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ST. MATTHEW. (Eighth Century.) 


The Manuscript was Sormerly in the French Library of St. Genevieve, and 


was purchased by Harley, Lord Oxford, in 1724, now Sorming 
part of the Harleian Collection in the British Museum. 


St. Matthew 
(Eighth Century) 

The MS. was formerly in the French Library at St. 
Genevieve, and was purchased by Harley, Lord Oxford, 
in 1724, now forming part of the Harleian Collection in 
the British Museum. In the Bibliothéque Nationale of 
Paris there is now a MS. of very similar character which 
is assigned to the ninth century, and it is possible that 
the British Museum MS. may be of the same period, 
though there are many indications of its being the work 
of the preceding century. 
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BREF APERGU DE LA LITTERATURE FRANQAISE 
Par Lion VaALLin 


LE frangais est le produit de trois éléments essentiels qui mirent 
plusieurs siecles pour fusionner: le romanisme, le christianisme et 
le germanisme. Les premiéres manifestations littéraires de la 
nouvelle langue furent des chansons, les chansons de gestes, dont la 
plus célebre, La Chanson de Roland, peut étre considérée comme le 
véritable point de départ de la littérature francaise. Ces poomes, 
destinés a célébrer des exploits guerriers, seront bientOt suivis de 
Vapparition de la poésie narrative, puis nous assisterons a 
Vaffranchissement de la prose, qui viendra manifester sa vitalité 
dans les romans bretons et les récits de Villehardouin. 

Le XII? siecle, c’est la période des troubadours, des trouvéres, 
des cours d’amour ou la femme est reine, ot elle apporte son 
charme et son sourire. Nous avons alors une série de romans sur 
Vantiquité, des romans grecs et byzantins, des romans d’aventures 
(romans bretons), les Lais de Marie de France, les premieres com- 
pilations poétiques sur Tristan, Perceval, Gauvain, Lancelot du 
Lae, ete., les fabliaux, puis Le Roman de la Rose, poeme tout profane, 
qui vient rejeter dans l’ombre la poésie chevaleresque. 

Au XIII* siecle Geoffroy de Villehardouin, le premier chroni- 
queur francais, nous narre avec naiveté et grandeur l’expédition a 
laquelle il participa pour la Conguéte de Comstantinople. Un peu 
plus tard le sire de Joinville, fidéle compagnon de Saint-Louis, 
nous donne dans ses Mémoires un récit ému et coloré des événe- 
ments qui se pass¢rent de son temps. 

Messire Jehan Froissart, l’historien de la guerre de cent ans, 
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parait ensuite, Il nous expose dans sa Chronique la vie féodale et 
militaire du XIV° siécle. I] est le miroir ou se reflete tout le moyen- 
Age. Lisez-le, vous le trouverez toujours exact, toujours varié, tou- 
jours vivant dans ses admirables descriptions. Quelques écrivains 
brillent alors d’un vif éclat. C’est Christine de Pisan, une femme 
poete, dont les vers sont pleins de grace et de délicatesse, et qui 
défendit la cause des femmes attaquées par Jean de Meung. C'est 
Alain Chartier, lequel, vivement ému des malheurs de la France 
apres le désastre d’Azincourt, contribue par son éloquence A relever 
le courage de ses concitoyens, et dont Le Quadriloge invectif peut 
étre considéré comme la pure manifestation du patriotisme et de 
Vhonneur national. C’est Hustache Deschamps. C’est enfin Olivier 
Basselin, qui, foulon de son métier, improvise, le verre en main, ces 
chansons lesquelles, si connues sous le nom de Vaua de Vire, seront 
Vorigine du vaudeville. 

Nous ne saurions quitter cette époque sans rappeler qu’apres les 
Miracles, auxquels ils succédérent, les Mystéres eurent une grande 
vogue pendant le moyen-dge, et marquent le commencement du 
thédtre tragique moderne. La premiére représentation en langue 
vulgaire date du XI1* siecle: c'est Le Mystere des Vierges folles et des 
Vierges sages. Les mysteres, qui devinrent de plus en plus riches 
et nombreux pendant les siécles suivants, étaient le privilége 
exclusif des Confréries de la Passion. Plus tard, les Cleres de la 
Basoche créerent un genre nouveau, les Moralités, qui contenait en 
germe la comédie. Et la sotie, petit poéme lyrique des trouvéres 
et des jongleurs, se transforme, i la fin du moyen-dge, en thédtre 
dramatique avec les Enfants-sans-souci, réunion de jeunes artistes 
parisiens, dont le chef prenait le titre de Prince des sots. Quant 
aux farces, autre transformation des anciens my.’ res, dont les plus 
célébres sont L’ Archer de Bagnelot et L’ Avocat Patelin, elles con- 
tinueront 4 occuper le théatre jusqu’au sidcle de Louis XIV. 

Le XV° siécle s’honore de trois grandes figures: Charles 
d’Orléans, Frangois Villon et Commines. Le premier, Charles 
d'Orléans, fait prisonnier 4 la bataille d’Azincourt et emmené en 
Angleterre, charme les loisirs de sa captivité par la culture des 
belles-lettves, ct nous laisse des poésies qui se distinguent par leur 
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grace, la beauté de la forme, et une heureuse proportion dans le 
développement de la pensée. Plein de relief, le langage coloré de 
Villon exprime des sentiments vrais. Il rompt avec la froide 
allégorie du moyen-dge et Le Grand Testament montre que la poésie 
frangaise se transforme: de générale, elle devient personnelle. Avec 
Commines, nous voyons le drame dans Vhistoire, nous assistons A la 
Jutte entre Louis XI, qui défend la cause de Vunité francaise, et 
Charles de Bourgogne, dernier champion de V’esprit féodal qui va 
disparaitre. Ici, plus de récits de tournois, ni de batailles, mais 
la critique des faits, observation et la vue claire des grands 
intéréts politiques. Commines inaugure la nouvelle histoire 
Deux grands faits se produisent au XVI° siécle: la renaissance 
des lettres et la réforme religieuse. Mais en France la renaissance 
ne se produit pas aussi rapidement qu’en Italie, car elle se ressent 
des agitations qui troublaient encore le pays. “ Alors,” dit Demogeot, 
“ceux qui pensent connaissent peu l’art d’écrire; ceux qui cultivent 
Vart d’écrire ne songent guéres a penser.” Certes on trouve & cette 
époque des écrivains d’un rare talent ; mais ils ont chacun sa langue 
propre, et il n’y a pas chez eux de formes universelles et communes 
a tous. Le premier, c’est Clément Marot, favori du roi Francois I°* 
et de Marguerite, sa sceur, qui atteint la perfection dans l’épitre 
familiére et surtout daps l’épigramme. A seize ans, indigné par les 
atrocités que Montmorency commet 4 Bordeaux, La Boétie écrit 
son Discours sur la Servitude volontaire. Bodin, dans son livre La 
République, se montre philosophe et homme détat. Jaccues 
Amyot, le traducteur de Plutarque et de Longus, transforme ces 
auteurs et, les naturalisant presque, enrichit notre langue des idées 
antiques. Montaigne, dans ses Hssais, d’un style si riche, si imagé, 
donne un traité de morale générale. Rabelais écrit sa Vie de 
Gargantua et de Pantagruel, que La Bruyere juge “un monstrueux 
assemblage d’une morale fine et ingénieuse et d’une sale corruption ; 
ow il est mauvais, il passe bien loin au dela du pire: c’est le charme 
de Ja canaille; ov il est bon, il va jusqu’’ lexquis et a l’excellent : 
il peut étre le mets des plus délicats.” Calvin dédie 4 Frangois I* 
son Institution de la Religion chrétienne, ceuvre la plus importante 
qu’eut encore produite la Réforme religieuse, et dans laquelle la 
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prose francaise commence & prendre son veritable caractere. 
Ronsard et la pléiade tentent leur réforme littéraire, en méme 
temps que surgissent une quantité de pamphlets et de satires, dont 
la principale, la Satire ménippée, est & la fois un pamphlet, une 
comédie et un coup d’état. Quant aux mémoires, longue en est la 
série. Apres ceux du Chevalier sans peur et sans reproche écrits 
par son Loyal Servitewr, voici les Commentaires du farouche 
catholique Blaise de Montluc, que Henry IV appelait la Bible du 
soldat ; voici les Mémoires de La Noue, de Coligny, de Brantome, de 
Marguerite de Valois, premiére femme de Henry 1V; L’ Etat de la 
France sous Francois IIT de Regnier de la Planche, |’ Histoire 
universelle et les Mémoires de d Aubigné, le Journal de Pierre de 
lEstoile, Histoire de Jacques Auguste de Thou, ete. 

En somme la langue francaise a déji atteint un degré de 
précision, une richesse d’expressions tels que l’étranger lui rend 
hommage et que nous voyons Charles-Quint la déclarer langue 
d'état; plus tard, 4 partir de la Conférence de Nimegue, tous les 
peuples de l’Europe se serviront du francais pour la rédaction des 
traités internationaux. 

Malherbe, avec lequel commence le XVII* siécle, joue un réle 
considérable comme réformateur du francais. I a le culte de la 
langue, et la sévérité de ses préceptes lui, vaut d’étre appeld, le 
“tyran des mots et des syllabes.” Son grand mérite est d’avoir posé 
et imposé les principes de la versification et de la langue poétique. 
Mathurin Regnier, dans ses satires, excelle 4 peindre les mceurs et 
les personnages de son époque, et le portrait quwil trace de Macette, 
la vieille hypocrite, est d’un maitre écrivain. Racan célébre la vie 
champétre. Voiture brille dans la poésie fugitive et, parmi les 
beaux esprits des rwelles, nous voyons en premitre ligne, i cété de 
lui, Balzac et Benserade. JL’ Hétel de Rambowillet devient la 
premitre institution littéraire régulicrement organisée en France, 
et le cardinal de Richelieu fait signer les lettres-patentes qui 
eréent l’Académie francaise. Pierre Corneille révolutionne le 
théatre. Avec Le Cid il fixe la langue de la tragédie; avec Le 
Menteur, celle de la comédie. Son Horace est plein de vigueur, 
doriginalité, et Cinna est considéré comme un chef-d’ceuvre. Le 
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Discours sur la Méthode et les Méditations de Descartes sont des 
merveilles de style. Ménage, et Vaugelas dans ses Remarques sur 
la Langue francaise, contribuent & perfectionner notre langue. De 
son cdoté, La Rochefoucauld, dans ses Mawimes ou Réflexions 
morales, aide 4 former le gotit de la nation, 4 lui donner un esprit 
de justesse et de précision. La Bruytre ne dit que des véritds 
ordinaires dans ses Caracttres, mais il trace ses portraits avec tant 
de vigueur, tant de concision, d’originalité de style, qu’on ne les 
oubhe plus quand on les a lus. Pascal publie ses Provinciales, qui 
sont des modéles d’cloquence, et ses Pensées sont d’une puissance 
philosophique incomparable. Riche d’esprit, Cyrano de Bergerac 
a des traits comiques, de imagination; et Scarron, le critique 
malicieux, invente le genre burlesque. L’ceuvre de Boileau est 
faite de bon sens, de gotit, de régularité; dans les Satires nous 
voyons le critique; dans L’ Art podtique, qui lui a valu le nom de 
“Législateur du Parnasse,” nous trouvons un code de la littérature ; 
et dans Ze Lutrin Vauteur arrive 4 la perfection de Vart des vers. 
Observateur profond, moraliste, écrivain hors pair, Moliére reste 
inimitable. I] est le peintre le plus exact de la vie de VYhomme, 
dont il nous expose le caractére et les passions dans des comédies 
écrites d’un style vif, nerveux, puissant et coloré. Le Misanthrope, 
Tartufe, Les Femmes savantes, L’ Avare, Les Précieuses ridicules sont 
quelques-unes des perles qui brillent dans son théatre si riche et si 
-yarié. Paul de Gondi, cardinal de Retz, est Vhistorien de la 
Fronde; et St-Simon écrit des Mémotres, qui ne seront imprimés 
quwen 1820. Jean de la Fontaine, “fleur de Vesprit gaulois, avec 
un parfum d’antiquité” a dit Géruzez, est le plus simple, le moins 
prétentieux de nos pottes. Ses Contes e¢ Nouvelles peuvent friser 
la licence, ils ne choquent pas Vesprit, tant le “ bonhomme” met de 
finesse, de délicatesse dans le récit. Quant a ses Fables, la vie en 
action, elles sont ceuvre originale et impérissable. Madame de la 
Fayette, avec La Princesse de Cleves, transforme la roman, tandis que 
son amie, Madame de Séviené, trace ses Lettres, magnifique monu- 
ment du genre épistolaire, ob se refléte le tableau des mceurs et de 
la société du XVII° siecle. Au théatre Jean Racine régne en 
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Birénice, Mithridate, Esther, Phidre, Athalie, sa comédie Les 
Plaidewrs, atteignent une hauteur, une puissance que Vhomme 
aurait de la peine & surpasser. L’Eglise gallicane a aussi des 
gloires littéraires: Bossuet laisse des chefs-d’ceuvre de style et 
d’loquence, comme son Discours sur 1 Histoire wniverselle et ses 
Oraisons funcbres. Bourdaloue s’éléve au premier rang par ses 
Sermons. Le pere Malebranche, métaphysicien et moraliste, 
publie son livre La Recherche de la Veérité. Fléchier prononce son 
Oraison funebre de Turenne. Fénélon attache son nom au 7'raite 
de l Education des Filles, aux Dialogues des Morts, aa Télémaque ; 
et Massillon enfin ne craint pas de rival & son Petit Caréme. 

Un grand génie domine le XVIIT* sitcle; on pourrait presque 
dire qu’il le représente: Voltaire, 2 qui tout est familier, histoire, 
littérature, theatre, philosophie, et qui brille en tout. Son 
Histoire de Charles XII est un modele: ses poésies légeres sont de 
beaucoup supérieures 4 celles de ses contemporains, et au thédtre 
ses tragédies, Wdipe, Brutus, Zaire, Alzire, Mérope, Mahomet, 
Sémiramis et Tanerede, sont des créations puissantes, animées, 
émouvantes ot l’éloquence déborde. Marmontel et La Harpe, 
disciples de Voltaire, ne sont qu’un reflet de leur protecteur. Jean 
Baptiste Rousseau se recommande pour lharmonie et le rhythme 
de ses vers. Gresset donne Le Méchant; Piron, Le Métromanie. Le 
Sage,qui peint les faiblesses humaines dans Le Diable boiteux,présente 
le type du roman de caractére dans Gil Blas. Louis Racine écrit des 
Mémoires ou il retrace la vie de son pére. Rollin publie une 
Histoire ancienne. Bernardin de St-Pierre produit un chef- 
d’ceuvre littéraire dans le roman si simple, si poétique, Paul et 
Virginie. Montesquieu signe des pages inoubliables de haute 
philosophie: les Lettres persanes ; L’ Esprit des Lois et les Considéra- 
tions sur les Causes de la Grandeur et de la Décadence des Romains. 
Par ses idées philosophiques, Jean-Jacques Rousseau fait pres- 
sentir lapproche de la Révolution francaise: VHmile, qui est la 
déclaration des droits de enfant, est un appel aux vertus de la 
famille; Le Contrat social part de ce principe que “ Vhomme est né 
libre”; la passion éclate dans les pages ¢tincelantes de La Nowvelle 
Heloise, et les Confessions donnent Vimage vraie du génie de Jean- 
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Jacques. Caron de Beaumarchais fait jouer au théAtre Le Barbier 
de Séville; puis, & la suite d'un proces fameux, il imprime des 
Mémoires judiciaires, ceuvre d’éloquence, d’esprit, de verve et de 
bon sens. Buffon consacre sa plume et sa brillante imagination & 
Vanalyse de la nature. Les descriptions de l’Histoire naturelle 
sont des peintures vivantes en méme temps que le style noble, 
pur, est toujours digne de celui qui disait, lors de sa réception & 
VAcadémie: “Le style est Yhomme méme.” Diderot, l'un des plus 
puissants esprits de cette époque, concoit, exécute et méne 4 bonne 
fin immense travail qu’est lLneyclopédie, is laquelle collaborent 
les philosophes Condillac, Helvétius, d’Holbach, et pour laquelle 
d’Alembert écrit son beau Discours préliminaire, qui sert de préface 
a Voeuvre et en trace le plan. T’abbé Prévost, historien de la 
passion, nous legue sa Manon Lescaut. Le siecle va finir. Tl 
semble que les troubles révolutionnaires doivent éloigner les 
esprits de toute littérature. Erreur. Au moment méme ou la 
guerre est déclarée 4 Autriche, Rouget de Lisle se manifeste; il 
improvise son magnifique Chant de Guerre de l Armée du Rhin, 
qui, plus connu sous le titre de La Marseillaise, va faire le tour de 
VKurope et devenir Vhymne national des Frangais. 

Dés son aurore le XIX® siécle possede deux grands écrivains, 
D’abord la baronne de Staél-Holstein, fille de Necker et type de 
Yesprit francais, montre toute sa sensibilité dans le roman 
Delphine et glorifie la femme moderne et Italie dans Corinne, 
Lautre, Chateaubriand, développe toutes les graces du style dang 
Le Génie du Christianisme, ou excite admiration de ses contems 
porains dans Atala, Réné, Les Martyrs et Le Dernier des Abencerages, 
Sous ’Empire, Jacques Delile, l’élégant traducteur des Géorgiques, 
ast le maitre de l’école de la poésie descriptive. Puis voici Brillat- 
Savarin, qui prouve, par La Physiologie dx Gott, que la littérature 
rend attrayant méme un traité de gastronomie. Henri Beyle, 
lui, sous le pseudonyme de Stendhal, livre carriére a toute son 
originalité dans Rouge et Noir. Les publicistes et les hommes d'état 
ont alors des représentants remarquables comme Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, dont on admire la science et les qualités dans Le Systeme 
pénitentiaire aux Etats-Unis et dans La Démocratie en Amérique 
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Paul Louis Courier se fait une spécialité du pamphlet et son 
Pamphlet des Pamphlets est regardé comme le modéle du genre. 
Barthélémy, 4 la fois poéte et homme politique, flétrit chaque 
semaine, dans la fameuse WVémésis, journal en vers, le gouvernement 
de Louis-Philippe. Béranger, celui qui “ne veut rien étre,” choisit 
la chanson qwil métamorphose en un genre nouveau et dans 
laquelle il chante la patrie, le peuple, la liberté, ou couvre de 
ridicule l’ancien régime. Honoré de Balzac, surnommé “le colosse 
de Ja littérature” par ses admirateurs enthousiastes, révele ses 
qualités de grand romancier avec La Peau de Chagrin. Matérialiste, 
imbu des idées despotiques, conteur plein de verve et d’imagination, 
il se fait ’historien des mceurs de la société dont il esquisse de 
brillants portraits dans Hugénie Grandet, Une Femme de 30 ans, 
Physiologie du Mariage, La Recherche de ? Absolu, Le Médecin de 
Campagne, etc. Une autre grande figure, c’est Lamartine, l’un des 
plus illustres poetes de la France, qui nous émeut d’abord avec ses 
romans Graziella et Raphatl, récits de ses liaisons de jeunesse. 
Puis viennent ces podsies d’une mélancolie pénétrante, les Mfédita- 
tions, auxquelles succédent les Harmonies poétiques et religieuses, 
ou lauteur s’éléve dans les plus hautes régions de Vidéal. Son 
Voyage en Orient abonde en descriptions dune grande richesse, et 
THistoire des Girondins, qui eut un retentissement immense, peut 
étre considérée comme un véritable poéme historique. Aurore 
Dupin, baronne Du Devant, cache son nom sous le pseudonyme 
de George Sand, et déploie Ja splendeur et la précision de son style 
dans La Mare au Diable, Francois Champi, La Petite Fadette, romans 
champétres qu’on a appelés les “Géorgiques de la France.” Dans 
un voyage quelle fait en Italie, G. Sand se brouille avec Alfred de 
Musset, pote sentimental, qui a les enthousiasmes et les défauts 
de la jeunesse. Vigueur, passion, grice, lyrisme, Musset a tous ces 
dons et les séme 4 profusion dans ses ceuvres: Contes d’ Espagne ; La 
Coupe et les Livres; A quoi révent les jeunes Filles; Rolla; Les Nuits, 
etc. Son émotion toujours communicative s’empare des Ames,pénétre 
les cours. Eugéne Sue “risque le roman francais en plein Océan,” 
comme dit Sainte-Beuve; mais bientdt il abandonne le roman 
maritime pour essayer de peindre la socicté sous son aspect réel, 
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Interpréte des aspirations qui agitent sa génération, il se lance & la 
recherche de la vérité politique, philosophique et sociale dans Les 
Mysteres de Paris et Le Juif errant, romans qui lui valent la popu- 
larité et influent beaucoup sur les idées et la littérature du temps. 
Un autre romancier, c’est Frédéric Soulié, auteur des Mémoires 
du Mable et de la Closerie des Genets. Celui-ci, maitre passé dans 
létude des caractéres et dans la combinaison des effets, est un 
eréateur et n’abandonne ses lecteurs qu’aprés les avoir saturés 
d’émotions. Au contraire le naturel, une spirituelle bonhomie et 
une philosophie aimable distinguent les romans d’E. Souvestre. 
Quant 4 P. Mérimée il est conteur hors ligne dans sa Chronique 
du Temps de Charles LX, qui met en scene les mceurs et les passions 
de l’époque, et il donne, dans Colomba, un saisissant tableau 
des vendettas corses. Historien, romancier et potte, Sainte-Beuve 
se place au premier rang des critiques litt¢raires contemporains 
par ses Causeries, ses Lundis et Nouveaux Lundis, dans lesquels il 
prodigue sa fine analyse, son esprit et son bon goft. Laboulaye 
ne se contente pas d’étre publiciste et jurisconsulte érudit dans 
VHistowre du droit de Propriété fonciere en Occident, dans les 
Recherches sur la Condition crvile et politique des Femmes depuis les 
Romains jusqu’s nos jours, ou encore dans |’ Histoire des Etats- 
Unis ad Amérique, il sait aussi manier une plume satirique dans 
ses romans Paris en Amérique et Le Prince Caniche. Flaubert, 
dans Salammbé, ressuscite lancienne Carthage, et par lobservation 
minutieuse de la vie commune il s’efforce, dans Madame Bovary, 
d’ouvrir de nouveaux horizons au roman. Taine brille comme 
philosophe et écrivain dans |’ Histoire de la Littérature anglaise, 
tandis que Renan, dans la Vie de Jésus, les Origines du Chrv- 
stianisme, etc., charme par sa prose qui revét une forme poétique 
tout-i-fait spéciale. L’économie politique n’est pas délaissée: elle 
s’honore des travaux de Lanfrey, lequel apologiste convaincu de la 
raison et de la liberté dans L’Eglise et la Philosophie du 18 siecle, 
combat le catholicisme dans 1’Histoire politique des Papes, le 
socialisme dans les Lettres d’ Everard, et le césarisme dans |’ Histoire 
de Napoléon I, son ceuvre capitale. Les Meurs du Mal de 
Baudelaire sont des vers d’amour, tout a la fois mystiques et 
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libertins. Théodore de Banville, qui ciséle des vers remplis de 
finesse, d'images et de couleurs dans ses Odes, les Nouvelles Odes 
funambulesques et les Trente-siz Ballades joyeuses, formule les lois 
de la poétique nouvelle dans son Petit Traité dela Poésie francaise. 
Quant 4 Théophile Gautier, critique et littérateur, qui joint 4 
un vocabulaire fort riche le culte exclusif du style et de la 
forme, son ceuvre est immense. Les Mariages de Paris, De 
Pontoise «& Stamboul, Le Roman dun brave Homme sont de beaux 
spécimens du style clair et spirituel qui ont mérité 4 Edmond About 
Je surnom de “petit fils de Voltaire,” et le classent parmi les 
écrivains ayant le mieux manié la langue francaise. Alexandre 
Dumas pére joint 4 une imagination fort vive une incroyable 
facilité de rédaction. Ces dons naturels vous les trouverez en 
abondance dans ses romans et son thédtre. Qui n’a pas lu Le 
Collier de la Reine, Les Trois Mousquetaires, Le comte de Monte- 
Cristo? Dumas fils suit les traces de son pere. Lui aussi aborde 
le théatre, cultive le roman. L’affaire Clémenceau, La Dame aux 
Camélias, Le Demi-monde, Le Fils naturel, le montrent écrivain, 
penseur et moraliste. La grace est la caractéristique des romans 
et des drames d’Octave Feuillet. Le comte de Gobineau, qui a 
laissé un grand poéme inachevé, Amadis, est aussi un savant. IT] 
s'attache, par son livre Les Religions et les Philosophies dans I’ Asie 
Centrale, 4 faire connaitre Vhistoire des dogmes et des religions de 
la Perse ; il témoigne de sa profonde érudition par son Histoire des 
Perses apres les Auteurs orientaux, grecs et latins, et son Essai sur 
VInégalité des Races humaines devient le point de départ de la 
nouvelle école ethnologique. Victor Hugo, lui, réforme la poétique, 
retrempe son male langage aux sources vives du XV° et du XVI°e 
siécle, et est le grand maitre de l’école romantique qu'il substitue &. 
ja classique. Questions politiques, religieuses, sociales ou artistiques, 
roman, drame, poésie, tout est son domaine; partout il est le maitre. 
Proscrit du 2 décembre 1851, il se réfugie & Jersey, puis & 
Guernesey. La, en face de Océan, ses pensées semblent s inspirer 
des tempétes, de la grandeur et de V’infini de la mer, et il écrit deux 
pamphlets, Vapoléon le Petit et les Chitiments, qui sont & ja fois 
livre (histoire et ceuvre de haute potsie. Plus tard il enfante La 
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Légende des Siecles, suite d’épopées et de fantaisies merveilleuses 
dans lesquelles il ressuscite le tableau de vingt sidcles de civilisation 
disparue. Notre Dame de Paris, c’est la reconstitution de Paris au 
moyen-age, tandis que le roman Les Misérables est une émouvante 
fiction faite d’histoire et d’érudition. Hugo recherche les antithéses 
les plus outrées, en appelle au paroxysme de la passion et de la 
terreur. Rien n’est trop élevé pour son imagination, dont la carace 
téristique est le grandiose et le sublime, ce qui a fait dire & Renan: 
“Comme un cyclope & peine dégagé de la matiére, il a des secrets 
dun monde perdu. Son ceuvre immense est le mirage d’un univers 
qu aucun ceil ne sait plus voir.” La potte sait cependant abandonner 
Ja région ou le fantasque se méle au surhumain,et L’ Art d’étre Grand- 
pere montre qu'il est capable de parler mieux que pas un 4 l’Ame 
méme d’un enfant. La fantaisie Les Prunes, qu’ Alphonse Daudet 
insére dans ses poésies Amoureuses, attire Vattention sur lauteur, 
que Le Nabad, Numa Rowmestan, etc., ne tardent pas a placer parmi 
les meilleurs des romanciers contemporains. Les Vers de Guy de 
Maupassant sont d’un conteur humoristique qui soigne la forme, et 
le poete-musicien Verlaine essaie des rythmes inconnus dans Sagesse 
et Romans sans Paroles, pendant que la plume alerte de Claretie 
fait 4 la fois du journalisme, du roman et du théatre. Erckmann- 
Chatrian, deux auteurs qu’une collaboration ininterrompue a con- 
fondus en une seule personnalité, conquitrent la popularité avec 
leurs romans nationaux. Un autre romancier, Jules Verne, doué 
dune vive imagination et de beaucoup d’esprit, rompt avec les 
vieilles merveilles de la féerie et entreprend de créer dans le roman 
un nouveau merveilleux qui utilise les plus récentes données de la 
science et de la géographie. Cing Semaines en Ballon, le premier 
roman de ce genre, est. bientdt suivi du Désert de Glace, de Vingt 
mille Liewes sous les Mers, du Voyage autour du Monde en 80 jours, 
ouvrages qui obtiennent beaucoup de succés. Ecrivain d’un grand 
talent, Louis Viaud signe du pseudonyme de Pierre Loti des livres: 
Madame Chrysanthéme, Mon jrere Yves et Pécheur @Islande, dont 
la lecture laisse esprit sous le charme. Theuriet est romancier et 
podte. Exquis dans Raymonde, touchant dans Le Fillewl d'un 
‘Marquis, psychologue dans Swuvageonne, il est'amant de la nature 
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dans le Journal de Tristan et fin analyste dans Michel Vernewih 
Thibault, dit Anatole France, publie de beaux vers, les Poémes dorés 
et se range parmi les conteurs délicats avec Le Crime de Sylvestre 
Bonnard. De méme, Catulle Mendes a de beaux vers: Le Soleil de 
Minuit, les Soirs moroses et des nouvelles étincelantes. Mais en 
téte des écrivains réalistes il faut placer Emile Zola, qui, dans ses 
romans 7hérése Raquin, les Rougon Macquart, La Terre, etc., peint 
tout sans reculer devant le moindre détail, si brutal soit-il. Ces 
études si puissantes sont écrites d’un style vigoureux, coloré, et 
leur influence sur le roman contemporain est considérable. Paul 
Bourget a de Voriginalité et fait de la psychologie dans Cruelle 
Enigme, IP’ Irréparable, Un Crime @ Amour, tandis que Sully-Prud- 
homme donne 4 ses pensées une forme savante dans Justice, Vaines 
Tendresses et Le Bonheur. Lidiome poétique du midi renait avec 
le poéte provencal Mistral, dont l’épopdée rustique Mireille et le 
poeme Calendan ont tant de retentissement, cependant que Fr. 
Coppée, observateur de la nature et de la réalit¢é, réussit des scenes 
familiéres et charmantes dans Les Intimités, Les Humbles, La Gréve 
des Forgerons, Si nous rappelons que la critique littéraire a main- 
tenant deux brillants représentants: J. Lemaitre avec Contempo- 
rains, puis Bruneticre, qui montre toute sa science dans Racine 
Diderot, Le Roman Naturaliste, Histoire et Littérature, nous ne 
devons pas oublier non plus que l'Histoire proprement dite compte 
& son actif des ceuvres capitales telles que l Histoire racontée & mes 
petits Enfants. par Guizot, Le Consulat et ’ Empire par Thiers, 
)Mistoire de la Révolution frangaise par Louis Blane, |’ Histoire de 
France par Michelet, et une quantité de monographies, mémoires, 
lettres ou souvenirs. 

En somme le XTX? siécle a produit une grande variété d’ceuvres 
importantes. Mais si l’on ne saurait caractériser d’un mot leur 
ensemble, on peut cependant faire quelques remarques générales. 
La premiére, c’est que le roman et le naturalisme tiennent une large 
place dans la littérature de cette époque; la seconde, c’est que plus 
on avance vers la fin du siécle, plus l’individualisme tend 4 se 
substituer aux anciens groupements par écoles. On constate en 
outre chez tous les écrivains, avec la recherche du terme exact et 
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du document, un souci constant de la forme, laquelle n’a jamais 
été plus soignée. Enfin Vérudition figure toujours & cédté de 
la fantaisie, et la critique exerce de plus en plus son savant 


- contréle. 
LU 
Lableo Siw  bibliothegue Mert. 


Paris, March 1899, 


FRENCH LITERATURE 
A SUMMARY 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF LKON VALLEKE 


THE French language is the product of three essential elements: the 
influences of ancient Rome, the influence of Christianity, and the 
modification of the Germanic stock. The fusion of these three 
factors was the work of several centuries, and the chansons de gestes 
were the first literary products of the new language. The most 
famous of these, the Chanson de Roland, may be called the starting- 
point of all French literature. These ballads of war were soon 
followed by true narrative poetry, and then, in turn, prose began to 
show its vitality in the Breton romances and the tales of Ville- 
hardouin. 

The twelfth century was the period of the troubadours, and the 
“trouveres.” It was also the period of the’ Courts of Love, over 
which women exercised their gracious despotism of beauty and of 
song. To this century we owe a series of romances based upon 
ancient legend, some belonging to the Greek or the Byzantine 
School; the Breton romances of adventure, the Zais of Marie de 
France; the first collections of poetry, devoted to the deeds of such 
heroes as Tristan, Perceval, Gauvain, Lancelot du Lac. The 
fabliauz were of this period too, and then came the Roman de la 
Hose, with its profane influence, to put an end to the reign of 
chivalrous poetry. 

In the thirteenth century, Geoffroy de Villehardouin, the first 
of the French chroniclers, took part in the expedition which he 
describes, with simple grandeur, in the Conguéte de Constantinople, 
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Soon after, the Sire de Joinville, faithful companion of St. Louis, 
wrote his Mémoires, a brilliant and impassioned narrative of the 
events of his time. 

Messire Jehan Froissart, the historian of the Hundred Years’ 
War, next appears. His Chronique enables us to grasp the feudal 
and military life of the fourteenth century ; and it may be said of 
him that he left us a complete and faithful picture of medizeval 
civilisation ; always exact, admirably descriptive, full of variety. 
Several other writers combined to make this century a noble epoch 
in our literature. Christine de Pisan, a poetess of infinite charm 
and delicacy, defended her sex against the aspersions of Jehan de 
Meung. Alain Chartier, profoundly moved by the sufferings of 
France after the disaster of Agincourt, stirred by his eloquence the 
fallen courage of his compatriots, and his Quadriloge invectif is stil 
the noblest of all manifestations of love for the Fatherland and of 
intense national pride. Eustache Deschamps was another of the 
galaxy, and so was Oliver Basselin, by trade a fuller, who 
improvised, wine-cup in hand, the songs known as the Vawa de 
Vire, to which the Vaudeville owes its origin. 

We cannot turn from the consideration of this period until we 
have recalled the fact that the mysteries were in high favour all 
through the Middle Ages. They took the place of the Miracle- 
plays, and to them modern tragedy owes its origin. The first play 
presented in the language of the people Le Mystére des Vierges 
folles et des Vierges sages, in the eleventh century. The “ Brother- 
hood of the Passion” had the exclusive privilege of producing 
these Mysteries, which became more frequent and more brilliant 
during the succeeding centuries. The “ Cleres de la Basoche” 
created, somewhat later, the Moralities, in which we find the 
germ of modern comedy. ‘The “ sotie” or brief lyric poem of the 
«trouveres” and the “jongleurs” gave place, at the end of the 
Middle Ages, to dramatic plays produced by an association of young 
Parisian artists called the “ Enfants-sans-souci,’ whose chief bore 
the title of the “Prince des Sots.” The farces of the same period, 
a new form of the old Mysteries, retained their vogue until the end 
of Louis XIV.’s reign. 
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The fifteenth century was made glorious by three great names: 
Charles d’Orléans, Francois Villon, and Commines. Charles 
d’Orléans, who was made a prisoner at the battle of Agincourt, and 
who found consolation during his captivity in literary pursuits, left 
us poems distinguished by their grace, their beauty of form, and 
the exquisite harmony of their structure. Villon’s French, richly 
coloured and varied, was the medium of expression for a singularly 
direct habit of thought. He broke away from the lifeless allegories 
of the medieval tradition, and the Grand Testament marks the 
change in the spirit of French poetry from an impersonal to a 
personal art. Commines gave us the dramatic view of history ; he 
showed us the struggle between Louis XI., the defender of the 
unity of France, and Charles de Bourgogne, the last champion of 
the feudal system which was about to be obliterated. The new 
art of history may indeed be said to have begun with Commines ; 
the scrutiny of facts, the study and perceptions of broad political 
interests, as opposed to the mere recital of battles and feats of 
arms. 

In the sixteenth century two great movements took form: the 
literary renaissance and the religious reformation. But in France, 
where the conditions of life were still disturbed and unsettled by 
agitation, the renaissance developed less rapidly than in Italy. “ It 
was,” as Demogeot says, “a period at which the men whose thoughts 
were worth preserving did not know how to write, and the men 
who cultivated the literary art did not think it needful that they 
should have any thoughts to express.” There were writers of great 
talent, but there was no accepted and universal form of expression, 
each writer used a language of his own. Clement Marot, the 
favourite of Frangois L, and of Marguerite, the king’s sister, wrote 
familiar letters and epigrams of unsurpassed beauty. La Boétie, 
when only sixteen years old, was fired by the atrocities committed by 
Montmorency on Bordeaux, and wrote the Discours sur la Servitude 
volontaire. Bodin in his République shows himself a philosopher 
and a statesman. Jacques Amyot, the translator of Plutarch and 
of Longus, transformed these authors, naturalised them almost : 
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Montaigne clothed a moral theory in the rich and pictorial diction 
of his Hssais. Rabelais wrote the Vie de Gargantua et de Pantagruel, 
which La Bruyére described as “a monstrous combination; lofty 
and ingenious thought sullied by foulness of expression. At his 
worst, no one can be worse; he is the ideal of the gutter. At his 
best he attains an exquisite excellence, and he can be the food of 
the most delicate.” Calvin dedicated to Francois I. his Jnstitw- 
tion de la Religion chrétienne, the most important literary pro- 
duct of the Reformation; the work in which French prose first 
takes definite form. Ronsard and “the pleiads” make their 
attempt at a literary renovation. At the same time the air was 
thick with pamphlets and satires, of which the most important 
was the Satire ménippée; a political pamphlet, a comedy, and a 
piece of great policy all in one. Of memoirs there was a long 
train; after those of the Chevalier sans peur et sans reproche, 
written by his Loyal servitewr, came the Commentaires of that 
violent Catholic, Blaise de Montluc, the book which Henry IV 
called “ The Soldier’s Bible”; the memoirs of La Noue, of Coligny, 
of Brantéme, of Marguerite de Valois, the first wife of Henry 
TY., the Hiat de la France sous Francois II, by Regnier de la 
Planche, the Histoire universelle and the Mémoires of dAubigny, 
the Journal of Pierre de l’Estoile, the Histoire of Jacques Auguste 
de Thou, and many more. 

The French language had at this time already attained such 
definiteness of form and such richness of expression that foreigners 
recognised its beauty. Charles-Quint declared that it was the 
State language of Europe, and later, at the conference of Nimégue, 
all the powers drew up their international treaties in French. 

Malherbe, with whom the seventeenth century commences, 
played an important part in the reformation of the language. 
Diction was, to him, almost a religion, and the severity of his 
precepts earned for him the title of the Tyrant of Words and 
Syllables. His great merit is that he both regulated and enforced 
upon his contemporaries the principles of french poetry. 
Mathurin Regnier, in his satires, excelled in the description of the 
men and the customs of his day. The picture he draws of 
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Macette, the aged hypocrite, is a masterpiece. Racan celebrated 
the charms of rural life. Voiture shines in his fugitive verses, 
and among the wits of the rwelles, Balzac and Benserade appear in 
the first rank by Voiture’s side. The Hotel de Rambouillet was 
the first literary institution regularly organised in France, and 
Cardinal Richelieu procured the issue of the letters patent which 
created the French Academy. Pierre Corneille revolutionised the 
French drama. With the Cid he established French tragic style, 
with the Menteur, the French of comedy. His Horace is full of 
vigour and originality, and Cinna is an accepted masterpiece. 
Descartes’s Discowrs sur la Méthode and his Méditations are marvels 
of style. Ménage, and Vaugelas in his Remarques sur la Langue 
francaise, helped to perfect the language. La Rochefoucauld, for 
his part, did much to form the national taste, and give to it the 
necessary accuracy and perception and soundness of judgment, 
by the influence of his Maazimes and Réflexions Morales. La 
Bruyére enunciated no new truths in his Caractéres, but he draws 
his portraits with such vigour, concision, and originality of style, 
that it is impossible to forget anything of his that one has read. 
Pascal published his Provinciales, models of eloquence, and his 
Pensées, of incomparable philosophic power. Cyrano de Bergerac 
showed a brilliant wit, a wealth of comedy; and Scarron, the most 
malicious of critics, originated the burlesque. Boileau’s writings 
are marked by good sense, taste, and evenness; and in his Satires 
we perceive his critical power; while his Art Poétigue, which 
earned for him the title of the “ Lawgiver of Parnassus,” contains 
a whole code of literature. In his Zutrin he attains perfection in 
the poetic art. Moliére is inimitable: a profound observer, a great 
moralist, an incomparable writer. He is the most exact of all 
painters of human life; he depicts the human character and 
human passions in comedies of the most vivid, forcible, nervous 
and richly coloured style. The Misanthrope, Tartwfe, Les Femmes 
savantes, L’ Avare, Les Précieuses ridicules are among the gems of 
his brillant and varied product. Paul de Gondi, Cardinal de 
Retz, was the historian of the Fronde, and St. Simon wrote his 
Mémoires, which were not printed until 1820. Jean de la Fontaine 
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“the flower of French wit, endowed with the perfume of antiquity,” 
as Géruzez called him, is the simplest and the least pretentious of 
our poets. Free as are his Contes e¢ nowvelles, they never offend 
the taste, for the author’s finesse and delicacy never deserted him. 
His #ables are life itself, they are original and imperishable. 
Madame de la Fayette in the Princesse de Oléves, gave a new form 
to fiction, while her friend, Madame de Sévigné, was writing her 
Lettres, that magnificent model of the epistolary art in which the 
customs and the personages of the seventeenth century are mirrored. 
Jean Racine held undisputed sway over the stage, and his trage- 
dies: Andromaque, Britannicus, Bérénice, Mitiridate, Esther, 
Phidre, Athalie, as well as his comedy, the Plaidewrs, reached a 
standard which it will not be easy for human genius to surpass. 
‘The Gallic church is not without its literary glories. Bossuet left 
his masterpieces of style and of eloquence, such as his Discours 
sur 0 Histoire universelle and his Oraisons funebres. Bourdaloue 
raises himself to the first rank by his Sermons. Father Male- 
branche, at once a metaphysician and a moralist, published his 
Recherche de la Vérité. ¥Fléchier delivered his Oraison funebre de 
Turenne. Fénélon coupled his name with the Zraité de ?éduca- 
tion des filles, the Dialogues des Morts, Télémaque, and finally, 
Massillon had no rival to fear when he wrote his Petit Caréme. 
The eighteenth century was dominated, one might almost 
say that it is represented, by one towering genius. To Voltaire 
every form of literary activity seemed easy—history, criticism, 
drama, philosophy; and he shone in every one of them. His 
Histoire de Charles XIT is a model, his light verses are vastly 
superior to those of his contemporaries, and his plays, @dipe, Brutus, 
Zaire, Alzire, Mérope, Mahomet, Sémiramis and TLaneréede are 
powerful, animated, affecting, and overflowing with eloquence. 
Marmontel and La Harpe, disciples of Voltaire, are little reflections 
of their master’s power. Jean Baptiste Rousseau is noteworthy 
for the melody and the rhythm of his verse. Gresset wrote the 
Méchant ; Piron, the Métromanie. Le Sage, who portrays human 
weaknesses in the Diable boiteux, gives us the type of the character 
study in Gil Blas. Louis Racine wrote the JMémorres in which he 
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retraces his father’s life. Mollin published his Histoire ancienne. 
Bernardin de St-Pierre produced a masterpiece in his simple 
and poetic romance, Paul et Virginie. Montesquieu signed his 
immortal pages of elevated philosophy, the Lettres persunes, L’ Esprit 
des Lois, and the Considérations sur les Causes de la Grandeur et de 
la Décadence des Romains. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, by his theory 
of philosophy, indicates to us the approach of the French Revolu- 
tion. His Hmile is a declaration of the rights of childhood, and an 
incitement to the domestic virtues; while the Contrat social takes 
its departure from the principle that “all men are born equal.” 
The most vivid passion glows in the pages of the Vowvelle Héloise 
and the Confessions vield a true impression of the writer’s genius. 
Caron de Beaumarchais gave the Barbier de Séville to the French 
stage, and after the famous trial he printed his Mémoires judiciaires,. 
a work characterised by eloquence, wit, spirit, and sound sense. 
Buffon devoted his imaginative pen to the analysis of nature. 
The description of which his Histoire naturelle is composed, are 
not only vivid pictures, but noble and pure in style as well, worthy 
of the writer who said, when he was received into the Academy, 
that “the style is the very essence of the man.” Diderot, one of 
the most powerful intellects of his age, conceived, and successfully 
executed, the immense task of the Encyclopédie, with the coliabora- 
tion of the philosophers Condillac, Helvétius, and dHollach. 
D’Alembert wrote for the same work his beautiful Discowrs pré- 
liminaire which serves as its preface and its outline. The Abbé 
Prévost, a true historian of passion, left us Manon Lescaut. And 
now the century was nearly at an end. It seemed as if the storm 
of the Revolution must silence all literary effort. Yet this was 
not the case. At the moment when war was declared against 
Austria, Rouget de Lisle asserted himself, improvised his magnifi- 
cent Chant de Guerre de l_ Armée du Rhin, which, better known 
under the title of the Marseillaise, was to make the tour of Europe 
and at last become the national hymn of France. 

The nineteenth century possessed, at its very dawn, two great 
_ writers. The Baroness Staél-Holstein, the daughter of Necker, 
and yet the type of French wit, displayed all her sensibility in 
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Delphine, and glorified both Italy and the modern world of 
femininity in Corinne. Chateaubriand manifested every possible 
grace of style in the Génie dw Christianisme, and excited the 
admiration of his contemporaries in Atala, Réné, the Martyrs and 
the Dermer des Abencerages. Under the Empire, Jacques Delille, 
the elegant translator of the Georgics, was the master of the 
descriptive school of poetry. Then came Brillat-Savarin to show, 
in his Physiologie dw Gout, that literary art may render attractive 
even a treatise on gastronomy. Henri Beyle, under the pseudonym 
of Stendhal, gave play to all his originality in Rouge et Noir. 
Publicists and statesmen were nobly represented in the person of 
Alexis de Tocqueville, whose learning and talent one cannot but 
admire in the Systéme pénitentiatre aux Etats-Unis, and in the 
Démocratie en Amérique. Paul Louis Courier made the pamphlet 
his speciality, and his Pamphlet des Pamphlets is regarded as the 
model of this form of literature. Barthélémy, at once a poet and 
a politician, in his famous rimed newspaper, Vémésis, held up the 
government of Louis Philippe. Béranger, whose ambition it was 
“to be nobody,” selected for his vehicle the chanson to which he 
gave a new form. He sang of the Fatherland, of the people, of 
liberty, and he covered the old regime with ridicule. Honoré de 
Balzac, “the Colossus of Literature,” as his enthusiasts called him, 
showed his qualities as a great writer of fiction in the Peau de 
Chagrin. A materialist, imbued with ideas which absolutely 
mastered him, a story-teller full of spirit and imagination, he 
constitutes himself the historian of the customs of the society he 
so brilliantly depicts in Hugénie Grandet, Une femme de 30 ans, 
Physiologie du Mariage, the Recherche de ? Absolu, the Médecin de 
Campagne and other works. Another towering figure is that of 
Lamartine, one of the most illustrious of French poets, who first 
moved us with Graziella and Raphaél, narratives of nis youthful 
intrigues. Then came poems of penetrating sadness, the 
Méditations, and to them in turn succeeded the Harmonies 
pottiques et religieuses, in which the author reaches the loftiest 
regions of the ideal. His Voyage en Orient abounds in rich 


descriptions, and the Histoire des Girondins, which had a re- 
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scunding success, was a true historic poem. Aurore Dupin, 
Baroness Du Devant, hid her name under the pseudonym of 
“ George Sand,” while she displayed all the splendour and precision 
of style in the Mare aw Diable, Francois Champi, and the Petite 
Fadetic, rural romances which have been called the Georgics of 
French literature. In the course of an Italian voyage she 
quarrelled with Alfred de Musset, a sentimental poet who displayed 
the enthusiasms and the defects of youth. Vigour, passion, grace, 
melody—Musset had all these gifts; and gave profusely of his 
wealth in such works as Contes d’ Espagne, the Coupe et les Levres ; 
A quoi réveni les jeunes Filles ; Rolla; and the Nuits. His emotion 
seizes all hearts, penetrates all souls. Eugene Sue “gave French 
fiction to the hazard of the open sea,” as Sainte-Beuve said, but he 
soon abandoned the nautical novel, and tried to portray society in 
its true colours. The interpreter of the aspirations which moved 
his generation, he threw himself into the search for political, 
philosophical, and social truths, in his Mystéres de Paris, and his 
Juif errant, romances which won for him a wide popularity and a 
great influence over the opinions and the literature of his time. 
Another novelist was Frederic Soulié, the author of the Alémoires 
du Diable, and of the Closerie des Genects. A past master in the 
study of character, and in the art of gaining broad effects, he was 
a truly creative writer, and never releases his reader until the 
emotions have been played upon to the point of saturation. The 
romances of E. Souvestre were, on the other hand, distinguished 
by close adherence to nature, kindly wit, and genial philosophy. 
Prosper Mérimée showed himself an incomparable story-teller in 
his Chronique dw Temps de Charles [X, where he brings upon the 
scene the customs and the passions of his day, and in his Colomba 
that striking picture of a Corsican vendetta. Sainte-Beuve takes 
his place in the first rank of contemporary critics by his Causeries, 
his Zundis, and his Nouveauax Lundis, in which he lavishes his 
subtle analysis, his wit, and his good taste. Laboulaye was not 
content to show himself an erudite publicist and jurisconsult in 
his Histoire du droit de Propriété Jonciere en Occident, in the 
Recherches sur la Condition civile et politique des Femmes depuis les 
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Romains jusqu’t, nos jours, or in the Histoire des Etats-Unis 
d Amérique, he showed also that he could wield the satirist’s pen 
in such romances as Paris en Amérique, and the Prince Caniche. 
Flaubert in Salammbé restored to life the civilisation of ancient 
Carthage, and his minute observation of life in Madame Bovary 
opened new horizons to French fiction. Taine shines as a 
philosopher and as a writer in the Histoire de la Littérature 
anglaise, while Renan, in the Vie de Jésus, the Origines du 
Christianisme, and similar studies, gives us a prose endowed with 
a poetic wealth altogether his own. Political economy was not 
neglected; since it was honoured by the works of Lanfrey, the 
earnest defender of reason and of freedom, in the Lglise et la 
Philosophie du 18° siecle, the sturdy opponent of Catholicism in 
the Histoire politique des Papes, of Socialism in the Lettres 
@ Everard, and of Cvsarism in the Histoire de Napoléon TI, his 
greatest work. The Mleurs du Mal of Baudelaire are poems of love, 
at once mystical and licentious. Théodore de Banville gave us 
exquisitely chiselled verses, full of elaboration, imagery, and colour, 
in his Odes, his Nouvelles Odes funambulesques, and his Trente- 
sit Ballades joyeuses; and formulated a new code of poetic laws 
in his Petit Traité dela poésie francaise, As for Théophile Gautier, 
at once a critic and a creator, who adds to his rich vocabulary the 
special study of style and form, his work is of immense importance. 
The Mariages de Paris, De Pontoise & Stamboul, the Roman d'un 
brave Homme, are all beautiful specimens of the clear and witty 
style which earned for Edmond About the nickname of “ Voltaire’s 
grandson.” Alexandre Dumas, the elder, possessed at once a vivid 
imagination and an incredible facility of production; gifts 
abundantly displayed in both his novels and his plays. Who has 
not read the Collier de la Reine, the Trois Mousquetaires, and 
the Comte de Monte-Cristo? Dumas, the younger, follows in his 
father’s footsteps. He, too, wrote both plays and novels. L’affaire 
Clémenceau, the Dame aux Camélias, the Demi-monde, the Fils 
naturel, reveal him as a writer, a thinker, and a moralist. Grace 
is the marked characteristic of both the plays and the novels 
of Octave Feuillet. The Comte de Gobineau, who left one 
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great poem unfinished, Amadis, is a scholar as well as a poet. 
He undertook, in his Religions et les Philosophies dans 0 Aste 
centrale, to make known the history and the doctrines of Persian 
cults; he displays his profound erudition in his Histoire des Perses 
@apres les Auteurs orientaux, grecs et latins, and his Essai sur 
V'Inégalité des Races humaines was the starting-point of a new 
school of chronology. Victor Hugo reformed French poetry, found 
new virility by saturating his vocabulary with the wealth of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He is the great master of the 
Romantic School, which he substituted for the Classic School. 
Whether he dealt with political, religious, social, or artistic matters, 
whether he wrote fiction, drama, or verse, he is at home in every 
department of literary activity, everywhere a master. Exiled by 
the events of the 2nd December 1851, he took refuge first in 
Jersey and later in Guernsey. There, face to face with the waves, he 
seems to have found inspiration in the storms, in the grandeur of 
the sea. In that environment he wrote two pamphlets, Napoléon 
le Petit and the Chdtiments, which are at once histories and poems 
ef the highest rank. Later, he wrote the Légende des Sidcles, a 
series of epopees and marvellous fancies in which he brings back 
to life the extinct civilisations of twenty centuries. Notre-Dame 
de Paris, gives us again the Paris of the Middle Ages, while the 
Misérables is a moving tale based upon an erudite historical 
conception. Hugo sought for the most striking antitheses, evoking 
the paroxysms of love and of fear. Nothing is too lofty for his 
imagination, characterised as it 1s by the most sublime grandeur. 
Renan well said that Hugo, “like a Cyclops still half buried in 
the earth, possesses the secrets of a lost world. His tremendous 
writings reflect, as in a mirage, a universe which no other eye but 
his can still see.” Yet he could leave these regions of the super- 
natural and the fantastic, and the Art d’étre Grand-pere shows 
that he can commune, as no one else could, with the pure soul of 
a child. The fanciful verses, entitled the Prunes, which Alphonse 
Daudet included in his volume of Amoureuses, first drew attention 
to the author whom the Nabad, Numa Rouwmesian, and other 
successful works soon placed among the list of contemporary 
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novelists. The Vers of Guy de Maupassant are the work of a 
writer of humorous tales, and the poet-musician Verlaine finds 
new rhythms in Sagesse and the Romans sans paroles, while the 
fertile pen of Claretie produces novels, plays, and columns of 
journalism. Erckmann-Chatrian are two authors whose unbroken 
association has merged into a single personality, and who achieved 
great popularity by their Romans nationaux. Another novelist, 
Jules Verne, gifted with a vivid imagination and a ready wit, 
breaks away from the old traditions of the fairy-tale, and finds a 
new world of marvels, based upon the latest scientific and geo- 
graphical researches. Cing Semaines en Ballon, the first story of this 
sort, was soon followed by the Désert de Glace, Vingt mille Lieues 
sous les Mers, the Voyage autour du Monde en SO jours, all of 
which won unbounded popularity. Louis Viaud, a writer of great 
talent, signs the pseudonym of Pierre Loti to Madame Chrysantheme, 
Mon frere Yves, and the Pécheur dIslande, all charming books. 
Theuriet is at once a novelist and a poet. Exquisite in Raymonde, 
touching in the Milleul dun Marquis, psychological in Sawvageonne, 
he shows his love for nature in the Journal de Tristan, and his 
keen analysis in Michel Verneuil. Thibault, who writes under 
the name of “ Anatole France,” has published some fine verses, the 
Poémes dorés, and he takes his place among the delicate writers of 
short stories in his Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard. Catulle Mendés 
has written some beautiful verse; his Soleil de Minuit. the Soirs 
moroses; and some brilliant fiction, too. At the head of the 
Realistic School stands Emile Zola, who, in Thérése Raquin, 
Rougon Macquart, La Terre, and other novels depicts everything 
he sees, without recoiling from the least important detail, however 
brutal it may be. These powerful studies are written in a rich 
and vigorous style, and they exercise a considerable influence upon 
contemporary fiction. Paul Bourget shows originality and psycho- 
logical insight in Cruelle Hnigme, ?'Irreparabie, and Un Crime 
d Amour, while Sully-Prudhomme gives his thoughts masterly 
expression in Justice, Vaines Tendresses, and Le Bonheur, The 
poetic idiom of Southern France was restored to life by the 
Provencal poet, Mistral, whose grand rustic epopée Mireille, and 
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whose Calendan, too, enjoyed an immediate success; while Fran- 
ois Coppée, an observer of nature and of the life about him, gives 
us a picture of delightful and familiar scenes in the Intimités, Les 
Humbles, and La Greve des Forgerons. Criticism has its shining 
lights in the person of J. Lemaitre with his Contemporains, and 
Brunetiére, who displays his learning in Racine, Diderot, Le Roman 
Naturaliste, Histoire et Littérature. Nor must we forget that 
history has recently been enriched by such important works as 
Guizot’s L’ Histoire racontée & mes petits Enfants; Le Consulat et 
Empire by Thiers; Louis Blane’s L’ Histoire de la Révolution 
Jrangaise ; and Michelet’s Z’ Histoire de France, as well as a mass of 
monographs, memoirs, and volumes of letters and of recollections. 

On the whole, the nineteenth century has produced a great 
variety of important works. It is not possible to sum up in one 
word their general character, but some general observations suggest 
themselves. The first is that romance and the naturalistic school 
occupy an important place in the literature of our time; and the 
second is, that as we approach the close of the century, indivi- 
duality of product tends more and more to replace the system by 
which the writers of an earlier day grouped themselves in schools. 
It becomes evident, too, that the seeking for the exact word, and 
for the “document” is accompanied on all sides by a scrupulous 
study of form, which has never been more sedulously cultivated. 
Erudition appears hand in hand with fancy, and criticism exercises 
more and more its sapient influence. 
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SALAMMBO AND HER LOVER. 
By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 


(Gustave Fraupert, leading French novelist, noted for minute “ reale 
ism’? and highly elaborated style, was born at Rouen, December 12, 1821; died 
May 8, 1880. His first two novels, ‘‘ Madame Bovary ’’ and ‘‘ The Temptation 
of St. Anthony,’ were published serially in 1857 ; he was prosecuted for immor- 
ality on account of the former, but acquitted. ‘+ Salammb6” (scene laid about 
B.C. 240) appeared in 1862, after a visit to the site of ancient Carthage ; ‘+ Senti« 
mental Education, a Young Man’s Romance,”’ in 1869; ‘‘ Three Tales’? in 1877. 
He wrote also unsuccessful plays. Posthumously were published ‘‘ Bouvard 
and Pécuchet,’’ ‘* Letters to George Sand,’’ and others. ] 


MAtTHO was bound on the elephant’s back, his four limbs 
crosswise, and all the unwounded escorted him, hurrying with 
a great commotion back to Carthage. 

The water-clock of Khamotin marked the fifth hour of the 
night when they reached Malqua. Here Matho reopened his 
eyes. ‘There were such vast numbers of lights on the houses 
that the city seemed to be all in flames. 

A mighty clamor came confusedly to him, and lying on his 
back he gazed at the stars. Then a door closed upon him, and 
darkness enveloped him. ; . 

There were rejoicings at Carthage —rejoicings deep, uni- 
versal, extravagant, frantic; the holes of the ruins had been 
stopped up, the statues of the Gods had been repainted, the 
streets were strewn with myrtle branches, incense smoked at 
the corners of the crossways, and the throng on the terraces 
looked, in their variagated garments, like heaps of flowers 
blooming in the air. 

The people accosted one another, and embraced one an- 
other with tears ; — the Tyrian towns were taken, the Nomads 
dispersed, and all the Barbarians annihilated. The Acropolis 
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was hidden beneath colored velaria; the beaks of the triremes, 
drawn up in line outside the mole, shone like a dike of dia- 
monds; everywhere there was a sense of the restoration of 
order, the beginning of a new existence, and the diffusion of 
vast happiness: it was the day of Salammbdé’s marriage with 
the king of the Numidians. 

On the terrace of the temple of Khamon there were three 
long tables laden with gigantic plates, at which the Priests, 
Ancients, and Rich were going to sit, and there was a fourth 
and higher one for Hamilear, Narr’ Havas, and Salammb6; for 
as she had saved her country by the restoration of the zaimph, 
the people turned her wedding into a national rejoicing, and 
were waiting in the square below till she should appear. 

But their impatience was excited by another and more acrid 
longing: Matho’s death had been promised for the ceremony. 

It had been proposed at first to flay him alive, to pour lead 
into his entrails, to kill him with hunger; he should be tied 
to a tree, and an ape behind him should strike him on the head 
with a stone; he had offended Tanith, and the cynocephaluses 
of Tanith should avenge her. Others were of opinion that he 
should be led about en a dromedary after linen wicks, dipped 
in oil, had been inserted in his body in several places — and 
they took pleasure in the thought of the large animal wander- 
ing through the streets with this man writhing beneath the 
fires like a candelabrum blown about by the wind. 

But what citizens should be charged with his torture, and 
why disappoint the rest? They would have liked a kind of 
death in which the whole town might take part, in which 
every hand, every weapon, everything Carthaginian, to the 
very paving stones in the streets and the waves in the gulf, 
could rend him, and crush him, and annihilate him. Accord: 
ingly the Ancients decided that he should go from his prison 
to the square of Khamon without any escort, and with his arms 
fastened to his back: it was forbidden to strike him to the heart, 
in order that he might live the longer; to put out his eyes, so 
that he might see his torture through; to hurl anything against 
his person, or to lay more than three fingers upon him at a time. 

Although he was not to appear until the end of the day, the 
people sometimes fancied that he could be seen, and the crowd 
would rush toward the Acropolis, and empty the streets, to 
return with lengthened murmurings. Some people had re- 
mained standing in the same place since the day before, and 
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they would call on one another from a distance and show theix 
nails, which they had allowed to grow, the better to bury them 
in his flesh. Others walked restlessly up and down; some 
were as pale as though they were awaiting their own execution. 

Suddenly lofty feather fans rose above the heads, behind the 
Mappalian district. It was Salammbé leaving her palace; a 
sigh of relief found vent. 

But the procession was long in coming; it marched with 
deliberation. 

First there filed past the priests of the Pataee Gods, then 
those of Eschmoun, of Melkarth, and all the other colleges in 
succession, with the same insignia, and in the same order as 
had been observed at the time of the sacrifice. The pontiffs of 
Moloch passed with heads bent, and the multitude stood aside 
from them in a kind of remorse. But the priests of Rabbetna 
advanced with a proud step, and with lyres in their hands; the 
priestesses followed them in transparent robes of yellow or 
black, uttering cries lke birds and writhing like vipers, or 
else whirling round to the sound of flutes to imitate the dance 
of the stars, while their hight garments wafted putfs of delicate 
scents through the streets. 

The Kedeschim, with painted eyelids, who symbolized the 
hermaphroditism of the Divinity, received applause among these 
women, and, being perfumed and dressed like them, they re- 
sembled them in spite of their flat breasts and narrower hips. 
Moreover, on this day the female principle dominated and con- 
fused all things; a mystic lasciviousness moved in the heavy 
air; the torches were already lighted in the depths of the sacred 
woods; there was to be a great prostitution there during the 
night; three vessels had brought courtesans from Sicily, and 
others had come from the desert. | 

As the colleges arrived they ranged themselves in the courts 
of the temples, on the outer galleries, and along double stair- 
cases which rose against the walls, and drew together at the 
top. Files of white robes appeared between the colonnades, 
and the architecture was peopled with human statues, motion- 
less as statues of stone. 

Then came the masters of the exchequer, the governors of 
the provinces, and all the Rich. A great tumult prevailed 
below. Adjacent streets were discharging the crowd, hier- 
odules were driving it back with blows of sticks; and then 
Salammbé appeared in a litter surmounted by a purple canopy, 
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and surrounded by the Ancients crowned with their golden 
tiaras. 

Thereupon an immense shout arose; the cymbals and crotala 
sounded more loudly, the tambourines thundered, and the great 
purple canopy sank between the two pylons. 

It appeared again on the first landing. Salammbd was 
walking slowly beneath it; then she crossed. the terrace to take 
her seat behind on a kind of throne cut out of the carapace of a 
tortoise. An ivory stool with three steps was pushed beneath 
her feet; two negro children knelt on the edge of the first step, 
and sometimes she would rest both arms, which were laden with 
rings of excessive weight, upon their heads. 

From ankle to hip she was covered with a network of narrow 
meshes which were in imitation of fish scales, and shone like 
mother-of-pearl; her waist was clasped by a blue zone, which 
allowed her breasts te be seen through two crescent-shaped. 
slashings; the nipples were hidden by carbuncle pendants. 
She had a headdress made of peacock’s feathers studded with 
gems; an ample cloak, as white as snow, fell behind her —and 
with her elbows at her sides, her knees pressed together, and 
circles of diamonds on the upper part of her arms, she remained 
perfectly upright in a hieratic attitude. 

Her father and her husband were on two lower seats, Narr’ 
Havas dressed in a light simar and wearing his crown of rock 
salt, from which there strayed two tresses of hair as twisted as 
the horns of Ammon; and Hamilear in a violet tunic figured 
with gold vine branches, and with a battle sword at his side. 

The python of the temple of Eschmoun lay on the ground 
amid pools of pink oil in the space inclosed by the tables, and, 
biting its tail, described a large, black circle. In the middle 
of the circle there was a copper pillar bearing a crystal egg; 
and, as the sun shone upon it, rays were emitted on every side. 

Behind Salammbé, stretched the priests of Tanith in linen 
robes; on her right the Ancients, in their tiaras, formed a ereat 
gold line, and on the other side the Rich, with their emerald 

scepters, a great green line—while quite in the background, 
where the priests of Moloch were 1 ranged, the cloaks looked like 
a wall of purple. The other colleges occupied the lower ter- 
races. The multitude obstructed the streets. It reached to 
the house tops, and extended in long files to the summit of the 
Acropolis. Having thus the people at her feet, the firmament 
above her head, and around her the immensity of the sea, the 
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gulf, the mountains, and the distant provinces, Salammbé in 
her splendor was blended with Tanith, and seemed the very 
Genius of Carthage, and its embodied soul. 

The feast was to last all night, and lamps with several 
branches were planted like trees on the painted woolen cloths 
which covered the low tables. Large electrum flagons, blue 
glass amphoras, tortoise-shell spoons, and small round loaves 
were crowded between the double row of pearl-bordered plates ; 
bunches of grapes with their leaves had been rolled round ivory 
vine stocks after the fashion of the thyrsus; blocks of snow 
were melting on ebony trays, and lemons, pomegranates, gourds, 
and watermelons formed hillocks beneath the lofty silver plate; 
boars with open jaws were wallowing in the dust of spices; 
hares, covered with their fur, appeared to be bounding amid 
the flowers; there were shells filled with forcemeat; the pastry 
had symbolic shapes; when the covers of the dishes were re- 
moved doves flew out. 

The slaves, meanwhile, with tunics tucked up, were going 
about on tiptoe; from time to time a hymn sounded on the 
lyres, or a choir of voices rose. ‘The clamor of the people, con- 
tinuous as the noise of the sea, floated vaguely around the feast, 
and seemed to lull it in a broader harmony; some recalled the 
banquet of the Mercenaries; they gave themselves up to dreams 
of happiness; the sun was beginning to go down, and the 
crescent of the moon was already rising in another part of the 
sky. 
But Salammb6 turned her head as though some one had 
called her; the peopie, who were watching her, followed the 
direction of her eyes. 

The door of the dungeon, hewn in the rock at tho foot of 
the temple, on the summit of the Acropolis, had just opened; 
and a man was standing on the threshold of this black hole. 

He came forth bent double, with the seared look of fallow 
deer when suddenly enlarged. 

The light dazzled him, he stood motionless awhile. All 
had recognized him and they held their breath. 

In their eyes the body of this victim was something pecul- 
iarly theirs, and was adorned with almost religious splendor. 
They bent forward to see him, especially the women. They 
burned to gaze upon him who had caused the deaths of their 
children and husbands; and from the bottom of their souls 
there sprang up in spite of themselyes an infamous curiosity, 
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a desire to know him completely, a wish mingled with remorse 
which turned to increased execration. 

At last he advanced; then the stupefaction of surprise dis- 
appeared. Numbers of arms were raised, and he was lost to 
sight. 

The staircase of the Acropolis had sixty steps. He de- 
scended them as though he were rolled down in a torrent from 
the top of a mountain; three times he was seen to leap, and 
then he alighted below on his feet. 

His shoulders were bleeding, his breast was panting with 
great shocks; and he made such efforts to burst his bonds that 
his arms, which were crossed on his naked loins, swelled like 
pieces of a serpent. . 

Several streets began in front of him, leading from the spot 
at which he found himself. In each of them a triple row of 
bronze chains fastened to the navels of the Pataec Gods ex- 
tended in parallel lines from one end to the other; the crowd 
was massed against the houses, and servants, belonging to the 
Ancients, walked in the middle brandishing thongs. 

One of them drove him forward with a great blow; Matho 
began to move. 

They thrust their arms over the chains, shouting out that 
the road had been left too wide for him; and he passed along, 
felt, pricked, and slashed by all those fingers; when he reached 
the end of one street another appeared; several times he flung 
himself to one side to bite them; they speedily dispersed, the 
chains held him back, and the crowd burst out laughing. 

A child rent his ear; a young girl, hiding the point of a 
spindle in her sleeve, split his cheek; they tore handfuls of 
hair from him and strips of flesh; others smeared his face with 
sponges steeped in filth and fastened upon sticks. A stream 
of blood started from the right side of his neck; frenzy imme- 
diately set in. This last Barbarian was to them a representa- 
tive of all the Barbarians, and all the army; they were taking 
vengeance on him for their disasters, their terrors, and their 
shame. The rage of the mob developed with its gratification ; 
the curving chains were overstrained, and were on the point 
of breaking; the people did not feel the blows of the slaves who 
struck at them to drive them back; some clung to the projec- 
tions of the houses; all the openings in the walls were stopped 
up with heads; and they howled at him the mischief that they 
could not inflict upon him. 
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It was atrocious, filthy abuse, mingled with ironical encour- 
agements and with imprecations; and, his present tortures not 
being enough for them, they foretold to him others that should 
be still more terrible in eternity. 

This vast baying filled Carthage with stupid continuity. 
Frequently a single syllable—a hoarse, deep, and frantic in- 
tonation — would be repeated for several minutes by the entire 
people. The walls would vibrate with it from top to bottom, 
and both sides of the street would seem to Matho to be coming 
against him, and carrying him off the ground, like two immense 
arms stifling him in the air. 

Nevertheless he remembered that he had experienced some- 
thing like it before. The same crowd was on the terraces, 
there were the same looks and the same wrath; but then he 
had walked free, all had then dispersed, for a God covered him 
—and the recollection of this, gaining precision by degrees, 
brought a crushing sadness upon him. Shadows passed before 
his eyes; the town whirled round in his head, his blood streamed 
from a wound in his hip, he felt that he was dying; his hams 
bent, and he sank quite gently upon the pavement. 

Some one went to the peristyle of the temple of Melkavrth, 
took thence the bar of a tripod, heated red hot in the coals, 
and, slipping it beneath the first chain, pressed it against his 
wound. The flesh was seen to smoke; the hootings of the 
people drowned his voice; he was standing again. 

Six paces further on, and he fell a third and again a fourth 
time; but some new torture always made him rise. They dis- 
charged little drops of boiling oil through tubes at him; they 
strewed pieces of broken glass beneath his feet; still he walked 
on. At the corner of the street of Satheb he leaned his back 
against the wall beneath the penthouse of a shop, and advanced 
no further. . 

The slaves of the Council struck him with their whips of 
hippopotamus leather, so furiously and long that the fringes of 
their tunics were drenched with sweat. Matho appeared in- 
sensible; suddenly he started off and began to run at random, 
making noise with his lips like one shivering with severe cold. 
He threaded the streets of Boudes, and the street of Scpo, 
crossed the Green Market, and reached the square of Khamon. 

He now belonged to the priests; the slaves had just dis- 
persed the crowd, and there was more room. Matho gazed round 
him and his eyes encountered Salammbdé. 
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At the first step that he had taken she had risen; then, as 
he approached, she had involuntarily advanced by degrees to 
the edge of the terrace; and soon all external things were 
blotted out, and she saw only Matho. Silence fell. in her 
soul —one of those abysses wherein the whole world ‘disap- 
pears beneath the pressure of a single thought, a memory, a 
look. This man who was walking toward her attracted her. 

Excepting his eyes he had no appearance of humanity left; 
he was a long, perfectly red shape; his broken bonds hung 
down his thighs, but they could not be distinguished from the 
tendons of his wrists, which were laid quite bare; his mouth 
remained wide open; from his eye sockets there darted flames 
which seemed to rise up to his hair—and the wretch still 
walked on! 

He reached the foot of the terrace. Salammbé was leaning 
over the balustrade; those frightful eyeballs were scanning her, 
and there rose within her a consciousness of all that he had 
suffered for her. Although he was in his death agony, she 
could see him once more “kneeling in his tent, encircling her 
waist with his arms, and stammering out gentle words; she 
thirsted to feel them and hear them again; she did not want 
him to die! At this moment Matho gaye a great start; she 
was on the point of shrieking aloud. He fell backward and 
did not stir again. 

Salammbé was borne back, nearly swooning, to her throne 
by the priests who flocked about her. They congratulated her; 
it was her work. All clapped their hands and stamped their 
feet, howling her name. 

A man darted upon the corpse. Although he had no beard 
he had the cloak of a priest of Moloch on his shoulder, and in 
his belt that species of knife which they employed for cutting 
up the sacred meat, and which terminated, at the end of the 
handle, in a golden spatula. He cleft Matho’s breast with a 
single blow, then snatched out the heart and laid it upon the 
spoon; and Schahabarim, uplifting his arm, offered it to the 
sun. 

The sun sank behind the waves; his rays fell like long 
arrows upon the red heart. As the beatings diminished the 
planet sank into the sea; and at the last palpitation it disap- 
peared. 

Then from the gulf to the lagoon, and from the isthmus to 
the pharos, in all the streets, on all the houses, and on all the 
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temples, there was a single shout; sometimes it paused, to be 
again renewed; the building shook with it; Carthage was con- 
vulsed, as it were, in the spasm of Titanic joy and boundless 
hope. 

Narr’ Havas, drunk with pride, passed his left arm beneath 
Salammb6’s waist in token of possession; and taking a gold 
patera in his right hand, he drank to the Genius of Carthage. 

Salammbo rose like her husband, with a cup in her hand, to 
drink also. She fell down again with her head lying over the 
back of the throne, —pale, stiff, with parted lips, —and her 
loosened hair hung to the ground. 
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HANNIBAL AS STRATEGIST AND SOLDIER. 
By LIVY. 


[Titus Livius, Roman historian, was born near what is now Padua, B.c. 59, 
He lived at Rome under Augustus, making so splendid a literary reputation that 
one man went from Spain to Rome and back merely to look at him; but he re- 
tired to his native town, and died there n.c. 17. His cnduring repute rests on 
his History of Rome from its foundation to the death of Drusus, in one hundred 
and forty-two books, of which only thirty-five are extant. ] 


THE CROSSING OF THE ALPS, B.C. 218-217. 


AFTER composing the dissensions of the Allobroges, being 
on his way to the Alps, he proceeded to the Tricorii; his 
way being nowhere obstructed till he came to the river 
Druentia. This stream, rising amid the Alps, is by far the 
most difficult to pass of all the rivers in Gaul: for though it 
rolls down an immense body of water, yet it does not admit 
of ships; because, being restrained by no banks, and flowing 
in several and not always the same channels, and continually 
forming new shallows and new whirlpools (on which account 
the passage is also uncertain to a person on foot), and rolling 
down besides gravelly stones, it affords no firm or safe passage 
to those who enter it; and having been at that time swollen 
by showers, it created great disorder among the soldiers as they 
crossed, when, in addition to other difficulties, they were of 
themselves confused by their own hurry and uncertain shouts. 

From the Druentia, by a road that lay principally through 
plains, Hannibal arrived at the Alps without molestation from 
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the Gauls that inhabit those regions. Then, though the scene 
had been previously anticipated from report (by which uncer- 
tainties are wont to be exaggerated), yet the height of the 
mountains when viewed so near, and the snows almost mingling 
with the sky, the shapeless huts situated on the cliffs, the cattle 
and beasts of burden withered by the cold, the men unshorn 
and wildly dressed, all things, animate and inanimate, stiffened 
with frost, and other objects more terrible to be seen than de- 
scribed, renewed their alarm. ‘To them, marching up the first 
acclivities, the mountaineers appeared occupying the heights 
overhead ; who, if they had occupied the more concealed valleys, 
might, by rushing out suddenly to the attack, have occasioned 
great flight and havoc. Hannibal orders them to halt, and 
having sent forward Gauls to view the ground, when he found 
there was no passage that way, he pitches his camp in the widest 
valley he could find, among places all rugged and precipitous. 
Then, having learned from the same Gauls, when they had 
mixed in conversation with the mountaineers, from whom they 
differed little in language and manners, that the pass was only 
beset during the day, and that at night each withdrew to his 
own dwelling, he advanced at the dawn to the heights, as if 
designing openly and by day to force his way through the 
defile. The day then being passed in feigning a different 
attempt from that which was in preparation, when they had 
fortified the camp in the same place where they had halted, 
as soon as he perceived that the mountaineers had descended 
from the heights, and that the guards were withdrawn, having 
lighted for show a greater number of fires than was proportioned 
to the number that remained, and having left the baggage in 
the camp, with the cavalry and the principal part of the infantry, 
he himself with a party of light-armed, consisting of all the 
most courageous of his troops, rapidly cleared the defile, and 
took post on those very heights which the enemy had occupied. 

At dawn of light the next day the camp broke up, and the 
rest of the army began to move forward. The mountaineers, 
on a signal being given, were now assembling from their forts 
to their usual station, when they suddenly behold part of the 
enemy overhanging them from aboye, in possession of their 
former position, and the others passing along the road. Both 
these objects, presented at the same time to the eye and the 
mind, made them stand motionless for a little while ; but when 
they afterwards saw the confusion in the pass, and that the 
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marching body was thrown into disorder by the tumult which 
itself created, principally from the horses being terrified, think- 
ing that whatever terror they added would suffice for the 
destruction of the enemy, they scramble along the dangerous 
rocks, as being accustomed alike to pathless and circuitous 
ways. ‘Then indeed the Carthaginians were opposed at once 
by the enemy and by the difficulties of the ground; and each 
striving to escape first from the danger, there was more fight- 
ing among themselves than with their opponents. The horses, 
in particular, created danger in the lines, which, being terrified 
by the discordant clamors which the groves and reéchoing val- 
leys augmenied, fell into confusion; and if by chance struck 
or wounded, they were so dismayed that they occasioned a 
great loss both of men and baggage of every description : and 
as the pass on both sides was broken and precipitous, this 
tumult threw many down to an immense depth, some even of 
the armed men; but the beasts of burden, with their loads, 
were rolled down like the fall of some vast fabric. Though 
these disasters were shocking to view, Hannibal, however, kept 
his place for a little, and kept his men together, lest he might 
augment the tumult and disorder; but afterwards, when he 
saw the line broken, and that there was danger that he should 
bring over his army preserved to no purpose if deprived of 
their baggage, he hastened down from the higher ground; 
and though he had routed the enemy by the first onset alone, 
he at the same time increased the disorder in his own army : 
but that tumult was composed in a moment, after the roads 
were cleared by the flight of the mountaineers ; and presently 
the whole army was conducted through, not only without being 
disturbed, but almost in silence. He then took a fortified 
place, which was the capital of that district, and the little vil- 
lages that lay around it, and fed his army for three days with 
the corn and cattle he had taken; and during these three days, 
as the soldiers were neither obstructed by the mountaineers, 
who had been daunted by the first engagement, nor yet much 
by the ground, he made considerable way. 

He then came to another state, abounding, for a mountain- 
ous country, with inhabitants ; where he was nearly overcome, 
not by open war, but by his own arts of treachery and ambus- 
cade. Some old men, governors of forts, came as deputies 
to the Carthaginian, professing, “that having been warned by 
the useful example of the calamities of others, they wished 
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rather to experience the friendship than the hostilities of the 
Carthaginians: they would, therefore, obediently execute his 
commands, and begged that he would accept of a supply of 
provisions, guides of his march, and hostages for the sincerity 
of their promises.” Hannibal, when he had answered them in 
«a friendly manner, thinking that they should neither be rashly 
trusted nor yet rejected, lest if repulsed they might openly 
become enemies, having received the hostages whom they prof- 
fered, and made use of the provisions which they of their own 
accord brought down to the road, follows their guides, by no 
means as among a people with whom he was at peace, but with 
his line of march in close order. The elephants and cavalry 
formed the van of the marching body; he himself, examining 
everything around, and intent on every circumstance, followed 
with the choicest of the infantry. When they came into a 
narrower pass, lying on one side beneath an overhanging emi- 
nence, the barbarians, rising at once on all sides from their 
ambush, assail them in front and rear, both at close quarters 
and from a distance, and roll down huge stones on the army. 
The most numerous body of men pressed on the rear; against 
whom the infantry facing about and directing their attack 
made it very obvious that, had not the rear of the army been 
well supported, a great loss must have been sustained in that 
pass. Even as it was, they came to the extremity of danger, 
and almost to destruction; for while Hannibal hesitates to 
lead down his division into the defile, because, though he him- 
self was a protection to the cavalry, he had not in the same 
way left any aid to the infantry in the rear, the mountaineers, 
charging obliquely, and on having broken through the middle 
of the army, took possession of the road; and one night was 
spent by Hannibal without his cavalry and baggage. 

Next day, the barbarians running in to the attack between 
(the two divisions) less vigorously, the forces were reunited, 
and the defile passed, not without loss, but yet with a greater 
destruction of beasts of burden than of men. From that time 
the mountaineers fell upon them in smaller parties, more like 
an attack of robbers than war, sometimes on the van, some- 
times on the rear, according as the ground afforded them 
advantage, or stragglers advancing or loitering gave them an 
opportunity. ‘Though the elephants were driven through steep 
and narrow roads with great loss of time, yet wherever they 
went they rendered the army safe from the enemy, because 
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men unacquainted with such animals were afraid of approach- 
ing too nearly. On the ninth day they came to a summit of 
the Alps, chiefly through places trackless ; and after many mis- 
takes of their way, which were caused either by the treachery 
of the guides, or, when they were not trusted, by entering val- 
leys at random on their own conjectures of the route. For 
two days they remained encamped on the summit; and rest 
was given to the soldiers, exhausted with toil and fighting ; 
and several beasts of burden, which had fallen down among 
the rocks, by following the track of the army arrived at the 
camp. A fall of snow, it being now the season of the setting 
of the constellation of the Pleiades, caused great fear to the 
soldiers, already worn out with weariness of so many hard- 
ships. On the standards being moved forward at daybreak, 
when the army proceeded slowly over all places entirely blocked 
up with snow, and languor and despair strongly appeared in 
the countenances of all, Hannibal, having advanced before the 
standards, and ordered the soldiers to halt on a certain emi- 
nence, whence there was a prospect far and wide, points out to 
them Italy and the plains of the Po, extending themselves 
beneath the Alpine mountains, and said, “that they were now 
surmounting not only the ramparts of Italy, but also of the 
city of Rome; that the rest of the journey would be smooth 
and downhill ; that after one, or, at most, a second battle, they 
would have the citadel and capital of Italy in their power and 
possession.” The army then began to advance, the enemy 
now making no attempts beyond petty thefts, as opportunity 
offered. But the journey proved much more difficult than it 
had been in the ascent, as the declivity of the Alps, being gen- 
erally shorter on the side of Italy, is consequently steeper ; for 
nearly all the road was precipitous, narrow, and slippery, so that 
neither those who made the least stumble could prevent them- 
selves from falling, nor, when fallen, remain in the same place, 
but rolled, both men and beasts of burden, one upon another. 
They then came to a rock much more narrow, and formed 
of such perpendicular ledges that a light-armed soldier, care- 
fully making the attempt, and clinging with his hands to the 
bushes and roots around, could with difficulty lower himself 
down. The ground, even before very steep by nature, had 
been broken by a recent falling away of the earth into a preci- 
pice of nearly a thousand feet in depth. ere, when the 
cavalry had halted, as if at the end of their journey, it is 
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announced to Hannibal, wondering what obstructed the march, 
that the rock was impassable. Having then gone himself to 
view the place, it seemed clear to him that he must lead his 
army round it, by however great a circuit, through the pathless 
and untrodden regions around. But this route also proved 
impracticable ; for while the new snow of a moderate depth 
remained on the old, which had not been removed, their foot- 
steps were planted with ease as they walked upon the new 
snow, which was soft and not too deep; but when it was dis- 
solved by the trampling of so many men and beasts of burden, 
they then walked on the bare ice below, and through the dirty 
fluid formed by the melting snow. Here there was a wretched 
struggle, both on account of the slippery ice not affording any 
hold to the step, and giving way beneath the foot more readily 
by reason of the slope; and whether they assisted themselves in 
rising by their hands or their knees, their supports themselves 
giving way, they would tumble again; nor were there any 
stumps or roots near by pressing against which one might with 
hand or foot support himself; so that they only floundered on 
the smooth ice and amidst the melted snow. ‘The beasts of 
burden sometimes also cut into this lower ice by merely tread- 
ing upon it, at others they broke it completely through by the 
violence with which they struck in their hoofs in their strug- 
gling, so that most of them, as if taken in a trap, stuck in the 
hardened and deeply frozen ice. 

At length, after the men and beasts of burden had been 
fatigued to no purpose, the camp was pitched on the summit, 
the ground being cleared for that purpose with great difficulty, 
so much snow was there to be dug out and carried away. The 
soldiers being then set to make a way down the cliff, by which 
alone a passage could be effected, and it being necessary that 
they should cut through the rocks, having felled and lopped a 
number of large trees which grew around, they make a huge 
pile of timber; and as soon as a strong wind fit for exciting the 
flames arose, they set fire to it, and, pouring vinegar on the 
heated stones, they render them soft and erumbling. They 
then open a road through the incandescent rock with iron tools, 
and reduce the grades by moderate windings, so that not only 
the draft animals but the elephants also can be brought down. 
Four days being spent around the cliff, the draft animals had 
nearly perished with hunger; for the peaks were almost bare. 
and what little forage there was, the snows buried up. The 
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lower levels have valleys and sunny knolls, and brooks near 
woods, and still more suitable spots under human cultivation. 
There the draft animals are turned out to pasture, and rest is 
given to the men tired out with fatigue duty. 


THE ESCAPE BY THE STRATAGEM OF THE OXEN. 


It happened that on that day Minucius had formed a junction 
with Fabius, having been sent to secure with a guard the pass 
above Tarracina, which, contracted into a narrow gorge, over- 
hangs the sea, in order that Hannibal might not be able to get 
into the Roman territory by the Appian Way’s being unguarded. 
The dictator and master of the horse, uniting their forces, lead 
them down into the road through which Hannibal was about to 
march his troops. The enemy was two miles from that place. 

The following day the Carthaginian filled the whole road 
between the two camps with his troops in marching order; 
and though the Romans had taken their stand immediately 
under their rampart, having a decidedly superior position, yet 
the Carthaginian came up with his light horse, and, with a view 
to provoke the enemy, carried on a kind of desultory attack, 
first charging and then retreating. The Roman line remained 
in its position. The battle was slow, and more conformable to 
the wish of the dictator than of Hannibal. On the part of the 
Romans there fell two hundred, on the part of the enemy eight 
hundred.” It now began to appear that Hannibal was hemmed 
in, the road to Casilinum being blockaded; and that while 
Capua, and Samnium, and so many wealthy allies in the rear 
of the Romans might supply them with provisions, the Cartha- 
ginian, on the other hand, must winter amidst the rocks of 
Formic and the sands and hideous swamps of Liternum. Nor 
did it escape Hannibal that he was assailed by his own arts ; 
wherefore, since he could not escape by way of Casilinum, and 
since it was necessary to make for the mountains and pass the 
summit of Callicula, lest in any place the Romans should at- 
tack his troops while inclosed in valleys; having hit upon a 
stratagem calculated to deceive the sight, and excite terror 
from its appearance, by means of which he might baffle the 
enemy, he resolved to come up by stealth to the mountains at 
the commencement of night. The preparation of his wily 
stratagem was of this description. Torches, collected from 
every part of the country, and bundles of rods and dry cut- 
tings, are fastened before the horns of oxen, of which, wild and 
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tame, he had driven away a great number among other plunder 
of the country: the number of oxen was made up to nearly two 
thousand. ‘To Hasdrubal was assigned the task of driving to 
the mountains that herd, after having set fire to their horns as 
soon as ever it was dark; particularly, if he could, over the 
passes beset by the enemy. 

As soon as it was dark the camp was moyed in silence; the 
oxen were driven a little in advance of the standards. When 
they arrived at the foot of the mountains and the narrow 
passes, the signal is immediately given for setting fire to their 
horns and driving them violently up the mountains before 
them. The mere terror excited by the flame, which cast a 
glare from their heads, and the heat now approaching the 
quick and the roots of their horns, drove on the oxen as if 
goaded by madness. By which dispersion, on a sudden all the 
surrounding shrubs were in a blaze, as if the mountains and 
woods had been on fire; and the unavailing tossing of their 
heads quickening the flame, exhibited an appearance as of men 
running to and fro on every side. Those who had been placed 
to guard the passage of the wood, when they saw fires on the 
tops of the mountains, and some over their own heads, con- 
cluding that they were surrounded, abandoned their post ; 
making for the tops of the mountains in the direction in which 
the fewest fires blazed, as being the safest course ; however, 
they fell in with some oxen which had strayed from their 
herds. At first, when they beheld them at a distance, they 
stood fixed in amazement at the miracle, as it appeared to them, 
of creatures breathing fire; afterwards, when it showed itself 
to be a human stratagem, then, forsooth, concluding that there 
was an ambuscade, as they are hurrying away in flight with 
increased alarm, they fall in also with the light-armed troops 
of the enemy. But the night, when the fear was equally 
shared, kept them from commencing the battle till morning. 
Meanwhile Hannibal, having marched his whole army through 
the pass, and haying cut off some of the enemy in the very 
defile, pitches his camp in the country of Allife, 

Fabius perceived this tumult, but concluding that it was a 
snare, and being disinclined for a battle, particularly by night. 
kept his troops within the works. At break of day a battle 
took place under the summit of the mountain, in which the 
Romans, who were considerably superior in numbers, would 
have easily overpowered the light-armed of the enemy, cut off 
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as they were from their party, had not a cohort of Spaniards, 
sent back by Hannibal for that very purpose, reached the spot. 
That body being more accustomed to mountains, and being 
nore adapted, both from the agility of their hmbs and also 
from the character of their arms, to skirmishing amidst rocks 
and crags, easily foiled, by their manner of fighting, an enemy 
loaded with arms, accustomed to level ground and the steady 
kind of fighting. Separating from a contest thus by no means 
equal, they proceeded to their camps, — the Spaniards almost all 
untouched, the Romans having lost a few. Fabius also moved 
his camp, and passing the defile, took up a position above Allife, 
in a strong and elevated place. Then Hannibal, pretending to 
march to Rome through Samnium, came back as far as the 
Peligni, spreading devastation. Fabius led his troops along 
the heights midway between the army of the enemy and the 
city of Rome, neither avoiding him altogether, nor coming to 
an engagement. From the Peligni the Carthaginian turned 
his course, and going back again to Apulia, reached Geroniuin, 
a city deserted by its inhabitants from fear, as a part of its 
walls had fallen down together in ruins. The dictator formed 
a completely fortified camp in the territory of Larinum, and 
being recalled thence to Rome on account of some sacred rites, 
he not only urged the master of the horse, in virtue of his 
authority, but with advice and almost with prayers, that he 
would trust rather to prudence than fortune, and imitate him 
as a general rather than Sempronius and Flaminius; that he 
would not suppose that nothing had been achieved by having 
worn out nearly the whole summer in baffling the enemy ; that 
physicians, too, sometimes gained more by rest than by motion 
and action. That it was no small thing to have ecased to be 
conquered by an enemy so often victorious, and to have taken 
preath after successive disasters. Having thus unavailingly 
admonished the master of the horse, he set out for Rome. 


Tran BATTLE or LAKE TRASIMENUS, B.C. vi 


Hannibal lays waste the country between the city Cortona 
and the lake Trasimenus with all the devastation of war, the 
more to exasperate the enemy to revenge the injuries inflicted 
on his allies. ‘They had now reached a place formed by nature 
for an ambuscade, where the T rasimenus comes nearest to the 
mountains of Cortona. A very narrow passage only intervenes, 
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as though room enough just for that purpose had been left 
designedly ; after that a somewhat wider plain opens itself, and 
then some hills rise up. On these he pitches his camp, in full 
view, where he himself, with his Spaniards and Africans, only 
might be posted. The Baliares and his other light troops he 
leads round the mountains; his cavalry he posts at the very 
entrance of the defile, some eminences conveniently concealing 
them; in order that when the Romans had entered, the cavalry 
advancing, every place might be inclosed by the lake and the 
mountains. Flaminius, passing the defiles before it was quite 
daylight, without reconnoitering, though he had arrived at the 
lake the preceding day at sunset, when the troops began to be 
spread into the wider plain, saw that part only of the enemy 
which was opposite to him; the ambuscade in his rear and over- 
head escaped his notice. And when the Carthaginian had his 
enemy inclosed by the lake and mountains, and surrounded by 
his troops, he gives the signal to all to make a simultaneous 
charge; and each running down the nearest way, the sudden- 
ness and unexpectedness of the event was increased to the 
Romans by a mist rising from the lake, which had settled 
thicker on the plain than on the mountains; and thus the 
troops of the enemy ran down from the various eminences, 
sufficiently well discerning each other, and therefore with the 
greater regularity. A shout being raised on all sides, the 
Roman found himself surrounded before he could well see 
the enemy; and the attack on the front and flank had com- 
menced ere his line could be well formed, his arms prepared 
for action, or his swords unsheathed. 

The consul, while all were panic-struck, himself suffi- 
ciently undaunted, though in so perilous a case, marshals, as 
well as the time and place permitted, the lines which were 
thrown into confusion by each man’s turning himself towards 
the various shouts; and wherever he could approach or be 
heard, exhorts them, and bids them stand and fight: for that 
they could not escape thence by vows and prayers to the gods, 
but by exertion and valor; that a way was sometimes opened 
by the sword through the midst of marshaled armies, and that 
generally the less the fear the less the danger. However, from 
the noise and tumult, neither his advice nor command could be 
caught; and so far were the soldiers from knowing their own 
standards, and ranks, and position, that they had searce sufficient 
courage to take up arms and make them ready for battle; and 
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certain of them were surprised before they could prepare them, 
being burdened rather than protected by them; while in so 
great darkness there was more use of ears than of eyes. They 
turned their faces and eyes in every direction towards the 
groans of the wounded, the sounds of blows upon the body 
or arms, and the mingled clamors of the menacing and the 
uffrighted. Some, as they were making their escape, were 
stopped, having encountered a body of men engaged in fight ; 
and bands of fugitives returning to the battle, diverted others. 
After charges had been attempted unsuccessfully in every 
(lirection, and on their flanks the mountains and the lake, on 
the front and rear the lines of the enemy inclosed them, when 
it was evident that there was no hope of safety but in the right 
hand and the sword; then each man became to himself a leader 
and encourager to action; and an entirely new contest arose, 
not a regular line, with principes, hastati, and triarii; nor of 
such a sort as that the vanguard should fight before the stand- 
ards, and the rest of the troops behind them; nor such that 
each soldier should be in his own legion, cohort, or company : 
chance collects them into bands; and each man’s own will 
assigned to him his post, whether to fight in front or rear ; 
and so great was the ardor of the conflict, so intent were their 
minds upon the battle, that not one of the combatants felt an 
earthquake which threw down large portions of many of the 
cities of Italy, turned rivers from their rapid courses, carried 
the sea up into rivers, and leveled mountains with a tremen- 
dous crash. 

The battle was continued near three hours, and in every 
quarter with fierceness; around the consul, however, it was still 
hotter and more determined. Both the strongest of the troops, 
aml himself too, promptly brought assistance wherever he per- 
ceived his men hard pressed and distressed. But, distinguished 
by his armor, the enemy attacked him with the utmost vigor, 
while his countrymen defended him; until an Insubrian horse- 
man, named Ducarius, knowing him also by his face, says to his 
countrymen, ‘“ Lo, this is the consul who slew our legions and laid 
waste our fields and city. Now will I offer this victim to the 
shades of my countrymen, miserably slain; ” and putting spurs 
to his horse, he rushes through a very dense body of the enemy ; 
and first slaying his armor bearer, who had opposed himself to 
his attack as he approached, ran the consul through with his 
lance; the triarii, opposing their shields, kept him off when 
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seeking to despoil him. ‘Then first the flight of a great num- 
ber began; and now neither the lake nor the mountains 
obstructed their hurried retreat; they run through all places, 
confined and precipitous, as though they were blind; and arms 
and men are tumbled one upon another. A great many, when 
there remained no more space to run, advancing into the water 
through the first shallows of the lake, plunge in, as far as they 
could stand above it with their heads and shoulders. Some 
there were whom inconsiderate fear induced to try to escape 
even by swimming; but as that attempt was inordinate and 
hopeless, they were either gverwhelmed in the deep water, their 
courage failing, or, wearied to no purpose, made their way back, 
with extreme difficulty, to the shallows, and there were cut up 
on all hands by the cavalry of the enemy, which had entered 
the water. Near upon six thousand of the foremost body, hav- 
ing gallantly forced their way through the opposing enemy, 
entirely unacquainted with what was occurring in their rear, 
escaped from the defile; and having halted on a certain rising 
ground, and hearing only the shouting and clashing of arms, 
they could not know nor discern, by reason of the mist, what 
was the fortune of the battle. At length, the affair being 
decided, when the mist, dispelled by the increasing heat of the 
sun, had cleared the atmosphere, then, in the clear light, the 
mountains and plains showed their ruin, and the Roman army 
miserably destroyed; and thus, lest, being descried at a dis- 
tance, the cavalry should be sent against them, hastily snatch- 
ing up their standards, they hurried away with all possible 
expedition. On the following day, when in addition to their 
extreme sufferings in other respects, famine also was at hand, 
Maharbal, who had followed them during the night with the 
whole body of cavalry, pledging his honor that he would Jet 
them depart with single garments if they would deliver up 
their arms, they surrendered themselves; which promise was 
_kept by Hannibal with Punie fidelity, and he threw them all 
into chains. 

This is the celebrated battle at the Trasimenus, and recorded 
among the few disasters of the Roman people. Fifteen thousand 
Romans were slain in the battle. Ten thousand, who had been 
scattered in the flight through all Etruria, returned to the city 
by different roads. One thousand five hundred of the enemy 
perished in the battle; many on both sides died afterwards of 
their wounds. 
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THE BATTLE oF CANNa#, B.c. 216. 


The consuls persisted in the same opinions they ever enter- 
tained; but nearly all acquiesced with Varro, and none with 
Paulus except Servilius, the consul of the former year. In 
compliance with the opinion of the majority, they set out, 
under the impulse of destiny, to render Canne celebrated by 
a Roman disaster. Hannibal had pitched his camp near that 
village, with his back to the wind Vuiturnus, which, in those 
plains which are parched with drought, carries with it clouds 
of dust. This circumstance was not only very advantageous 
to the camp, but would be a great protection to them when 
they formed their line; as they, with the wind blowing only 
on their backs, would combat with an enemy blinded with the 
thickly blown dust. 

When the consuls, employing sufficient diligence in explor- 
ing the road_in pursuit of the Carthaginian, had arrived at 
Cann, where they had the enemy in the sight of them, having 
divided their forces, they fortify two camps, with nearly the 
same interval as before, at Geronium. The river Aufidus, 
which flowed by both the camps, afforded approach to thé 
watering parties of each, as opportunity served, though not 
without contest. The Romans in the lesser. camp, however, 
which was on the other side the Aufidus, were more freely 
furnished with water, because the farther bank had no guard 
of the enemy. Hannibal, entertaining a hope that the consuls 
would not decline a battle in this tract, which was naturally 
adapted to a cavalry engagement, in which portion of his 
forces he was invincible, formed his line, and provoked the 
enemy by a skirmishing attack with his Numidians. Upon 
this the Roman camp began again to be embroiled by a mutiny 
among the soldiers, and the disagreement of the consuls: since 
Paulus instanced to Varro the temerity of Sempronius and 
Flaminius; while Varro pointed to Fabius, as a specious ex- 
ample to timid and inactive generals. ‘he latter called both 
gods and men to witness “that no part of the blame attached 
to him, that Hannibal had now made Italy his own, as it were, 
by right of possession; that he was held bound by his col- 
league; that the swords and arms were taken out of the hands 
of the indignant soldiers, who were eager to fight.” The 
former declared “that, if any disaster should befall the legions 
thus exposed and betrayed into an ill-advised and imprudent 
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battle, he should be exempt from any blame, though the sharer 
of all the consequences. That he must take care that their 
hands were equally energetic in the battle, whose tongues were 
so forward and impetuous.” 

While time is thus consumed in altercation rather than 
deliberating, Hannibal, who had kept his troops drawn up in 
order of battle till late in the day, when he had led the rest 
of them back into the camp, sends Numidians across the river 
to attack a watering party of the Romans from the lesser_ 
camp. Having routed this disorderly band by shouting and 
tumult, before they had well reached the opposite bank, they 
advanced even to an outpost which was before the rampart, 
and near the very gates of the camp. It seemed so great an 
indignity, that now even the camp of the Romans should be 
terrified by a tumultuary band of auxiliaries, that this cause 
alone kept back the Romans from crossing the river forthwith, 
and forming their line, that the chief command was on that 
day held by Paulus. Accordingly, Varro, on the following 
day, on which it was his turn to hold the command, without 
consulting his colleague, displayed the signal for battle, and, 
forming his troops, led them across the river. Paulus followed, 
because he could better disapprove of the proceeding than 
withhold his assistance. Having crossed the river, they add 
to their forces those which they had in the lesser camp; and 
thus forming their line, place the Roman cavalry in the right 
wing, which was next the river; and next them the infantry : 
at the extremity of the left wing the allied cavalry ; within 
them the allied infantry, extending to the center, and contigu- 
ous to the Roman legions. The darters, and the rest of the 
light-armed auxiliaries, formed the van. The consuls com- 
manded the wings, —'Terentius the left, Amilius the right. 
To Germinus Servilius was committed the charge of main- 
taining the battle in the center. 

Hannibal, at break of day, having sent before him the 
Baliares and other light-armed troops, crossed the river, and 
placed his troops in line of battle, as he had conveyed them 
across the river. The Gallic and Spanish cavalry he placed 
in the left wing, opposite the Roman cavalry: the right wing 
was assigned to the Numidian cavalry, the center of the line 
being strongly formed by the infantry, so that both extremities 
of it were composed of Africans, between which Gauls and 
Spaniards were placed. One would suppose the Africans were 
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for the most part Romans, they were so equipped with arms 
captured at the Trebia, and for the greater part at the Trasi- 
menus. ‘The shields of the Gauls and Spaniards were of the 
same shape, their swords unequal and dissimilar. The Gauls 
had very long ones, without points. The Spaniards, who were 
accustomed to stab, more than to cut, their enemy, had swords 
convenient, from their shortness, and with points. The aspect 
of these nations in other respects was terrific, both as to the 
appearance they exhibited and the size of their persons. The 
Gauls were naked above the navel : the Spaniards stood arrayed 
in linen vests resplendent with surprising whiteness, and bor- 
dered with purple. The whole amount of infantry standing in 
battle array was forty thousand ; of cavalry ten. The generals 
who commanded the wings were, on the left, Hasdrubal ; on 
the right, Maharbal : Hannibal himself, with his brother Mago, 
commanded the center. The sun very conveniently shone 
obliquely upon both parties—the Romans facing the south, 
and the Carthaginians the north ; either placed so designedly, 
or having stood thus by chance. ‘The wind, which the inhab- 
itants of the district call the Vulturnus, blowing violently in 
front of the Romans, prevented their seeing far by rolling 
clouds of dust into their faces. 

The shout being raised, the auxiliaries charged, and the 
battle commenced, in the first place, with the light-armed 
troops: then the left wing, consisting of the Gallic and Span- 
ish cavalry, engages with the Roman right wing, by no means 
in the manner of a cavalry battle; for they were obliged to 
engage front to front; for, as on one side the river, on the 
other the line of infantry hemmed them in, there was no space 
left at their flanks for evolution, but both parties were com- 
pelled to press directly forward. At length the horses stand- 
ing still, and being crowded together, man grappling with 
man, dragged him from his horse. The contest now came to 
be carried on principally on foot. The battle, however, was 
more violent than lasting; and the Roman cavalry being re- 
pulsed, turn their backs. About the conclusion of the contest 
between the cavalry, the battle between the infantry com- 
menced. At first the Gauls and Spaniards preserved their 
ranks unbroken, not inferior in strength or courage; but at 
length the Romans, after long and repeated efforts, drove in 
with their even front and closely compacted line, that part of 
the enemy’s line in the form of a wedge, which projected 
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beyond the rest, which was too thin, and therefore deficient 
in strength. These men, thus driven back and hastily re- 
treating, they closely pursued ; and as they urged their course 
without interruption through this terrified band, as it fled 
with precipitation, were borne first upon the center line of the 
enemy ; and, lastly, no one opposing them, they reached the 
African reserved troops. ‘These were posted at the two ex- 
tremities of the line, where it was depressed ; while the center, 
where the Gauls and Spaniards were placed, projected a little. 
When the wedge thus formed being driven in, at first rendered 
the line level, but afterwards, by the pressure, made a curvature 
in the center, the Africans, who had now formed wings on each 
side of them, surrounded the Romans on both sides, who ineau- 
tiously rushed into the intermediate space ; and presently extend- 
ing their wings, inclosed the enemy on the rear also. After this 
the Romans, who had in vain finished one battle, leaving the 
Gauls and Spaniards, whose rear they had slaughtered, in 
addition commence a fresh encounter with the Africans, not 
only disadvantageous, because, being hemmed in, they had to 
fight against troops who surrounded them, but also because, 
fatigued, they fought with those who were fresh and vigorous. 

Now also in the left wing of the Romans, in which the 
allied cavalry were opposed to the Numidians, the battle was 
joined, which was at first languid, commencing with a strata- 
gem on the part of the Carthaginians. About five hundred 
Numidians, who, besides their usual arms, had swords con- 
cealed beneath their coats of mail, quitting their own party, 
and riding up to the enemy under the semblance of deserters, 
with their bucklers behind them, suddenly leap down from 
their horses, and, throwing down their bucklers and javelins 
at the feet of their enemies, are received into their center, and, 
being conducted to the rear, ordered to remain there; and 
there they continued until the battle became general. But 
afterwards, when the thoughts and attention of all were occu- 
pied with the contest, snatching up the shields which lay scat- 
tered on all hands among the heaps of slain, they fell upoh 
the rear of the Roman line, and striking their backs and 
wounding their hams, occasioned vast havoc, and still greater 
panic and confusion. While in one part terror and flight 
prevailed, in another the battle was obstinately persisted in, 
though with little hope. Hasdrubal, who was then command- 
ing in that quarter, withdrawing the Numidians from the 
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center of the army, as the conflict with their opponents was 
slight, sends them in pursuit of the scattered fugitives, and 
joining the Africans, now almost weary with slaying rather 
than fighting the Spanish and Gallic infantry. 

On the other side of the field, Paulus, though severely 
wounded from a sling in the very commencement of the battle, 
with a compact body of troops, frequently opposed himself to 
Hannibal, and in several quarters restored the battle, the 
Roman cavalry protecting him; who, at length, when the 
consul had not strength enough even to manage his horse, 
dismounted from their horses. And when some one brought 
intelligence that the consul had ordered the cavalry to dis- 
mount, it is said that Hannibal observed, ‘“‘ How much rather 
would I that he delivered them to me in chains.” The fight 
maintained by the dismounted cavalry was such as might be 
expected, when the victory was undoubtedly on the side of 
the enemy, the vanquished preferring death in their places to 
flight ; and the conquerors, who were enraged at them for 
delaying the victory, butchering those whom they could not 
put to flight. They at length, however, drove the few who 
remained away, worn out with exertion and wounds. After 
that they were all dispersed, and such as could sought to 
regain their horses for flight. Cneius Lentulus, a military 
tribune, seeing, as he rode by, the consul sitting upon a stone 
and eovered with blood, said to him: “Lucius Atmilius ! 
the only man whom the gods ought to regard as being guilt- . 
less of this day’s disaster, take this horse, while you have any 
strength remaining, and I am with you to raise you up and 
protect you. Make not this battle more calamitous by the 
death of a consul. There is sufficient*matter for tears and 
grief without this addition.” In reply the consul said: “ Do 
thou, indeed, go on and prosper, Cneius Servilius, in your 
eareer of virtue! But beware lest you waste in bootless 
commiseration the brief opportunity of escaping from the 
hands of the enemy. Go and tell the fathers publicly to 
fortify the city of Rome, and garrison it strongly before the 
victorious enemy arrive; and tell Quintus Fabius, individu- 
ally, that Lucius Aimilius lived, and now dies, mindful of his 
injunctions. Allow me to expire amidst these heaps of my 
slaughtered troops, that I may not a second time be accused 
after my consulate, or stand forth as the accuser of my col. 
league, in order to defend my own innocence by criminating 
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another.” While finishing these words, first a crowd of their 
flying countrymen, after that the enemy, came upon them ; 
they overwhelm the consul with their weapons, not knowing 
who he was; in the confusion his horse rescued Lentulus. 
After that they fly precipitately. 

Seven thousand escaped to the lesser camp, ten to the 
greater, about two thousand to the village of Cannv itself; 
those were immediately surrounded by Carthalo and the cay- 
alry, no fortifications protecting the village. The other con- 
sul, whether by design or by chance, made good his escape 
to Venusia with about seventy horse, without mingling with 
any party of the flying troops. Forty thousand foot and 
two thousand seven hundred horse, with an equal number 
of citizens and allies, are said to have been slain. Among 
these both the questors of the consuls, Lucius Atilius and 
Lucius Furius Bibaculus ; twenty-one military tribunes; sey- 
eral who had passed the offices of consul, pretor, and edile ; 
among these they reckon Cneius Servilius Germinus, and Marcus 
Minucius, who had been master of the horse on a former year 
and consul some years before; moreover, eighty, either sena- 
tors, or who had borne those offices by which they might be 
elected into the senate, and who had voluntarily enrolled them- 
selves in the legions. ‘Three thousand infantry and three hun- 
dred cavalry are said to have been captured in that battle. 

The spoils having been gathered fora great part of the 
day, Hannibal leads his troops to storm the lesser camp; and 
first of all interposing a trench, cuts it off from the river. 
But as the men were fatigued with toil, watching, and wounds, 
a surrender was made sooner than he expected. Having agreed 
to deliver up their arms and horses for a ransom of 300 denarii 
[#50] for every Roman, 200 for an ally, and 100 for a slive, and 
that on payment of that ransom they should be allowed to de- 
part with single garments, they received the enemy into the 
camp, and were all delivered into custody; citizens and allies 
being kept separate. While the time is being spent there, all 
who had strength or spirit enough, to the number of four thou- 
sand foot and two hundred horse, quitted the greater camp and 
arrived at Canusium ; some in a body, others widely dispersed 
through the country, which was no less secure a course: the 
camp itself was surrendered to the enemy by the wounded and 
timid troops, on the same terms as the other was. 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 
By T, Maccrus Puautus. 
(From ‘ Mostellaria,’’) 


[Titus Maccius Pravtus, one of the great comic dramatists of the world, 
was born in Umbria, Italy, prebably about z.c. 254; died about 184. He and 
Terence may be called pre-Roman writers; that is, their dramas are not of 
Roman life, nor do they form even a germ of Roman literature proper (though, 
midway of the two, Ennius and his followers were laying the foundations of it), 
but are adaptations — though with genius—of Greek originals. Plautus was 
very fertile and immensely popular ; some twenty of his plays still survive, entire 
save afew gaps. Lessing called Plautus’ ‘‘ Captives ’’ the best-constructed drama 
in existence. The most famous besides this are perhaps the ‘‘ Miles Glori- 
osus’’ (Braggart. Soldier), ‘‘ Trinummus’”’ (Threepenny Piece), ‘‘ Menechmi”? 
(Twins), ‘‘ Aulularia ’’ (Little Pot), ‘* Mostellaria ’? (Ghost), and ‘* Amphitruo’’ 
(Amphitryon). Kyery comic playwright since his time has borrowed freely 
from him, Ben Jonson and Shakespeare used the Miles Gloriosus for Captain 
Bobadil and Ancient Vistol; Moliére took the hint of his ‘‘Miser’’ from 
* Aulularia’’ ; Dryden cooked over ‘*‘ Amphitruo” as ‘‘ The Two Sosias.’’ ] 


Drimatis Personm (as far as included in selections): THruroripers, an Athe- 
nian merchant; Simo, his neighbor, a grouty old man; PurLonacneEs, son 
of Theuropides ; Tranio, his servant; Grum1o, his father’s servant ; PuitE- 
MATIUM, his mistress, a slave music girl he has bought ; Scapa, her maid. 


AcT I: —ScENE I: 


Enter, from the house of 'THEUROPIDES, GRUMIO, pushing out 
TRANIO. 


Grumio—Get out of the kitchen, will you; out of it, 
you whip-scoundrel, giving me back-talk among the platters ; 
march out of the house, you ruin of your master! Upon my 
faith, if I live V’ll be more than even with you in the country. 
Get out, I say, you kitchen-reek : what are you skulking here 
for ? 

Tranio— What the plague are you making a row here 
before the house for? Do you fancy yourself on the farm? 
Get out of the house ; be off to the farm. Go and hang your- 
self. Get away from the door. [Striking him.] ‘There now, 
was that what you wanted ? 

Grumio [running away]—IlWm undone! What are you 
beating me for? 

Tranio —- Because you need it. 

Grumio —Tve got to stand it, I suppose. But only let the 
old gentleman come back; only let him come back safe, you 
eating him up while he is gone. 

you. y.—§ 
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Tranio-—Your lies are not even likely ones, you block- 
head, — eating any one up while he is gone ! 

Grumio— Ah, you town wit, you minion of the mob, do 
you throw the farm in my teeth? Really, Tranio, I believe 
you feel sure you'll soon be handed over to the mill. Before 
long, i’ faith, Tranio, you'll be adding to the iron-bound race 
in the country. While you choose, and have the chance, drink 
on, squander his property, corrupt my master’s son, —a most 
worthy young man,—drink night and day, live like Greeks, 
buy mistresses, give them their freedom, feed parasites, feast 
yourselves sumptuously. Was this the old gentleman’s injunc- 
tion when he went abroad? Is it after this fashion he will find 
his property well husbanded ? Do you suppose this is the duty 
of a good servant, to be ruining both the estate and the son of 
his master? For I do consider him as ruined when he gives 
himself up to these goings on. One with whom not one of all 
the young men of Attica was before thought equally frugal or 
more steady, the same is now carrying off the palm in the oppo- 
site direction. Through your management and your tutoring 
that has been done. 

Tranio — What the plague business have you with me er 
with what I do? Haven't you got your cattle in the coun- 
try to look after? I choose to drink, to intrigue, to keep 
my wenches; but I do it at the risk of my own back, not 
yours. 

Grumio-—- What brass he talks with! [Zurning away in 
disgust.| Faugh! 

Tranio — But may Jupiter and all the deities confound you, 
you stink of garlic, you filth unmentionable, you clod, you 
goat, you pigsty, you mongrel of dog and goat ! 

Grumio— What do you want done? It isn’t everybody that 
can smell of foreign perfumes, even if you smell of them; or 
that can take their places at table above their master, or live 
on such exquisite dainties as you do. Keep those turtledoves, 
fish, and poultry to yourself; let me enjoy my lot on garlie. 
You are fortunate; I unlucky. It must be borne. Let my 
good fortune be awaiting me, your bad yourself. : 

Tranio— You seem, Grumio, as though you envied me, 
because I enjoy myself and you are wretched. It is quite 
iny due. It’s proper for me to make love, and for you to 
feed the cattle; for me to fare handsomely, you in a miserable 
way. 
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Grumio— O riddle [sieve] for the executioner, as I guess 
it will turn out: theyll be so pinking you with goads, as you 
carry your gibbet along the streets one day, as soon ag ever the 
old gentleman returns here. 

Tranio — How do you know whether that mayn’t happen to 
yourself sooner than to me? 

Grumio— Because I have never deserved it: you have 
deserved it, and you now deserve it. 

Tranio— Do cut short the trouble of your talking, unless 
you wish a heavy mischance to befall you. 

Grumio— Are you going to give me the tares for me to 
take for the cattle? If you are not, give me the money. Go 
on, still persist in the way you’ve begun! Drink, live like 
Greeks, eat, stuff yourselves, slaughter your fatlings ! 

Tranio— Hold your tongue and be off into the country; I 
intend to go to the Pireus to get me some fish for the evening. 
To-morrow Ill make some one bring you the tares to the farm. 
What’s the matter? What are you staring at me now for, 
gallows-bird ? 

Grumio — IT faith, Pve an idea that will be your own title 
before long. 

Tranio—-So long as it is as it is, in the meantime Ill put 
up with that “ before long.” 

Grumio— That’s the way; and understand this one thing, 
that what is disagreeable comes much quicker than what you 
want. 

Tranio— Don’t make yourself a nuisance : now then, away 
with you into the country —take yourself off. Don’t deceive 
yourself, you shan’t be a hindrance in my way. [ Kvit. 

Grumio [to himself|—Is he really gone? Not to care one 
straw for what Vve said! O immortal gods, I implore your 
aid, do cause this old gentleman of ours, who has now been 
three years absent, to return as soon as possible before every- 
thing is gone, both house and land. Unless he does, only 
enough remnants to last for a few months are left. Now Pll 
be off to the country; but look! I see my master’s son, one 
who has been corrupted from having been a most excellent 
young man. [ Bvit. 


[Scenr II, —PHILOLACHES comes in, soltloquizes, and 
remains on one side. | 
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ScrneE III. 


Enter PHILEMATIUM and ScAPHA, with all the requisites for a 
tovlet. 


Philematium — On my word, for this long time I’ve not 
batned in cold water with more delight than just now; nor 
do I think that I ever was, my dear Scapha, more taoroughly 
vleansed than now. 

Scapha — May the upshot of everything be unto you like a 
plenteous year’s harvest. 

Philematium — What has this harvest got to do with my 
bathing? 

Seapha — Not a bit more than your bathing has to do with 
the harvest. 

Philolaches [apart] —O beauteous Venus, this is that storm 
of mine which stripped off all the modesty with which I was 
roofed; through which Desire and Cupid poured their shower 
into my breast ; and never since have I been able to roof it in. 
Now are my walls soaking in my heart; this building is utterly 
undone. 

Philen atium — Do look, my Seapha, there’s a dear, whether 
this dress quite become me. I wish to please Philolaches my 
protector, the apple of my eye. 

Seaph1— Nay, but you set yourself off to advantage with 
pleasing manners, inasmuch as you yourself are pleasing. The 
lover isn’t in love with a woman’s dress, but with that which 
stuffs out the dress. 

Philolaches [apart] —So may the Gods bless me, Seapha is 
waggish ; the hussy’s quite knowing. How cleverly she under- 
stands all matters, the maxims of lovers, too ! 

Philematium — Well, now ? 

Scapha — What is it? 

Philematium — Why, look at me and examine how this 
becomes me. ; 

Scapha — Thanks to your good looks, it happens that what- 
ever you put on becomes you. 

Philolaches [apart] — Now then, for that expression, Sea- 
pha, Pll make you some present or other to-day, and I won’t 
allow you to have praised for nothing her who is so pleasing 
tome - * ‘ 
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Philematium — I don’t want you to flatter me. 

Scapha — Really, you are a very simple woman. Come now, 
would you rather be censured undeservedly, than be praised 
with truth? Upon my faith, for my own part, even though 
undeservedly, I’d much rather be praised than be found fault 
with with reason, or that other people should laugh at my 
appearance. 

Philematiwm —I love the truth; I wish the truth to be told 
me; I detest a liar. 

Seapha—So may you love me, and so may your Philolaches 
love you, how charming you are! 

Phailolaches [apart] — How say you, you hussy? In what 
words did you adjure? “So may I love her?” Why wasn’t 
“So may she love me,” added as well? I revoke the present. 
What I just now promised you is done for; you have lost the 
present. 

Scapha — Troth, for my part I am surprised that you, a per- 
son so knowing, so clever, and so well educated, are not aware 
that you are acting foolishly. 

Philematium— Then give me your advice, I beg, if I have 
done wrong in anything. 

Scapha—TV faith, you certainly do wrong in setting your 
mind upon him alone, in fact, and humoring him in particular 
in this way and slighting other men. It’s the part of a mar- 
ried woman, and not of courtesans, to be devoted to a single 
lover. 

Philolaches [apart] —O Jupiter! Why, what pest is this 
that has befallen my house? May all the gods and goddesses 
destroy me in the worst of fashions, if I don’t kill this old hag 
with thirst, and hunger, and cold. 

Philematium—I don’t want you, Scapha, to be giving me 
bad advice. 

Scapha — You are clearly a simpleton in thinking that he'll 
for everlasting be your friend and well-wisher. I warn you, 
he’ll forsake you by reason of age and satiety. 

Philematium — I hope not. 

Scapha— Things which you don’t hope happen more fre- 
quently than things which you do hope. In fine, if you cannot 
be persuaded by words to believe this to be the truth, judge of 
my words from facts; consider this instance, who I now am, 
and who I once was. No less than you are now, was I once 
beloved, and I devoted myself to one who, faith, when with age 
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this head changed its hue, forsook and deserted me. Depend 
on it, the same will happen to yourself. 

Philolaches [apart] —I ean scarcely withhold myself from 
flying at the eyes of this mischief maker. 

Philematium —1am of opinion that I ought to keep myself 
alone devoted to him, since to myself alone has he given free- 
dom for himself alone. 

Philolaches [apart] O ye immortal gods! what a charm- 
ing woman, and of a disposition how chaste! By heaven, ‘tis 
excellently done, and I’m rejoiced at it, that it is for her sake 
I’ve got nothing left. 

Scapha — On my word you really are silly. 

Philematium — For what reason ? 

Scapha — Because you care for this, whether he loves you. 

Philematium — Prithee, why should I not care for it ? 

Scapha — You now are free. You’ve now got what you 
wanted; if he didn’t still love you, as much money as he gave 
for your liberty he’d lose. 

Phiiolaches [apart] — Heavens, ’m a dead man if I don’t 
torture her to death after the most shocking fashion. That 
evil-persuading enticer to vice is corrupting this damsel. 

Philematium — Seapha, I can never return him sufficient 
thanks for what he deserves of me; don’t you be persuading 
me to esteem him less. 

Yeapha — But take care and reflect upon this one thing, if 
you devote yourself to him alone, while now you are at this 
youthful age, youll be complaining to no purpose in your aged 
years. 

Philolaches [apart] —I could wish myself this instant 
changed into a quinsy, that L might seize the throat of that old 
witch, and put an end to the wicked mischief maker. 

Philematium — It befits me now to have the same grateful 
feelings since I obtained it, as formerly before I acquired it, 
when I used to lavish caresses upon him. 

Philolaches [apart|— May the gods do towards me what 
they please, if for that speech I don’t make you free over again, 
and if I don’t torture Seapha to death. . 

Scapha — If you are quite assured that you will have a pro- 
vision to the end, and that this lover will be your own for life, 
I think that you ought to devote yourself to him alone, and put 
on a wile’s coiffure. 

Philematium — Just as a person’s character is, he’s in the 
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habit of finding means accordingly. If I keep a good character 
for myself, I shall be rich enough. 

Philolaches [apart] — By my troth, since selling there 
must be, my father shall be sold much sooner than, while I’m 
alive, Pll ever permit you to be in want or go a-begging. 

Seapha — What’s to become of the rest of those who are in 
love with you? 

Philematium-—They’ll love me the more when they see me 
displaying gratitude to one who has done me services. 

Philolaches [apart] —I do wish that news were brought 
me now that my father’s dead, that I might disinherit myself 
of my property, and that she might be my heir. 

Scapha —'This property of his will certainly soon be at an 
end; day and night there’s eating and drinking, and no one 
displays thriftiness; “tis downright cramming. 

Philolaches [apart] —TV faith, ?'m determined to make 
trial on yourself for the first to be thrifty; for you shall 
neither eat nor drink anything at my house for the next ten 
days. 

Philematium — If you choose to say anything good about 
him, you shall be at liberty to say it; if you speak otherwise 
than well, on my word you shall have a beating instantly. 

Philolaches [apart] — Upon my faith, if I had paid sacri- 
fice to supreme Jove with that money which I gave for her 
liberty, never could I have so well employed it. Do see how, 
from her very heart’s core, she loves me! Oh, I’m a fortunate 
man; I’ve liberated a patron to plead my cause for me. 

Scapha—I see that, compared with Philolaches, you dis- 
regard all other men; now, that on his account I mayn’t get a 
beating, 11 agree with you in preference, if you are quite satis- 
fied that he will always prove a friend to you. 

Philematiwm — Give me the mirror, and the casket with my 
trinkets, directly, Scapha, that I may be quite dressed when 
Philolaches, my delight, comes here. 

Sceapha — A woman who neglects herself and her youthful 
age has occasion for a mirror: what need of a mirror have you, 
who yourself are in especial a mirror for a mirror? 

Philolaches [apart]— Vor that expression, Scapha, that 
you mayn’t have said anything so pretty in vain, Pi to-day 
give something for your savings —to you, my Philematium.— 

Philematium [while SCAPHA ts dressing her hair} — Will 
you see that each hair is nicely arranged in its own place? 
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Scapha— When you are so nice, do believe that your hair 
must be nice. 

Philolaches [apart] —-Out upon it! what worse thing can 
possibly be spoken of than this woman? Now the jade’s a 
flatterer, just now she was all contradictory. 

Philematium — Hand me the ceruse. 

Scapha — Why, what need of ceruse have you? 

Philematium — To paint my cheeks with it. 

Scapha — On the same principle, you would want to be 
making ivory white with ink. 

Philolaches [apart] — Cleverly said that, about the ink 
and the ivory! Bravo! I applaud you, Scapha. 

Philematium — Well, then, do you give me the rouge. 

Scapha—I shan’t give it. You really are a clever one. 
Do you wish to patch up a most clever piece with new daub- 
ing? It’s not right that any paint should touch that person, 
neither ceruse, nor quince ointment, nor any other wash. Take 
the mirror, then. [Hands her the glass. ] 

Philolaches [apart] — Ah, wretched me!—she gave the 
glass a kiss. I could much wish for a stone, with which to 
break the head of that glass. 

Scapha — Take the towel and wipe your hands. 

Philematium — Why so, prithee ? 

Scapha— As you've been holding the mirror, I’m afraid 
that your hands may smell of silver; lest Philolaches should 
suspect you've been receiving silver somewhere. 

Philolaches [apart] — 1 don’t think that I ever did see 
any one more cunning. How cleverly and artfully did it occur 
to the jade’s imagination about the mirror ! 

Philematium— Do you think I ought to be perfumed with 
unguents as well? 

Scapha — By no means do so. 

Philematium — For what reason ? 

Scapha — Because, i’ faith, a woman smells best when she 
smells of nothing at all. For those old women who are in the 
habit of anointing themselves with unguents, vampt up, tooth- 
less old hags, who hide the blemishes of the person with paint, 
when the sweat has blended itself with the unguents, forthwith 
they stink just like when a cook has poured together a variety 
of broths; what they smell of you don’t know, except this only, 
that you understand that badly they do smell. 

Philolaches [apart] — How very cleverly she does under- 
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knowing woman! [To the AUDIENCE.] This is the truth, 
and in fact a very great portion of you know it, who have 
old women for wives at home who purchased you with their 
portions. 

Philematium — Come now, examine my golden trinkets and 
my mantle; does this quite become me, Scapha ? 

Scapha — It befits not me to concern myself about that. 

Philematium — Whom then, prithee? 

Scapha —V11 tell you: Philolaches, so that he may not buy 
anything except that which he fancies will please you. For a 
lover buys the favors of a mistress for himself with gold and 
purple garments. What need is there for that which he doesn’t 
want as his own, to be shown him still? Age is to be enveloped 
in purple; gold ornaments are unsuitable for a woman. <A beau- 
tiful woman will be more beautiful naked than drest in purple. 
Besides, it’s in vain she’s well-drest if she’s ill-conducted ; ill 
conduct soils fine ornaments worse than dirt. But if she’s 
beauteous, she’s sufficiently adorned. 

Philolaches [epart] —'Too long have I withheld my hand. 
[ Coming forwarvd.] What are you about here ? 

Philematium — Vm decking myself out to please you. 

Philolaches — You are dressed enough. [Zo ScApHa.] Go 
you hence in doors, and take away this finery. [SCAPHA goes 
into the house.] But, my delight, my Philematium, I have a 
mind to regale together with you. 

Philematium — And, i’ faith, so I have with you; for what 
you have a mind to, the same have I a mind to, my delight. 

Philolaches — Ha! at twenty mine that expression were 
‘ cheap. 

Philematium — Give me ten, there’s a dear; I wish to let 
you have that expression bought at a bargain. 

Philolaches — You've already got ten mine with you; or 
reckon up the account: thirty mine I gave for your freedom — 

Philematium — Why reproach me with that? 

Philolaches — What, I reproach you with it? Why, I had 
rather that I myself were reproached with it; no money what- 
ever for this long time have I ever laid out equally well. 

Philematiwm — Surely, in loving you, I never could have 
better employed my pains. 

Philolaches —The account, then, of receipts and expendi- 
ture fully tallies between ourselves ; you love me, I love you 
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Each thinks that it is so deservedly. Those who rejoice at. 
this, may they ever rejoice at the continuance of their own 
happiness. Those who envy, let not any one henceforth be 
ever envious of their blessings. 


[A friend and his mistress came in; and while the party are carousing, the 
arrival of Philolaches’ father is announced. The friend is too drunk to 
leave, and the party are at their wits’end. Tranio tells them to remain 
quiet in the house, which is shut up, and he sallies out to meet the 
father.] 


Act II.—ScEnE I. 
Enter THEUROPIDES, followed by ATTENDANTS. 


Theuropides [to himself |—Neptune, I do return extreme 
thanks to thee that thou hast just. dismissed me from thee, 
though scarce alive. But if, from this time forward, thou shalt 
only know that I have stirred a foot upon the main, there is no 
reason why, that instant, thou shouldst not do with me that 
which thou hast now wished to do. Away with vou, away with 
you from me henceforth forever after to-day ; what I was to 
intrust to thee, all of it have I now intrusted. 


Ener TRANIO, overhearing him. 


Tranio [apart] — By my troth, Neptune, you’ve been much 
to blame, to have lost this opportunity so fair. 

Theuropides — After three years, ve arrived home from 
Egypt. I shall come a welcome guest to my household, I 
suppose. 

Tranio [apart] — Upon my faith, he might have come a 
much more welcome one, who had brought the tidings you 
were dead. 

Theuropides [looking at the door] — But what means this ? 
Is the door shut-in the daytime? Vl knock.  [Anocks at the 
door.| Hallo, there! is any one going to open this door for 
me ? 

Tranio [coming forward, and speaking aloud] — What person 
is it that has come so near to our house ? 

Theuropides —Surely, this is my servant Tranio. 

Tranio—O Theuropides, my master, weleome; I’m glad 
that you’ve arrived in safety. Have you been well all along ?: 
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Theuropides — All along, as you see. 

Tranio— That’s very good. 

Theuropides — What about yourselves? Are you all mad ? 

Tranio— Why so? 

Theuropides — For this reason; because you are walking 
about outside; not a born person is keeping watch in the 
house, either to open or to give an answer. With kicking 

‘with my feet ve almost broken in the panels. 

Tranio— How now? Have you been touching this house ? 

Theuropides — Why shouldn’t I touch it? Why, with kick- 
ing it, I tell you, ve almost broken down the door. 

Tranio — What, you touched it ? 

Theuropides — I touched it, I tell you, and knocked at it. 

Tranio — Out upon you! 

Theuropides-— Why so? 

Tranio— By heavens ! ’twas ill done. 

Theuropides — What is the matter ? 

Tranio — It cannot be expressed how shocking and dread- 
ful a mischief you’ve been guilty of. 

Theuropides — How so? 

Tranio — Take to flight, I beseech you, and get away from 
the house. Fly in this direction, fly closer to me. [He runs 
towards TRANIO.] What, did you touch the door? 

Theuropides — How could I knock, ir I didn’t touch it ? 

Tranio— By all that’s holy, you’ve been the death 

Theuropides — Of what person? 

Tranio — Of all your family. 

Thewuropides— May the gods and goddesses confound you 
with that omen. 

Tranio—m afraid that you can’t make satisfaction for 
yourself and them. 

Theuropides — For what reason, or what new affair is this 
that you thus suddenly bring me news of ? 

Tranio— And [whispering] hark you, prithee, do bid those 
people to move away from here. [Pointing to the ATTENDANTS 
of THEUROPIDES. | 

Theuropides [to the ATTENDANTS] — Move away from here. 

Tranio—Don't you touch the house. Touch you the 
ground as well. [ Exeunt the ATTENDANTS. 

Theuropides —V faith, prithee, do speak out now. 

Tranio — Because it is now seven months that not a person 
hag «9t foot within this house,-and since we once for all left it. 
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Theuropides — Tell me, why so? 

Tranio —Just look around, whether there’s any person to 
overhear our discourse. 

Theuropides (looking around] — All’s quite safe. 

Tranio — Look around once more. 

Theuropides [looking around] —'There’s nobody ; now then, 
speak out. 

Tranio [in a loud whisper] —The house has been guilty of 
a capital offense. 

Theuropides —I don’t understand you. 

Tranio— A crime, I tell you, has been committed there, a 
long while ago, one of olden time and ancient date. 

Theuropides — Of ancient date? 

Tranio—’Tis but recently, in fact, that we’ve discovered 
this deed. 

Theuropides — What is this crime, or who committed it? 
Tell me. ; 

Tranio — A host slew his guest, seized with his hand; he, 
I fancy, who sold you the house. 

Theuropides — Slew him? 

Tranio — And robbed this guest of his gold, and buried this 
guest there in the house, on the spot. 

Theuropides — For what reason do you suspect that this 
took place? 

Tranio — Vl tell you; listen. One day, when your son had 
dined away from home, after he returned home from dining, 
we all went to bed and fell asleep. By accident, I had for- 
gotten to put out my lamp; and he, all of a sudden, called out 
aloud 

Theuropides — What person? My son? 

Tranio — Hist! hold your peace; just listen. He said shat 
a dead man came to him in his sleep 

Theuropides — In his dreams, then, you mean ? 

Tranio — Just so. But only listen. He said shat he had 
met with his death by these means 

Theuropides — What, in his sleep? 

Tranio —\t would have been surprising if he had told him 
awake, who had been murdered sixty years ago. On some ocea- 
sions you are absurdly simple. But look, what he said: “ [ 
am the guest of Diapontius, from beyond the seas; here do I 
dwell; this has been assigned me as my abode; for Orcus 
would not receive me in Acheron, because prematurely I lost 
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wy lite. Through confiding was I deceived ; my entertainer 
slew me here, and that ein secretly laid me in the ground 
without funereal rites, in this house, on the spot, for the sake of 
gold. Now do you depart from here; this house is accursed, this 
dwelling is defiled.” The wonders that here take place, hardly 
sna year could I recount them. Hush, hush! [He starts. ] 

Theuropides —'Vroth now, what has happened, prithee? 

Tranio—'The door made a noise. Was it he that was 
knocking? 

Theuropides [turning pale] —I have not one drop of blood ! 
Dead men are come to fetch me to Acheron while alive! 

“ranto [aside | —TI’m undone! those people there will mar 
my plot. [A nvise is heard fr om within.| Wow much I dread, 
lest he should catch me in the fact. 

Theuropides — What are you talking about to yourself? 
[ Goes near the door. | 

Tranio— Do get away from the door. By heavens, fly, I 
do beseech you. 

Theuropides —-Fly where? Fly yourself, as well. 

Tranio—I1am not afraid: I am at peace with the oh 

A Voice [from within] — Hallo! Tranio. 

Tranto [in a low voice near the door] — You won't be ealling 
me, if you are wise. [Aloud as if speaking to the APPARI- 
tTron.] °*Tis not I that’s guilty ; I did not knock at the door. 

Theuropides — Pray, what is it that’s wrong? What matter 
is agitating you, Tranio? To whom are you saying these things? 

Tranio — Prithee, was it you that called me? So may the 
gods bless me, I fancied it was this dead man expostulating be- 
eause you had knocked at the door. But are you still stand- 
ing there, and not doing what I advise you ? 

Theuropides — What am I to do? 

Tranio— Vake care not to look back. Fly; cover up your 
head ! 

Theuropides —Why don’t you fly ? 

Tranio —I am at peace with the dead. 

Theuropides —I recollect. Why then were you so dread- 
fuily alarmed just now? 

Tranio — Have no care for me, I tell you; Ill see to my- 
self. You, as you have begun to do, fly as quick as ever you 
can; Hercules, too, you will invoke. 

Theuropides — Hercules, J do invoke thee! [Runs off.] 

Tranio [to himself] — And I, as well, old fellow, that this 
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day he’ll send some heavy mishap upon you. O ye immortal 

gods, I do implore your aid. Plague on it! what a mess I 

have got into to-day. [ Exit. 

[He pretends to Theuropides that the Aouse has been shut up for some 
months past, in consequence of its being haunted. In the midst of the 
conversation, he is accosted by a banker, who duns him for the interest of 
some money which Philolaches has borrowed of him for the purpose of 
procuring the freedom of Philematium, his mistress. ‘Theuropides in- 
quires what the money was borrowed for, on which Tranio says that 
Philolaches has purchased a house with it. On Theuropides making 
further inquiries, Tranio says that he has bought the house in which 
Simo is living. On this, Theuropides wishes to examine this new 
purchase, and sends Tranio to request Simo to allow him to do so, if not 
inconyenient. Tranio obtains the permission as follows. ] 


Simo — What is the matter? Do inform me. 

Tranio—I will inform you. My master has arrived from 
abroad. 

Simo—In that case the cord will be stretched for you; 
thence to the place where iron fetters clink ; after that, straight 
to the cross. 

Tranio— Now, by your knees, I do implore you, don’t give 
information to my master. 

Simo — Don’t you fear ; he shall know nothing from me. 

Tranio — Blessings on you, my patron. 

Simo —I don’t care for clients of this description for myself. 

Tranio — Now as to this about which our old gentleman has 
sent me. 

Simo — First answer me this that I ask you. As yet, has 
your old gentleman discovered anything of these »-atters ? 

Tranio— Nothing whatever. 

Simo — Has he censured his son at all ? 

Tranio — He is as calm as the calm weather is wont to be. 
Now he has requested me most earnestly to beg this of you, 
that leave may be given him to see over this house of yours. 

Simo — It’s not for sale. 

Tranio—I know that indeed; but the old gentleman wishes 
to build a woman’s apartment here in his own house, baths, too, 
and a piazza, and a porch. 

Simo— What has he been dreaming of ? 

Tranio—VIl tell you. He wishes to give his son a wife as 
soon as he ean; for that purpose he wants a new apartment 
for the women. But he says that some builder, I don’t know 
who, has been praising up to him this house of yours, as being 
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remarkably well built-; now he’s desirous to take a model from 
it, if you don’t make any objection 
Simo — He may look over it, if he likes. If there is any- 
hing that takes his fancy, let him build after my plan. 
* * * # bg * 


* 

Simo—WVm glad that you’ve arrived safely from abroad, 
Theuropides. 

Theuropides — May the geds bless you. 

Simo — Your servant was telling me that you were desirous 
to look over this house. 

Theuropides — Unless it’s inconvenient to you. 

Stmo—Oh no; quite convenient. Do step indoors and 
look over it. 

— Theuropides [pausing] — But yet —the ladies —— 

Simo —'Take you care not to trouble yourself a straw about 
any lady. Walk in every direction, wherever you like, all over 
the house, just as though it were your own. 

Theuropides [apart to TRANIO| —*‘ Just as thorgh 

Tranio [whispering | — Oh, take care that you don’t thr: w it 
in his teeth now in his concern, that you have bought it. Don’t 
you see him, how sad a countenance the old gentleman has? 

Theuropides [apart] —I see. ; 

Tranio [apart] —Then don’t seem to exult, and to be over- 
much delighted; in fact, don’t make mention that you’ve 
bought it. 

Theuropides [apart]—I understand ; and I think you’ve 
given good advice, and that it shows a humane disposition. 
[ Turning to Stmo.] What now? 

Simo— Won't you go in? Look over it at your leisure, just 
as you like. 

Theuropides —I1 consider that you are acting civilly and 
kindly. 

Simo — Troth, I wish to do so. Should you like some one 
to show you oyer ? 

Theuropides — Away with any one to show me over. I 
don’t want him. 

Simo— Why? What’s the matter ? 

Theuropides —11l go wrong, rather than any one should 
show me over. . 

Tranio [pointing] — Don’t you see, this vestibule before 
the house, and the piazza, of what a compass it is ? 

Theuropides — Troth, really handsome ! 
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Tranio— Well, look now, what pillars there are, with what 
strength they are built, and of what a thickness. 

Theuropides —I don’t think that I ever saw handsomer pillars. 

Simo—T faith, they were some time since bought by me at 
such a price! 

Tranio (aside, whispering] — Don’t you hear —“ They were 
once”? He seems hardly able to refrain from tears. 

Theuropides — At what price did you purchase them? 

Simo —I gave three minze for the two, besides the carriage. 
[He retires to some distance. | 

Theuropides [after looking close at them, to TRANIO] — Why, 
upon my word, they are much more unsound than I thought 
them at first. 

Tranio— Why so? 

Theuropides — Because, i? faith, the woodworm has split 
them both from the bottom. 

Tranio —I think they were cut at an improper season ; that 
fault damages them; but even as it is, they are quite good 
enough, if they are covered with pitch. And it was no foreign 
pulse-eating artisan did this work. Don’t you see the joints 
in the door? [Potnting.] 

Theuropides — I see them. 

Tranio — Look, how close together they are sleeping. 

Theuropides — Sleeping ? 

Tranio-— That is, how they wink, I intended to say. Are 
you satisfied ? 

Theuropides —The more I look at each particular, the more 
it pleases me. 

Tranio [pointing] — Don’t you see the painting, where one 
crow is baffling two vultures? The crow stands there; it’s 
pecking at them both in turn. This way, look, prithee, to- 
wards me, that you may be able to see the crow. [‘THEURO- 
PIDES turns towards him.| Now do you see it ? 

Theuropides (looking about]—¥or my part I really see no 
crow there. 

Tranio— But do you look in that direction, towards your- 
selves, since you cannot discover the crow, if perchance you 
may be able to espy the vultures. [THEUROPIDES turns to- 
wards S1MO.] Now do you see them ? 

Theuropides — Upon my faith, I don’t see them. 

Tranio — But I can see two vultures. 

Theuropides —'To make an end of it with you, I don’t see 
any bird at all painted here. 
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Tranio— Well, then, I give it up. I excuse you; it is 
through age you cannot see. 

Theuropides — These things which I can see, really they do 
all please me mightily. 

Simo [eoming forward |— Now, at length, it’s worth your 
while to move further on. 

VYheuropides —'Troth, you give good advice. 

Simo [calling at the door|—Ho there, boy! take this per- 
son round this house and the apartments. - But I myself would 
have shown you round, if I hadn’t had business at the Forum. 

Theuropides — Away with any one to show me over. I don’t 
want to be shown over. Whatever it is, ’d rather go wrong 
than any one should show me over. 

Simo — The house I’m speaking of. 

Theuropides —Then Vl go in without any one to show me 
over. 

Simo — Go, by all means. 

Theuropides — \’\\ go indoors, then. 

Tranio [holding him back|—Stop, please; let me see 
whether the dog 

Theuropides — Very well then, look. [TRANtIo looks into 
the passage. |: 

Tranio — There is one. 

Theuropides [looking in] — Where is it ? 

Tranio [to the dog|— Be off and be hanged! ?St, won’t 
you be off to utter perdition with you? What, do you still 
linger? ’St, away with you from here ! 

Simo [coming nearer to the door|—There’s no danger. 
You only moye on. It’s as gentle as a woman in childbed. 
You may boldly step indoors wherever you like. I’m going 
hence to the Forum. 

Theuropides —Yowve acted obligingly. Good speed to 
you. [zit Smmo.]—Tranio, come, make that dog move 
away from the door inside, although it isn’t to be feared. 

Tranio —Nay but [pointing], you look at it, how gently it 
lies. Unless you’d like yourself to appear troublesome and 
cowardly 

Theuropides — Very well, just as you like. 

Tranio — Follow me this way then. 

Theuropides— Vor my part, I shall not move in any diree- 
tion from your feet. [ They go into the house. 
[The trick is of course found out, and the young seapegrace pardoned. ] 
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THE END OF THE MACEDONIAN KINGDOM. 
By Bisoop THIRLWALL. 


[Connor Tumiwact, bishop of St. David’s from 1840, was born at London 
in 1797 and educated at Cambridge. He was admitted to the bar, but left it 
for the church in 1828. He gained high repute as a classical scholar of remark- 
ably sound and massive judgment, and began in 1835 his great ‘* History of 
Greece” (eight volumes), completed in 1847 — which, instead of becoming obso- 
lete with time, is increasingly valued for its justice and penetration, and the 
portion on Alexander’s reign and after, scholars agree, has never been equaled. 
Died in 1875.] 


Av Rome, though no apprehension was felt as to the final 
issue of the Macedonian war, its state at the end of the third 
year was not regarded as promising; and L. A‘milius Paullus 
was raised for the second time to the consulate, with a general 
hope that his tried abilities would bring the contest to a speedy 
close, though the province was not assigned to him, as Plutarch 
relates, but, apparently at least, fell to him by lot. He himself, 
after his election, caused commissioners to be sent to inspect the 
condition of the army, and their report of it was not at all cheer- 
ing. <A levy of 14,000 foot and 1200 horse was decreed to re. 
enforce it. He set out from Rome with Cn. Octavius, who 
commanded the fleet, on the first of April; arrived at Corcyra 
on the same day on which he sailed from Brundusium ; five days 
after celebrated a sacrifice at Delphi, and in five more had 
reached the camp in Pieria. His soldiers, who had been accus- 
tomed to great license, soon learned, by the regulations which 
he introduced, that they had now a general as well as a consul 
at their head; and Perseus no longer felt himself safe behind 
the Enipeus, when he saw the Roman camp moved forward to 
the opposite bank. ‘The terror with which he was inspired by the 
fame of Paullus was soon heightened by tidings that whatever 
hopes he had built on his alliance with Gentius had fallen to the 
ground. — After a war of not more than twenty or thirty days, 
Gentius, being besieged in his capital, Scodra, surrendered to the 
pretor Anicius, and was carried with all his family to Rome, 
to adorn his triumph, having received ten talents as the price of 
his throne and his liberty. 

Perseus, however, did not neglect the precautions which his 
situation required. He fortified his position on the Enipeus; 
detached a body of cavalry to protect the coast of Macedonia 
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from the operations of the Roman fleet, which had entered the 
gulf of Thessalonica ; and sent 5000 men to guard the northern 
pass of Olympus at Petra, which opened a way near the highest 
summit of the mountain, the Pythium, by which an enemy 
might descend to the plains in his rear. This was, indeed, the 
danger which he had most reason to provide against; for Paul- 
lus, having weighed all the modes of attack by which he might 
attempt to dislodge the enemy from his position, finally decided 
onthis. He sent P. Scipio Nasica, accompanied by his eldest 
son, Fabius Maximus, with 8000 men, to force this pass, while 
he occupied the attention of Perseus with a series of assaults on 
his intrenchments. Nasica, after a long circuit, surprised the 
Macedonians at Petra, and drove them down before him; and 
Perseus, at his approach, hastily abandoned his position, and re- 
treated towards Pydna, where the consul, having been joined by 
Nasica, came up with him the same day, but deferred giving 
battle until the morrow. An eclipse of the moon, which took 
place in the night, filled the Macedonians with superstitious 
terror; the Romans had a tribune in their army who was able 
to predict and explain it. Perseus, though with blank misgiv- 
ings, yielded to the advice of his friends, who exhorted him to 
risk an engagement; he could not but perceive that further 
retreat would be attended with the dispersion of his forces and 
the loss of his kingdom. 

The next day (June 22, B.c. 168) a short combat decided 
the fate of the Macedonian monarchy. The power of the pha- 
lanx was again tried, under circumstances the most advanta- 
geous to it, and again failed, through the same causes which 
occasioned the loss of the battle of Cynoscephale. Victorious 
on the level ground, it fell into disorder when it had advanced 
upon the retreating enemy to the foot of the hills, where it 
could no longer preserve the evenness of its front, and the com- 
pactness of its mass; and opened numerous passages through 
its ranks for the legionaries, who rushed in to an almost unre- 
sisted slaughter. The slain on the Macedonian side are said 
to have amounted to 20,000; upwards of 10,000 were made 
prisoners: the Romans lost scarcely 100 men. Perseus took 
little part in the battle, as the Romans gave out, through cow- 
ardice; but it appears that he had received a kick from a horse 
the day before, which compelled him to use a litter. It is cer- 
tain, however, that, as soon as the rout began, he left the field 
with the cavalry, which remained untouched, and fled towards 
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Pella. He was soon deserted by his Macedonian followers, an 
even at Pella found that he was no longer obeyed by his sub- 
jects. In the first movement of his passion he killed two offi- 
cers of his household with his own hand; and continued his 
flight with no attendants beside the royal pages but three for- 
eigners, — Evander the Cretan, Neon the Beeotian, and the 
Atolian Archidamus, — with 500 Cretans, whose attachment 
was only retained by permission to plunder the royal plate, 
which Perseus afterwards recovered from them by a disgraceful 
trick. At Amphipolis he sent three persons of low rank, the 
only messengers he could find, with a letter to Paullus; but 
only stayed long enough to embark the treasure deposited there, 
and sailed with it down the Strymon to Galepsus, and thence to 
Samothrace. 

Little loyalty could seem due to such a king, even if his for- 
tunes had been less desperate. The whole of Macedonia sub- 
mitted immediately without resistance to the conqueror. The 
Roman fleet soon pursued the royal fugitive to Samothrace. 
But Octavius spared the sanctity of the asylum, and only 
demanded Evander, as a man whose hands were stained with 
the blood of Eumenes, and Perseus was said to have dispatched 
him, to prevent a disclosure of his own guilt. But he suffered 
himself to be overreached by another Cretan, who engaged to 
convey him to the coast of Thrace, where he hoped to find 
refuge at the court of Cotys; but sailed away without him, as 
soon as his treasure had been put on board. He then hid himself 
in a nook of the temple, until his remaining servants had been 
tempted by a promise of free pardon to surrender themselves, 
and his younger children had been betrayed into the hands of 
Octavius by the friend who had charge of them. He then gave 
himself up, with his eldest son Philip, to the pretor, and was 
immediately conducted to the consul’s camp. 

He was courteously received by the conqueror, but is said to 
have forfeited the respect which would have been paid to his 
rank, by the abjectness of his demeanor; though he was 
thought to have been guilty of extravagant presumption, when 
in the letter which he wrote immediately after his defeat, he 
retained the title of king. About the same time that these 
events were taking place in Macedonia, Anicius, after the sub- 
jugation of Hlyria, marched into Epirus. At Phanota, where the 
plot had been laid for the seizure of the consul Hostilius, the 
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whole population went out to meet him with the ensigns of sup- 
pliants. All the other towns of Epirus submitted likewise with- 
out resistance: only in four, in Molossis, was there so much as 
an appearance of hesitation, which was the effect of the presence 
of Cephalus, and some other leaders of the Macedonian party. 
But this obstacle was soon removed by their execution or vol- 
untary death, and these towns also surrendered without any 
opposition. Anicius distributed his troops among the principal 
cities, and left the whole country perfectly tranquil when he 
returned to Illyria to meet the five commissioners, who were 
sent from Rome to regulate its affairs. 

A commission of ‘Ten was appointed as usual to settle those 
of Macedonia. In the summer of 167, before the arrival of 
the commissioners, Paullus, accompanied by his second son, 
the future conqueror of Carthage and Numantia [Scipio the 
younger], and by Athenzus, a brother of Eumenes, made a 
tour in Greece: not with any political object, but simply to 
gratify the curiosity of a stranger, who was familiar with 
Greek literature, and whose house at Rome was full of Greek 
rhetoricians, and artists, and masters of all kinds for the educa- 
tion of his sons. He went to view the monuments of art, scenes 
celebrated in history or fable, or hallowed by religion: to com- 
pare Phidias with Homer. It was not only Athens and Sparta, 
Sicyon and Argos, and Epidaurus, Corinth, and Olympia that 
attracted his attention: the comparatively obscure shrines of 
Lebadea and Oropus were not without their interest for the 
Roman augur, who was no less exact in the observance of the 
sacerdotal ritual than in the maintenance of military discipline, 
but sacrificed at Olympia before the work of Phidias with as 
much devotion as in the capitol. He did not indeed wholly 
lay aside the majesty of the proconsul; at Delphi he ordered 
his own statues to be placed on the pedestals which had been 
erected for those of Perseus. But he made no inquiries into 
recent political transactions, and displayed his power chiefly in 
acts of beneficence ; for amidst so many memorials of ancient 
prosperity he everywhere found signs of present poverty and 
distress, and the vast magazines of corn and oil which had 
fallen into his hands in Macedonia enabled him to relieve the 
indigence of the Greeks by liberal largesses. His visit to 
Greece is a pleasing idyllian episode in a life divided between 
the senate and the camp; and it is characteristic of the begin- 
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ning of a new period, being as fax as we know the first ever 
paid to the country for pil a purpose. 

It would have been happy for Greece if her destinies had now 
depended on the will of Paullus. But he was the minister of 
a system by which the rapacious ohigarchy, which wielded the 
Roman legions, was enabled to treat the fairest portion of the 
civilized world as its prey, and, as it grew bolder with success, 
became more and more callous to shame and remorse in the 
prosecution of its iniquitous ends, which it scarcely deigned to 
cover with the threadbare mantle of its demure hypocrisy. 
Such men as Q. Marcius and C. Popillius were now the fittest 
agents for its work. A scene occurred to Paullus, as he passed 
‘ through Thessaly on his return to Macedonia, which exhibited 
a slight prelude to the miseries which Greece was to endure 
under the absolute ascendency of this system. He was met by 
a multitude of Atolians in the garb-of supplants, who related 
that Lyciscus and another of his party, having obtained a body 
of troops from a Roman officer, had surrounded the council 
room, had put 550 of their opponents to death, forced others 
into exile, and taken possession of the property both of the dead 
and the banished. Paullus could only bid the supphants repair 
to Amphipolis, where he was to arrange the affairs of his province 
in concert with the ten commissioners, who had already arrived 
in Macedonia. ‘They had brought with them the outlines of a 
decree, which when the details had been adjusted was solemnly 
published from the proconsular tribunal at Amphipolis, in the 
presence of a great concourse of people: first recited in Latin 
by Paullus, and then in a Greek translation by the propretor 
Octavius. 

By its provisions Macedonia was divided into four districts, 
to whieh Amphipolis, Thessalonica, Pella, and Pelagonia were 
assigned as capitals. ‘They were to be governed each by its own 
councils and magistrates, and were to be not only independent 
of each other, but separated from each other by the strictest 
prohibition of mutual intercourse, both of intermarriage and of 
contracts for the acquisition of land or houses beyond the 
border within which either of the parties dwelt. Even the im- 
portation of salt was forbidden, as well as the working of gold 
and silver mines — to guard against the abuses which... were ad- 
mitted to be inseparable from the administration of these royal- 
ties on the Roman system — and the felling of ship timber. As 
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the three regions which bordered on the territories of barbarian 
_ tribes were expressly permitted to keep garrisons for the pro- 
tection of their frontiers, the use of arms for any other purpose 
seems to have been tacitly, if not expressly, interdicted. 

A tribute of 100 talents, one half of the amount of the taxa- 
tion under the royal government, was reserved for the Romans. 
Whether the burdens of the people were lightened to the same 
extent, or the difference was more than equal to the increased 
expense of the quadruple administration, has been perhaps 
justly questioned. ‘The most important benefits conferred on 
the conquered nation were exemption from the rule of a Roman 
magistrate and the rapacity of Roman farmers of the revenue, — 
which, however, was only a precarious and temporary boon, — 
‘and a new code of laws, compiled under the care of Paullus 
himself, and therefore probably framed on equitable principles, 
and wisely adapted to the condition of the country, as it is said 
to have stood the test of experience. That nevertheless the 
decree was received with deep discontent by every Macedonian 
who retained any degree of national feeling, may be easily sup- 
posed; and we hardly know whether Livy is in earnest, when 
he affects to correct the error of those who complained of the 
dismemberment of their country, not aware, he thinks, how . 
‘adequate each region was to the supply of its own wants. The 
jealousy of the senate, however, was not satisfied with these pre- 
cautions. The government of each region was committed to 
an oltgarchical council ; and to secure an election of its mem- 
bers conformable to the interests of Rome, all the Macedonians 
who had held any office in the king’s service were ordered, 
under ‘pain of death, to go with their children, who had passed 
the age of fifteen, to Italy. 

The authority of the commissioners was not confined to 
Macedonia. They were invested with an unlimited jurisdiction 
over all political causes in Greece, and even beyond the shores 
of Europe; for they sent one of their number to raze the town 
of Antissa in Lesbos to the ground, and to remove its whole 
population to Methymna, because it had received a Macedonian 
admiral in its port, and supplied his fleet with provisions. Every 
part of their instructions seems to have breathed the same spirit 
of vindictive cruelty, and insolent, shameless tyranny; or they 
were directed to follow the counsels of Callicrates, Charops, and 
Lyciscus. From all parts of Greece the principal traitors and 
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sycophants flocked to their tribunal ; for no state ventured to send 
any representatives but the men who had been most forward on 
the side of Rome. From Achaia, Callicrates, Aristodamus, Age- 
sias, and Philippus; from Boeotia, Mnasippus ; from Acarnania, 
Chremes ; from Epirus, Charops and Nicias ; from J&tolia, Ly- 
ciscus and Tisippus,—the authors of the recent massacre, — are 
named among the men who came to share the triumph of the 
Romans, and to direct their persecution against the best and 
most patriotic of their fellow-countrymen. 

Paullus saw and despised the baseness of these miscreants, 
and would not have sacrificed better men to their malice; but 
his was only one voice against ten. His colleagues were better 
informed as to the intentions of the senate, and knew that Cal- 
licrates and Charops possessed, as they deserved, its entire con- 
fidence. The manner in which they decided on the case of 
the AStolians, who had been the victims of the recent violence, 
removed all doubt as to the course which they meant to pursue, 
and encouraged their partisans to lay aside all shame and re- 
serve. No inquiry was made except as to the political princi- 
ples of the actors and the sufferers. The bloodshed, the ban- 
ishment, and the confiscation were all sanctioned and ratified ; 
_ only Bebius was pronounced to have been in fault, when he 
lent his soldiers for such a purpose. Still even Atolia was not 
deemed to be yet sufficiently purged from disaffection. There, 
as well as in Acarnania, Epirus, Boeotia, and Achaia, as the 
commissioners were assured by their Greek advisers, there were 
still many covert enemies of Rome, and until this party was 
everywhere crushed, and the ascendency of the decided advo- 
cates of the Roman supremacy firmly established, there could 
be no security for the public loyalty and tranquillity. Lists of 
the suspected citizens were drawn up by their adversaries, and 
letters were dispatched in the name of the proconsul to /Etolia, 
Acarnania, Epirus, and Boeotia, commanding them all to pro- 
ceed to Rome to take their trial. With the Achzans it was 
thought prudent to adopt a different course ; for it was doubted 
whether they might submit so quietly to such an order; espe- 
cially as no papers had been discovered in the Macedonian ar- 
chives to implicate any of their proscribed citizens in a charge 
of correspondence with Perseus. ‘Two of the commissioners, 
C. Claudius and Cn. Domitius, were sent to Peloponnesus to 
accomplish their object without danger of tumult or opposition. 
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In the meanwhile, for a specimen of the justice which awaited 
the accused, Neon, the Beotian, and Andronicus, the Etolian, 
were beheaded: Neon, as the author of the alliance with Per- 
seus; Andronicus, because he had followed his father to the 
war against the Romans. 

When these affairs had been transacted, after having cele- 
brated magnificent games at Amphipolis, in which the spoils of 
the Macedonian monarchy, which were about to be transported 
to Rome, formed the most splendid part of the spectacle, Paul- 
lus set out for Epirus. On his arrival at Passaro he sent for 
ten of the principal citizens from each of seventy towns, mostly 
of the Molossians, which had been involved in the revolt of 
Cephalus, or in a suspicion of disloyalty to Rome, and ordered 
that the gold and silver of every town should be collected and 
brought forth into the public place. A detachment of soldiers 
was then sent into each, in such order that all were occupied 
precisely at the same time; and at the same hour, at a precon- 
certed signal, were all given up to pillage. ‘The inhabitants, 
whose fears had been previously lulled by an intimation that 
the garrisons were to be withdrawn, were carried away as slaves. 
A hundred and fifty thousand human beings were thus at one 
blow torn from their homes, and reduced into the lowest depth 
of wretchedness. The produce of the spoil was divided among 
the troops. The guilt of this atrocious wickedness rests with 
the senate, by whose express command it was perpetrated. 
Paullus, though a severe exacter of discipline, who threw the 
deserters under the feet of his elephants, was of an affectionate 
and gentle nature, softened by study, inclined to contemplation, 
deeply sensible of the instability of mortal greatness, and shrink- 
ing with religious awe from wanton oppression of a vanquished 
enemy, as he showed when, after his triumph, he interceded for 
Perseus, and procured his release from the dungeon to which 
he had been mercilessly consigned. That such a man should 
have been made the instrument of such a deed, may be num- 
bered among the most melancholy examples of military servi- 
tude. 
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THE LAST TWO ORACLES OF GREECE. 
TRANSLATED BY F. W. H. MYERS. 
as 
Aw OrAcLE CONCERNING THE ETERNAL Gop, 


O Gop ineffable eternal Sire, 

Throned on the whirling spheres, the astral fire, 
Hid in whose heart thy whole creation les, — 

The whole world’s wonder mirrored in thine eyes, — 
List thou thy children’s voice, who draw anear, 
Thou hast begotten us, thou too must hear! 

Each life thy life her Fount, her Ocean knows, 

Fed while it fosters, filling as it flows; 

Wrapt in thy light the star-set cycles roll, 

And worlds within thee stir into a soul; 

But stars and souls shall keep their watch and way, 
Nor change the going of thy lonely day. 

Some sons of thine, our Father, King of kings, 
Rest in the sheen and shelter of thy wings, 
Some to strange hearts the unspoken message bear, 

Sped on thy strength through the haunts and homes of air,— 
Some where thine honor dwelleth hope and wait, 

Sigh for thy courts and gather at thy gate ; 

These from afar to thee their praises bring, 

Of thee, albeit they have not seen thee, sing; 

Of thee the Father wise, the Mother mild, 

Thee in all children the eternal Child, 

Thee the first Number and harmonious Whole, 

Form in all forms, and of all souls the Soul. 


ES 
To AMELIUS, WHO INQUIRED, “ WHERE Is Now Piotrnus’ Sout?” 


Pure spirit — once a man — pure spirits now 

Greet thee rejoicing, and of these art thou; 

Not vainly was thy whole soul alway bent 

With one same battle and one the same intent 
Through eddying cloud and earth’s bewildering roar 
To win her bright way to that stainless shore. 

Ay, ’mid the salt spume of this troublous sea, 

This death in life, this sick perplexity, 
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Oft on thy struggle through the obscure unrest 

A revelation opened from the Blest — 

Showed close at hand the goal thy hope would win, 
Heaven’s kingdom round thee and thy God within. 
So sure a help the eternal Guardians gave, 

From Life’s confusion so were strong to save, 
Upheld thy wandering steps that sought the day 
And set them steadfast on the heavenly way. 

Nor quite even here on thy broad brows was shed 
The sleep which shrouds the living, who are dead; 
Once by God’s grace was from thine eyes unfurled 
This veil that screens the immense and whirling world, 

_ Once, while the spheres around thee in music ran, 
Was very Beauty manifest to man ;— 

Ah, once to have seen her, once to have known her there, 
For speech too sweet, for earth too heavenly fair! 
But now the tomb where long thy soul had lain 
3ursts, and thy tabernacle is rent in twain ; 

Now from about thee, in thy new home above, 

Has perished all but life, and all but love, — 

And on all lives and on all loves outpoured 

Free grace and full, a Spirit from the Lord, 

High in that heaven whose windless vaults enfold 
Just men made perfect, and an age all gold. 

Thine own Pythagoras is with thee there, 

And sacred Plato in that sacred air, 

And whoso followed, and all high hearts that knew 
In death’s despite what deathless Love can do. 

To God’s right hand they have scaled the starry way — 
Pure spirits these, thy spirit pure as they. 

Ah saint! how many and many an anguish past, 
To how fair haven art thou come at last! 

On thy meek head what Powers their blessing pour, 

Filled full with life, and rich for evermore! 
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PERIODS OF GREEK HISTORY AFTER THE CON- 
QUEST OF GREECE. 
By GEORGE FINLAY. 
(From ‘* Greece under the Romans.’’) 


[GreorGe Fixtay : An English historian ; born in Faversham, Kent, Decem- 
ber 21, 1799; died in Athens, Greece, January 26, 1875. He was one of the 
carly volunteers in the liberation of Greece, a companion of Byron at Missolonghi 
in 1823, and took up permanent residence there. He was for many years the 
Greek correspondent of the London Times. His fame, however, rests upon one 
great work, now collected as ‘* Greece under Foreign Domination*’ (7 vols., 
1877), but the first volume published as ‘* Greece under the Romans ”*’ (1844), 
and the last two volumes being a ‘‘ History of the Greek Revolution.’*] 


THE condition of Greece during its long period of servitude 
was not one of uniform degeneracy. Under the Romans, and 
subsequently under the Othomans, the Greeks formed only an 
insignificant portion of a vast empire. Their unwarlike char- 
acter rendered them of little political importance, and many 
of the great changes and revolutions which occurred in the 
dominions of the emperors and of the sultans, exerted no direct 
influence on Greece. Consequently, neither the general history 
of the Roman nor of the Othoman empire forms a portion of 
Greek history. Under the Byzantine emperors the case was 
different: the Greeks became then identified with the imperial 
administration. The dissimilarity in the political position of 
the nation during these periods requires a different treatment 
from the historian to explain the characteristics of the times. 

The changes which affected the political and social condi- 
tion of the Greeks divide their history, as a subject people, into 
six distinet periods. 

1. The first of these periods comprises the history of Greece 
under the Roman government. The physical and moral deg- 
radation of the people deprived them of all political influence, 
until Greek society was at length regenerated by the Christian 
religion, After Christianity became the religion of the Roman 
emperors, the predominant power of the Greek clergy, in the 
ecclesiastical establishment of the Eastern Empire, restored to 
the Greeks some degree of influence in the government, and 
gave them a degree of social authority over human civiliza- 
tion in the East which rivaled that which they had formerly 
obtained by the Macedonian conquests. In the portion of "this 
work devoted to the condition of Greece under the Romans, 
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the author has confined his attention exclusively to the condi- 
tion of the people, and to those branches of the Roman ad- 
ministratioy which affected their condition. The predominant 
influence of Roman feelings and prejudices in the Eastern 
Empire éerminates with the accession of Leo the Isaurian, who 
gave the administration at Constantinople a new character. 

4. The second period embraces the history of the Eastern 
Roman Empire in its new form, under its conventional title of 
the Byzantine Empire. The records of this despotism, modi. 
fied, renovated, and reinvigorated by the Iconoclast emperors, 
constitute one of the most remarkable and instructive lessons 
in the history of monarchial institutions. They teach us that 
a well-organized central government can with ease hold many 
subject nations in a state of political nullity. During this 
period the history of the Greeks is closely interwoven with the 
annals of the imperial government, so that the history of the 
Byzantine Empire forms a portion of the history of the Greek 
nation. Byzantine history extends from the accession of Leo 
the Isaurian, in the year 716, to the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Crusaders in 1204. 

3. After the destruction of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
Greek history diverges into many channels. The exiled Roman- 
Greeks of Constantinople fled to Asia, and established their 
capital at Nica; they prolonged the Imperial administration 
in some provinces on the old model and with the old names. 
After the lapse of less than sixty years, they recovered posses- 
sion of Constantinople; but though the government they exer- 
cised retained the proud title of the Roman Empire, it was 
only a degenerate representative even of the Byzantine state. 
This third period is characterized as the Greek Empire of 
Constantinople. Its feeble existence was terminated by the 
Othoman Turks at the taking of Constantinople in 1453. 

4. When the Crusaders conquered the greater part of the 
Byzantine Empire, they divided their conquests with the Vene- 
tians, and founded the Latin Empire of Romania, with its 
feudal principalities in Greece. The domination of the Latins 
is important, as marking the decline of Greek influence in the 
East, and as causing a rapid diminution in the wealth and 
numbers of the Greek nation. This period extends from the 
conquest of Constantinople in 1204, until the conquest of Naxos 
by the Othoman Turks in 1566. 

5. The conquest of Constantinople in 1204 caused the 
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foundation of a new Greek state in the eastern provinces of 
the Byzantine Empire, called the Empire of Trebizond. — Its 
existence is a curious episode in Greek history, though the 
government was characterized by peculiarities which indicated 
the influence of Asiatic rather than of European manners. It 
bore a strong resemblance to the Iberian and Armenian mon- 
archies. During two centuries and a half it maintained a 
considerable degree of influence, based, however, rather on its 
commercial position and resources than on its political strength 
or its Greek civilization. Its existence exerted little influence 
on the fate or fortunes of Greece, and its conquest, in the year 
1461, excited little sympathy. 

6. The sixth and last period of the history of Greece under 
foreign domination extends from 1453 to 1821, and embraces the 
records both of the Othoman rule and of the temporary occupa- 
tion of the Peloponnesus by the Venetian Republic, from 1685 
to 1715. Nations have, perhaps, perpetuated their existence in 
an equally degraded position; but history offers no other ex- 
ample of a nation which had sunk to such a state of debasement 
making a successful effort to recover its independence, 


GLEANINGS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
By RICHARD GARNETT. 


[Ricwarp Garnett, C.B., LL.D., English poet and man of letters, was born 
at Lichfield, England, in 1835; son and namesake of the Assistant Keeper of 
Printed Books in the British Museum. He was himself in its service from 1851 
to 1899, latterly as Keeper of Printed Books. He has published, besides vol- 
umes of collected original poems, ‘‘ Poems from the German,’’ ‘* A Chaplet from 
the Greek Anthology,’ ‘‘Sonnets from Dante, Petrarch, and Camoens”’ ; also 
‘To in Egypt,’’ ‘Iphigenia in Delphi,’ ‘*The Twilight of the Gods,’ etc.; 
Lives of Milton, Carlyle, Emerson, William Blake, and Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field ; ‘* History of Italian Literature,’’ etc. Died in 1906.] 


I. — Bron. 


Youne was I, when I saw fair Venus stand, 
Before me, leading in her lovely hand 

Hos, whose drooping eye the herbage sought, 

And thus, “ Dear herdsman, let my child be taught 
usic by thee,” therewith she went away, 
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Then did I in all innocence essay 

To teach, as though he could have learned of me, 
The sources of sweet-flowing melody : — 
Pan’s pipe and Pallas’ flute, how Hermes bade 
The tortoise sing, and how Apollo made 

The cittern. But, not heeding mine a whit, 
He sang himself a song, and taught me it. 
How Venus reigns, and all in heaven above 
And land and sea is subject unto love. 

And I forgot all I to Love did tell, 

But all he taught me I remember well. 


Il. — MnASALCAS. 


Vine that, not tarrying till the storm bereaves, 
Strewest on autumnal air thy glorious leaves, 
Reserve them for her couch whom I await; 
Bacchus was ever Venus’ willing mate. 


Ill.— Marcus ARrGENTARIUS. 


Warble no more thy mellow melody, 

Sweet Blackbird, from that knotty oaken tree, 
But where the clambering vine her tendril weaves, 
Come winging to the hospitable eaves, 

And chant uneaged, for that, thy race’s foe, 
Fosters the birdlime-bearing mistletoe ; 

But this, the purple grape, so duly thine, 

For Minstrelsy should ne’er be scant of wine. 


LV. — ANONYMOUS. 


TI send thee myrrh, not that thou mayest be 
By it perfumed, but it perfumed by thee. 


Imitation by Ben. Jonson. 


I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honoring thee 

As giving it a hope that there 
It could not withered be ; 

But thou thereon didst only breathe 
And sent’st it back to me; 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself, but thee. 
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V.— Marcus ARGENTARIUS. 


Call it not love when the delighted eye 

Ts lured by charm into captivity ; 

But when wild fires for weak attractions waste * 
To pine for beauty is not love but taste. 


VI. — MELEAGER. 


O Love that flew so lightiy to my heart, 
Why are thy wings so feeble to depart ? 


Translation by H. H. Milmar. 


Still Love’s sweet voice is trembling in mine ears, 
Still silent flow mine eyes with Love’s sweet tears; 
Nor night nor day I rest; by magic spells 
Stamped on my soul the well-known image dwells. 
O Love! how swift thy flight to reach the heart! 
Thy wings are only powerless to depart. 


VII. — CALLIMACcHUs. 


The hunter, Epicydes, will not spare 

To follow on the trace of fawn and hare 
Through snow and frost, so long as still they fly; 
But if one say, “Tis hit,” he passes by. 

Even so my love, winged for no willing prize, 
Follows what flees, and flees what fallen lies. 


VIII. — ANTIPATER oF SIDon. 
THE SEA VENUS. 


Not vast this shrine, where by wet sand I sit 
Ruling the sea that surges up to it; 

But dear, for much I love submissive sea, 

And much the mariner preserved by me: 

Entreat her then, whose smile thy speed can prove 
On the wild waves of Ocean and of Love. 


TX. — AGATHIAS. 


My wreath, my hair, my girdle gratefully 
To Venus, Pallas, Dian offered be. 

By whose concurring favor I enjoy 

My wedded bliss, my chastity, my bey. 
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X.— LEonIDAS oF TARENTUM. 


Venus, at Rhodo’s prayer this stick, and these 
Sandals, the spoil of sage Posochares ; 

This dirty leather flask, this. wallet torn, 
Suffer thy sanctuary to adorn: 

Trophies not rich but glorious, for they prove 
Philosophy’s subjection unto Love. 


XI, — MnaAsaLcas. 


The crooked bow and arrow-spending case 
Promachus hangs up in this holy place, 
Phebus, to thee. The shafts remain apart 
For each is buried in a foeman’s heart. 


XII. — Lronrpas or ALEXANDRIA. 


Menodotis’s portrait here is kept: 
Most odd it is 

How very like to all the world, except 
Menodotis. 


NOUN, == Were 
“PLAIN LIVING AND HIGH THINKING.” 


Stern Cynicus doth war austerely wage 

With endive, lentils, chicory, and sage ; 

Which shouldst thou thoughtless profter, 
«¢Wretch,” saith he, 

“Wouldst thou corrupt my life’s simplicity ?” 

Yet is not his simplicity so great 

But that he can digest a pomegranate ; 

And peaches, he esteems, right well agree 

With Spartan fare and sound philosophy. 


XIV. — NIcARCHUS. 


A starry seer’s oracular abodes 
One sought, to know if he should sail for Rhodes, 
When thus the sage, “I rede thee, let thy ships 
Be new, and choose the summer for thy trips; 
Safe then thow’lt leave, and safe regain this spot, 
If those confounded pirates catch thee not.” 

VOL. Ve 7 
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XV. — ANTIPHILUS. 


Eubule, craving Heaven’s will to know, 

Would poise a pebble. Wished she to hear m=, 

The stone was ponderous past all belief ; 

If yes, ’twas lighter than a withered leaf ; 

And did the divination prove at fault, 

“Phoebus,” she’d say, “thou art not worth thy salt.” 


XV 13 — be rnigs: 
A MISER COMMENDED. 


Great soul! who nobly thus allots his pelf; 
All to his heir and nothing to himself. 


XVII.— Marcus ARGENTARIUS. 


Thou art in danger, Cincius, on my word, 

To die ere thou hast lived, which were absurd. 
Open thy ears to song, thy throat to wine, 
Thy arms unto that pretty wife of thine. 
Philosophy, I have nowise forgot, 

Is deathless, but philosophers are not. 


XVIII. — PuitopEemus. 


T loved, who not? I drank, who doth not know 
Wine’s joys? I raved, the gods would have it so. 
But love and wine adieu, for now my tress 
Whitens with Gaiety’s hoar monitress. 

’T was well to sport, and well it is to see 

When gravity befits, and grave to be. 


——09:0,02-— 
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TRANSLATED RY LORD NEAVES, Senator or tHE CoLLRGE OF JusTICR, 
SCOTLAND, 


Ir would not have been conformable either to human nature 
in general, or to Greek nature in particular, if the country and 
the literature that produced Aristophanes should not in its less 
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serious compositions have given some place for wit and sarcasm. 
We find, accordingly, that these elements are not wanting. A 
great many epigrams both of a jocular and of a satirical kind 
are well deserving of notice, of which specimens shall now be 
given. 

Nowhere, perhaps, are the proper objects of ridicule better 
set forth than in the Introduction to one of Foote’s farces. He 
refuses to bring on the stage mere bodily defects or natural 
misfortunes ; and when asked to say at what things we may 
laugh with. propriety, answers thus: “At an old beau, a 
superannuated beauty, a military coward, a stuttering orator, 
or a gouty dancer. In short, whoever affects to be what he is 
not, or strives to be what he cannot, is an object worthy the 
poet’s pen and your mirth.” 

We do not say that the Greek epigrammatist always ab- 
stained from making merry at mere bodily defects; but we 
shall avoid as much as possible those that have no other recom- 
mendation. ‘The proper object of ridicule is surely Folly, and 
the proper object of satire, Vice. Within the present section, 
however, will be included not merely the ridicule of sarcasm 
and the attacks of satire, but any also of those merry or witty 
views of nature and things that tend to produce sympathetic 
lauchter. 

Of bodily peculiarities there are some at which it is difficult 
not to smile; and if it is done good-humoredly, and rather as 
a warning to abstain from vanity or conceit, there is no harm 
init. Many of such epigrams were probably written upon 
merely imaginary persons : — 


A New Use or A Human Face. 
(Attributed to the Emperor Trajan: the translation old.) 


With nose so long and mouth so wide, 
And those twelve grinders side by side, 
Dick, with a very little trial, 

Would make an excellent sundial. 


Some of the critics are greatly delighted to find that in this 
epigram the Emperor’s knowledge of Greek was not such as to 
prevent him committing a false quantity. 
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A CouNTERPART TO NARCISSUS. 
(By Lucilius ; translated by Cowper.) 


Beware, my friend! of crystal brook 

Or fountain, lest that hideous hook, 
Thy nose, thou chance to see; 

Narcissus’ fate would then be thine, 

And self-detested thou wouldst pine, 
As self-enamored he. 


Lone AND SHORT. 
(Anonymous: translated by Merivale.) 


Dick cannot blow his nose whene’er he pleases, 
His nose so long is, and his arm so short; 

Nor ever cries, God bless me! when he sneezes — 
He cannot hear so distant a report. 


. 4 . “ 8 
A variety of trades and’ professions have been traditional 
objects of ridicule. Schoolmasters and professors come in for 
Sheir share. 


On A SCHOOLMASTER WHO HAD A GAY WIFE. 
(By Lucilius.) 


You in your school forever flog and flay us, 
Teaching what Paris did to Menelaus ; 

But all the while, within your private dwelling, 
There’s many a Paris courting of your Helen. 


On A PROFESSOR WHO HAD A SMALL CLAss. 


Hail, Aristides, Rhetoric’s great professor! 

Of wondrous words we own thee the possessor. 

Hail ye, his pupils seven, that mutely hear him — 

His room’s four walls, and the three benches near him! 


This that follows is on Cadmus, without whom there might 
have been no grammar, and little rhetoric. It is said to be by 
Zeno — not the philosopher, we presume. We give first a 
translation by Wellesley : — 


Take it not ill that Cadmus, Phoenician though he be, 
Can say that Greece was taught by him to write her A, B, ©, 
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This is good; but even “English readers” may know that 
A, B, C, is not the right name of the Greek alphabet. Let us 
respectfully propose a slight change : — 


Cadmus am I: then grudge me not the boast, that, though I am a 
Pheenician born, I taught you Greeks your Alpha, Beta, Gamma. 


The medical profession as usual comes in for some of those 
touches which we are ready enough to give or to enjoy when we 
are not actually in their hands. 


A CONVENIENT PARTNERSHIP. 
(Anonymous. ) 


Damon, who plied the Undertaker’s trade, 

With Doctor Crateas an agreement made. 

What linens Damon from the dead could seize, 
He to the doctor sent for bandages ; 

While the good Doctor, here no promise breaker, 
Sent all his patients to the Undertaker. 


GRAMMAR AND MEDICINE. 
(By Agathias.) 


A thriving doctor sent his son to school 

To gain some knowledge, should he prove no fool; 
But took him soon away with little warning, 
On finding out the lesson he was learning — 
How great Pelides’ wrath, in Homer’s rhyme, 
Sent many souls to Hades ere their time. 

“No need for this my boy should hither come ; 
That lesson he can better learn at home — 

For I myself, now, I make bold to say, 

Send many souls to Hades ere their day, 

Nor e’er find want of Grammar stop my way.” 


Musical attempts, when unsuccessful, are a fruitful and fair 
subject of ridicule. The following is by Nicarchus : — 


Men die when the night raven sings or cries: 
But when Dick sings, e’en the night raven dies. 
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CoMPENSATION. 
( By Leonidas. ) 


The harper Simylus, the whole night through, 
Harped till his music all the neighbors slew: 
All but deaf Origen, for whose dull ears 
Nature atoned by giving length of years. 


Tue Musicau Docror. 


(By Amnianus: the translation altered from Wellesley.) 


Nicias, a doctor and musician, 
Lies under very foul suspicion. 
He sings, and without any shame 
He murders all the finest music: 
Does he prescribe ? our fate’s the same, 
If he shall e’er find me or you sick. 


Unsuccessful painters, too, are sneered at. This is by 
Lucilius : — 
Eutychus many portraits made, and many sons begot; 
But, strange to say! none ever saw a likeness in the lot. 


Compliments to the fair sex are often paid by the epigram- 
matists in a manner at once witty and graceful. 

We have seen how Sappho was described as a tenth Muse ; 
but this epigram by an unknown author goes further. The 
translation is old and anonymous, though borrowed apparently 
from one by Swift, on which it has improved. It has been 
slightly altered : — 


The world must now two Venuses adore ; 
Ten are the Muses, and the Graces four. 
Such Dora’s wit, so fair her form and face, 
She’s a new Muse, a Venus, and a Grace. 


We find an adaptation of this to an accomplished Cornish 
lady, in an old magazine : — 


Now the Graces are four and the Venuses two, 
And ten is the number of Muses ; 

For a Muse and a Grace and a Venus are you, 
My dear little Molly Trefusis. 
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Finally, we have another edition of this idea with a bit of satire 
at the end, which has been maliciously added by the translator:— 


Of Graces four, of Muses ten, 
Of Venuses now two are seen ; 
Doris shines forth to dazzled men, 
A Grace, a Muse, and Beauty’s Queen; — 
But let me whisper one thing more; 
The Furies now are likewise four. 


The faults and foibles of women, springing often so natu- 
rally from their innate wish to please, havé not escaped such of 
the epigrammatists as were inclined to satire, and some of them 
are bitter enough. ‘The first we give must have been occasioned 
by some irritating disappointment, or have sprung from an un- 
worthy opinion of the sex. It is by our friend Palladas : — 


All wives are plagues; yet two blest times have they, — 
Their bridal first, and then their burial day. 


The others we give are less sweeping, and more directed 
against individual failings, particularly the desire to appear 
more beautiful or more youthful than the facts warranted. This 
is by Lucilius : — 


Chiloe, those locks of raven hair, — 

Some people say you dye them black ; 
But that’s a libel, I can swear, 

For I know where you buy them black. 


Our next deals with a very systematic dyer and getter-up 
of artificial juvenility, who seems to have been her own Madame 
Rachel. The Greek is Lucian’s, and the translation by Meri- 
vale. There is also one by Cowper, which will be found among 
his works : — 

Yes, you may dye your hair, but not your age, 
Nor smooth, alas! the wrinkles of your face: 

Yes, you may, varnish o’er the telltale page, 
And wear a mask for every vanished grace. 

But there’s an end. No Hecuba, by aid 

Of rouge and ceruse, is a Helen made.” 


The inactive habits of most of the Greek women are thought 
to have created a temptation to the use of these artificial modes 
of heightening the complexion, which would have been better 
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effected by the natural pigments laid on by fresh air and 
exercise. | 

This is by Nicarchus, upon an old woman wishing to be 
married at rather an advanced period of life : — 


Niconoé has doubtless reached her prime: 
Yes, for she did so in Deuealion’s time. 

We don’t know as to that, but think her doom 
Less fitted for a husband than a tomb. 


This also is upon an old, or at least a plain woman, by 
Lucilius : — 
Gellia, your mirror’s false; you could not bear, 
If it were true, to see your image there. 


On A WOMAN SCORNFUL IN YOUTH PLAYING THE COQUETTE WHEN 
Oxp. 


(By Rufinus. ) 


You now salute me graciously, when gone 

Your beauty’s power, that once like marble shone ; 
You now look sweet, though forced to hide away 
Those locks that o’er your proud neck used to stray. 
Vain are your arts: your faded charms I scorn; 
The rose now past, I care not for the thorn. 


Upon a Lapy’s Coy, Retuctant, “UNAmMorous” Detnay. 


(By Rufinus. ) 


How long, hard Prodicé, am I to kneel, 

And pray and whine, to move that breast of steel ? 
You e’en are getting gray, as much as I am; 

We soon shall be —just Hecuba and Priam. 


Deafness is an infirmity which is a proper object, not of 
ridicule, but of pity; but then the deaf person should not pre- 
tend to hear when he or she cannot, as was the ease with the 
old lady now to be noticed : — 


On A Dear Housrekrrper. 
(Paraphrased.) 


Of all life’s plagues I recommend to no man 
To hire as a domestic a deaf woman. 
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T’ve got one who my orders does not hear, 
Mishears them rather, and keeps blundering near. 
Thirsty and hot, I asked her for a drink ; 

She bustled out, and brought me back some ink. 
Eating a good rump steak, I called for mustard ; 
Away she went, and whipped me up a custard. 

I wanted with my chicken to have ham ; 
Blundering once more, she brought a pot of jam. 
I wished in season for a cut of salmon, 

And what she bought me was a huge fat gammon. 
I can’t my voice raise higher and still higher, 

As if I were a herald or town-crier. 

’T would better be if she were deaf outright, 

But anyhow she quits my house this night. 


1 


0 


5 


Those ladies — generally, of course, such as were advanced 
in life — who unblushingly betook themselves to the bottle, are 
an inevitable subject of satire. It has already been mentioned 
that even men were considered intemperate who drank wine 
without a large admixture of water; but apparently the 
female topers, having once broken bounds, took their wine 


unmixed. 


Erirary on MAROonIs. 


This rudely sculptured Cup will show 
Where gray Maronis hes below. 


She talked, and drank strong unmixed stuff, 


Both of them more than quantum suff. 
She does not for her children grieve, 
Nor their poor father grudge to leave; 

It only vexes her to think 

This drinking cup’s not filled with drink. 


The jast couplet might be more literally translated thus : — 


But in the grave she scarcely can lie still, 


To think, what Bacchus owns, she can’t with Bacchus fill. 


Love is sometimes treated of in a vein of pleasantry, very 
different from the deep and impassioned tone in which it is 
exhibited in more serious compositions, Take some ex: 


amples :— 
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Is A Brack WoMAN ONE OF THE F'4ArR SEX? 
(By Meleager. ) 


By Didyma’s beauty I’m carried away ; 

I melt, when I see it, like wax before fire: 

She is black, it is true: so are coals; but even they, 

When they’re warmed, a bright glow like the rose cup acquire 


This is by Archias, Cicero’s friend and client, written per- 
haps to illustrate some piece of art : — 


What! fly from Love? vain hope: there’s no retreat, 
When he has wings and I have only feet. 


This is by Crates, translated by Sayers, Southey’s friend: — 


‘CurEs For LOVE. 


Hunger, perhaps, may cure your love 
Or time your passion greatly alter; 
If both should unsuccessful prove, 
I strongly recommend a halter. 


VENUS AND THE MusgEs. 
(By some said to be Plato’s.) 


To the Muses said Venus: “ Maids, mind what you do; 
Honor me, or I’l] set my boy Cupid on you.” 

Then to Venus the Muses: “To Mars chatter thus: 
Your urchin ne’er ventures to fly upon us.” 


The light and cheerful way in which poor men speak of their 
poverty is often pleasant. Here are some examples : — 


Want A Goop WaAtTcHDoG. 
(By Julian; the translation by Wellesley.) 


Seek a more profitable job, 
Good housebreakers, elsewhere: 
These premises you cannot rob, 
Want guards them with such care. 


Tur Poor ScHonar’s ADMONITION TO THE Micr. 


(By Aristo.) 


O mice! if here you come for food, you’d better go elsewhere, 
For in this cabin, small and rude, you'll find but slender fare. 
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Go where you'll meet with good fat cheese, and sweet dried 
figs in plenty, 

Where even the scraps will yield with ease a banquet rich 
and dainty : 

If to devour my books you come, you'll rue it, without question, 

And find them all, as I find some, of very hard digestion. 


The folly of fools is a fair subject of ridicule. This is by 
Lucian : — 
A blockhead bit by fleas put out the light, 
And chuckling cried, Now you can’t see to bite. 


Here is something which the Greeks considered folly, by 
Lucian : — 
While others tippled, Sam from drinking shrunk, 
Which made the rest think Sam alone was drunk. 


Without recommending excess, there are a good many in- 
vitations to jollity. Here is one: — 


Sober Eubulus, friends, lies here below: 
So then, let’s drink: to Hades all must go. 


What follows is a favorite sentiment — perhaps too much so — 
with the old poets : — 


Wine to the poet is a winged steed; 
Those who drink water come but little speed. 


One great poet has existed in our day who was a signal excep- 
tion to this alleged rule. 

The following is by the Emperor Julian, and refers to that 
substitute for wine which the Germans discovered by ferment- 
ing, or, as Tacitus calls it, corrupting, grain. It does not seem 
to have pleased the imperial wine drinker. The translation is 
necessarily paraphrastic : — 


Who? whence this, Bacchus? for by Bacchus’ self, 
The son of Jove, I know not this strange elf. 

The other smells like nectar: but thou here 

Like the he-goat. Those wretched Celts, I fear, 
For want of grapes made thee of ears of corn. 
Demetrius art thou, of Demeter born, 

Not Bacchus, Dionysus, nor yet wine — 

Those names but fit the products of the vine; 
Beer thou mayst be from Barley ; or, that failing, 
We'll call thee Ain, for thou wilt keep us ailing. 
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A bath to the Greeks, as we might expect — at least, in their 
later development — was a great enjoyment, if not a necessity 
of life. The epigrammatists supply us with many pleasant and 
playful inscriptions for baths or bathing places, illustrating their 
virtues and attractions. The purity and freshness of the water 
are natural themes of eulogium, and the patronage of divine 
beings is readily supposed. Here is a selection, all of them 
apparently anonymous : — 


This bath may boast the Graces’ own to be, — 
And for that reason it holds only three. 


Here bathed the Graces, and at leaving gave 
Their choicest splendors to requite the wave. 


Or thus, which we may suppose written of the draped Graces : — 


Here bathed the Graces, and, by way of payment, 
Left half their charms when they resumed their raiment. 


Here Venus bathed, ere she to Paris’ eyes 
Displayed the immortal form that gained the prize. 


(Ge wane, —— 


Straight from this bath went Venus, wet and dripping; 
To Paris showed herself — and won the pippin. 


Either these waves gave Venus birth, or she, 
Her form here bathing, made them what we see. 


On A SMALL-SIZED BATH. 


Blame not things little: Grace may on them wait. 
Cupid is little; but his godhead’s great. 


We are warned, however, that excess in the use of the 
warm bath, as in other indulgences, may be injurious : — 


Wine and the bath, and lawless love for ladies, 
Just send us quicker down the hill to Hades. 


Some vices are particularly obnoxious to the satirical epi- 
graminatist, especially avarice and envy : — 


5S 
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STINGINESS IN Hospirairy. 
(By Pallas: translation altered from Wellesley.) 


Most people dine but once, but when we’ve dined 
With our friend Salaminus, 
We dine again at home, for faith! we find 
He did not truly dine us. \ 


Boarp or Loperne. 
(By Lucilius: translation altered from Cowper.) 


Asclépiades, the Miser, in his house 

Espied one day, with some surprise, a mouse: 

“Tell me, dear mouse,” he cried, “to what cause is it 
T owe this pleasant but unlooked-for visit ? ” 

The mouse said, smiling: “ Fear not for your hoard : 
I come, my friend, to lodge, and not to board.” 


There are several vigorous denunciations of the vice of envy. 
This is anonymous : — 


Envy is vile, but plays a useful part, 
Torturing in envious men both eyes and heart. 


This is in that exaggerated style which the epigrams some- 
times exhibit. It is by Lucilius—the translation from 
Wellesley : — 

Poor Diophon of envy died, 
His brother thief to see 
Nailed near him, to be crucified, 
Upon a higher tree. 


But the best epigram on this subject is to be found in 
one which seems to describe a picture of Momus the fault- 
finder, the impersonation of Envy, perhaps also, some will say, 
of Criticism, — the Power who could produce nothing excellent 
himself, and who never saw unmixed excellence in the works 
of others. The picture is supposed to have been by Apelles. 
‘The epigram is anonymous; the translation partly from Hay :— 


Who here has formed, with faultless hand and skill, 
Fault-tinding Momus, source of endless ill? 
On the bare earth his aged limbs are thrown, 
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As if in life, to lie and sigh and groan. 

His frame is wasted, and his scanty hairs 

One trembling hand from his thin temple tears: 

With his old staff the other strikes the ground, 

Which all insensate to the blows is found. 

In double row his gnashing teeth declare 

How much his neighbor’s weal o’erwhelms him with despair. 


Swift made a well-known epitaph upon Vanbrugh as an 


architect : — ‘ ; 
Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 


Laid many a heavy load on thee. 


This is nearly the counterpart of the following Greek epi- 
gram :— 


Hail, Mother Earth! lie light on him 
Whose tombstone here we see: 
Afsigenes, his form was slim, 
And light his weight on thee. 


A similar request is made in another epigram by Ammianus, 
but with a very different feeling. The translation is by 
Merivale : — 


Light lie the earth, Nearchus, on thy clay, — 
That so the dogs may easier find their prey. 


This anonymous epigram is upon a matricide, who does not 
deserve burial : — 


Bury him not! no burial is for him: 

Let hungry dogs devour him limb by limb. 
Our general Mother, Earth, on her kind breast 
Will ne’er allow a matricide to rest. 


The satirical epigrammatists indulge often in national in- 
vective, and indeed the Greeks were too fond of abusing some 
of their neighbors. Here are specimens : — 


A viper bit a Cappadocian’s hide ; 
But ’twas the viper, not the man, that died. 


The natives of many other countries besides Cappadocia 
were called bad: among the rest the Lerians ; thus : — 


Lerians are bad: not some bad, and some not, 

ut all; there’s not a Lerian in the lot, 
Save Procles, that you could a good man eall ; — 
And Procles — is a Lerian after all. 
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Our readers will here recognize the original of a well-known 
epigram by Porson, which exists both in a Greek and English 
shape, and where the satirist, after denouncing the Germans 
as all ignorant of Greek meters, concludes : — 


All, save only Hermann ; — 
And Hermann’s a German. 


It was unfortunate for poor Hermann that his name and his 
nationality rhymed so well together. 

An epigram may here be given in conclusion on this head, 
as tending, perhaps, to illustrate the transition by which the 
satirical Greek epigram came to resemble the favorite style of 
Martial, which has been so much adopted in modern times. 

The epigram we refer to is by Lucilius : — 


On A DeEcLAMATORY PLEADER. 


A little pig, an ox, a goat (my only one), I lost, 

And Menecles, to plead my cause, I fee’d at some small cost. 

I only wanted back my beasts, which seemed my simple due; 

Then, Menecles, what had I with Othryades to do? 

T never thought in this affair to charge with any theft 

The men who, at Thermopyle, their lives and bodies left. 

My suit is with Eutychides; and if I get decree, 

Leonidas and Xerxes both are welcome to go free. 

Plead my true case: lest I cry out (I can’t my feelings 
smother), 

“The little pig one story tells, and Menecles another.” 


This chapter may be concluded with a mild satire upon the 
conditions of the times, with reference to the two ancient 
worthies, Heraclitus and Democritus, the weeping and the 
laughing philosopher. The translation is mainly from Prior :— 


Sad Heraclitus with thy tears return ; 

Life more than ever gives us cause to mourn, 
Democritus, dear droll, revisit earth: 

Life more than ever gives us cause for mirth. 
Between you both J stand in thoughtful pother, 

How I should weep with one, how laugh with t’other. 
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FRAGMENTS OF EARLY ROMAN POETS. 
(In part translated for this work.) 


CHantT oF THE ARVAL BROTHERS. 


Give to us thy help, O Lars! 

Suffer not the plague to fall upon thy people, Mars! 

3e thy fury sated, Mars!— [To the dancers. 

Leap on the sill: 

Let the beating be still. 

Call on the demigods to shield us from ill. — 

Once again, Mars, we implore! — 

Triumph, triumph, triumph, triumph, we will sing it o’er and o’er? 


N2&AVIUS. 


{Flourished about B.c. 235-204. One of the earliest of Roman dramatists, 
ranked by them as third among their comedians; but more important as poet, 
being the forerunner of Roman satiric poetry, and creator of the Roman epic. ] 


On a Coquette. 


As if in a ring at play, tossing a ball, 

To one after another, the same with them all, 

She turns: here a nod, there a wink she bestows: 

To one she makes love, to another clings close; 

Here she busies her hand, there a foot she will press; 
The next has her ring to inspect and caress ; 

There’s a kiss blown to one, and she sings with a second, 
While with signs on her fingers another is beckoned. 


Epitaph on Himself: 


If e’er o’er beings mortal might sorrow those divine, 

Then o’er the poet Nevius would weep the heavenly Nine; 
For since the bard was treasured old Orcus’ store among, 
At Rome they have forgotten to speak the Latin tongue. 


PLaAuTus. 
[See ‘ Mostellaria”? for biography. ] 
Epitaph on Himself. 


Sryce Plautus died, Thalia beats her breast ; 
The stage is empty: Laughter, Sport, and Jest, 
And all the tuneless measures, weep distrest. 
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ENNIvs. 


[Usually considered the greatest of Roman poets before the time of Lucre- 
tius, and the real founder of the indigenous Roman school of verse. Born 
.C, 239, in the half Greek, half Osean town of Rudiz, probably educated at Taren- 
tum, and serving as soldier and centurion till middle age, he came to Rome with 
Cato the Censor in 204, having a remarkable variety of influences, cultivation, 
and experience; taught Greek; went campaigning again ; was intimate with the 
best families in Rome, a friend of Scipio Major among others, and died n.c. 169. 
He wrote tragedies, satires, a long historical poem called the ‘ Annals,’’ and 
other works.] 


Pyrrhus to the Roman Envoy. 


{After the early victories of Pyrrhus over the Romans (s.c. 280-279), he sent 
an embassy to negotiate a peace. They refused, but sent Fabricius to make 
terms for ransoming the prisoners in Pyrrhus’s hands. Ennius puts these words 
into his mouth in reply, which in substance must be historical. ] 


I seek no gold, nor must you offer me 

A payment. Let us wage this war together 

As soldiers, not as hucksters in the market ; 
With steel, not gold — our lives to be the stake. 
Whether our mistress Fortune purposes 

That you or I should rule, or what she wills, 
That let us leave to valor. Further, hear 
What I now say: the brave man whom the chance 
Of battle spares to life, his freedom too 

I have resolved to spare. Take this my offer 
Even as I make it, by the great gods’ grace. 


Roman Quackery. 


I value not a mite your Marsian augurs, 

Your village seers, your market fortune tellers, 
Egyptian sorcerers, dream interpreters : 

No prophets they by knowledge or by skill; 
But superstiticus quacks, shameless impostors, 
Lazy or crazy slaves of indigence, 

Who tell fine stories for their proper lucre; 
Teach others the highway, and cannot find 

A byway for themselves; promise us riches, 
And beg of us a drachma;— let them give 
Their riches first, then take their drachma out. 


Moral to a Fable. 


Learn from my tale this ready saw and true: 
Ne’er trust your friends for what yourself can do. 


VOL. v. —8 ee 
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The Lament of Andromache. 
(Translated by W. E. Aytoun.) 


Whither shall I flee for refuge? Whither shall I look for aid ? 
Flight or exile, which is safer? Tower and town are both betrayed. 
Whom shall I implore for succor ? Our old altars are no more, 
Broken, crushed they lie, and splintered, and the flames above them 
roar. 
And our walls all blackened stand —O my father! fatherland! 
O thou haughty house of Priam —temple with the gates surrounded, 
I have seen thee—all thy splendor, all thy Eastern pomp unbounded — 
All thy roofs and painted ceilings — all the treasures they contain, 
I have seen them, seen them blazing —I have seen old Priam slain, 
Foully murdered, and the altar of the Highest bears the stain. 


A Possible Portrait of Himself. 


Thus speaking, he calls one with whom he is wont, and most gladly, 
to share 

His table and converse alike, and the load of his business and care, 

When wearied with making great part of the counsel and day-long 
debate 

In broad Forum and reverend Senate, on highest concerns of the 
State ; 

To whom matters of moment and trifles and jest he can speak and 
be bold, — 

Can pour forth all at once, if he wish, good and bad, what there is to 
be told, 

And put in safe keeping; with whom both in publie and private he 
knows 

High pleasure and joy; whom no evil nature the fancies dispose 

To base acts out of malice or levity ; learned, and loyal in act, 

Agreeable, eloquent, cheerful, content with himself, full of tact, 

Suiting speech to the season, right courteous, with words not too 
many for need ; 

Versed in buried antiquities, gaining from years and from study the 
meed 

Of knowing the old ways and new, many laws both of men and 
divine ; — 

Who knows when the counsels of prudence to speech and to silence 
incline. 

The Problem of Divine Government. 


That the race of gods exists in heaven, I have ever said and say: 
But I do not think they care how the race of men live out their day ; 
For then the good would have good, the bad bad, which now is far away. 
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Inscription for Tomb of Scipio Major. 


Here lies on whom compatriot or foe 
Meed for his actions never could bestow. 


Another for the Same. 


From dawn-land, or Mzotis’ swamp beyond, 
There lives no man whose deeds can match my own, 
Could any climb with right the gods’ domain, 
Heaven’s mighty gate stands wide to me alone. 


To Himself. 


Hail, poet Ennius, who to mortal men 
Pledgest thy flaming verses marrow-born. 


His Old Age. 


So a strong steed, who oft the race has run 
Around the vast Olympian course, and won, 
Now rests in peaceful age, his service done. 


Epitaph on Himself. 


Compatriots, come and look upon old Ennius’ sculptured form: 
He penned your fathers’ mighty deeds to keep their memory warm. 
Let no one honor mine with tears, nor weep the funeral day : 
Why? I still live, and through men’s mouths flit to and fro for 
aye. 
PAcuvivus. 


[Nephew of Ennius, and like him a native of Brundisium, South Italy ; 
born B.c. 220, and died about n.c. 180. He was a painter of great celebrity, and 
held in the front rank of tragic poets. ] 


Departure of the Greeks from Troy. 


Now the crested billows whiten as the sun is hasting down; 

Twofold darkness falls around us, night and storm-clouds blind the 
sight ; 

*Mid fhe dlonds the levin blazes; trembles heaven beneath the 
crash ; 

Hail with torrent rain commingling, bursts in headlong whirlwind 
down ; 

All the winds rush forth about us; sweeps the wild tornado round; 

Boils the sea with glowing fury. 
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Epitaph on Himself. 


Youth, even though thou art hurrying, this stone asks a boon of 
thee : 
That thou wilt gaze upon it, then read what its gravings tell. 
Here are the bones of Pacuvius Marcus, the poet, laid. 
I could wish this, all unknowing what thou mayst be. Farewell. 


Arrius or Accrvs. 
(Born z.c. 170 ; lived to a great age, as Cicero when a young man (®.c. 85- 
80) frequently conversed with him. His tragedies are praised by the ancients 
for vigor of language and elevation of thought. He also wrote annals in verse, 
like Ennius ; and prose works. ] 


Dialogue between Tarquin and the Diviners. 
Tarquin — 

When at night’s urgency I gave my frame 

To rest, and soothed my languid limbs with sleep, 

A shepherd seemed in slumber to accost me... . 

Two kindred rams were chosen from the flock, 

A fleecy treasure of a beauty rare ; 

Whereof I slew the fairer on an altar. 

Then did his fellow with his horns essay 

To butt, and overthrew me on the ground; 

Where as I lay sore wounded in the dirt, 

I gazed on heaven, and there beheld a sad 

And wondrous sign: the fiery ray-girt sun 

Passed back in strange disorder to his right. 

Diviners — 

Good my liege, it is no marvel if the forms of waking thought, 
Care, and sight, and deed, and converse, all revisit us in sleep: 
But we may not pass regardless sight so unforedeemed as this. 
Wherefore see lest one thou thinkest stupid as the flocks that graze 
Bear a heart with choicest wisdom purified and fortified, 
And expel thee from thy kingdom. For the portent of the sun 
Shows there is a change impending o’er the people of thy sway. 
May the gods avert the omen! it is near! the mighty star 
From his left to right returning, shows thee clearly as his light 
That the Roman people’s greatness shall become supreme at last. 


A Shepherd describes his First Sight of a Ship. 


The monster bulk sweeps on 
Loud from the deep, with mighty roar and panting. 
It hurls the waves before; it stirs up whirlpools ; 
On, on it bounds; it dashes back the spray. 
Awhile, it seems a bursting tempest cloud, 
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Awhile, a rock uprooted by the winds, 

And whirled aloft by hurricane; or masses 
Beaten by concourse of the crashing waves ; 

‘The sea seems battering o’er the wrecks of land; 
Or Triton, from their roots the caves beneath 
Upturning with his trident, flings to heaven 

A rocky mass from out the billowy deep. 


Luci.tvs. 


[Born z.c. 148, at Suessa, on the Santa Croce mountains; died 103, at 


Naples. 


Ile served under Scipio in Spain; and is said to have been a grand- 


uncle, if not grandfather, of Pompey the Great. Roman writers proclaim him 
u satirist of immense vigor and great poetic force, the founder of Roman satiric 
poetry in its artistic form, and by some regarded as the greatest of all in his own 


class. ] 


The Ideal of Life. 


Virtue, Albinus, is the power to give 

Their due to objects amid which we live; 

What each possesses, faithfully to scan; 

To know the right, the good, the true for man; 
Again to know the wrong, the base, the ill; 
What we should seek, and how we should fulfill; 
Honor and wealth at their true worth to prize; 
Til men and deeds repudiate, hate, despise ; 
Good men and deeds uphold, promote, defend, 
Exalt them, seek their welfare, live their friend; 
To place our country’s interests first alone; 

Our parents’ next; the third and last, our own. 


Debating in Place of Action. 


But now from morning till night, work-day and holiday too, 

The whole day just the same, people and Senate alike 

Bustle about in the Forum, and never keep quiet a moment, 
Each singly devoting himself to the self-same study and art, — 
To bandy words with the utmost wariness, fighting with craft, 
Vying in outward politeness, and plotting — with counterfeit airs 
Of being virtuous men —as if each were the foe of the rest. 


Grecomania in Rome. 


Albucius, rather by the name of Greek 

Than Roman or of Sabine, countryman 

Of the Centurions, Pontius and Tritannius, 
Distinguished men, our foremost, standard-bearers, 
You would be called. As pretor of Athens, then, 
Greek as you wish, when you approach, I hail you: 
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“Chere,” I say, “O Titus.” And my lictors, 
My escort, all my staff, repeat with me, 
“Chere, O Titus.” Then from hence, Albucius, 
You are my private and my public foe. 


The Superstitious Man. 


The hobgoblins and bogies set up from Faunus and Numa Pompilius, 

He trembles before them, there’s nothing he does not credit them 
with; 

As babies imagine all figures of bronze are alive and are men, 

So such persons believe that those figments are true, and that souls 

Indwell in these statues of bronze, — painters’ blocks, nothing true, 
all a fable. 


VARRO. 


[The most learned and one of the most voluminous writers of Rome ; he 
credits himself with writing 490 books. Born B.c. 116, and deeply studied in 
Roman antiquities and Greek philosophy, he entered public life, held high naval 
command against the pirates and Mithradates, was Pompey’s legate in Spain, and 
held to his side at Pharsalia. Pardoned by Cesar and employed in arranging - 
the great public library, he lived in retirement, but was proscribed by the sec- 
ond triumvirate ; his life was spared, however, and he died n.c. 28 under Augus- 
tus. His ‘* Menippean Satires ’? formed a model for Petronius, Seneca, Julian, 
and others. ] 


From “ Mareipor.” 


All suddenly. about the noon of night, 

When far the sky, bedropt with fervid fires, 
Displayed the starry firmamental dance, 

The racking clouds, with cold and watery veil, 
Closed up the golden hollows of the heaven, 
Spouting on mortals Stygian cataracts. 

The winds, the frantic offspring of the North, 
Burst from the frozen pole, and swept along 
Tiles, boughs, and hurricanes of whelming dust. 
But we, poor trembling shipwrecked men, like storks 
Whose wings the double-pinioned thunderbolt 
Hath scorched, fell prone in terror on the ground. 


From “ Prometheus Free.” 


I am become like outer bark, or tops 

Of oaks that in the forest die with drought ; 

My blood is drained ; my color wan with anguish ; 
No mortal hears me; only Desolation, 

That dwells abroad on Scythia’s houseless plains. 
My spirit ne’er parleys with sleep-gendered forms ; 
No shade of slumber rests upon my eyelids. 
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TO SAVE A SISTER. 
By GEORG EBERS. 


(From ‘ The Sisters,” a novel of the time of Ptolemy Euergetes, B.c. 164.) 


[Grore Moritz Esrrs: German Egyptologist and novelist ; born at Berlin, 
March 1, 1837. He was educated at Gottingen and Berlin, and lectured for a 
while at Jena. In 1870 he became professor of Egyptian archeology at Leipsic, 
resigning in 1889 on account of ill health. Besides several important works on 
Egyptology, he has published a series of historical novels treating of ancient 
Egyptian life, which have enjoyed extraordinary popularity not only in Ger- 
many, but in other countries. ‘The best known are: ‘‘ An Egyptian Princess,” 
“Uarda,”’ ‘‘ Homo Sum,”’ ‘‘ The Sisters,’’ ‘‘Serapis,’’ ‘‘The Bride of the Nile,’ 
and ‘*Cleopatra.’? Also popular are: ‘In the Fire of the Forge,’’ ‘* The Burgo- 
master’s Wife,’? and ‘‘Gred.’’ Died in 1898.] 


THE Greek temple of Serapis, to which the water-carriers 
belonged, was joined to the Egyptian of Osiris-Apis by a fine 
paved street for the use of processions; and along this Klea now 
rapidly proceeded. There was a shorter road to Memphis; 
but she chose this because the hills of sand on each side of the 
street bordered by Sphinxes, which had every day to be cleared 
of the desert drift, hid her from the sight of her companions in the 
temple; moreover, the best and safest way to the city was by a 
road starting from a crescent, adorned with busts of philosophers, 
which lay near the main entrance to the new Apis tombs. 

She looked neither at the lon bodies with men’s head: 
which guarded the road, nor at the figures of beasts on the walt 
inclosing it; nor did she heed the dusky temple slaves of Osiris- 
Apis, who with large brooms were sweeping the sand from the 
paved road: for she thought of nothing but Irene and the diffi- 
cult task that lay before her, and walked swiftly onward with 
her eyes on the ground. 

But she had taken only a few steps when she heard her name 
called quite near, and looking up in alarm she found herself 
standing opposite Krates, the little smith, who came close up 
to her, took hold of her veil, threw it back a little before she 
could prevent him, and asked : — 

“Where are you going, child?” 

“Do not keep me back,” besought Klea. “You know that 
Irene, whom you were always so fond of, has been carried off; 
perhaps I may be able to save her, but if you betray me and they 
follow me —” 
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“JT will not hinder you,” interrupted the old man. “ Indeed, 
if it were not for these swollen feet I would go with you, for 
I can think of nothing else but the poor dear little thing; but 
as it is, I shall be glad enough when I am sitting still aveain 
in my shop; it is just as if a workman of my own trade lived 
in each of my big toes, and was dancing round in them with 
hammer and file and chisel and nails. Very likely you may be 
lucky enough to find your sister, for a cunning woman succeeds 
in many things which are too hard for a wise man. Go on, and 
if they hunt for you, old Krates will not betray you.” 

He nodded kindly at Klea, and had half turned his back on 
her when he again looked round and called to her: — 

“Wait a minute, my girl: you can do me a little service. 
I have just fitted a new leek to the door of the Apis tomb over 
there. It works finely, but the one key I have made for it is 
not enough: we need four, and you must order them for me 
from the locksmith Heri, to be sent me day after to-morrow ; 
he lives opposite the gate of Sokari—to the left, next the 
bridge over the canal — you can’t miss it. I hate repeating and 
copying as much as I like inventing and making new things, 
an Heri can work from a pattern as well as I can. If it were 
not for my legs I would give him the commission myself, for 
one who speaks by the lips of a go-between is often misunder- 
stood or not understood at all.” 

“T will gladly save you the walk,” replied Klea; while the 
smith sat down on the pedestal of one of the Sphinxes, and 
opening the leather wallet which hung by his side, shook out 
the contents. Some files, chisels, and nails fell out into his 
lap; then the key, and finally a sharp, pointed knife with which 
Krates had cut out the hollow in the door to insert the lock. 
Krates touched up the pattern key for the smith in Memphis 
with a few strokes of the file, and then, muttering thoughtfully 
and shaking his head doubtfully from side to side, he ex- 
claimed : — 

“ You must come once more yet to the door with me, for I 
insist on accurate work from other people, and so I must be 
stern with my own.” 

“But I want so much to reach Memphis before dark,” be- 
sought Klea. 

“The whole thing won’t take a minute, and if you will give 
me your arm I shall go twice as fast. There, here are the files, 
and here is the knife.” 
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“Give it to me,” Klea asked. “This blade is sharp and 
bright, and as soon as I saw it, I felt as if it bid me take it with 
me. Very likely I may have to come through the desert alone 
at night.” 

“ Yes,” said the smith, “and even the weakest feels stronger 
when he has a weapon. Hide the knife somewhere about you, 
my child, only take care not to hurt yourself with it. Now let 
me take your arm, and on we will go — but not quite so fast.” 

Klea led the smith to the door he indicated, and saw with 
admiration how unfailing the bolt sprang forward when one 
balf of the door closed upon the other, and how easily the key 
pushed it back again; then, after conducting Krates back to 
the Sphinx near which she had met him, she went on her way 
at her quickest pace, for the sun was already very low, and it 
seemed scarcely possible to reach Memphis before it should set. 

As she approached a tavern where soldiers and low people 
were accustomed to resort, she was met by a drunken slave. 
She went on and passed him without any fear, for the knife in 
her girdle, and on which she kept her hand, kept up her cour- 
age, and she felt as if she had thus acquired a third hand, 
which was more powerful and less timid than her own. A com- 
pany of soldiers had encamped in front of the tavern, and the 
wine of Khakem, which was grown close by, on the eastern 
declivity of the Libyan range, had an excellent savor. The 
men were in capital spirits, for at noon to-day —after they had 
been quartered here for months as guards of the tombs of Apis 
and of the temples of the Necropolis —a commanding officer of 
the Diadoches had arrived at Memphis, who had ordered them 
to break up at once, and to withdraw into the capital before 
nightfall. They were not to be relieved by other mercenaries 
till the next morning. 

All this Klea learned from a messenger from the Egyptian 
temple in the Necropolis, who recognized her, and who was 
going to Memphis, commissioned by the priests of Osiris-Apis 
and Sokari to convey a petition to the king, praying that fresh 
troops might be promptly sent to replace those now withdrawn. 

For some time she went on side by side with this messenger, 
but soon she found that she could not keep up with his hurried 
pace, and had to fall behind. In front of another tavern sat 
the officers of the troops, whose noisy mirth she had heard as she 
passed the former one; they were sitting over their wine and 
looking on at the dancing .of two Egyptian girls, who screeched 
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like cackling hens over their mad leaps, and who so effectually 
riveted the attention of the spectators, who were beating time 
for them by clapping their hands, that Klea, accelerating her 
step, was able to slip unobserved past the wild crew. All these 
scenes, nay, everything she met with on the high-road, scared 
the girl, who was accustomed to the silence and the solemn life 
of the temple of Serapis, and she therefore struck into a side 
path that probably also led to the city, which she could already 
see lying before her with its pylons, its citadel, and its houses 
veiled in evening mist. In a quarter of an hour at most she 
would have crossed the desert, and reach the fertile meadow 
land, whose emerald hue grew darker and darker every moment. 
The sun was already sinking to rest behind the Libyan range, 
and scon after, for twilight is short in Egypt, she was wrapped 
in. the darkness of night. The west wind, which had begun to 
blow even at noon, now rose higher, and seemed to pursue her 
with its hot breath and the clouds of sand it carried with it from 
the desert. 

She must certainly be approaching water, for she heard the 
deep boom of the bittern in the reeds, and fancied she breathed 
a moister air. A few steps more, and her foot sank in mud; 
and she now saw that she was standing on the edge of a wide 
ditch in which tall papyrus plants were growing. ‘The side 
path she had struck into ended at this plantation, and there 
was nothing to be done but to turn about and continue her 
walk against the wind.and with the sand blowing in her 
face. 
The light from the diinking-booth showed her the direction 
she must follow, for though the moon was up, it is true, black 
clouds swept across it, covering it and the smaller lights of 
heaven for many minutes at a time. Still she felt no fatigue, 
but the shouts of the men and the loud cries of the women that 
rang out from the tavern filled her with alarm and disgust. 
She made a wide circuit round the hostelry, wading through 
the sand hillocks and tearing her dress on the thorns and this- 
tles that had boldly struck deep root in the desert, and had 
grown up there like the squalid brats in the hovel of a beggar. 
But still, as she hurried on by the high-road, the hideous 
laughter and the crowing mirth of the dancing-girls still rang 
in her mind’s ear. 

Her blood coursed more swiftly through her veins, her head 
was on fire, she saw Irene close before her, tangibly distinct ~ 
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with flowing hair and fluttering garments, whirling in a wild 
dance like a Meenad at a Dionysiac festival, flying from one 
embrace to another, and shouting and shrieking in unbridled 
folly like the wretched girls she had seen on her way. She was 
seized with terror for her sister —-an unbounded dread such as 
she had never felt before, and as the wind was now once more 
behind her, she let herself be driven on by it, lifting her feet in 
a swift run and flying, as if pursued by the Erinnyes, with- 
out once looking round her, and wholly forgetful of the 
smith’s commission, on toward the city along the road 
planted with trees, which, as she knew, led to the gate of 
the citadel. 


In front of the gate of the king’s palace sat a crowd of 
petitioners, who were accustomed to ‘Btay here from early dawn 
till late at night, until they were called into the palace to 
receive the answer to the petition they had drawn up. When 
Klea reached the end of her journey, she was so exhausted and 
bewildered that she felt the imperative necessity of seeking 
rest and quiet reflection, so she seated herself among these 
people, next to a woman from Upper Egypt. But hardly had 
she taken her place by her with a silent greeting, when her 
talkative neighbor began to relate with particular minuteness 
why she bad come to Memphis, and how certain unjust judges 
had conspired with her bad husband to trick her—for men 
were always ready to join against a woman—and to deprive 
her of everything which had been secured to her and her chil- 
dren by her marriage contract. For two months now, she 
said, she had been waiting early and late before the sublime 
gate, and was consuming her last ready cash in the city where 
living was so dear; but it was all one to her, and at a pinch 
she would sell even her gold ornaments, for sooner or later her 
cause must come before the king, and then the wicked villain 
and his accomplices would be taught what was just. 

Klea heard but little of this harangue; a feeling had come 
over her like that of a person who is having water poured 
again and again on the top of his head. Presently her neigh- 
bor observed that the newcomer was not listening at all to her 
complainings; she slapped her shoulder with her hand, and 
said ; — 

“You seem to think of nothing but your own concerns ; 
and I dare say they are not of such a nature as that you should 
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relate them to any one else; so far as mine are concerned, the 
more they are discussed the better.” 

The tone in which these remarks were made was so dry, 
and at the same time so sharp, that it hurt Klea, and she rose 
hastily to go closer to the gate. Her neighbor threw a cross 
word after eat ; but she qual not heed it, and drawing her veil 
closer over her face, she went through the gate of the palace 
into a vast courtyard, brightly lighted up by cressets and 
torches, and crowded with foot-soldiers and mounted guards. 

The sentry at the gate perhaps had not observed her, or per- 
haps had let her pass unchallenged from her dignified and erect 
gait, and the numerous armed men through whom she now made 
her way seemed to be so much oeeupied with their own affairs, 
that no one bestowed any notice on her. Ina narrow alley, which 
Jed to a second court and was lighted by lanterns, one of the 
body-guard known as Philobasilistes, a haughty young fellow 
in yellow riding-boots and a shirt of mail over his red tunic, 
came riding toward her on his tall horse, and noticing her, he 
tried to squeeze her between his charger and the wall, and put 
out his hand to raise her veil; but Klea slipped aside, and put 
up her hands to protect herself from the horse’s head, which 
was almost touching her. 

The cavalier, enjoying her alarm, called oube—— 

“Only stand still —he is not vicious.’ 

“Which, you or your horse?” asked Klea, with such a 
solemn tone in her deep voice that for an instant the young 
guardsman lost his self-possession, and this gave her time to go 
farther from the horse. But the gil’s sharp retort had an- 
noyed the conceited young fellow, and not having time to 
follow her himself, he called out in a tone of encouragement 
to a party of mercenaries from Cyprus, whom the frightened 
girl was trying to pass: 

* Look under this iris veil, comrades, and if she i is as pretty 
as she is well-crown, L wish rou joy of your prize.” 

He laughed as he pressed his knees against the flanks of his 
bay and trotted slowly away, while the Cypriotes gave Klea 
ample time to reach the second court, which was more brightly 
lighted even than the first, that they might there surround her 
with insolent importunity. 

The helpless and perseeuted girl felt the blood run eold in 
her veins, and for a few minutes she could see nothing but a 
bewildering confusion of flashing eyes and weapons, of beards 
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and hands, could hear nothing but words and sounds, of which 
she understood and felt only that they were revolting and hor- 
rible, and threatened her with death and ruin. She had erossed 
her arms over her bosom, but now she raised her hands to hide 
her face, for she felt a strong hand snatch away the veil that 
covered her head. This insolent proceeding turned her numb 
horror to indignant rage, and, fixing her sparkling eyes on her 
bearded opponents, she exclaimed : — 

“Shame upon you, who in the king’s own house fall like 
wolves on a defenseless woman, and in a peaceful spot snatch 
the veil from a young girl’s head. Your mothers would blush 
for you, and your sisters cry shame on you—as I do now!” 

Astonished at Klea’s distinguished beauty, startled at the 
angry glare in her eyes, and the deep chest-tones of her voice, 
which trembled with excitement, the Cypriotes drew back, 
while the same audacious rascal that had pulled away her veil 
came closer to her, and cried : — 

“Who would make such a noise about a rubbishy veil! If 
you will be my sweetheart, I will buy you a new one, and many 
things besides.” 

At the same time he tried to throw his arm round her; but 
at his touch Klea felt the blood leave her cheeks and mount to 
her bloodshot eyes, and at that instant her hand, guided by 
some uncontrollable inward impulse, grasped the handle of the 
knife which Krates had lent her; she raised it high in the ai, 
though with an unsteady arm, exclaiming: — 

“Let me go or, by Serapis whom I serve, I will strike you 
to the heart!” 

The soldier to whom this threat was addressed was not the 
man to be intimidated by a blade of cold iron in a woman’s 
hand: with a quick movement he seized her wrist in order to 
disarm her; but although Klea was forced to drop the knife, she 
struggled with him to free herself from his clutch, and this con- 
test between a man and a woman, who seemed to be of superior 
rank to that indicated by her very simple dress, seemed to most 
of the Cypriotes so undignified, so much out of place within the 
walls of a palace, that they pulled their comrade back from 
Klea, while others on the contrary came to the assistance of the 
bully, who defended himself stoutly. And in the midst of the 
fray, which was conducted with no small noise, stood’ Klea with 
flying breath. Her antagonist, though flung to the ground, 
still held her wrist with his left hand, while he defended lim 
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self against his comrades with the right, and she tried with all 
her force and cunning to withdraw it; for at the very height of 
her excitement and danger she felt as if a sudden gust of wind 
had swept her spirit clear of all confusion, and she was again 
able to contemplate her position calmly and resolutely. 

If only her hand were free, she might perhaps be able to take 
advantage of the struggle between her foes, and to force her 
way out between their ranks. 

Twice, thrice, four times, she tried to wrench her hand with 
a sudden jerk through the fingers that grasped it; but each 
time in vain. Suddenly, from the man at her feet there broke 
a loud, long-drawn cry of pain which reéchoed from the high 
walls of the court, and at the same time she felt the fingers of 
her antagonist gradually and slowly slip from her arm like the 
straps of a sandal carefully lifted by the surgeon from a broken 
ankle. 

“Tt is all over with him!” exclaimed the eldest of the 
Cypriotes. ‘A man never calls out like that but once in his 
life! True enough—the dagger is sticking here just under 
the ninth rib! This is mad work! That is your doing again, 
Lykos, you savage wolf!” 

“He bit deep into my finger in the struggle —” 

* And you are for ever tearing each other to pieces for the 
sake of the women,” interrupted the elder, not listening to the 
other’s excuses. “ Well, I was no better than you in my time, 
and nothing can alter it! You had better be off now, for if 
the Epistrategist learns we have fallen to stabbing each other 
again —” 

The Cypriote had not ceased speaking, and his countrymen 
were in the very act of raising the body of their comrade, when 
a division of the civic watch rushed into the court in close 
order and through the passage near which the fight for the girl 
had arisen, thus stopping the way against those who were about 
to escape, since all who wished to get out of the court into the 
open street must pass through the doorway into which Klea had 
been forced by the horseman. Every other exit from this second 
court of the citadel led into the strictly guarded gardens and 
buildings of the palace itself. 

The noisy strife round Klea, and the ery of the wounded 
man, had attracted the watch; the Cypriotes and the maiden 
soon found themselves surrounded, and they were conducted 
through a narrow side passage into the courtyard of the prison, 
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After a short inquiry, the men who had been taken were allowed 
to return under an escort to their own phalanx, and Klea gladly 
followed the commander of the watch to a less brilliantly illu- 
minated part of the prison yard, for in him she had recognized 
at once Serapion’s brother, Glaucus, and he in her the daughter 
of the man who had done and suffered so much for his father’s 
sake; besides, they had often exchanged greetings and a few 
words in the temple of Serapis. 

‘“ All that is in my power,” said Glaucus, —a man somewhat 
taller but not so broadly built as his brother,—when he had 
read the recluse’s note and when Klea had answered a number 
of questions, “all that is in my power I will gladly do for you 
and your sister, for I do not forget all that I owe to your 
father; still I cannot but regret that you have incurred such 
risk, for it is always hazardous for a pretty young girl to 
venture into this palace at a late hour, and particularly just 
now, for the courts are swarming not only with Philometor’s 
fighting men, but with those of his brother, who have come 
here for their sovereign’s birthday festival. The people have 
been liberally entertained, and the scldier who has been sacrific- 
ing to Dionysus seizes the gifts of Eros and Aphrodite wherever 
he may find them. I will at once take charge of my brother's 
letter to the Roman, Publius Cornelius Scipio, but when you 
have received his answer you will do well to let yourself be 
escorted to my wife or my sister, who both live in the city, and 
to remain till to-morrow morning with one or the other. Here 
you cannot remain a minute unmolested while I am away — 
Where now— Aye! The only safe shelter I can offer you is 
the prison down there; the room where they lock up the sub- 
altern officers when they have committed any offense is quite 
unoccupied, and I will conduct you thither. It is always kept 
clean, and there is a bench in it too.” 

Klea followed her friend, who, as his hasty demeanor plainly 
showed, had been interrupted in important business. In a few 
steps they reached the prison; she begged Glaucus to bring her 
the Roman’s answer as quickly as possible, declared herself 
quite ready to remain in the dark, — since she perceived that 
the light of a lamp might betray her, and she was not afraid 
of the dark, —and suffered herself to be locked in. 

As she heard the iron bolt creak in its brass socket a shiver 
ran through her, and although the room in which she found her- 
self was neither worse nor smaller than that in which she and 
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her sister lived in the temple, still it oppressed her, and she 
even felt as if an indescribable something hindered her breath- 
ing, as she said to herself that she was locked in and no longer 
free to come and go. A dim light penetrated into her prison 
through the single barred window that opened on to the court, 
and she could see a little bench of palm-branches, on which she 
sat down to seek the repose she so sorely needed. All sense of 
discomfort gradually vanished before the new feeling of rest and 
vefreshment, and pleasant hopes and anticipations were just be- 
ginning to mingle themselves with the remembrance of the hor- 
rors she had just experienced, when suddenly there was a stir 
and a bustle just in front of the prison—and she could hear, 
outside, the clatter of harness and words of command. She rose 
from her seat and saw that about twenty horsemen, whose golden 
helmets and armor reflected the light of the lanterns, cleared 
the wide court by driving the men before them, as the flames 
drive the game from a fired hedge, and by forcing them into a 
second court from which again they proceeded to expel them. 
At least Klea could hear them shouting “In the king’s name ” 
there as they had before done close to her. Presently the horse- 
men returned and placed themselves, ten and ten, as guards at 
each of the passages leading into the court. It was not without 
interest that Klea looked on at this scene, which was perfectly 
new to her; and when one of the fine horses, dazzled by the 
light of the lanterns, turned restive and shied, leaping and rear- 
ing and threatening his rider with a fall,— when the horseman 
checked and soothed it, and brought it to a standstill, — the 
Macedonian warrior was transfigured in her eyes to Publius, who 
no doubt could manage a horse no less well than this man. 

No sooner was the court completely cleared of men by the 
mounted guard than a new incident claimed Klea’s attention. 
First she heard footsteps in the room adjoining her prison, then 
bright streaks of light fell through the cracks of the slight par- 
tition which divided her place of retreat from the other room, 
then the two window-openings close to hers were closed with 
heavy shutters, then seats or benches were dragged about and 
various objects were laid upon a table, and finally the door of 
the adjoining room was thrown open and slammed to again so 
violently that the door which closed hers and the bench near 
which she was standing trembled and jarred. 

At the same moment a deep, sonorous voice called out with a 
loud and hearty shout of laughter: — 
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“A mirror—give me a mirror, Euleus. By heaven! I do 
not look much like prison fare—more like a man in whose 
strong brain there is no lack of deep schemes, who can throttle 
his antagonist with a grip of his fist, and who is prompt to avail 
himself of all the spoil that comes in his way, so that he may 
compress the pleasures of a whole day into every hour, and 
enjoy them to the utmost! As surely as my name is Euergetes 
my uncle Antiochus was right in liking to mix among the 
populace. The splendid puppets who surround us kings, and 
cover every portion of their own bodies in wrappings and 
swaddling bands, also stifle the expression of every genuine 
sentiment; and it is enough to turn our brain to reflect that, if 
we would not be deceived, every word that we hear——and, 
oh dear! how many words we must needs hear — must be pon- 
dered in our minds. Now, the mob, on the contrary — who think 
themselves beautifully dressed in a threadbare cloth hanging 
round their brown loins—are far better off. If one of them 
says to another of his own class-—a naked .wretch who wears 
about him everything he happens to possess — that he is a dog, 
he answers with a blow of his fist in the other’s face, and what 
can be plainer than that! If on the other hand he tells him he 
is a splendid fellow, he believes it without reservation, and has 
a perfect right to believe it. 

“Did you see how that stunted little fellow with a snub 
nose and bandy legs, who is as broad as he is long, showed all 
his teeth in a delighted grin when I praised his steady hand? 
He laughs like a hyena, and every respectable father of a family 
looks on the fellow as a god-forsaken monster; but the immortals 
must think him worth something to have given him such mag- 
nificent grinders in his ugly mouth, and to have preserved him 
mercifully for fifty years —for that is about the rascal’s age. If 
that fellow’s dagger breaks, he can kill his victim with those teeth, 
as a fox does a duck, or smash his bones with his fist.” 

“But, my lord,” replied Euleus, dryly and with a certain 
matter-of-fact gravity, to King Euergetes — for he it was who had 
come with him into the room adjoining Klea’s retreat, “the dry 
little Egyptian with the thin straight hair is even more trust- 
worthy and tougher and nimbler than his companion, and, so 
far, more estimable. One flings himself on his prey with a rush 
like a block of stone hurled from a roof, but the other, without 
being seen, strikes his poisoned fang into his flesh like an adder 
hidden in the sand. The third, on whom T had set great hopes, 
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was beheaded the day before yesterday without my knowledge ; 
but the pair whom you have condescended to inspect with your. 
own eyes are sufficient. They must use neither dagger nor lance, 
but they will easily achieve their end with slings and hooks 
and poisoned needles, which leave wounds that resemble the 
sting of an adder. We may safely depend on these fellows.” 

Once more Euergetes laughed loudly, and exclaimed : — 

“What an elaborate criticism! Exactly as if these blood- 
hounds were tragic actors, of which one could best produce his 
effects by fire and pathos, and the other by the subtlety of con- 
ception. I call that an unprejudiced judgment. And why should 
not a man be great even. as a murderer? From what hangman’s 
noose did you drag out the neck of one, and from what heads- 
man’s block did you rescue the other, when you found them ? 

“Tt is a lucky hour in which we first see something new to 
us, and, by Heracles! I never before in the whole course of my 
life saw such villains as these. I do not regret having gone to 
see them and talked to them as if I were their equal. Now, take 
this torn coat off me, and help me to undress. Before I go to 
the feast I will take a hasty plunge in my bath, for I twitch in 
every limb, I feel as if I had got dirty in their company. 

“There lie my clothes and my sandals; strap them on for 
me, and tell me as you do it how you lured the Roman into the 
toils.” 

Klea could hear every word of this frightful conversation, 
and clasped her hand over her brow with a shudder, for she 
found it difficult to believe in the reality of the hideous images 
that it brought before her mind. Was she awake or was she a 
prey to some horrid dream ? 

She hardly knew, and, indeed, she scarcely understood half 
of all she heard till the Roman’s name was mentioned. She 
felt as if the point of a thin, keen knife was being driven 
obliquely through her brain from right to left, as it now flashed 
through her mind that it was against him, against Publius, that. 
the wild beasts, disguised in human form, were directed by 
Kuleus, and face to face with this —the most hideous, the 
most incredible of horrors —she suddenly recovered the full 
use of her senses. She softly slipped close to that rift in the 
partition through which the broadest beam of light fell into the 
room, put her ear close to it, and drank in, with fearful atten- 
tion, word for word the report made by the eunuch to his iniqui- 
tous superior, who frequently interrupted him with remarks, 
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words of approval, or a short laugh — drank them in, as a man 
_perishing in the desert drinks the loathsome waters of a salt 
pool. 

And what she heard was indeed well fitted to deprive her 
of her senses, but the more definite the facts to which the words 
referred that she could overhear, the more keenly she listened, 
and the more resolutely she collected her thoughts. Euleus 
had used her own name to induce the Roman to keep an assig- 
nation at midnight in the desert close to the Apis tombs. He 
repeated the words that he had written to this effect on a tile, 
and which requested Publius to come quite alone to the spot 
indicated, since she dare not speak with him in the temple. 
Finally, he was invited to write his answer on the other side of 
the square of clay. As Klea heard these words, put into her 
own mouth by a villain, she could have sobbed aloud heartily 
with anguish, shame, and rage; but the point now was to keep 
her ears wide open, for Euergetes asked his odious tool, “ And 
what was the Roman’s answer?” 

Eulzeus must have handed the tile to the king, for he laughed 
loudly again, and cried out : — 

“So he will walk into the trap — will arrive by half an hour 
after midnight at the latest, and greets Klea from her sister Irene. 
He carries on love-making and abduction wholesale, and buys 
water-bearers by the pair, like doves in the market or sandals 
in a shoemaker’s stall. Only see how the simpleton writes 
Greek; in these few words there are two mistakes, two regular 
schoolboy’s blunders. 

“The fellow must have had a very pleasant day of it, since 
he must have been reckoning on a not unsuccessful evening — 
but the gods have an ugly habit of clenching the hand with 
which they have long caressed their favorites, and striking him 
with their fist. 

“A malthea’s horn has been poured out on him to-day; first 
he snapped up, under my very nose, my little Hebe, the Irene 
of Irenes, whom I hope to-morrow to inherit from him; then he 
got the gift of my best Cyrenean horses, and at the same time 
the flattering assurance of my valuable friendship; then he had 
audience of my fair sister —and it goes more to the heart of a 
republican than you would believe when crowned heads are 
graciously disposed toward him; finally the sister of his pretty 
sweetheart invites him to an assignation, and she, if you and 
Zoé speak the truth, is a beauty in the grand style. Now 
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these are really too many good things for one inhabitant olf 
this most stingily provided world; and in one single day, too, 
which, once begun, is so soon ended ; and justice requires that 
we should lend a helping hand to destiny, and cut off the head 
of this poppy that aspires to rise above its brethren; the thou- 
sands who have less good fortune than he would otherwise 
have great cause to complain of neglect.” 

“IT am happy to see you in such good humor,” said Ku- 
leus. 

“My humor is as may be,” interrupted the king. ‘I believe 
I am only whistling a merry tune to keep up my spirits in the 
dark. If I were on more familiar terms with what other men 
call fear, I should have ample reason to be afraid; for in the 
quail-fight we have gone in for I have wagered a crown —aye, 
and more than that even. To-morrow only will decide whether 
the game is lost or won, but I know already to-day that I would 
rather see my enterprise against Philometor fail, with all my 
hopes of the double crown, than our plot against the life of the 
Roman; for I was a man before I was a king, and a man I 
should remain, if my throne, which now indeed stands on only 
two legs, were to crash under my weight. 

“ My sovereign dignity is but a robe, though the costliest, to 
be sure, of all garments. If forgiveness were any part of my 
nature, I might easily forgive the man who should soil or injure 
that — but he who comes too near to Euergetes the man, who 
dares to touch this body and the spirit it contains, or to cross 
it in its desires and purposes —him I will crush unhesitatingly 
to the earth, I will see him torn in pieces. Sentence is passed 
on the Roman, and if your ruffians do their duty, and if the 
gods accept the holocaust that I had slain before them at sun- 
set for the success of my project, in a couple of hours Publius 
Cornelius Scipio will have bled to death. 

“He is in a position to laugh at me—as a man—but I, 
therefore, —as a man—have the right, and —as a king —have 
the power, to make sure that that laugh shall be his last. If 1 
could murder Rome as I can him how glad should I be! for 
Rome alone hinders me from being the greatest of all the great 
kings of our time; and yet I shall rejoice to-morrow when they 
tell me ‘Publius Cornelius Scipio has been torn by wild beasts, 
and his body is so mutilated that his own mother could not 
recognize it’ more than if a messenger were to bring me the 
news that Carthage had broken the power of Rome.” 
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Kuergetes had spoken the last words in a voice that sounded 
like the roll of thunder as it growls in a rapidly approaching 
storm, louder, deeper, and more furious each instant. When at 
last he was silent, Euleus said : — 

“The immortals, my lord, will not deny you this happiness. 
The brave fellows whom you condescended to see and to talk 
to strike as certainly as the bolt of our father Zeus, and as 
we have learned from the Roman’s horse-keeper where he has 
hidden Ivene, she will no more elude your erasp than the 
crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt. Now, allow me to put on 
your mantle, and then to call the bodyguard, that they may 
escort you as you return to your residence.” 

“One thing more,” cried the king, detaining Eulzus. 
“There are always troops by the Tombs of Apis, placed there to 
guard the sacred places; may not they prove a hindrance to 
your friends?” 

“JT have withdrawn all the soldiers and armed guards to 
Memphis, down to the last man,” replied Euleus, “and quar- 
tered them within the White Wall. Early to-morrow, before 
you proceed to business, they will be replaced by a stronger 
division, so that they may not prove a reénforcement to your 
brothev’s troops here, if things come to fighting.” 

“JT shall know how to reward your foresight,” said Euer- 
getes as Euleeus quitted the room. 

Again Klea heard a door open, and the sound of many hoofs 
on the pavement of the courtyard, and when she went, all 
trembling, up to the window, she saw Euergetes himself, and 
the powerfully knit horse that was led in for him. The tyrant 
twisted his hand in the mane of the restless and pawing steed, 
and Klea thought that. the monstrous mass could never mount 
on to the horse’s back without the aid of many men; but she 
was mnistaken, for with a mighty spring the giant flung himself 
high in the air and on to the horse, and then, guiding his pant- 
ing steed by the pressure of his knees alone, he bounded out of 
the prison yard surrounded by his splendid train. 

For some minutes the courtyard remained empty, then a 
man hurriedly crossed it, unlocked the door of the room where 
KKlea was, and informed her that he was a subaltern under 
Glaucus, and had brought her a message from him. 

“ My lord,” said the veteran soldier to the gil, ‘ bid me greet 
you, and say that he found neither the Roman, Publius Scipio, 
nor his friend the Corinthian at home. He is prevented from 
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coming to you himself; he has his hands full of business, for 
soldiers in the service of both the kings are quartered within 
the White Wall, and all sorts of squabbles break out between 
them. Still, you cannot remain in this room, for it will shortly 
be occupied by a party of young officers who began the fray. 
Glaucus proposes for your choice that you should either allow 
me to conduct you to his wife or return to the temple to 
which you are attached. In the latter case a chariot shall 
convey you as far as the second tavern in Khakem on the 
‘orders of the desert — for the city is full of drunken soldiery. 
There you may probably find an escort, if you explain to the 
host who you are. But the chariot must be back again in less 
than an hour, for it is one of the king’s, and when the banquet 
is over there may be a scarcity of chariots.” 

“ Yes —I will go back to the place I came from,” said Klea 
eagerly, interrupting the messenger. “Take me at once to the 
chariot.” 

“ Hollow me, then,” said the old man. 

“But I have no veil,” observed Klea, “and have only this 
thin robe on. Rough soldiers snatched my wrapper from my 
face, and my cloak from off my shoulders.” 

“J will bring you the captain’s cloak which is lying here in 
the orderly’s room, and his traveling hat too; that will hide 
your face with its broad flap. You are so tall that you might 
be taken for a man, and that is well, for a woman leaving the 
palace at this hour would hardly pass unmolested. <A slave 
shall fetch the things from your temple to-morrow. I may 
inform you that my master ordered me to take as much care of 
you as if you were his own daughter. And he told me too — 
and I had almost forgotten it —to tell you that your sister was 
carried off by the Roman, and not by that other dangerous man 
—you would know whom he meant. Now please wait till I 
return ; I shall not be gone long.” 

In a few minutes the guard returned with a large cloak, in 
which he wrapped Klea, and a broad-brimmed traveling hat 
which she pressed on her head; then led her to the quarter of 
the palace where the king’s stables were. She kept close to the 
officer, and was soon seated on a chariot, and then conducted 
by the driver—who took her for a young Macedonian noble 
tempted out at night by an assignation —as far as the second 
tavern on the road back to the Serapeum. 
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BRAGGART AND PARASITE. 
By TERENCE. 
(From ‘ The Eunuch.’’) 


(P. Terenrivs Argr was a Carthaginian, born probably n.c. 185; brought te 
Rome early, it is said, as a slave; was emancipated, became a protégé of the 
younger Scipio, exhibited his first play at nineteen, wrote five others in the next 
six years, and died B.c. 159 at twenty-six, one of the world’s great classics from 
the purity and delicacy of his art, the universality of his types of character, the 
charm of his grace and humane irony. His work was largely a close imitation 
of the Greek Menander, and he combined scenes from other Greek originals ; 
but his own contribution, like Virgil’s to the epic, was still greater than his 
borrowing. The names of his plays are: ‘‘ Andria’? (The Maid of Andros), 
**Kunuchus’’ (The Eunuch), ‘* Heautontimorumenos’’ (The Self-Tormentor), 
‘“‘ Adelphi’? (The Brothers), ‘* Hecyra’’ (The Mother-in-Law), ‘+ Phormio.’’] 


Curer Dramatis Personm: GNATHO, a parasite; THraso, a military officer, 
braggart, and coxcomb; Lacuss, an old Athenian gentleman, with two 
sons, PompriA and Cnumrea, the former having a servant ParmEno; 
Curemes, an Athenian youth ; Tmairs, a courtesan admired by Thraso, and 
one of the two heroines of the piece, the other being Pampnina, sister of 
Chremes, who is second only to Mrs. Grundy as a curious stage heroine, for 
the latter never appears at all, while Pamphila appears but once, and never 
opens her mouth. She is a slave girl, originally of good family, who has 
been kidnapped when a, baby and brought up by Thais’ courtesan mother 
with her own daughter in Rhodes; Thais goes to Athens, her mother dies, and 
Pamphila is bought by Thraso, who intends giving her to ‘Thais at Athens as 
a present, not knowing their old relations. He finds Thais in liaison with 
Phedria, and will not give her the girl till she has discarded her new lover ; 
she, finding who the girl is and having discovered from Chremes’ talk that she 
must be his sister, is determined to get her back, but not to give up Phedria, 
whom she likes much better than Thraso. Finally she induces Pheedria to leave 
Thraso a clear field for two days, promising to throw him over as soon as 
she has the girl in her possession ; he agrees, and sends her a eunuch and a 
negro girl by Parmeno, while Thraso sends Pamphila by his lickspittle 
Gnatho. Cherea sees and admires Pamphila ; his brother’s servant, Par- 
meno, dresses him in the eunuch’s clothes and lets him into the house as 
her guardian, where he takes full advantage of the situation. Thraso 
quarrels with Thais, and comes with a train to demand Pamphila back, but, 
cannot get her. Finally Pamphila is recognized by Chremes, and Cherea 
makes amends by marrying her—the standpoint of Clarissa Harlowe not 
being intelligible then or usual at any time. 


Act II. —Scene III. 


Enter GNATHO at a distance, leading PAMPHILA. 


Gnatho [to himself] — Immortal Gods! how much does 
pone man excel another! What a difference there is between a 
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wise person and a fool! This strongly came into my mind 
from the following circumstance. As I was coming along 
to-day, I met a certain person of this place, of my own rank 
and station, no mean fellow, one who, like myself, had guttled 
away his paternal estate ; I saw him, shabby, dirty, sickly, beset 
with rags and years ; —“ What’s the meaning of this garb?” 
said I; he answered, “ Because, wretch that I am, I’ve lost 
what I possessed : see to what I am reduced,—all my acquaint- 
ances and friends forsake me.” On this I felt contempt for 
him in comparison with myself. “ What!” said I, * you piti- 
ful sluggard, have you so managed matters as to have no hope 
left? Have you lost your wits together with your estate? 
Don’t you see me, who have risen from the same condition? 
What a complexion I have, how spruce and well dressed, what 
portliness of person? I have everything, yet have nothing ; 
and although I possess nothing, still, of nothing am I in want.” 
“ But I,” said he, “ unhappily, can neither be a butt nor submit 
to blows.” ‘ What!” said I, “do you suppose it is managed 
by those means? You are quite mistaken. Once upon a time, 
in the early ages, there was a calling for that class: this is a 
new mode of coney-catching; I, in fact, have been the first to 
strike into this path. There is a class of men who strive to be 
the first in everything, but are not; to these I make my court; 
I do not present myself to them to be laughed at; but Iam the 
first to laugh with them, and at the same time to admire their 
parts; whatever they say, I commend ; if they contradict that 
selfsame thing, I commend again. Does any one deny? I 
deny: does he affirm? I affirm: in fine, I have so trained myself 
as to humor them in everything. This calling is now by far 
the most productive.” 

Parmeno [apart] — A clever fellow, upon my faith! From 
being fools he makes men mad outright. 

Gnatho [to himself, continuing] — While we were thus 
talking, in the meantime we arrived at the market place ; over- 
joyed, all the confectioners ran at once to meet me: fish- 
mongers, butchers, cooks, sausage makers, and fishermen, whom, 
both when my fortunes were flourishing and when they were 
ruined, I had served, and often serve still: they complimented 
me, asked me to dinner, and gave me a hearty welcome. When 
this poor hungry wretch saw that I was in such great esteem, 
and that I obtained a living so easily, then the fellow began to 
entreat me that I would allow him to learn this method ot me; 
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I bade him become my follower if he could; as the disciples of 
the Philosophers take their names from the Philosophers them- 
selves, so, too, the Parasites ought to be called Gnathonics. 

Parmeno (apart to the AUDIENCE] — Do you see the effects 
of ease and feeding at another’s cost? 

Gnatho [to himself, continuing] — But why do I delay to 
take this girl to Thais, and to ask her to come to dinner? 
[ Aside, on seeing PARMENO.] But I see Parmeno, our rival’s 
servant, waiting before the door of Thais with a sorrowful air ; 
all’s safe; no doubt these people are finding a cold welcome. 
I’m resolved to have some sport with this knave. 

Parmeno [aside] —'Vhey fancy that, through this present, 
Thais is quite their own. 

Gnatho [accosting PARMENO] — With his very best wishes 
Gnatho greets Parmeno, his very good friend. — What are you 
doing? 

Parmeno — Im standing. 

Gnatho —So I perceive. Pray, do you see anything here 
that don’t please you ? 

Parmeno — Yourself. 

Gnatho —I believe you— but anything else, pray ? 

Parmeno— Why so? 

Gnatho — Because you are out of spirits. 

Parmeno — Not in the least. 

Gnatho — Well, don’t be so; but what think you of this 
slave ? [ Pointing to her. 

Parmeno — Really, not amiss. 

Gnatho [aside] — I’ve galled the fellow. 

Parmeno {[ aside, on overhearing him] — How mistaken you 
are in your notion ! 

Gnatho — How far do you suppose this gift will prove ac- 
ceptable to Thais ? 

Parmeno — It’s this you mean to say now, that we are dis- 
carded there. Hark you, there are vicissitudes in all things. 

Gnatho — For the next six months, Parmeno, I’ll set you at 
ease; you shan’t have to be running to and fro, or sitting up 
till daylight. Don’t I make you happy ? 

Parmeno— Me? O prodigiously ! 

Gnatho —That’s my way with my friends. 

Parmeno— J commend you. 

Gnatho—Im detaining you; perhaps you were about to 
go somewhere else. 
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Parmeno — Nowhere. 

Gnatho — In that case, then, lend me your services a little ; 
let me be introduced to her. 

Parmeno— Very well [GNAtTHO knocks at the door, which 
immediately opens]; now the door is open for you [aszde] because 
you are bringing her. 

Gnatho [going into the house of ‘THAIS, ironically] — Should 
you like any one to be called out from here ? 


[ Goes in with PAMPHILA, and shuts the door. 


Act III. —SceEne I. 


Enter THRASO and GNATHO. 


Thraso — Did Thais really return me many thanks ? 

Gnatho — Kixceeding thanks. 

Thraso-— Was she delighted, say you ? 

Gnatho — Not so much, indeed, at the present itself, as_be- 
cause it was given by you; really, in right earnest, she does 
exult at that. 


Enter PARMENO unseen, from LACHES’ house. 


Parmeno [apart]—ITve come here to be on the lookout, 
that when there is an opportunity I may take the presents. 
But see, here’s the Captain. 

Thraso— Undoubtedly it is the case with me, that every- 
thing I do is a cause for thankfulness. 

Gnatho — Upon my faith, I’ve observed it. 

Thraso—'The most mighty King, even, always used to 
give me especial thanks for whatever I did; but not so to 
others. 

Gnatho — He who has the wit that you have, often by his 
words appropriates to himself the glory that has been achieved 
by the labor of others. 

Thraso— Youve just hit it. 

Gnatho —'The king, then, kept you in his eye. 

Thraso — Just so. 

Gnatho —'T'o enjoy your society. 

Thraso—'True; he intrusted to me all his army, all his 
state secrets. 

Gnatho — Astonishing ! 
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Thraso— Then, if on any occasion a surfeit of society, or 
a dislike of business, came upon him, when he was desirous to 
take some recreation ; just as though — you understand ? 

Gnatho —I know; just as though on occasion he would rid 
his mind of those anxieties. 

Thraso— You have it. Then he used to take me aside as 
his only boon companion. 

Gnatho— Whew! You are telling of a king of refined 
taste. 

Thraso — Aye, he is a person of that sort; a man of but 
very few acquaintanceships. 

Gnatho [aside] — Indeed, of none, I fancy, if he’s on inti- 
mate terms with you. 

Thraso — All the people envied me, and attacked me pri- 
vately. I didn’t care one straw. They envied me dreadfully ; 
but one in particular, whom the King had appointed over the 
Indian elephants. Once, when he became particularly trouble- 
some, “ Prithee, Strato,” said I, “are you so fierce because you 
hold command over the wild beasts?” 

Gnatho -— Cleverly said, upon my faith, and shrewdly. As- 
tounding! You did give the fellow a home thrust. What 
said he? 

Thraso — Dumfounded, instantaneously. 

Gnatho — How could he be otherwise ? 

Parmeno [apart] — Ye Gods, by our trust in you! a lost 
and miserable fellow the one, and the other a scotindrel. 

Thraso — Well then, about that matter, Gnatho, the way in 
which I touched up the Rhodian at a banqwet —did I never 
tell you? 

Gnatho —Never; but pray, do tell me. [Aside.] I’ve 
heard it more than a thousand times already. 

Thraso — There was in my company at a banquet, this young 
man of Rhodes, whom I’m speaking of. By chance I had a 
mistress there; he began to toy with her, and to annoy me. 
“ What are you doing, sit impudence?” said I to the fellow ; 
“a hare yourself, and looking out for game?” 

Gnatho [pretending to laugh very heartily ]— Ha, ha, ha! 

Thraso— What’s the matter ? 

Gnatho — How apt, how smart, how clever; nothing could 
be more excellent. Prithee, was this a saying of yours? I 
fancied it was an old one. 

Thraso —- Did you ever hear it before ? 
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Gnatho— Many a time; and it is mentioned among the 
first-rate ones. 

Thraso — It’s my own. 

Gnatho—I’m sorry though that it was said to a thought- 
less young man, and one of respectability. 

Parmeno [apart] —- May the Gods confound you! 

Gnatho — Pray, what did he do? 

Thraso — Quite disconcerted. All who were present were 
dying with laughter; in short, they were all quite afraid 
of me. 

Gnatho — Not without reason. 

Thraso — But hark you, had I best clear myself of this to 
Thais, as to her suspicion that I’m fond of this girl? 

Gnatho — By no means: on the contrary, rather increase her 
jealousy. 

Thraso— Why so? 

Gnatho — Do youask me? Don’t you see, if on any occa- 
sion she makes mention of Phedria or commends him, to pro- 
voke you 

Thraso—1 understand. 

Gnatho — That such may not be the case, this method is the 
only remedy. When she speaks of Phiedria, do you instantly 
mention Pamphila. If at any time she says, *“ Let’s invite 
Pheedria to make one,” do you say, ‘ Let’s ask Pamphila to 
sing.” If she praises his good looks, do you, on the other 
hand, praise hers. In short, do you return like for like, which 
will mortify her. 

Thraso — If, indeed, she loved me, this might be of some 
use, Gnatho. 

Gnatho —Since she is impatient for and loves that which 
you give her, she already loves you ; as it is, then, it is an easy 
matter for her to feel vexed. She will be always afraid lest 
the presents which she herself is now getting, you may on some 
occasion be taking elsewhere. 

Thraso — Well said ; that never came into my mind. 

Gnatho —Nonsense. You never thought about it; else 
a ata more readily would you yourself have hit upon it, 

1raso 
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ScENE II. 


Enter THAts from her house, attended by PyvHtas. 


Thais [as she comes out] 1 thought I just now heard the 
Captain’s voice. And look, here he is. Welcome, my dear 
Thraso. 

Thraso — O my Thais, my sweet one, how are you? How - 
much do you love me in return for that music girl ? 

Parmeno [apart] — How polite! What a beginning he has 
made on meeting her! 

Thais — Very much, as you deserve. 

Gnatho — Let’s go to dinner then. [To THRAsO.] What 
do you stand here for? 

Parmeno [apart] — Then there’s the other one ; you would 
declare that he was born for his belly’s sake. 

Thraso—- When you please ; I shan’t delay. 

Parmeno [apart|— VU accost them, and pretend as though 
I had just come out. [He comes forward.| Are you going 
anywhere, Thais ? 

Thais —Ha! Parmeno; well done; just going out for the 
day. 

Parmeno — Where ! 

Thais [aside, pointing at THrAsO]— Why ! don’t you see 
him ? 

Parmeno [aside] —I see him, and I’m sorry for it. [Aloud.] 
Pheedria’s presents are ready for you when you please. 

Thraso [impatiently] — Why are we to stand here? Why 
don’t we be off ? 

Parmeno [to THRASO] —Troth now, pray, do let us, with 
your leave, present to her the things we intend, and accost and 
speak to her. 

Thiraso [ironically] — Very fine presents, I suppose, or at 
least equal to mine. 

Parmeno-~The fact will prove itself. [Goes to the door 
of LACHES’ house and ealls.] Ho there! bid those people come 
vut of doors at once, as I ordered. 


Enter from the house a BLACK GIRL. 


Parmeno—-Do you step forward this way. [Zo Tuats.] 
She comes all the way from A’thiopia. 
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Thraso [contemptuously] — Here are some three mine in 
value. 

Gnatho — Hardly so much. 

Parmeno — Where are you, Dorus? Step this way. 


Enter Cumrea from the house dressed like the HUNUCH. 


Parmeno —There’s a eunuch for you—of what a genteel 
‘appearance ! of what a prime age ! 

Thais — God bless me, he’s handsome. 

Parmeno — What say you, Gnatho? Do you see anything 
to find fault with? And what say you, Thraso? [ Aside. ] 
They hold their tongues; they praise him sufficiently thereby. 
[Zo Tuats.] Make trial of him in literature, try him in ex- 
ercises and in music; I’ll warrant him well skilled in what it 
becomes a gentleman to know. 

Thraso — If there were no women present, I 

Parmeno— And he who has sent these things makes no 
request that you will live for him alone, and that for his 
own sake others may be excluded; he neither tells of battles 
nor shows his scars, nor does he restrict you as [looking at 
THRASO] a certain person does; but when it is not incon- 
venient, whenever you think fit, whenever you have the time, 
he is satisfied to be admitted. 

Thraso [to GNATHO, contemptuously] —It appears that this 
is the servant of some beggarly, wretched master. 

Gnatho — Why, faith, no person, I’m quite sure of that, 
could possibly put up with him, who had the means to get 
another. 

Parmeno— You hold your tongue —a fellow whom I con- 
sider beneath all men of the very lowest grade: for when 
you can bring yourself to flatter that fellow [pointing at 
THrAsO], I do believe you could pick your victuals off the 
funeral pyre. 

Thraso— Are we to go now? 

Thais—Ili take these indoors first [pointing to Cuarpa 
and the AXTHIOPIAN], and at the same time I'll order what 
I wish; after that Pll return immediately. 


[Goes into the house with PyrHiAs, CHaRBA, and the SLAVE. 


Lhraso [to GNATHO]—I shall be off. Do you wait for 
er. 
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Parmeno—It is not a proper thing for a general to be 
walking in the street with a mistréss. 

Thraso— Why should I use many words with you? You 
are the very ape of your master. [Heit PARMENO. 

Gnatho [laughing] — Ha, ha, ha ! 

Thraso— What are you laughing at? 

Gnatho— At what you were mentioning just now; that 
saying, too, about the Rhodian, recurred to my mind. But 
Thais is coming out. 

Thraso— You go before; take care that everything is ready 
at home. 

Gnatho — Very well. [ Matt. 


Aot I1V.—Sornet VIII. 


Enter Turaso, followed by GNATHO, SANGA, and other 
ATTENDANTS, 


Thraso— Am I to submit, Gnatho, to such a glaring affront 
as this being put upon me? Td die sooner. Simalio, Donax, 
Syriscus, follow me! First, Pll storm the house. 

Gnatho — Quite right. 

Thraso—V1 carry off the girl. 

Gnatho — Very good, 

Thraso —I1 give her own self a mauling. 

Gnatho — Very proper. 

Thraso [arranging the men|-—- Advance hither to the main 
body, Donax, with your crowbar; you, Simalio, to the left 
wing ; you, Syriscus, to the right. Bring up the rest ; where’s 
the centurion Sanga, and his maniple of rogues ? 

Sanga [coming forward] — See, here he is. 

Thraso — What, you booby, do you think of fighting with 
a dishclout, to be bringing that here ? 

Sanga— What, 1? I knew the valor of the general, and 
the prowess of the soldiers; and that this could not possibly 
go on without bloodshed ; how was I to wipe the wounds? 

Thraso— Where are the others ? 

Sanga— Plague on you, what others? Sannio is the only 
one left on guard at home. 

Thraso [to GNATHO]—Do you draw up your men in 
battle order; Dll be behind the second rank ; from that posi- 
tion I’ll give the word to all. 

[ Zakes his place behind the second rank 
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Gnatho [aside] —-That’s showing prudence ; as soon as he 
has drawn them up, he secures a retreat for himself. 

Thraso [pointing to the arrangements] This is just the 
way Pyrrhus used to proceed. 


CHREMES and THAIS appear above at a window. 


Chremes —Do you see, Thais, what plan he is upon ? 
Assuredly, that advice of mine about closing the door was 
good. ; 
Thais — He who now seems to you to be a hero, is in reality 
a mere vaporer; don’t be alarmed. 

Thraso [to GNATHO]— What seems best to you ? 

Gnatho—1I1 could very much like a sling to be given you 
just now, that you might pelt them from here on the sly at a 
distance ; they would be taking to flight. 

Thraso [to GNATHO]— But look [pointing], I see Thais 
there herself. 

Gnatho — How soon are we to fall to? 

Thraso— Hold [holding him back]; it behooves a prudent 
person to make trial of everything before arms. How do you 
know but that she may do what I bid her without compulsion? 

Gnatho — Ye Gods, by our trust in you, what a thing it is 
to be wise! I never come near you but what I go away from 
you the wiser. 

Thraso— Thais, in the first place, answer me this. When 
I presented you that girl, did you not say that you would give 
yourself up to me alone for some days to come ? 

Thais -— Well, what then? 

Thraso— Do you ask the question? You, who have been 
and brought your lover under my very eyes? What business 
had you with him? With him, too, you clandestinely betook 
yourself away from me. 

Thais —1 chose to do so. 

Thraso— Then give me back Pamphila; unless you had 
rather she were taken away by force. 

Chremes— Give her back to you, or you lay hands upon 
her? Of all the 

Gnatho— Ha! What are you about? Hold your tongue. 

Lhraso— What do you mean? Am I not to touch my 
own? 

Chremes — Your own, indeed, you gallows bird ! 
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Gnatho (te CHREMES] — Have a care, if you please. You 
don’t know what kind of man you are abusing now. 

Chremes [to GNATHO]—-Won’t you be off from here? 
Do you know how matters stand with you? If you cause any 
disturbance here to-day, Pll make you remember the place and 
day, and me too, for the rest of your life. 

Gnatho—I1 pity you, who are making so great a man as 
this your enemy. 

Chremes — Vl break your head this instant if you are not off. 

Gnatho— Do you really say so, puppy? Isit that you are at ? 

Thraso [to CHREMES|— What fellow are you? What do 
you mean? What business have you with her ? 

Chremes—V11 let you know: in the first place, I assert 
that she is a freeborn woman. 

Thraso | starting] —Ua! 

Chremes — A citizen of Attica. 

Thraso — Whew ! 

Chremes — My own sister. 

Thraso — Brazen face ! 

Chremes — Now, therefore, Captain, I give you warning ; 
don’t you use any violence towards her. Thais, ’m going to 
Sophrona, the nurse, that I may bring her here and show her 
these tokens. 

Thraso— What! Are you to prevent me from touching 
what’s my own ? 

Chremes -—I will prevent it, I tell you. 

Gnatho [to THraso|—Do you hear him? He is con- 
victing himself of theft. Is not that enough for you? 

Thraso— Do you say the same, Thais ? 

Thais -— Go, find some one to answer you. 


[She and CHREMES go away from the window. 


Thraso [to GNATHO] — What are we to do now? 

Gnatho— Why, go back again: she’ll soon be with you of 
her own accord, to entreat forgiveness. 

Thraso — Do you think so? 

Gnatho — Certainly, yes. I know the disposition of women : 
when you will they won’t; when you won't, they set their 
hearts upon you of their own inclination. 

Thraso — You judge right. 

Gnatho — Shall I dismiss the army then ? 

Thraso — Whenever you like. 


voL. v.10 
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Gnatho — Sanga, as befits gallant soldiers, take care in your 
turn to remember your homes and hearths. 

Sanga-— My thoughts have been for some time among the 
saucepans. 

Gnatho — You are a worthy fellow. 

Thraso [putting himself at their head]—- You follow me 
this way. [ Hxeunt omnes. 


Aot V.—Screne VIII. 
Enter THRASO and GNATHO. 


Gnatho [to THraAso] —Well now? With what hope, or 
what design, are we come hither? What do you intend to 
do, Thraso ? 

Thraso— What, 1? To surrender myself to Thais, and do 
what she bids me. 

Gnatho —- What is it you say? 

Thraso—-Why any the less so, than Hercules served 
Omphale. 

Gnatho—The precedent pleases me. [Aside.] I only 
wish I may see your head stroked down with w slipper; but 
her door makes a noise. 

Thraso— Confusion! Why, what mischief’s this? I never 
saw this person before; why, I wonder, is he rushing out in 
such a hurry? [They stand aside. 


ScENE IX. 


Enter CH&EREA from the house of THAIS, on the other side 
of the stage. 


Cherea [to himself, aloud] —O fellow townsmen, is there 
any one alive more fortunate than me this day? Not any 
one, upon my faith: for clearly in me have the Gods mani- 
fested all their power, on whom, thus suddenly, so many 
blessings are bestowed. 

Parmeno [apart|—- Why is he thus overjoyed? 

Cherea [seeing PARMENO, and running up to hin} —O my 
dear Parmeno, the contriver, the beginner, the perfecter of 
all my delights, do you know what are my transports? Are 
you aware that my Pamphila has been discovered to be a 
citizen ? 
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Parmeno —I have heard so. 

Cherea — Do you know that she is betrothed to me? 

Parmeno —So may the Gods bless me, happily done. 

Gnatho [apart to THRAsSO]— Do you hear what he says? 

Cherea— And then, besides, I am delighted that my 
brother’s mistress is secured to him; the family is united. 
Thais has committed herself to the patronage of my father; 
she has put herself under our care and protection. 

Parmeno — Thais, then, is wholly your brother’s. 

Cherea — Of course. 

Parmeno—'Then this is another reason for us to rejoice, 
that the Captain will be beaten out of doors. 

Cherea — Wherever my brother is, do you take care that 
he hears this as soon as possible. 

Parmeno—WV11 go look for him at home. 

[ Goes into the house of LACHES. 

Thraso [apart to GNATHO] — Do you at all doubt, Gnatho, 
but that I am now ruined everlastingly ? 

Gnatho [to THRASO] — Without doubt, I do think so. 

Cherea [to himself] — What am I to make mention of first, 
or commend in especial? Him who gave me the advice to do 
so, or myself, who ventured to undertake it? Or ought I to 
extol fortune, who has been my guide, and has so opportunely 
crowded into a single day events so numerous, so important ; 
or my father’s kindness and indulgence? O Jupiter, I en- 
treat you, do preserve these blessings unto us! 


ScENE X. 
Enter Pumpria from the house of LACHES. 


Phedria {to himself] — Ye Gods, by our trust in you, what 
incredible things has Parmeno just related tome! But where 
is my brother ? 

Cherea [stepping forward] — Here he is. 

Phedria—-1m overjoyed. 

Cherea —I quite believe you. There is no one, brother, 
more worthy to be loved than this Thais of yours: so much 
is she a benefactress to all our family. 

Phedria — Whew! are you commending her too to me? 

Thraso [apart]—1’m undone; the less the hope I have, 
the more I am in love. Prithee, Gnatho, my hope is in you. 
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Gnatho [apart] — What do you wish me to do? 

Thraso [apart] — Bring this about, by entreaties or with 
money, that I may at least share Thais’ favors in some 
degree. 

Gnatho [apart] —It’s a hard task. 

Thraso [apart] — If you set your mind on anything, I know 
you well. If you manage this, ask me for any present you like 
as your reward ; you shall have what you ask. 

Gnatho [apart] —Is it so? 

Thraso [apart] —It shall be so. 

Gnatho [apart] —If I manage this, I ask that your house, 
whether you are present or absent, may be open to me; that, 
without invitation, there may always be a place for me. 

Thraso [apart] —I pledge my honor that it shall be so. 

Gnatho [apart] — Vl set about it then. 

Phedria — Who is it I hear so close at hand? [Turning 
round. | O Thraso 

Thraso [coming forward] —Save you both 

Phedria — Perhaps you are not aware what has taken place 
here. 

Thraso —1 am quite aware. 

Phedria — Why, then, do I see you in this neighborhood ? 

Thraso— Depending on your kindness. 

Phedria—Do you know what sort of dependence you 
have? Captain, I give you notice, if ever I catch you in 
this street again, even if you should say to me, * I was look- 
ing for another person, I was on my road this way,” you are 
undone. 

Gnatho — Come, come, that’s not handsome. 

Phedria — lve said it. 

Gnatho — I didn’t know you gave yourself such airs. 

Phedria —So it shall be. 

Gnatho — Kirst hear a few words from me ; and when I have 
said the thing, if you approve of it, do it. 

Phedria — Let’s hear. 

Gnatho — Do you step a little that way, Thraso. [THRAsO 
stands aside.] In the first place, I wish you both implicitly 
to believe me in this, that whatever I do in this matter, I 
do it entirely for my own sake; but if the same thing is of 
advantage to yourselves, it would be folly for you not to 
clo it. 

Pheedria ~—W hat is it ? 
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Gnatho — I’m of opinion that the Captain, your rival, should 
be received among you. 

Phedria [starting] — Hah ! 

Cherea — Be received ? 

Gnatho [to PHaspRIA]— Only consider, i’ faith, Phedria, 
at the free rate you are living with her, and indeed very freely 
you are living, you have but little to give; and it’s necessary 
for Thais to receive a good deal. That all this may be sup- 
plied for your amour and not at your own expense, there is not 
an individual better suited or more fitted for your purpose than 
the Captain. In the first place, he both has got enough to give 
and no one does give more profusely. He is a fool, a dolt, a 
blockhead ; night and day he snores away; and you need not 
fear that the lady will fall in love with him; you may easily 
have him discarded whenever you please. 

Cherea [to PHasDRIA] — What shall we do? 

Gnatho — And this besides, which I deem to be of even 
greater importance, — not a single person entertains in better 
style or more bountifully. 

Cherea — It’s a wonder if this sort of man cannot be made 
use of in some way or other. 

Phedria — I think so too. 

Gnatho — You act properly. One thing I have still to bee 
of you, —that you'll receive me into your fraternity ; Pve been 
rolling that stone for a considerable time past. 

Phedria — We admit you. 

Cherea — And with all my heart.: 

Gnatho —Then I, in return for this, Pheedria, and you, 
Cheerea, make him over to you to be eaten and drunk to the 
dregs. 

Cherea — Agreed. 

Phedria — He quite deserves it. 

Gnatho [ealling to THrAso]— Thraso, whenever you please, 
step this way. 

Thraso — Prithee, how goes it ? 

Gnatho — How ? Why, these people didn’t know you ; after 
I had discovered to them your qualities, and had praised you 
as your actions and your virtues deserved, I prevailed upon 
them. 

Thraso—You have managed well; I give you my best 
thanks. Besides, I never was anywhere but what all were 
extremely fond of me, 
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Gnatho [to PHapRiA and CHmREA]—Didn’t I tell you 
that he was a master of the Attic elegance ? 

Phedria — He is no other than you mentioned. [Pointing 
to his FATHER’S house.] Walk this way. [Zo the AUDIENCE. ; 
Fare you well, and grant us your applause. 


THE SELF-TORMENTOR. 
By TERENCE. 


(From ‘* Heautontimorumenos.’’) 


Act I. —ScEns I, 


Enter CHREMES, and MENEDEMUS with a spade in his hand, who 
falls to digging. 


Chremes — Although this acquaintanceship between us is of 
very recent date, from the time in fact of your purchasing an 
estate here in the neighborhood, yet either your good qualities, 
or our being neighbors (which I take to be a sort of friend- 
ship), induces me to inform you, frankly and familiarly, that 
you appear to me to labor beyond your years, and beyond 
what your affairs require. For, in the name of Gods and men, 
what would you have? What can be your aim? You are, as 
I conjecture, sixty years of age, or more. No man in these 
parts has a better or a more valuable estate, no one more 
servants ; and yet you discharge their duties just as diligently 
as if there were none at all. However early in the morning 
I go out, and however late in the evening I return home, I see 
you either digging, or plowing, or doing something, in fact, 
in the fields. You take respite not an instant, and are quite 
regardless of yourself. I am very sure that this is not done 
for your amusement. But really I am vexed how little work 
is done here. If you were to employ the time you spend in 
laboring yourself, in keeping your servants at work, you would 
profit much more. 

Menedemus — Have you so much leisure, Chremes, from your 
own affairs, that you can attend to those of others — those which 
don’t concern you ? 
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Ohremes——~I am a man; there is nothing human that I 
think no concern of mine. Suppose I wish either to advise 
you in this matter, or to be informed myself: if what you do is 
right, that I may do the same; if it is not, then that I may 
dissuade you. 

Menedemus — It’s requisite for me to do so; do you as it 
is necessary for you to do. 

Chremes—Is it requisite for any person to torment him- 
self ? 

Menedemus — It is for me. 

Chremes — If you have any affliction, I could wish it other- 
wise. But prithee, what sorrow is this of yours? How have 
you deserved go ill of yourself ? 

Menedemus — Alas! alas ! [ He beyins to weep. 

Chremes-— Do not weep, but make me acquainted with it, 
whatever it is. Do not be reserved; fear nothing ; trusé me, 
I-tell you. Hither by consolation, or by counsel, or by any 
means, I will aid you. 

Menedemus — Do you wish to know this matter ? 

Chremes — Yes, and for the reason I mentioned to you. 

Menedemus — I will tell you. 

Chremes — But still, in the meantime, lay down that rake ; 
don’t fatigue yourself. 

Menedemus — By no means. 

Chremes — What can be your object ? 

[ Tries to take the rake from him. 

Menedemus—Do leave me alone, that I may give myself 
no respite from my labor. 

Chremes — I will not allow it, I tell you. 

[ Taking the rake from him. 

Menedemus — Ah! that’s not fair. 

Chremes [potsing the rake]— Whew! such a heavy one 
as this, pray ! 

Menedemus — Such are my deserts. 

Chremes — Now speak. [Laying down the rake. 

Menedemus—I have an only son, —a young man, —alas! 
why did I say —“I have” ?—rather I should say, “I had” 
one, Chremes: whether I have him now, or not, is uncer- 
tain. 

Ohremes — Why so? 

Menedemus —- You shall know: There is a poor old 
woman here, a stranger from Corinth: her daughter, a young 
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woman, he fell in love with, insomuch that he almost regarded 
her as his wife ; all this took place unknown to me. When | 
discovered the matter, I began to reprove him, not with gentle- 
ness, nor in the way suited to the lovesick mind of a youth, 
but with violence, and after the usual method of fathers. I 
was daily reproaching him, —‘ Look you, do you expect to be 
allowed any longer to act thus, myself, your father, being 
alive ; to be keeping a mistress pretty much as though your 
wife? You are mistaken, Clinia, and you don’t know me, if 
you faney that. I am willing that you should be called my son, 
just as long as you do what becomes you; but if you do not do 
so, I shall find out how it becomes me to act towards you. This 
arises from nothing, in fact, but too much idleness. At your 
time of life, I did not devote my time to dalliance, but, in 
consequence of my poverty, departed hence for Asia, and there 
acquired in arms both riches and military glory.” At length 
the matter came to this, — the youth, from hearing the same 
things so often, and with such severity, was overcome. He 
supposed that I, through age and affection, had more judgment 
and foresight for him than himself. He went off to Asia, 
Chremes, to serve under the king. 

Chremes — What is it you say? 

Menedemus — He departed without my knowledge -—and 
has been gone these three months. 

Chremes — Both are to be blamed —although I still think 
this step shows an ingenuous and enterprising disposition. 

Menedemus — When ! learnt this from those who were in 
the secret, I returned home sad, and with feelings almost over- 
whelmed and distracted through grief. I sit down; my serv- 
ants run to me; they take off my shoes: then some make 
all haste to spread the couches, and to prepare a repast; each 
according to his ability did zealously what he could, in order 
to alleviate my sorrow. When I observed this, I began to 
reflect thus: “What! are so many persons anxious for my 
sake alone, to pleasure myself only? Are so many female 
servants to provide me with dress? Shall I alone keep up 
such an expensive establishment, while my only son, who 
ought equally, or even more so, to enjoy these things — inas- 
much as his age is better suited for the enjoyment of them— 
him, poor youth, have I driven away from home by my sever- 
ity! Were I to do this, really I should deem myself deserv- 
ing of any calamity. But so long as he leads this life of 
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penury, banished from his country through my severity, I 
will revenge his wrongs upon myself, toiling, making money, 
saving, and laying up for him.” At once I set about it; I 
left nothing in the house, neither movables nor clothing ; 
everything I scraped together. Slaves, male and female, 
except those who could easily pay for their keep by working 
in the country, all of them I set up to auction and gold. I 
at once put up a bill to sell my house. I collected somewhere 
about fifteen talents, and purchased this farm; here I fatigue 
myself. I have come to this conclusion, Chremes, that I do 
my son a less injury, while I am unhappy; and that it is not 
right for me to enjoy any pleasure here, until such time as he 
returns home safe to share it with me. 

Chremes —I believe you to be of an affectionate disposition 
towards your children, and him to be an obedient son, if one 
were to manage him rightly or prudently. But neither did 
you understand him sufficiently well, nor he you—a thing 
that happens where persons don’t live on terms of frankness 
together. You never showed him how highly you valued 
him, nor did he ever dare put that confidence in you which 
is due to a father. Had this been done, these troubles would 
never have befallen you. 

Menedemus— Such is the fact, I confess; the greatest 
fault is on my side. 

Chremes — But still, Menedemus, I hope for the best, and 
I trust that he’ll be here safe before long. 

Menedemus — Oh that the Gods would grant it! 

Chremes——'They will do so. Now, if it is convenient to 
you—the festival of Bacchus is being kept here to-day —I 
wish you to give me your company. 

Menedemus — I cannot. 

Chremes— Why not? Do, pray, spare yourself a little 
while. Your absent son would wish you to do so. 

Menedemus —It is not right that I, who have driven him 
hence to endure hardships, should now shun them myself. - 

Chremes —Is such your determination ? 

Menedemus — It is. 

Chremes-—Vhen kindly fare you well. 

Menedemus — And you the same. [Goes into his house. 
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THE CONSPIRACY OF CATILINE. 
By SALLUST. 


[Carus Saxnustius Crispus, Roman historical writer, was born B.c. 86. 
He was expelled from the Senate for debauchery, n.c. 54; readmitted by Cesar; 
made governor of Numidia by him, .c. 46; gained immense wealth by plunder- 
ing the inhabitants and worse unpopularity by seducing their women ; tlie fol- 
lowing year he returned to Rome and lived ini lettered ease till his death, B.c. 30. 
His fame rests on his only surviving works, ‘‘ The Conspiracy of Catiline ’ and 
“The War against Jugurtha,” both pamphlets with an ulterior political purpose. ] 


Lucius CATILINE was a man of noble birth, and of emi- 
nent mental and personal endowments, but of a vicious and 
depraved disposition. His delight, from his youth, had been 
in civil commotions, bloodshed, robbery, and sedition ; and in 
such scenes he had spent his early years. His constitution 
could endure hunger, want of sleep, and cold, to a degree 
surpassing belief. His mind was daring, subtle, and versatile, 
capable of pretending or dissembling whatever he wished. He 
was covetous of other men’s property, and prodigal of his 
own. He had abundance of eloquence, though but little wis- 
dom. His insatiable ambition was always pursuing objects 
extravagant, romantic, and unattainable. 

Since the-time of Sylla’s dictatorship, a strong desire of 
seizing the government possessed him, nor did he at all care, 
provided that he secured power for himself, by what means he 
might arrive at it. His violent spirit was daily more and more 
hurried on by the diminution of his patrimony, and by his con- 
sciousness of guilt; both which evils he had increased by those 
practices which I have mentioned above. The corrupt morals 
of the state, too, which extravagance and selfishness, pernicious 
and contending vices, rendered thoroughly depraved, furnished 
him with additional incentives to action. 

‘When wealth was once considered an honor, and glory, 
authority, and power attemded on it, virtue lost her influence, 
poverty was thought a disgrace, and a life of innocence was 
regarded as a life of ill nature. From the influence of riches, 
accordingly, luxury, avarice, and pride prevailed among the 
youth ; they grew at once rapacious and prodigal; they under- 
valued what was their own, and coveted what was another’s; 
they set at naught modesty and continence; they lost all dis- 
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tinction between sacred and profane, and threw off all con- 
sideration and self-restraint. 

The love of irregular gratification, open debauchery, and 
all kinds of luxury, had spread abroad. Men forgot their sex ; 
women threw off all the restraints of modesty. To gratify 
appetite, they sought for every kind of production by land 
and by sea; they slept before there was any inclination for 
sleep; they no longer waited to feel hunger, thirst, cold, or 
fatigue, but anticipated them all by luxurious indulgence. 
Such propensities drove the youth, when their patrimonies 
were exhausted, to criminal practices; for their minds, im- 
pregnated with evil habits, could not easily abstain from grati- 
fying their passions, and were thus the more inordinately 
devoted in every way to rapacity and extravagance. 

In so populous and so corrupt a city, Catiline, as it was 
very easy to do, kept about him, like a bodyguard, crowds 
of the unprincipled and desperate. For all those shameless, 
libertine, and profligate characters, who had dissipated their 
patrimonies by gaming, luxury, and sensuality; all who had 
contracted heavy debts, to purchase immunity for their crimes 
or offenses; all assassins or sacrilegious persons from every 
quarter, convicted or dreading conviction for their evil deeds; 
all, besides, whom their tongue or their hand maintained by 
perjury or civil bloodshed; all, in fine, whom wickedness, pov- 
erty, or a guilty conscience disquieted, were the associates and 
intimate friends of Catiline. And if any one, as yet of un- 
blemished character, fell into his society, he was presently ren- 
dered, by daily intercourse and temptation, similar and equal 
to the rest. But it was the young whose acquaintance he 
chiefly courted; as their minds, ductile and unsettled from 
their age, were easily insnared by his stratagems. For as the 
passions of each, according to his years, appeared excited, he 
furnished mistresses to some, bought horses and dogs for others, 
and spared, in a word, neither his purse nor his character, if he 
could but make them his devoted and trustworthy supporters. 
There were some, I know, who thought that the youth who 
frequented the house of Catiline were guilty of crimes against 
nature; but this report arose rather from other causes than 
from any evidence of the fact. 

Catiline, in his youth, had been guilty of many criminal 
connections, with a virgin of noble birth, with a priestess of 
Vesta, and of many other offenses of this nature, in defiance 
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alike of law and religion. At last, when he was smitten with 
a passion for Aurelia Orestilla, in whom no good man, at any 
time of her life, commended anything but ite beauty, it is 
confidently believed that because she hesitated to marry him, 
from the dread of having a grown-up step-son, he cleared the 
house for their nuptials by putting his son to death. And this 
crime appears to me to have been the chief cause of hurrying 
forward the conspiracy. For his guilty mind, at peace with 
neither gods nor men, found no comfort either waking or sleep- 
ing ; so effectually did conscience desolate his tortured spirit. 
His complexion, in consequence, was pale, his eyes haggard, 
his walk sometimes quick and sometimes slow, and distraction 
was plainly apparent in every feature and look. 

The young men, whom, as I said before, he had enticed to 
join him, he initiated, by various methods, in evil practices. 
From among them he furnished false witnesses, and forgers of 
signatures; and he taught them all to regard, with equal 
unconcern, honor, property, and danger. At length, when he 
had stripped them of all character and shame, he led them 
to other and greater enormities. If a motive for crime did 
not readily occur, he incited them, nevertheless, to circumvent 
and murder inoffensive persons, just as if they had injured 
him; for, lest their hand or heart should grow torpid for 
want of employment, he chose to be gratuitously wicked and 
cruel. 

Depending on such accomplices and adherents, and know- 
ing that the load of debt was everywhere great, and that the 
veterans of Sylla, having spent their money too liberally, and 
remembering their spoils and former victory, were longing for 
a civil war, Catiline formed the design of overthrowing the 
government. ‘There was no army in Italy ; Pompey was fight- 
ing in a distant part of the world; he himself had great hopes 
of obtaining the consulship; the senate was wholly off its 
guard; everything was quiet and tranquil; and all these cir- 
cumstances were exceedingly favorable for Catiline. 

Accordingly, about the beginning of June, in the consulship 
of Lucius Cesar and Caius Figulus, he at first addressed each 
of his accomplices separately, encouraged some, and sounded 

others, and informed them of his own resources, of the unpre- 
pared condition of the state, and of the great prizes to be 
expected from the conspiracy. When he had ascertained, to 
his satisfaction, all that he required, he summoned all whose 
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necessities were the most urgent, and whose spirits were the 
most daring, to a general conference. 

When Catiline saw these assembled, though he had often 
discussed many points with them singly, yet thinking it would 
be to his purpose to address and exhort them in a body, retired 
with them into a private apartment of his house, where, when 
all witnesses were withdrawn, he harangued them. 


When these men, surrounded with numberless evils, but 
without any resources or hopes of good, had heard his address, 
though they thought it much for their advantage to disturb 
the public tranquillity, yet most of them called on Catiline to 
state on what terms they were to engage in the contest; what 
benefits they were to expect from taking up arms; and what 
support and encouragement they had, and in what quarters. 
Catiline then promised them the abolition of their debts; a 
proscription of the wealthy citizens; offices, sacerdotal dignities, 
plunder, and all other gratifications which war, and the license 
of conquerors, can afford. He added that Piso was in Hither 
Spain, and Publius Sittius Nucerinus with an army in Mauri- 
tania, both of whom were privy to his plans; that Cains Anto- 
nius, whom he hoped to have for a colleague, was canvassing 
for the consulship, a man with whom he was intimate, and who 
was involved in all manner of embarrassments; and that, in 
conjunction with him, he himself, when consul, would com- 
mence operations. He, moreover, assailed all the respectable 
citizens with reproaches, commended each of his associates by 
name, reminded one of his poverty, another of his ruling pas- 
sion, several others of their danger or disgrace, and many of the 
spoils which they had obtained by the victory of Sylla. When 
he saw their spirits sufficiently elevated, he charged them to 
attend to his interest at the election of consuls, and dismissed 
the assembly. 

There were some, at that time, who said that Catiline, hav- 
ing ended his speech, and wishing to bind his accomplices in 
guilt by an oath, handed round among them, in goblets, the 
blood of a human body mixed with wine; and that when all, 
after an imprecation, had tasted of it, as is usual in sacred rites, 
he disclosed his design; and they asserted that he did this, 
in order that they might be the more closely attached to one 
another, by being mutually conscious of such an atrocity. But 
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some thought that this report, and many others, were invented 
by persons who supposed that the odium against Cicero, which 
afterward arose, might be lessened by imputing an enormity of 
guilt to the conspirators who had suffered death. ‘The evidence 
which I have obtained, in support of this charge, is not at all 
in proportion to its magnitude. 

Among those present at this meeting was Quintus Curius, 
a man of no mean family, but immersed in vices and crimes, 
and whom the censors had ignominiously expelled from the 
senate. In this person there was not less levity than impu- 
dence; he could neither keep secret what he heard, nor conceal 
his own crimes; he was altogether heedless what he said or 
what he did. He had long had a criminal intercourse with 
Fulvia, a woman of high birth; but growing less acceptable to 
her, because, in his reduced circumstances, he had less means 
of being liberal, he began, on a sudden, to boast, and to promise 
her seas and mountains; threatening her, at times, with the 
sword, if she were not submissive to his will; and acting, in 
his general conduct, with greater arrogance than ever. Fulvia, 
having learned the cause of his extravagant behavior, did not 
keep such danger to the state a secret; but, without naming 
her informant, communicated to several persons what she had 
heard and under what circumstances, concerning Catiline’s con- 
spiracy. ‘This intelligence it was that incited the feelings of 
the citizens to give the consulship to Marcus Tullius Cicero. 
Yor before this period, most of the nobility were moved with 
jealousy, and thought the consulship in some degree sullied, 
if a man of no family, however meritorious, obtained it. But 
when danger showed itself, envy and pride were laid aside. 

Accordingly, when the comitia were held, Mareus Tullius 
and Caius Antonius were declared consuls; an event which 
gave the first shock to the conspirators. The ardor of Catiline, 
however, was not at all diminished ; he formed every day new 
schemes ; he deposited arms, in convenient places, throughout 
Italy ; he sent sums of money borrowed on his own credit, or 
that of his friends, to a certain Manlius, at Fresule, who was 
subsequently the first to engage in hostilities. At this period, 
too, he is said to have attached to his cause great numbers of 
men of all classes, and some women, who had, in their earlier 
days, supported an expensive life by the price of their beauty, 
but who, when age had lessened their gains but not their ex- 
travagance, had contracted heavy debts, By the influence of 
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these females, Catiline hoped to gain over the slaves in Rome, 
to get the city set on fire, and either to secure the support of 
theit husbands or take away their lives. 

In the number of those ladies was Sempronia, » woman who 
had committed many crimes with the spirit of aman. In birth 
and beauty, in her husband and her children, she was extremely 
fortunate; she was skilled in Greek and Roman literature; she 
could sing, play, and dance, with greater elegance than became 
a Woman of virtue, and possessed many other accomplishments 
that tend to excite the passions. But nothing was ever less 
valued by her than honor or chastity. Whether she was more 
prodigal of her money or her reputation, it would have bees 
difficult to decide. Her desires were so ardent that she ofteney 
made advances to the other sex than waited for solicitation. 
She had frequently, before this period, forfeited her word, for- 
sworn debts, been privy to murder, and hurried into the utmost 
excesses by her extravagance and poverty. But her abilities 
were by no means despicable; she could compose verses, jest, 
and join in conversation either modest, tender, or licentious. 
In a word, she was distinguished by much refinement of wit. 
and much grace of expression. 

Catiline, having made these arrangements, still canvassed 
for the consulship for the following year; hoping that, if he 
should be elected, he would easily manage Antonius according 
to his pleasure. Nor did he, in the mean time, remain inactive, 
but devised schemes, in every possible way, against Cicero, 
who, however, did not want skill or policy to guard against 
them. For, at the very beginning of his consulship, he had, by 
making many promises through Fulvia, prevailed on Quintus 
Curius, whom I have already mentioned, to give him secret 
information of Catiline’s proceedings. He had also persuaded 
his colleague, Antonius, by an arrangement respecting their 
provinces, to entertain no sentiment of disaffection toward the 
state; and he kept around him, though without ostentation, a 
guard of his friends and dependents. 

When the day of the comitia came, and neither Catiline’s 
efforts for the consulship, nor the plots which he had laid for 
the consuls in the Campus Martius, were attended with success, 
he determined to proceed to war, and resort to the utmost 
extremities, since what he had attempted secretly had ended in 
confusion and disgrace. 

He accordingly dispatched Caius Manlius to Faesule, and 
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the adjacent parts of Etruria; one Septimius, of Camerinum, 
into the Picenian territory; Caius Julius into Apulia; and 
others to various places, wherever he thought each would be 
most serviceable. He himself, in the mean time, was making 
many simultaneous efforts at Rome ; he laid plots for the con- 
sul; he arranged schemes for burning the city ; he occupied 
suitable posts with armed men; he went constantly armed him- 
self, and ordered his followers to do the same; he exhorted 
them to be always on their guard and prepared for action; he 
was active and vigilant by day and by night, and was exhausted 
neither by sleeplessness nor by toil. At last, however, when 
none of his numerous projects succeeded, he again, with the aid 
of Marcus Porcius Leeca, convoked the leaders of the conspiracy 
in the dead of night, when, after many complaints of their 
apathy, he informed them that he had sent forward Manlius to 
that body of men whom he had prepared to take up arms; and 
others of the confederates into other eligible places, to make a 
commencement of hostilities; and that he himself was eager to 
set out to the army, if he could but first cut off Cicero, who 
was the chief obstruction to his measures. 

While, therefore, the rest were in alarm and _ hesitation, 
Caius Cornelius, a Roman knight, who offered his services, and 
Lucius Vargunteius, a senator, in company with him, agreed to 
go with an armed force, on that very night, and with but little 
delay, to the house of Cicero, under pretense of paying their 
respects to him, and to kill him unawares, and unprepared for 
defense, in his own residence. But Curius, when he heard of 
the imminent danger that threatened the consul, immediately 
gave him notice, by the agency of Fulvia, of the treachery 
which was contemplated. The assassins, in consequence, were 
refused admission, and found that they had undertaken such 
an attempt only to be disappointed. 

In the mean time, Manlius was in Etruria, stirring up the 
populace, who, both from poverty, and from resentment for 
their injuries (for, under the tyranny of Sylla, they had lost 
their lands and other property), were eager for a revolution. 
He also attached to himself all sorts of marauders, who were 
numerous in those parts, and some of Sylla’s colonists, whose 
dissipation and extravagance had exhausted their enormous 
plunder. 

When these proceedings were reported to Cicero, he, being 
alarmed at the twofold danger, since he could no longer secure 
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the city against treachery by his private efforts, nor could gain 
satisfactory intelligence of the magnitude or intentions of the 
army of Manlius, jaid the matter, mich was already a subject 
of discussion among the people, before the senate. ‘The bth 
accordingly, as is usual in any perilous emergency, decreed 
that THE CONSULS SHOULD MAKE IT THEIR CARE THAT THE 
COMMONWEALTH SHOULD RECEIVE NO INJURY. This is the 
greatest power which, according to the practice at Rome, is 
granted by the senate to the magistrate, and which authorizes 
him to raise troops; to make war; to assume unlimited control 
over the allies and the citizens; to take the chief command and 
jurisdiction at home and in the field ; rights which, without an 
order of the people, the consul is not permitted to exercise. 

A few days afterward, Lucius Seenius, a senator, read to the 
senate a letter, which, he said, he had received from Fesule, 
and in which it was stated that Caius Manlius, with a large 
force, had taken the field by the 27th of October. Others at 
the same time, as is not uncommon in such a crisis, spread 
reports of omens and prodigies ; others of meetings being held, 
of arms being transported, and of insurrections of the slaves at 
Capua and Apulia. In consequence of these rumors, Quintus 
Marcius Rex was dispatched, by a decree of the senate, to 
Fesule, and Quintus Metellus Creticus into Apulia and the 
parts adjacent; both which officers, with the title of com- 
manders, were waiting near the city, having been prevented 
from entering in triumph, by the malice of a cabal, whose cus- 
tom it was to ask a price for everything, whether honorable or 
infamous. The pretors, too, Quintus Pompeius Rufus and 
Quintus Metellus Celer, were sent off, the one to Capua, the 
other to Picenum, and power was given them to levy a force 
proportioned to the exigency and the danger. The senate also 
decreed, that if any one should give information of the con- 
spiracy which had been formed against the state, his reward 
should be, if a slave, his freedom and a hundred sestertia ; if a 
freeman, a complete pardon and two hundred sestertia. They 
further appointed that the schools of gladiators should be dis- 
tributed in Capua and other municipal towns, according to the 
capacity of each; and that, at Rome, watches should be posted 
throughout the city, of which the inferior magistrates should 
have the charge. 

By such proceedings as these the citizens were struck with 
alarm, and the appearance of the city was changed. In place 
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of that extreme gayety and dissipation to which long tran- 
quillity had given rise, a sudden gloom spread over all classes ; 
they became anxious and agitated; they felt secure neither in 
any place, nor with any person, they were not at war, yet 
enjoyed no peace; each measured the public danger by his 
own fear. ‘The women, also, to whom, from the extent oi the 
empire, the dread of war was new, gave way to lamentation, 
raised supplicating hands to heaven, mourned over their infants, 
made constant inquiries, trembled at everything, and, forgetting 
their pride and their pleasures, felt nothing but alarm for them- 
selves and their country. 

Yet the unrelenting spirit of Catiline persisted in the same 
purposes, notwithstanding the precautions that were adopted 
against him, and though he himself was accused by Lucius 
Paullus under the Plautian law. At last, with a view to dis- 
seinble, and under pretense of clearing his character, as if he 
had been provoked by some attack, he went into the senate 
house. Jt was then that Marcus Tullius, the consul, whether 
alarmed at his presence, or fired with indignation against him, 
delivered that splendid speech, so beneficial to the publie, which 
he afterward wrote and published. [See following selection. ] 

When Cicero sat down, Catiline being prepared to pretend 
ignorance of the whole matter, entreated, with downcast looks 
and supplant voice, that ‘*the Consecript Fathers would not too 
hastily believe anything against him”; saying “that he was 
sprung from such a family, and had so ordered his life from his 
youth, as to have every happiness in prospect ; and that they 
were not to suppose that he, a patrician, whose services to the 
Roman people, as well as those of his ancestors, had been so 
numerous, should want to ruin the state, when Marcus Tullius, 
a mere adopted citizen of Rome, was eager to preserve it.” 
‘When he was proceeding to add other invectives, they all raised 
an outcry against him, and called him an enemy and a traitor. 
Being thus exasperated, “ Since I am encompassed by enemies,” 
he exclaimed, “and driven to desperation, I will extinguish the 
flame kindled around me in a general ruin.” 

He then hurried from the senate to his own house; and 
then, after much reflection with himself, thinking that, as his 
plots against the consul had been unsuccessful, and as he knew 
the city to be secured from fire by the watch, his best course 
would be to augment his army, and make provision for the war 
before the legions could be raised, he set out in the dead of 
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night, and with a few attendants, to the camp of Manlius. But 
he left in charge to Lentulus and Cethegus, and others of whose 
prompt determination he was assured, to strengthen the inter- 
ests of their party in every possible way, to forward the plots 
against the consul, and to make arrangements for a massacre, 
for firing the city, and for other destructive operations of war ; 
promising that he himself would shortly advance on the city 
with a large'army. 

Catiline himself, having stayed a few days with Caius Fla- 
minius Flamma in the neighborhood of Arretium, while he 
was supplying the adjacent parts, already excited to insurrec- 
tion, with arms, marched with his fasces, and other ensigns of 
authority, to join Manlius in his camp. 

When.this was known at Rome, the senate declared Catiline 
and Manlius enemies to the state, and fixed a day as to the rest 
of their force, before which they might lay down their arms 
with impunity, except such as had been convicted of capital 
offenses. They also decreed that the consuls should hold a 
levy ; that Antonius, with an army, should hasten in pursuit of 
Catiline ; and that Cicero should protect the city. 

At this period the empire of Rome appears to me to have 
been in an extremely deplorable condition; for though every 
nation, from the rising to the setting of the sun, lay in subjec- 
tion to her arms, and though peace and prosperity, which man- 
kind think the greatest blessings, were hers in abundance, there 
yet were found, among her citizens, men who were bent with 
obstinate determination to plunge themselves and their country 
into ruin; for, notwithstanding the two decrees of the senate, 
not one individual, out of so vast a number, was induced by the 
offer of reward to give information of the conspiracy; nor was 
there a single deserter from the camp of Catiline. So strong a 
spirit of disaffection had, like a pestilence, pervaded the minds 
of most of the citizens. 

Nor was this disaffected spirit confined to those who were 
actually concerned in the conspiracy ; for the whole of the com- 
mon people, from a desire of change, favored the projects of 
Catiline. This they seemed to do in accordance with their gen- 
eral character ; for, in every state, they that are poor envy those 
of a better class, and endeavor to exalt the factious ; they dis- 
like the established condition of things, and long for something 
new ; they are discontented with their own circumstances, and 
desire a general alteration; they can support themselves amid 
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tumult and sedition, without anxiety, since poverty does not 
easily suifer loss. 

As for the populace of the city, they had become disaffected 
from various causes. In the first place, such as everywhere 
took the lead in crime and profligacy, with others who had 
squandered their fortunes in dissipation, and, in a word, all 
whom vice and villainy had driven from their homes, had 
flocked to Rome as a general receptacle of impurity. In the 
next place, many, who thought of the success of Sylla, when 
they had seen some raised from common soldiers into senators, 
and others so enriched as to live in regal luxury and pomp, 
hoped, each for himself, similar results from victory, if they 
should once take up arms. In addition to this, the youth, who, 
in the country, had earned a scanty livelihood by manual labor, 
tempted by public and private largesses, had preferred idleness 
in the city to unwelcome toil in the field. To these, and all 
others of similar character, public disorders would furnish sub- 
sistence. It is not at all surprising, therefore, that men in dis- 
tress, of dissolute principles and extravagant expectations, 
should have consulted the interest of the state no further than 
as it was subservient to theirown. Besides, those whose parents, 
by the victory of Sylla, had been proscribed, whose property 
had been confiscated, and whose civil rights had been curtailed, 
looked forward to the event of a war with precisely the same 
feelings. . 

All those, too, who were of any party opposed to that of the 
senate, were desirous rather that the state should be embroiled, 
than that they themselves should be out of power. This was 
an evil which, after many years, had returned upon the com- 
munity to the extent to which it now prevailed. 

Much about the same time there were commotions in Hither 
and Further Gaul, in the Picenian and Bruttian territories, and 
in Apulia. For those whom Catiline had previously sent to 
those parts had begun, without consideration, and seemingly 
with madness, to attempt everything at once; and by noc- 
turnal meetings, by removing armor and weapons from place 
to place, and by hurrying and confusing everything, had 
created more alarm than danger. Of these, Quintus Metellus 
Celer, the pretor, having brought several to trial, under the 
decree of the senate, had thrown them into prison, as had also 
Caius Murwna in Further Gaul, who governed that province in 
quality of Jegate. 
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But at Rome, in the mean time, Lentulus, with the other 
leaders of the conspiracy, having secured what they thought 
a large force, had arranged, that as soon as Catiline should 
reach the neighborhood of Fesule, Lucius Bestia, a tribune 
of the people, having called an assembly, should complain of 
the proceedings of Cicero, and lay the odium of this most 
oppressive war on the excellent consul; and that the rest of 
the conspirators, taking this as a signal, should, on the follow- 
ing night, proceed to execute their respective parts. 

These parts are said to have been thus distributed. Statilius 
and Gabinius. with a large force, were to set on fire twelve 
places of the city, convenient for their purpose, at the same 
time: in order that, during the consequent tumult, an easier 
access might be obtained to the consul, and to the others whose 
destruction was intended ; Cethegus was to beset the gate of 
Cicero, and attack him personally with violence; others were 
to single out other victims; while the sons of certain families, 
mostly of the nobility, were to kill their fathers; and, when all 
were in consternation at the massacre and conflagration, they 
were to sally forth to join Catiline. 

While they were thus forming and settling their plans, 
Cethegus was incessantly complaining of the want of spirit in 
his associates; observing, that they wasted excellent opportuni- 
ties through hesitation and delay; that, in such an enterprise, 
there was need, not of deliberation, but of action; and that he 
himself, if a few would support him, would storm the senate 
house while the others remained inactive. Being naturally 
bold, sanguine, and prompt to act, he thought that success 
depended on rapidity of execution. 

The Allobroges, according to the directions of Cicero, pro- 
cured interviews, by means of Gabinius, with the other con- 
spirators ; and from Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius, and Cassius 
they demanded an oath, which they might carry under seal to _ 
their countrymen, who otherwise would hardly join in so im- 
portant an affair. To this the others consented without suspi- 
cion; but Cassius promised them soon to visit their country, 
and, indeed, left the city a little before the deputies. 

In order that the Allobroges, before they reached home, 
might confirm their agreement with Catiline, by giving and 
receiving pledges of faith, Lentulus sent with them one Titus 
Volturcius, a native of Crotona, he himself giving Volturcius a 
letter for Catiline, of which the following is a copy : — 
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“Who I am, you will learn from the person whom I have 
sent to you. Reflect seriously in how desperate a situation you 
are placed, and remember that you area man. Consider what 
your views demand, and seek aid from all, even the lowest.” 
In addition, he gave him this verbal message: “Since he was 
declared an enemy by the senate, for what reason should he 
reject the assistance of slaves? That, in the city, everything 
which he had directed was arranged; and that he should not 
delay to make nearer approaches to it.” 

Matters having proceeded thus far, and a night being ap- 
pointed for the departure of the deputies, Cicero, being by 
them made acquainted with everything, directed the pretors, 
Lucius Valerius Flaccus, and Caius Pomtinus, to arrest the 
retinue of the Allobroges, by lying in wait for them on the 
Milvian Bridge; he gave them a full explanation of the object 
with which they were sent, and left them to manage the rest 
as occasion might require. Being military men, they placed a 
force, as had been directed, without disturbance, and secretly 
invested the bridge; when the deputies, with Volturcius, came 
to the place, and a shout was raised from each side of the 
bridge, the Gauls, at once comprehending the matter, sur- 
rendered themselves immediately to the pretors. Volturcius, 
at first, encouraging his companions, defended himself against 
numbers with his sword ; but afterward, being unsupported by 
the Allobroges, he began earnestly to beg Pomtinus, to whom 
he was known, to save his life, and at last, terrified and despair- 
ing of safety, he surrendered himself to the pretors as uncon- 
ditionally as to foreign enemies. 

The affair being thus conciuded, a full account of it was 
immediately transmitted to the consul by messengers. Great 
anxiety, and great joy, affected him at the same moment. He 
rejoiced that, by the discovery of the conspiracy, the state was 
freed from danger; but he was doubtful how he ought to act, 
when citizens of such eminence were detected in tteason so 
atrocious. He saw that their punishment would be a weight 
upon himself, and their escape the destruction of the Common- 
wealth. Having, however, formed his resolution, he ordered 
Lentulus, Cethegus, Statilius, Gabinius, and one Quintus Coepa- 
rius of Terracina, who was preparing to go to Apulia to raise 
the slaves, to be summoned before him. The others came with- 
out delay ; but Ceparius, having left his house a little before, 
and heard of the discovery of the conspiracy, had fled from 
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the city. The consul himself conducted Lentulus, as he was 
pretor, holding him by the hand, and ordered the others to be 
brought into the Temple of Concord, under a guard, Here 
he assembled the senate, and in a very full attendance of that 
body introduced Volturcius with the deputies. Hither also he 
ordered Valerius Flaccus, the pretor, to bring the box with the 
letters which he had taken from the deputies. 

Volturcius, being questioned concerning his journey, con- 
cerning his letter, and lastly, what object he had had in view, 
and from what motives he had acted, at first began to prevari- 
cate, and to pretend ignorance of the conspiracy; but at length, 
when he was told to speak on the security of the public faith, 
he disclosed every circumstance as it had really occurred, stat- 
ing that he had been admitted as an associate, a few days before, 
by Gabinius and Cceparius; that he knew no more than the 
deputies, only that he used to hear from Gabinius, that Publius 
Autronius, Servius Sylla, Lucius Vargunteius, and many others, 
were engaged in the conspiracy. The Gauls made a similar 
confession, and charged Lentulus, who began to affect ignorance, 
not only with the letter to Catiline, but with remarks which he 
was in the habit of making, “that the sovereignty of Rome, 
by the Sibylline books, was predestined to three Cornelii; that 
Cinna and Sylla had ruled already; and that he himself was 
the third, whose fate it would be to govern the city; and that 
this, too, was the twentieth year since the Capitol was burned, 
a year which the augurs, from certain omens, had often said 
would be stained with the blood of civil war.” 

The letter then being read, the senate, when all had pre- 
viously acknowledged their seals, decreed that Lentulus, being 
deprived of his office, should, as well as the rest, be placed in 
private custody. Lentulus, accordingly, was given in charge 
to Publius Lentulus Spinther, who was then eedile; Cethegus, 
to Quintus Cornificius ; Statilius, to Caius Cesar; Gabinius, to 
Marcus Crassus; and Coeparius, who had just before been 
arrested in his flight, to Cneius Terentius, a senator. 

While these occurrences were passing in the senate, and 
while rewards were being yoted, an approbation of their eyi- 
dence, to the Allobrogian deputies and to Titus Volturcius, the 
freedmen and some of the other dependents of Lentulus were 
urging the artisans and slaves, in various directions throughout 
the city, to attempt his rescue; some, too, applied to the ring- 
jeaders of the mob, who were always ready to disturb the state 
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for pay. Cethegus, at the same time, was soliciting, through 
his agents, his slaves and freedmen, men trained to deeds of 
audacity, to collect themselves inte an armed body, and force a 
way into his place of confinement. 

The consul, when he heard that these things were in agita- 
tion, having distributed armed bodies of men, as the circum- 
stances and occasion demanded, called a meeting of the senate, 
and desired to know “ what they wished to be done concerning 
those who had been committed to custody.” A full senate, how- 
ever, had but a short time before declared them traitors to 
their country. On this occasion, Decimus Junius Silanus, who, 
as consul elect, was first asked his opinion, moved that capital 
punishment should be inflicted, not only on those who were in 
confinement, but also on Lucius Cassius, Publius Furius, Pub- 
lius Umbrenus, and Quintus Annius, if they should be appre- 
hended ; but afterward, being influenced by the speech of Caius 
Cvesar, he said that he would go over to the opinion of Tiberius 
Nero, who had proposed that the guards should be increased, 
and that the senate should deliberate further on the matter. 

[The speeches of Cesar for lenity, and of Cato for death, 
are here given, with the characters of the two men. ] 

When the senate, as I have stated, had gone over to the 
opinion of Cato, the consul, thinking it best not to wait till 
night, which was coming on, lest any new attempts should be 
made during the interval, ordered the triumvirs to make such 
preparations as the execution of the conspirators required. He 
himself, having posted the necessary guards, conducted Lentu- 
lus to the prison: and the same office was performed for the 
rest by the pretors. 

There is a place in the prison, which is called the Tullian 
dungeon, and which, after a sheht ascent to the left, is sunk 
about twelve feet underground. Walls secure it on every side, 
and over it is a vaulted roof connected with stone arches; but 
its appearance is disgusting and horrible, by reason of the filth, 
darkness, and stench. When Lentulus had been let down into 
this place, certain men, to whom orders had been given, strangled 
hin with a cord. Thus this patrician, who was of the illus- 
crious family of the Cornelii, and who filled the office of consul 
at Rome, met with an end suited to his character and conduct. 
On Cethegus, Statilius, Gabinius, and Coparius, punishment 
was inflicted in a similar manner. 

During these proceedings at Rome, Catiline, out of the 
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entire force which he himself had brought with him, and that 
which Manlius had previously collected, formed two legions, 
filling up the cohorts as far as his number would allow; and 
afterward, as any volunteers, or recruits from his confederates, 
arrived in his camp, he distributed them equally throughout 
the cohorts, and thus filled up his legions, in a short time, with 
their regular number of men, though at first he had not more 
than two thousand. But, of his whole army, only about a fourth 
part had the proper weapons of soldiers ; the rest, as chance had 
equipped them, carried darts, spears, or sharpened stakes. 

As Antonius approached with his army, Catiline directed his 
march over the hills, encamping, at one time, in the direction 
of Rome, at another in that of Gaul. He gave the enemy no 
opportunity of fighting, yet hoped himself shortly to find one, 
if his accomplices at Rome should succeed in their object. 
Slaves, meanwhile, of whom vast numbers had at first flocked 
to him, he continued to reject, not only as depending on the 
strength of the conspiracy, but as thinking it impolitic to appear 
to share the cause of citizens with runagates. 

When it was reported in his camp, however, that the con- 
spiracy had been discovered at Rome, and that Lentulus, 
Cethegus, and the rest whom [ have named had been put to 
death, most of those whom the hope of plunder, or the love of 
change, had led to join in the war, fell away. The remainder 
Catiline conducted, over rugged mountains, and by forced 
marches, into the neighborhood of Pistoria, with a view to 
escape covertly, by crossroads, into Gaul. 

But Quintus Metellus Celer, with a force of three legions, 
had, at that time, his station in Picenum, who suspected that 
Catiline, from the difficulties of his position, would adopt pre- 
cisely the course which we have just described. When, therefore, 
he had learned his route from some deserters, he immediately 
broke up his camp, and took his post at the very foot of the 
hills, at the point where Catiline’s descent would be, in his 
hurried march into Gaul. Nor was Antonius far distant, as 
he was pursuing, though with a large army, yet through 
plainer ground, and with fewer hindrances, the enemy in 
retreat. 

Catiline, when he saw that he was surrounded by mountains 
and by hostile forces, that his schemes in the city had been 
unsuccessful, and that there was no hope either of escape or of 
succor, thinking it best, in such circumstances, to try the fortune 
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of a battle, resolved upon engaging, as speedily as possible, with 
Antonius. 

He ordered the signal for battle to be sounded, and led down 
his troops, in regular order, to the level ground, Having then 
sent away the horses of all the cavalry, in order to increase the 
men’s courage by making their danger equal, he himself, on 
foot, drew up his troops suitably to their numbers and the 
nature of the ground. As a plain stretched between the moun- 
tains on the left, with a rugged rock on the right, he placed eight 
cohorts in front, and stationed the rest of his force, in close order, 
in the rear. From among these he removed all the ablest cen- 
turions, the veterans, and the stoutest of the common soldiers 
that were regularly armed, into the foremost ranks. He 
ordered Caius Manlius to take the command of the right, and 
a certain officer of Feesule on the left; while he himself, with 
his freedmen and the colonists, took his station by the eagle, 
which Caius Marius was said to have had in his army in the 
Cimbrian war. 

On the other side, Caius Antonius, who, being lame, was 
unable to be present in the engagement, gave the command of 
the army to Marcus Petreius, his lieutenant general. Petreius 
ranged the cohorts of veterans, which he had raised to meet 
the present insurrection, in front, and behind them the rest of 
his force in lines. Then, riding round among his troops, and 
addressing his men by name, he encouraged them, and bade 
them remember that they were to fight against unarmed 
marauders, in defense of their country, their children, their 
temples, and their homes. Being a military man, and having 
served with great reputation, for more than thirty years, as 
tribune, prefect, lieutenant, or pretor, he knew most of the 
soldiers and their honorable actions, and, by calling these tc 
their remembrance, roused the spirits of the men. 

When he had made a complete survey, he gave the signal 
with the trumpet, and ordered the cohorts to advance slowly. 
‘The army of the enemy followed his example; and when they 
approached so near that the action could be commenced by the 
light-armed troops, both sides, with a loud shout, rushed 
together in a furious charge. They threw aside their missiles, 
und fought only with their swords. The veterans, calling to 
mind their deeds of old, engaged fiercely in the closest combat. 
The enemy made an obstinate resistance; and both sides con- 
tended with the utmost fury. Catiline, during this time, was 
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exerting himself with his light troops in the front, sustaining 
such as were pressed, substituting fresh men for the wounded, 
attending to every exigency, charging in person, wounding 
many an enemy, and performing at once the duties of a valiant 
soldier and a skillful general. 

When Petreius, contrary to his expectation, found Catiline 
attacking him with such impetuosity, he led his pretorian 
cohort against the center of the enemy, among whom, being 
thus thrown into confusion, and offering but partial resistance, 
he made great slaughter, and ordered, at the same time, an 
assault on both flanks. Manlius and the Fesulan, sword in 
hand, were among the first that fell; and Catiline, when he 
saw his army routed, and himself left with but few supporters, 
remembering his birth and former dignity, rushed into the 
thickest of the enemy, where he was slain, fighting to the last. 

When the battle was over, it was plainly seen what bold- 
ness, and what energy of spirit, had prevailed throughout the 
army of Catiline; for, almost everywhere, every soldier, after 
yielding up his breath, covered with his corpse the spot which 
he had occupied when alive. A few, indeed, whom the preto- 
rian cohort had dispersed, had fallen somewhat differently, but 
all with wounds in front. Catiline himself was found, far in 
advance of his men, among the dead bodies of the enemy; he 
was not quite breathless, and still expressed in his countenance 
the fierceness of spirit which he had shown during his life. 
Of his whole army, neither in the battle nor in flight, was any 
freeborn citizen made prisoner, for they had spared their own 
lives no more than those of the enemy. 

Nor did the army of the Roman people obtain a joyful or 
bloodless victory; for all their bravest men were either killed 
in the battle, or left the field severely wounded. 

Of many who went from the camp to view the ground, or 
plunder the slain, some, in turning over the bodies of the 
enemy, discovered a friend, others an acquaintance, others a 
relative; some, too, recognized their enemies. ‘Thus, gladness 
and sorrow, grief and joy, were variously felt throughout the 
whole army. 
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second of all time, was born 3.c. 106, of the nobility. Trained for the bar, his 
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of the junction; Octavius consented, and Cicero was assassinated by an ofticer 
whose life he had once saved at the bar, His orations, his letters saved and pub- 
lished by his freedman Tiro, and his varied disquisitions keep his fame uniail- 
ingly bright. ] 


WHEN, O Catiline, do you mean to cease abusing our 
patience? How long is that madness of yours still to mock 
us? When is there to be an end of that unbridled audacity of 
yours, swaggering about as it does now? Do not the mighty 
guards placed on the Palatine Hill — do not the watches posted 
throughout the city — does not the alarm of the people, and the 
union of all good men—does not the precaution taken of 
assembling the senate in this most defensible place — do not the 
looks and countenances of this venerable body here present, 
have any effect upon you? Do you not feel that your plans 
are detected? Do you not see that your conspiracy is already 
arrested and rendered powerless by the knowledge which every 
one here possesses of it? What is there that you did last 
night, what the night before — where is it that you were — who 
was there that you summoned to meet you—what design was 
there which was adopted by you, with which you think that 
any one of us is unacquainted ? 

Shame on the age and on its principles! The senate is 
aware of these things; the consul sees them: and yet this man 
lives. Lives! ay, he comes even into the senate. He takes a 
part in the public deliberations; he is watching and marking 
down and checking off for slaughter every individual among us. 
And we, gallant men that we are, think that we are doing our 
duty to the republic if we keep out of the way of his frenzied 
attacks. 

You ought, O Catiline, long ago to have been led to execu- 
tion by command of the consul. That destruction which you 
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nave been long plotting against us ought to have already fallen 
on your own head. 

What? Did not that most illustrious man, Publius Seipio, 
the Pontifex Maximus, in his capacity of a private citizen, put 
to death Tiberius Gracchus, though but slightly undermining 
the constitution? And shall we, who are the consuls, tolerate 
Catiline, openly desirous to destroy the whole world with fire 
and slaughter? For I pass over older instances, such as how 
Caius Servilius Ahala with his own hand slew Spurius Meelius 
when plotting a revolution in the state. There was—there 
was once such virtue in this republic, that brave men would 
repress mischievous citizens with severer chastisement than the 
ost bitter enemy. For we have a resolution of the senate, a 
formidable and authoritative decree against you, O Catiline ; 
the wisdom of the republic is not at fault, nor the dignity of 
this senatorial body. We, we alone—1 say it openly — we, 
the consuls, are wanting in our duty. 

The senate once passed a decree that Lucius Opimius, the 
consul, should take care that the republic suffered no injury. 
Not one night elapsed. There was put to death, on some mere 
suspicion of disaffection, Caius Gracchus, » man whose family 
had borne the most unblemished reputation for many genera- 
tions. There was slain Marcus Fulyius, a man of consular 
rank, and all his children. By a like decree of the senate the 
safety of the republic was intrusted to Caius Marius and Lucius 
Valerius, the consuls. Did not the vengeance of the republic, 
did not execution overtake Lucius Saturninus, a tribune of the 
people, and Caius Servilius, the pretor, without the delay of 
one single day? But we, for these twenty days, have been 
allowing the edge of the senate’s authority to grow blunt, as it 
were. For we are in possession of a similar decree of the sen- 
ate, but we keep it locked up in its parchment — buried, I may 
say, in the sheath ; and according to this decree you ought, O 
Catiline, to be put to death this instant. You live—and you 
live, not to lay aside, but to persist in your audacity. 

i wish, O conscript fathers, to be merciful; I wish not to 
appear negligent amid such danger to the state; but I do now 
aceuse myself of remissness and culpable inactivity. A camp 
is pitched in Italy, at the entrance of Etruria, in hostility to 
the republic; the number of the enemy increases every day ; 
and yet the general of that camp, the leader of those enemies, 
we see within the walls —ay, and even in the senate — plan- 
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ning every day some internal injury to the republic. TRO. 
Catiline, I should now order you to be arrested, to be put to 
death, I should, I suppose, have to fear Jest all good men should 
say that I had acted tardily, rather than that any one should 
affirm that I acted cruelly. But yet this, which ought to have 
been done long since, I have good reason for not doing as yet; 
I will put you to death, then, when there shall be not one per- 
son possible to be found so wicked, so abandoned, so like your- 
self, as not to allow that it has been rightly done. As long as 
one person exists who can dare to defend you, you shall live ; 
but you shall live as you do now, surrounded by my many and 
trusty guards, so that you shall not be able to stir one finger 
against the republic: many eyes and ears shall still observe and 
watch you, as they have hitherto done, though you shall not 
perceive them. 

For what is there, O Catiline, that you can still expect, if 
night is not able to veil your nefarious meetings in darkness, 
and if private houses cannot conceal the voice of your conspir- 
acy within their walls —if everything is seen and displayed? 
Change your mind: trust me: forget the slaughter and con- 
flagration you are meditating. You are hemmed in on all 
sides ; all your plans are clearer than the day to us; let me 
remind you of them. Do you recollect that on the 21st of 
October I said in the senate, that on a certain day, which was 
to be the 27th of October, C. Manlius, the satellite and servant 
of your audacity, would be in arms? Was I mistaken, Catiline, 
not only in so important, so atrocious, so incredible a fact, but, 
what is much more remarkable, in the very day? I said also in 
the senate that you had fixed the massacre of the nobles for the 
28th of October, when many chief men of the senate had left 
Rome, not so much for the sake of saving themselves as of 
checking your designs. Can you deny that on that very day 
you were so hemmed in by my guards and my vigilance, that 
you were unable to stir one finger against the republic ; when you 
said that you would be content with the flight of the rest, and 
the slaughter of us who remained? What? when you made 
sure that you woulda be able to seize Praneste on the first of 
November by a nocturnal attack, did you not find that that 
colony was fortified by my order, by my garrison, by my watch- 
fulness and care? You do nothing, you plan nothing, think of 
nothing which I not only do not hear, but which I do not see 
and know every particular of. 
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Listen while I speak of the night before. You shall now 
see that I watch far more actively for the safety than you do 
for the destruction of the republic. I say that you came the 
night before (I will say nothing obscurely) into the Scythe- 
dealers’ street, to the house of Marcus Lecea; that many of 
your accomplices in the same insanity and wickedness came 
there too. Do you dare to deny it? Why are you silent? I 
will prove it if you do deny it; for I see here in the senate 
some men who were there with you. 

O ye immortal Gods, where on earth are we? in what city 
are we living? what constitution is ours? There are here — 
here in our body, O conscript fathers, in this the most holy and 
dignified assembly of the whole world, men who meditate my 
death, and the death of all of us, and the destruction of this 
city, and of the whole world. I, the consul, see them; I ask 
them their opinion about the republic, and I do not yet attack, 
even by words, those who ought to be put to death by the 
sword. You were, then, O Catiline, at Lecca’s that night; you 
divided Italy into sections ; you settled where every one was 
to go; you fixed whom you were to leave at Rome, whom you 
were to take with you; you portioned out the divisions of the 
city for conflagration ; you undertook that you yourself would 
at once leave the city, and said that there was then only this to 
delay you, that I was still alive. Two Roman knights were 
found to deliver you from this anxiety, and to promise that 
very night, before daybreak, to slay me in my bed. All this 
I knew almost before your meeting had broken up. I strength- 
ened and fortified my house with a stronger guard; I refused 
admittance, when they came, to those whom you sent in the 
morning to salute me, and of whom I had foretold to many 
eminent men that they would come to me at that time. 

As, then, this is the case, O Catiline, continue as you have 
begun. Leave the city at last: the gates are open; depart. 
That Manlian camp of yours has been waiting too long for you 
as its general. And lead forth with you all your friends, or 
at least as many as you can; purge the city of your presence ; 
you will deliver me from a great fear, when there is a wall 
between me and you. Among us you can dwell no longer — I 
will not bear it, I will not permit it, I will not tolerate it. Great 
thanks are due to the immortal gods, and to this very Jupiter 
Stator, in whose temple we are, the most ancient protector of 
_ this city, that we have already so often escaped so foul, so hor- 
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rible, and so deadly an enemy to the republic. But the safety 
of the commonwealth must not be too often allowed to be risked 
on one man. As long as you, O Catiline, plotted against me 
while I was the consul elect, I defended myself not with a 
public guard, but by my own private diligence. When, in the 
next consular comitia, you wished to slay me when I was 
actually consul, and your competitors also, in the Campus 
Martius, I checked your nefarious attempt by the assistance 
and resources of my own friends, without exciting any dis- 
turbance publicly. In short, as often as you attacked me, I 
by myself opposed you, and that, too, though I saw that my 
ruin was connected with great disaster to the republic. But 
now you are openly attacking the entire republic. 


—— You are summoning to destruction and devastation the tem- 


ples of the immortal gods, the houses of the city, the lives of 
all the citizens ; in short, all Italy. Wherefore, since I do not 
yet venture to do that which is the best thing, and which be- 
longs to my orfice and to the discipline of our ancestors, I will 
do that which is more merciful if we regard its rigor, and 
more expedient for the state. For if I order you to be put 
to death, the rest of the conspirators will still remain in the 
republic ; if, as I have long been exhorting you, you depart, 


your companions, these worthless dregs of the republic, will 


be drawn off from the city too. What is the matter, Catiline? 
Do you hesitate to do that when I order you which you were 
already doing of your own accord? The consul orders an 
enemy to depart from the city. Do you ask me, Are you to 
go into banishment? I do not order it; but, if you consult 
me, | advise it. 

Hor what is there, O Catiline, that can now afford you any 
pleasure in this city? for there is no one in it, except that 
band of profligate conspirators of yours, who does not fear you 
—no one who does not hate you. What brand of domestic 
baseness is not stamped upon your life? What disgraceful 
circumstance is wanting to your infamy in your private affairs ? 
from what licentiousness have your eyes, from what atrocity 
have your hands, from what iniquity has your whole body ever 
wbstained ? Is there one youth, when you have once entangled 
him in the temptations of your corruption, to whom you have 
not held out a sword for audacious crime, or a torch for licen- 
tious wickedness ? 

What? when lately by the death of your former wife you 
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had made your house empty and ready for a new bridal, did 
you not even add another incredible wickedness to this wicked- 
ness? But I pass that over, and willingly allow it to be buried 
in silence, that so horrible a crime may not be seen to have 
existed in this city and not to have been chastised. I pass 
over the ruin of your fortune, which you know is hanging over 
you against the ides of the very next month ; I come to those 
things which relate not to the infamy of your private vices, not 
to your domestic difficulties and baseness, but to the welfare of 
the republic and to the lives and safety of us all. 

Can the light of this life, O Catiline, can the breath of this 
atmosphere be pleasant to you, when you know that there is 
not one man of those here present who is ignorant that you, on 
the last day of the year, when Lepidus and Tullus were con- 
suls, stood in the assembly armed; that you had prepared your | 
hand for the slaughter of the consuls and chief men of the 
state, and that no reason or fear of yours hindered your crime 
and madness, but the fortune of the republic? And I say no 
more of these things, for they are not unknown to every one. 
How often have you endeavored to slay me, both as consul 
elect and as actual consul? how many shots of yours, so aimed 
that they seemed impossible to be escaped, have I avoided by 
some slight stooping aside, and some dodging, as it were, of my 
body ? You attempt nothing, you execute nothing, you devise 
nothing that can be kept hid from me at the proper time ; and 
yet you do not cease to attempt and to contrive. How often 
already has that dagger of yours been wrested from your hands ? 
how often has.it slipped through them by some chance, and 
dropped down? and yet you cannot any longer do without 
it; and to what sacred mysteries it is consecrated and devoted 
by you I know not, that you think it necessary to plunge it in 
the body of the consul. 

But now, what is that life of yours that you are leading ? 
For I will speak to you not so as to seem influenced by the 
hatred I ought to feel, but by pity, nothing of which is due 
to you. You came a little while ago into the senate: in so 
numerous an assembly, who of so many friends and connections 
of yours saluted you? If this in the memory of man never 
happened to any one else, are you waiting for insults by word 
of mouth, when you are overwhelmed by the most irresistible 
condemnation of silence? Is it nothing that at your arrival all 
those seats were vacated? that all the men of consular rank, 
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who had often been marked out by you for slaughter, the very 
moment you sat down, left that part of the benches bare and 
vacant? With what feelings do you think you ought to bear 
this? On my honor, if my slaves feared me as all your fellow- 
citizens fear you, I should think I must leave my house. Do 
not you think you should leave the city? If I saw that I was 
even undeservedly so suspected and hated by my fellow-citizens, 
I would rather flee from their sight than be gazed at by the 
hostile eyes of every one. And do you, who, from the con- 
sciousness of your wickedness, know that the hatred of all men 
is just and has been long due to you, hesitate to avoid the sight 
and presence of those men whose minds and senses you offend ? 
If your parents feared and hated you, and if you could by no 
means pacify them, you would, I think, depart somewhere out 
of their sight. Now, your country, which is the common par- 
ent of all of us, hates and fears you, and has no other opinion 
of you than that you are meditating parricide in her case; and 
will you neither feel awe of her authority, nor deference for 
her judgment, nor tear of her power ? 

And she, O Catiline, thus pleads with you, and after a 
manner silently speaks to you: There has now for many 
years been no crime committed but by you; no atrocity has 
taken place without you; you alone unpunished and unques- 
tioned have murdered the citizens, have harassed and plundered 
the allies ; you alone have had power not only to neglect all 
laws and investigations, but to overthrow and break through 
them. Your former actions, though they ought not to have 
been borne, yet I did bear as well as I could; but now that 
I should be-wholly occupied with fear of you alone, that at 
every sound I should dread Catiline, that no design should 
seem possible to be entertained against me which does not 
proceed from your wickedness, this is no longer endurable. 
Depart, then, and deliver me from this fear; that, if it be a 
just one, I may not be destroyed ; if an imaginary one, that at 
least I may at last cease to fear. 

If, as I have said, your country were thus to address you, 
ought she not to obtain her request, even if shé were not able 
to enforce it? What shall I say of your having given your- 
self into custody ? what of your having said, for the sake of 
avoiding suspicion, that you were willing to dwell in the house 
of Marcus Lepidus? And when you were not received by him, 
you dared even to come to me, and begged me to keep you in 
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my house ; and when you had received answer from me that I 
could not possibly be safe in the same house with you, when I 
considered myself in great danger as long as we were in the 
same city, you came to Quintus Metellus, the pretor, and being 
rejected by him, you passed on to your associate, that most 
excellent man, Mareus Marcellus, who would be, I suppose you 
thought, most diligent in guarding you, most sagacious in sus- 
pecting you, and most bold in punishing you; but how far can 
we think that man ought to be from bonds and imprisonment 
who has already judged himself deserving of being given into 
custody ? 

Since, then, this is the case, do you hesitate, O Catiline, if 
you cannot remain here with tranquillity, to depart to some 
distant land, and to trust your life, saved from just and de- 
served punishment, to flight and solitude? Make a motion, 
say you, to the senate (for that is what you demand), and if 
this body votes that you ought to go into banishment, you 
say that you will obey. I will not make such a motion, —it is 
contrary to my principles,—and yet I will let you see what 
these men think of you. Begone from the city, O Catiline, 
deliver the republic from fear ; depart into banishment, if that 
is the word you are waiting for. What now, O Catiline? 
Do you not perceive, do ‘you not see the silence of these men ? 
they permit it, they say nothing; why wait you for the au- 
thority of their words, when you see their wishes in their 
silence? 

But had I said the same to this excellent young man, 
Publius Sextius, or to that brave man, Marcus Marcellus, 
before this time the senate would deservedly have laid violent 
hands on me, consul though I be, in this very temple. But 
as to you, Catiline, while they are quiet they approve, while 
they permit me to speak they vote, while they are silent they 
are loud and eloquent. And not they alone, whose authority 
forsooth is dear to you, though their lives are unimportant, 
but the Roman knights too, those most honorable and excellent 
men, and the other virtuous citizens who are now surrounding the 
senate, whose numbers you could see, whose desires you could 
know, and whose voices you a few minutes ago could hear — 
ay, whose very hands and weapons I have for some time been 
scarcely able to keep off from you ; but those, too, I will easily 
bring to attend you to the gates if you leave these places you 
have been long desiring to lay waste. 
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And yet, why am I speaking? that anything may change 
your purpose? that you may ever amend your life? that you 
may meditate flight or think of voluntary banishment? I wish 
tho: gods may give you such a mind; though I see, if alarmed 
at my words you bring your mind to go into banishment, what 
a storm of unpopularity hangs over me, if not at present, while 
the memory of your wickedness is fresh, at all events hereafter. 
But it is worth while to incur that, as long as that is but 
private misfortune of my own, and is unconnected with the 
dangers of the republic. But we cannot expect that you 
should be concerned at your own vices, that you should fear 
the penalties of the laws, or that you should yield to the neces- 
sities of the republic, for you are not, O Catiline, one whom 
either shame can recall from infamy, or fear from danger, or 
reason from madness. 

Wherefore, as I have said before, go forth, and if you wish 
to make me, your enemy as you call me, unpopular, go straight 
into banishment. I shall searcely be able to endure all that 
will be said if you do so; I shall scarcely be able to support 
my load of unpopularity if you do go into banishment at the 
command of the consul; but if you wish to serve my credit and 
reputation, go forth with your ill-omened band of profligates ; 
betake yourself to Manlius, rouse up the abandoned citizens, 
separate yourself from the good ones, wage war against your 
country, exult in your impious banditti, so that you may not 
seem to have been driven out by me and gone to strangers, but 
to have gone invited to your own friends. 

Though why should I invite you, by whom I know men 
have been already sent on to wait in arms for you at the forum 
Aurelium; who [ know has fixed and agreed with Manlius 
upon a settled day; by whom I know that that silver eagle, 
which f trust will be ruinous and fatal to you and to all your 
friends, and to which there was set up in your house a shrine 
as it were of your crimes, has been already sent forward? Need 
I fear that you can long do without that which you used to 
worship when going out to murder, and from whose altars you 
have often transferred your impious hand to the slaughter of 
citizens ? 

You will go at last where your unbridled and mad desire 
has been long hurrying you. And this causes you no erief, 
but an ineredible pleasure. Nature has formed you, desire has 
trained you, fortune has preserved you for this insanity. Not 
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only did you never desire quiet, but you never even desired 
any war but a criminal one; you have collected a band of 
profligates and worthless men, abandoned not only by all for- 
tune but even by hope. 

Then what happiness will you enjoy! with what delight 
will you exult! in what pleasure will you revel! when in so 
numerous a body of friends, you neither hear nor see one good 
man. All the toils you have gone through have always pointed 
to this sort of life; your lying on the ground not merely to 
lie in wait to gratify your unclean desires, but even to accom- 
plish crimes; your vigilance, not only when plotting against 
the sleep of husbands, but also against the goods of your mur- 
dered victims, have all been preparations for this. Now you 
have an opportunity of displaying your splendid endurance of 
hunger, of cold, of want of everything; by which in a short 
time you will find yourself worn out. All this I effected when 
I procured your rejection from the consulship, that you should 
be reduced to make attempts on your country as an exile, in- 
stead of being able to distress it as consul, and that that which 
had been wickedly undertaken by you should be called piracy 
rather than war. 

Now that I may remove and avert, O conscript fathers, any 
in the least reasonable complaint from myself, listen, I beseech 
you, carefully to what I say, and lay it up in your inmost hearts 
and minds. In truth, if my country, which is far dearer to me 
than my life—if all Italy —if the whole republic were to 
address me, “ Marcus Tullius, what are you doing? will you 
permit that man to depart whom you have ascertained to be 
an enemy ? whom you see ready to become the general of the 
war ? whom you know to be expected in the camp of the enemy 
as their chief, the author of all this wickedness, the head of 
the conspiracy, the instigator of the slaves and abandoned 
citizens, so that he shall seem not driven out of the city by you, 
but let loose by you against the city? Will you not order him 
to be thrown into prison, to be hurried off to execution, to be 
put to death with the most prompt severity? What hinders 
you? Is it the customs of our ancestors? But even private 
men have often in this republic slain mischievous citizens. Is 
it the laws which have been passed about the punishment of 
Roman citizens? But in this city those who have rebelled 
against the republic have never had the rights of citizens. Do 
you fear odium with posterity? You are showing fine gratt- 
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tude to the Roman people which has raised you, a man known 
only by your own actions, of no ancestral renown, through all 
the degrees of honor at so early an age to the very highest 
office, if from fear of unpopularity or of any danger you neglect 
the safety of your fellow-citizens. But if you have a fear of 
unpopularity, is that arising from the imputation of vigor anc 
boldness, or that arising from that of inactivity and indecision 
most to be feared? When Italy is laid waste by war, when 
cities are attacked and houses in flames, do you not think 
that you will be then consumed by a perfect conflagration 
of hatred?” 

To this holy address of the republic, and to the feelings of 
those men who entertain the same opinion, I will make this 
short answer: If, O conscript fathers, I thought it best that 
Catiline should be punished with death, I would not have 
given the space of one hour to this gladiator to live in. If, 
forsooth, those excellent men and most illustrious cities not 
only did not pollute themselves, but even glorified themselves 
by the blood of Saturninus, and the Gracchi, and Flaccus, and 
many others of old time, surely I had no cause to fear lest for 
slaying this parricidal murderer of the citizens any unpopular- 
ity should accrue to me with posterity. And if it did threaten 
me to ever so great a degree, yet I have always been of the 
disposition to think unpopularity earned by virtue and glory, 
not unpopularity. 

Though there are some men in this body who either do not 
see what threatens, or dissemble what they do see; who have 
fed the hope of Catiline by mild sentiments, and have strength- 
ened the rising conspiracy by not believing it; influenced by 
whose authority many, and they not wicked, but only igno- 
rant, if I punished him would say that I had acted cruelly and 
tyrannically. But I know that if he arrives at the camp of 
Manlius, to which he is going, there will be no one so stupid 
as not to see that there has been a conspiracy, no one so hard- 
ened as not to confess it. But if this man alone were put to 
death, I know that this disease of the republic would be only 
checked for a while, not eradicated forever. But if he ban- 
ishes himself, and takes with him all his friends, and collects 
at one point all the ruined men from every quarter, then not 
only will this full-grown plague of the republic be extinguished 
and eradicated, but also the root and seed of all future evils. 

We have now for a long time, O conscript fathers, lived 
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among these dangers and machinations of conspiracy ; but 
somehow or other, the ripeness of all wickedness, and of this 
long-standing madness and audacity, has come to a head at the 
time of my consulship. But if this man alone is removed from 
this piratical crew, we may appear, perhaps, for a short time 
relieved from fear and anxiety, but the danger will settle down 
and lie hid in the veins and bowels of the republic. As it often 
happens that men afflicted with a severe disease, when they are 
tortured with heat and fever, if they drink cold water, seem at 
first to be relieved, but afterward suffer more and more severely ; 
so this disease which is in the republic, if relieved by the pun- 
ishment of this man, will only get worse and worse, as the rest 
will be still alive. 

Wherefore, O conscript fathers, let the worthless begone — 
let them separate themselves from the good —let them coliect 
in one place — let them, as I have often said before, be separated 
from us by a wall; let them cease to plot against the consul in 
his own house —to surround the tribunal of the city pretor — 
to besiege the senate house with swords —to prepare brands 
and torches to burn the city ; let it, in short, be written on the 
brow of every citizen, what are his sentiments about the repub- 
lic. I promise you this, O conscript fathers, that there shall be 
so much diligence in us the consuls, so much authority in you, 
so much virtue in the Roman knights, so much unanimity in 
all good men, that you shall see everything made plain and 
manifest by the departure of Catiline—everything checked 
and punished. 

With these omens, O Catiline, begone to your impious and 
nefarious war, to the great safety of the republic, to your own 
misfortune and injury, and to the destruction of those who 
have joined themselves to you in every wickedness and atrocity. 
Then do you, O Jupiter, who were consecrated by Romulus 
with the same auspices as this city, whom we rightly call the 
stay of this city and empire, repel this man and his companions 
from your altars and from the other temples — from the houses 
and walls of the city——from the lives and fortunes of all the 
citizens ; and overwhelm all the enemies of good men, the foes 
of the republic, the robbers of Italy, men bound together by a 
treaty and infamous alliance of crimes, dead and alive, with 
eternal punishments. 
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THE DYING GLADIATOR. 


By LORD BYRON. 


'THE seal is set. — Now welcome, thou dread power? 
Nameless, yet this omnipotent, which here 
Walk’st in the shadow of the midnight hour 
With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear; 
Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls rear 
Their ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 
Derives from thee a sense so deep and clear 
That we become a part of what has been, 
And grow unto the spot, all-seeing but unseen. 


And here the buzz of eager nations ran, 
In murmured pity or loud-roared applause, 

As man was slaughtered by his fellow-man. , 
And wherefore slaughtered ? wherefore, but because 
Such were the bloody Circus’ genial laws, 

And the imperial pleasure. — Wherefore not ? 
What matters where we fall to fill the maws 

Of worms — on battle plains or listed spot? 

Both are but theaters where the chief actors rot. 


I see before me the Gladiator lie: 
He leans upon his hand; his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low; 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower, — and now 
The arena swims around him —he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout that hailed the wretch who won, 


He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away; 
He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother; he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday ; 
All this gushed with his blood. — Shall he expire, 
And unavenged? Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire! 
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CHASAR’S FIRST INVASION OF BRITAIN, 
(The ** Commentaries.??) 


[Carus Jutius Cmsar, founder of the Roman monarchy, was born z.c. 100 
and murdered s.c. 44. He was of an important family; engaged in polities with 
a profligacy and unscrupulousness equal to those of any other politician of his 
time, but with more humanity and generosity than most, and more sagacity and 
executive ability than any others; became a great military leader, and on his 
rival Pompey inducing the senate to remove him from the command, refused 
obedience, invaded Italy, overthrew the Republic, and made himself dictator 
(z.c, 49). After crushing all resistance, he was made perpetual dictator early 
in g.c, 44, —king in all but name; this aroused the friends of popular freedom 
to take his life, which was done in March of the same year. His literary repute 
rests on his ‘* Commentaries,” a report of his campaigns in Gaul, Germany, and 
Britain, ] 


THouGH but a small part of the summer now remained, Cesar 
resolved to pass over into Britain, having certain intelligence 
that in all his wars with the Gauls the enemies of the Common- 
wealth had ever received assistance from thence. . . . 

Meanwhile the Britons having notice of his design by the 
merchants that resorted to their island, ambassadors from many 
of their states came to Cesar, with an offer of hostages, and 
submission to the authority of the people of Rome. ‘To these 
he gave a favorable audience, and, exhorting them to continue 
in the same mind, sent them back into their own country. 
Along with them he dispatched Comius, whom he had consti- 
tuted king of the Atrebatians— aman in whose virtue, wisdom, 
and fidelity he greatly confided, and whose authority in the 
island was very considerable. ‘To him he gave it in charge to 
visit as many states as he could, and persuade them to enter 
into an alliance with the Romans, letting them know at the 
same time that Caesar designed as soon as possible to come over 
in person to their island. 

Having got together about eighty transports, which he 
thought would be sufficient for the carrying over two legions, 
he distributed the galleys he had over and above to the questor, 
lieutenants, and officers of the cavalry. There were, in addi- 
tion, eighteen transports detained by contrary winds ata port 
about eight miles off, which he appointed to carry over the 
cavalry. 

Things being’ in this manner settled, and the winds springing 
up fair, he weighed anchor about one in the morning, ordering 
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the cavalry to embark at the other port and follow him. But, 
as these orders were executed but slowly, he himself about ten 
in the morning reached the coast of Britain, where he saw all 
the cliffs covered with the enemy’s forces. ‘The nature of the 
place was such that, the sea being bounded by steep mountains, 
the enemy might easily launch their javelins on us from above. 
Not thinking this, therefore, a convenient landing place, he 
resolved to lie by till three in the afternoon, and wait the 
arrival of the rest of his fleet. Meanwhile, having called the 
lieutenants and military tribunes together, he informed them of 
what he had learned from Volusenus, instructed them in the 
part they were to act, and particularly exhorted them to do 
everything with readiness, and at a signal given, agreeable to 
the rules of military discipline, which in sea affairs especially 
required expedition and dispatch, because of all others the most 
changeable and uncertain. Having dismissed them, and finding 
both the wind and tide favorable, he made the signal for weigh- 
ing anchor, and after sailing about eight miles further, stopped 
over against a plain and open shore. 

But the barbarians, perceiving our design, sent their cavalry 
and chariots before, which they frequently make use of in battle, 
and, following with the rest of their forces, endeavored to oppose 
our landing. And indeed we found the difficulty very great on 
many accounts; for our ships, being large, required a great 
depth of water; and the soldiers, who were wholly unac- 
quainted with the places, and had their hands embarrassed and 
laden with a weight of armor, were at the same time to leap 
from the ships, stand breast-high amidst the waves, and en- 
counter the enemy, while they, fighting on dry ground, or 
advancing only a little way into the water, having the free use 
of all their limbs, and in places which they perfectly knew, 
could boldly cast their darts and spur on their horses, well 
inured to that kind of service. All these circumstances serving 
to spread a terror among our men, who were wholly strangers 
to this way of fighting, they pushed not the enemy with the 
same vigor and spirit as was usual for them in combats on dry 
ground. } 

Cesar, observing this, ordered some galleys—a kind of 
shipping less eommon with the barbarians, and more easily 
governed and put in motion—to advance a little from the 
transports towards the shore, in order to set on the enemy in 
flank, and, by means of their engines, slings, and arrows, drive 
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chem to some distance. This proved of considerable service to 
our men, for, what with the surprise occasioned by the make of 
our galleys, the motion of the oars, and the playing of the 
engines, the enemy were forced to halt, and-in a little time 
began to give back. But our men still demurring to leap into 
the sea, chiefly because of the depth of the water in those parts, 
the standard bearer of the tenth legion, having first invoked the 
gods for success, cried out aloud: “Follow me, fellow-soldiers, 
unless you will betray the Roman eagle into the hands of the 
enemy: for my part, I am resolved to discharge my duty to 
Cesar and the Commonwealth.” On this he jumped into the 
sea, and advanced with the eagle against the enemy; whereat, 
our men exhorting one another to prevent so signal a disgrace, 
all that were in the ship followed him; which being perceived 
by those in the nearest vessels, they also did the like, and boldly 
approached the enemy. 

The battle was obstinate on both sides; but our men, as 
being neither able to keep their ranks, nor get firm footing, 
nor follow their respective standards, — because, leaping pro- 
miscuously from their ships, every one joined the first ensign 
he met,—were thereby thrown into great confusion. The 
enemy, on the other hand, being well acquainted with the shal- 
lows, when they saw our men advancing singly from the ships, 
spurred on their horses, and attacked them in that perplexity. 
In one place great numbers would gather round a handful of the 
Romans; others, falling on them in flank, galled them mightily 
with their darts, which Cesar observing, ordered some small 
boats to be manned, and ply about with recruits. By this 
means the foremost ranks of our men, having got firm footing, 
were followed by all the rest, when, falling on the enemy briskly, 
they were soon put to the rout. But, as the cavalry were not 
yet arrived, we could not pursue or advance far into the 
island, which was the only thing wanting to render the vic- 
tory complete. 

The enemy, being thus vanquished in battle, no sooner got 
together after their defeat than they dispatched ambassadors to 
Ceesar to sue for peace, offering hostages, and an entire sub- 
mission to his commands. Along with these ambassadors came 
Comius, the Atrebatian, whom Cesar, as we have related above, 
had sent before him into Britain. The natives seized him as 
soon as he landed, and, though he was charged with a commis- 
sion from Cesar, threw him into irons. But on their late 
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defeat they thought proper to send him back, throwing the 
blame of what had happened on the multitude, and begged of 
Cwsar to excuse a fault proceeding from ignorance. Cesar, 
after some complaints of their behavior, in that, having of 
their own accord sent ambassadors to the continent to sue for 
peace, they had yet without any reason begun a war against 
him, told them at last he would forgive their fault, and 
ordered them to send a certain number of hostages. Part 
were sent immediately, and the rest, as living at some distance, 
they promised to deliver in a few days. Meantime they dis- 
banded their troops, and the several chiefs came to Cvesar’s 
camp, to manage their own concerns and those of the states to 
which they belonged. 

A peace being thus concluded four days after Cvsar’s arri- 
val in Britain, the eighteen transports appointed to carry the 
cavalry, of whom we have spoken above, put to sea with a 
gentle gale. But when they had so near approached the coast 
as to be even within view of the camp, so violent a storm all on 
a sudden arose, that, being unable to hold on their course, some 
were obliged to return to the port whence they set out, and 
others driven to the lower end of the island, westward, not 
without great danger. There they cast anchor; but, the waves 
rising very high, so as to fill the ships with water, they were 
again in the night obliged to stand out to sea, and make for the 
continent of Gaul. That very night it happened to be full 
moon, when the tides on the seacoast always rise highest —a 
thing at that time wholly unknown to the Romans. ‘Thus at 
one and the same time the galleys which Cvesar made use of to 
transport his men, and which he had ordered to be drawn up 
on the strand, were filled with the tide, and the tempest fell 
furiously on the transports that lay at anchor in the road; nor 
was it possible for our men to attempt anything for their 
preservation, Many of the ships being dashed to pieces, and 
the rest having lost their anchors, tackle, and rigging, which 
rendered them altogether unfit for sailing, a general consterna- 
tion spread itself through the camp; for there were no other 
ships to carry back the troops, nor any materials to repair those 
that had been disabled by the tempest. And, as it had been . 
all along Cwsar’s design to winter in Gaul, he was wholly with- 
out corn to subsist the troops in those parts. 

All this being known to the British chiefs who after the 
battle had repaired to Cysar’s camp, to perform the conditions 
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_of the treaty, they began to hold conferences among them- 
selves ; and as they plainly saw that the Romans were destitute 
both of cavalry, shipping, and corn, and easily judged, from 
the smallness of the camp, that the number of their troops was 
but inconsiderable —in which notion they were the more con- 
firmed because Cesar, having brought over the legions without 
baggage, had occasion to inclose but a small spot of ground — 
they thought this a convenient opportunity for taking up arms, 
and, by intercepting the Roman convoys, to protract the affair 
till winter; being confidently persuaded that by defeating 
these troops, or cutting off their return, they should effectually 
put a stop to all future attempts on Britain. Having therefore 
entered into a joint confederacy, they by degrees left the camp, 
and began to draw the islanders together; but Cesar, though 
he was not yet apprised of their design, yet guessing in part at 

their intentions, by the disaster which had befallen his fleet. 
and the delays formed in relation to the hostages, determined 
to provide against all events. He therefore had corn daily 
brought into his camp, and ordered the timber of the ships 
that had been most damaged to be made use of in repairing 
the rest, sending to Gaul for what other materials he wanted, 
As the soldiers were indefatigable in their service, his fleet 
was soon in a condition to sail, having lost only twelve 
ships. 

During these transactions, the seventh legion being sent out 
to forage, according to custom, as part were employed in cut- 
ting down the corn, and part in carrying it to the camp, with- 
out suspicion of attack, news was brought to Cesar that a 
greater cloud of dust than ordinary was seen on that side 
where the legion was. Cvesar, suspectine how matters went, 
marched with the cohorts that were on guard, ordering two 
others to succeed in their room, and all the soldiers in the 
camp to arm and follow him as soon as possible. When he 
was advanced a little way from the camp, he saw his men over- 
powered by the enemy, and with great difficulty able to sustain 
the fight, being driven into a small compass, and exposed on 
every side to the darts of their adversaries. For, as the harvest 
was gathered in everywhere else, and one only field left, the 
enemy, suspecting that our men would come thither to forage, 
had hid themselves during the night in the woods, and waiting 
till our men had quitted their arms, and dispersed themselves 
to fall a reaping, they suddenly attacked them, killed some, put 
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the rest into disorder, and began to surround them with their 
horses and chariots. 

Their way of fighting with their chariots is this : First they 
drive their chariots on all sides, and throw their darts, inso- 
much that, by the very terror of the horses and noise of the 
wheels, they often break the ranks of the enemy. When they 
have forced their way into the midst of the cavalry, they quit 
their chariots, and fight on foot : meantime the drivers retire a 
little from the combat, and place themselves in such a manner 
as to favor the retreat of their countrymen, should they be 
overpowered by the enemy. ‘Thus in action they perform the 
part both of nimble horsemen and stable infantry ; and by con- 
tinual exercise and use have arrived at that expertness, that in 
the most steep and difficult places they can stop their horses on 
a full stretch, turn them which way they please, run along the 
pole, rest on the harness, and throw themselves back into their 
chariots with incredible dexterity. . 

Our men being astonished and confounded with this new 
way of fighting, Cesar came very timely to their relief ; for on 
his approach the enemy made a stand, and the Romans began 
to recover from their fear. This satisfied Cesar for the present, 
who, not thinking it a proper season to provoke the enemy and 
bring on a general engagement, stood facing them for some 
time, and then led back the legions to the camp. The con- 
tinual rains that followed for some days after, both kept the 
Romans within their intrenchments, and withheld the enemy 
from attacking us. Meantime the Britons dispatched mes- 
sengers into all parts, to make known to their countrymen the 
small number of the Roman troops, and the favorable oppor- 
tunity they had of making immense spoils, and freeing their 
country forever from all future invasions, by storming the 
enemy’s camp. Having by this means got together a great 
body of infantry and cavalry, they drew towards our intrench- 
ments. 

Cwsar, though he foresaw that the enemy, if beaten, would 
in the same manner as before escape the danger by flight, yet, 
having got about thirty horse, whom Comius, the Atrebatian, 
had brought over with him from Gaul, he drew up the legions 
in order of battle before the camp, and falling on the Britons, 
who were not able to sustain the shock of our men, soon put 
them to flight. The Romans, pursuing them as long as their 
strength would permit, made a terrible slaughter, and, setting 
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fire to their houses and villages a great way round, returned to 
the camp. 

The same day ambassadors came from the enemy to Cvesar, 
to sue for peace. Cvsar doubled the number of hostages he 
had before imposed on them, and ordered them to be sent over 
to him into Gaul, because, the equinox coming on, and his ships 
being leaky, he thought it not prudent to put off his return till 
winter. <A fair wind offering, he set sail a little after midnight, 
and arrived safe in Gaul. Two of his transports, not being 
able to reach the same port with the rest, were driven into a 
haven a little lower in the country. 

Only two of the British states sent hostages into Gaul, the 
rest neglecting to perform the conditions of the treaty. For 
these successes a thanksgiving of twenty days was decreed by 
the Senate. 


BOADICEA. 
By WILLIAM COWPER. 


(Witr1am Cowrrr, English poet and letter-writer, was born in 1731 and 
died in 1800. Always acutely sensitive and physically delicate, ill-treatment by 
‘¢fagging”? at school aggravated this into later insanity, from attacks of which 
he suffered all his life; he could not undergo the strain of the most quiet methods 
of earning a living, and subsisted on the charity of relatives, and at last on a 
pension. His best known works are hymns, ‘‘The Task,’’ ‘‘John Gilpin’s 
Ride,’’ other small poems, a translation of Homer, and a collection of charming 
ietters. } 


WueEn the British warrior queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 

Sought with an indignant mien 
Counsel of her country’s gods, 


Sage beneath the spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief: 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage and full of grief. 


«Princess! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 
’Tis because resentment ties 

All the terrors of our tongues. 
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“ Rome shall perish — write the word 
In the blood that she has spilt; 
Perish, hopeless and abhorred, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 


“Rome, for empire far renowned, 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground — 
Hark! the Gaul is at her gates! 


“(Other Romans shall arise, 
Heedless of a soldier’s name, 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 


“Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 
Armed with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command, 


“ Regions Ceesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway ; 

Where his eagles never flew, 
None invincible as they.” 


Such the bard’s prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 
Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 


She, with all a monarch’s pride, 
Felt them in her bosom glow; 
Rushed to battle, fought, and died ; 
Dying, hurled them at the foe. 


“ Ruffians, pitiless as proud, 

Heaven awards the vengeance dw. 
Empire is on ws bestowed, 

Shame and ruin wait on you.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF CICERO. 
(Translation of G. E. Jeans.) 


From Quintus MmrrEenuus CELER IN CISALPINE GAUL TO 
CICERO AT ROME, EARLY IN B.c. 62. 


[It was usual for a consul to address the people from the rostra on laying 
down his office. But on Cicero’s proposing to do so, one of the new tribunes, 
Quintus Metellus Nepos, the agent of Pompeius, interposed his veto on the 
ground that he ‘had put Roman citizensto death without trial.’? Cicero retorted 
with an oration entitled ‘‘ Metellina.”? This produced the following letter from the 
brother of Nepos, acting proconsul in Cisalpine Gaul. ] 


I trust this will find you in health. 

I had certainly supposed that mutual regard, as well as our 
reconciliation, would have secured me from being attacked and 
ridiculed in my absence, and my brother Metellus from being 
persecuted by you in respect of his rights and property, for a 
mere word. Even if he found but little protection in the 
respect due to him, yet surely the exalted rank of our family, 
or my own services to your order and to the state, might have 
proved. an adequate defence. I see now that he has been en- 
trapped, and I have been neglected by the very men in whom 
such conduct was least becoming. The result is that I, the 
governor of a province, the general of an army, nay, actually 
engaged in the conduct of a war, am wearing the garb of sorrow. 
But since you have thus deliberately acted in defiance alike of 
all reason and of the courtesy of former times, you must not be 
surprised if you have cause to rue it. I used to hope that you 
were not so lightly attached to me and mine; still, for my 
part, neither the slight to our family nor the injuries any one 
may inflict upon me shall ever alienate me from the patriotic 
cause. 


Cicnro’s REPLY TO THE PRECEDING. 


Allow me to express my good wishes for the prosperity of 
yourself and your army. 

Your letter to me says you had supposed that mutual regard 
and our reconciliation would have secured you from attack and 
ridicule on my part. Now what may be the meaning of this, | 
fail to see quite clearly. I suspect, however, that some one may 
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have informed you how I, when insisting in the Senate that a 
considerable party still felt some bitterness at my having been 
the instrument of saving the country, stated that you had con- 
sented, at the request of some relations whom you could not 
well refuse, to suppress the encomiums you had intended to 
honor me with in the Senate. In saying this, however, i 
added that you and I had shared the duty of saving the consti- 
tution; for while my part was to defend the capital from 
intrigues at home and intestine treason, yours was to guard 
Italy from open attack and secret conspiracy; but that this 
alliance of ours for so great and glorious a work had been 
strained by your relations, who, though I had been the means 
of procuring you a most important and distinguished charge, 
were afraid of allowing you to pay me any portion of regard in 
return. As these words of mine showed how much I had 
looked forward to what you would say, and how entirely I was 
disappointed, my argument seemed to excite a little amusement, 
and was followed by a certain amount of laughter, not at you, 
but rather at my own disappointment, and because I was 
acknowledging so naively and openly that I had eagerly looked 
forward to being eulogized by you. And surely what I said 
cannot but be considered complimentary to you if even in the 
fullest splendor of my renown and achievements I still longed to 
have some confirmation of this from your own lips. 

And as to your reference to our “mutual regard,” I know 
not what you consider reciprocity in friendship. To me it 
seems to mean that friendly feeling is as freely rendered as it 
is expected. In my own case, if I affirm that for your sake 
I have allowed my claim to your province to be passed over, 
I shall perhaps seem to you to be trifling with words ; for self- 
interest really brought about this resolution, and every day I 
reap therefrom additional fruit and satisfaction. What I do 
affirm is this—that from the moment I had declined the 
province in public, I began to cast about how I could best 
throw it into your hands. As to the balloting between you 
and the others I say nothing: I merely wish to suggest a sur- 
mise that nothing whatever which my colleague did therein 
was without my full cognizance. Look at what followed ; at 
the promptness with which I convoked the Senate that very 
day when the balloting was over, and the ample terms I must 
have used in your favor when you yourself told me that my 
speech not only paid a high compliment to you, but was very 
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disparaging to your colleagues. Nay, the very decree of the 
Senate passed that day is couched in such terms that as long as 
it remains extant my services to you cannot possibly be ignored. 
Then, again, I must beg you to recollect how after your depar- 
ture I spoke about you in the Senate, how I addressed public 
meetings and how I corresponded with you; and when you 
have taken all these things into account, then I must ask you 
to judge for yourself whether you can fairly say that your late 
demonstration of coming to Rome was meeting me in a “mutual” 
spirit. 

With reference to what you say about a “reconciliation” 
between us, I do not understand why you should speak of 
reconciliation where there has never been an interruption of 
friendship. As to your brother Metellus not deserving, as you 
say, to be exposed to attacks from me and all for a single word, 
I must ask you first of all to believe that I strongly sympathize 
with your motives in this, and the kindly feeling shown in your 
brotherly affection, but then to pardon me if for my country’s 
good I have ever opposed your brother; for in patriotism I 
yield not even to the most ardent of mankind. Nay more, if 
it prove that I have but been defending my own position 
against a cruelly unjust attack he himself made upon me, you 
may well be satisfied that I do not make a personal complaint 
to you of your brother’s injustice to me. For when I had 
ascertained that he was deliberately aiming a blow delivered 
with the whole weight of his position as tribune in order to 
crush me, I applied to your wife Claudia [sister of the notorious 
Clodius] and your sister Mucia, whose liking for me, owing to 
my intimacy with Pompeius, I had often tested, to deter him 
from the wrong he proposed doing me. In spite of this, as I 
know you must have heard, on the last day of the year he put 
upon me —the consul who had saved the Republic —an insult 
which the vilest citizen in the most beggarly office was never 
yet exposed to; actually debarring me when laying down my 
office from the privilege of a farewell address. Yet this insult 
of his resulted in a signal honor to myself; for as he would 
make no concession except that I might take the oath, I pro- 
nounced aloud the truest and noblest of oaths, and as loudly 
the people in answer solemnly attested that I had sworn this 
truly. 

Yet though I had received this signal affront, on that very 
day I sent an amicable message to Metellus by our common 
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friends to entreat him to reconsider his attitude toward me. 
His answer to them was that this was no longer open to tim, 
for that not long before he had publicly expressed his opinion 
that a man who had punished others unheard ought himself 
to be debarred the privilege of being heard in his turn. How 
dignified! how patriotic! A punishment inflicted by the Senate, 
with the approval of every respectable citizen, on those who 
would have burned Reme, murdered her magistrates and Senate, 
and fanned the flames of a widespreading war, he would now 
inflict on one to whom it was granted to deliver the Senate 
from murder, the capital from fire, and Italy from civil war. 

And so I withstood your brother to his face, for having to 
answer him in the Senate on the Ist of January about the 
political situation, I took care to let him know that he would 
find in me a most resolute and determined opponent. Upon 
the 3d of January, when he opened the debate upon his pro- 
posal, about one word out of three in his speech was aimed at 
me or contained a threat against me. Nothing could possibly 
be more deliberate than his attempt to effect my ruin by any 
means whatever, and that not by legal trial or argument, but 
by a violent and bullying attack. Had I not brought spirit 
and determination to meet his reckless onslaught, who could 
fail to believe that the resolution displayed in my consulship 
was due not to deliberation but to chance ? 

If you have not hitherto been aware that such was Metellus’s 
attitude toward me, you have a right to think that your 
brother has suppressed some of the most material circumstances 
from you; while, if he has taken you into his counsels at all, 
I have a right to be credited with having shown great modera- 
tion of temper for not remonstrating with you about this very 
incident. And if you see now that I was driven into resent- 
ment, not by a word from Metellus, as you represent it, but 
by his deliberate and bitter animosity against myself, let me 
point out to you my forbearance, if indifference and laxity 
about resenting so malicious an attack deserves the name of 
forbearance. Never once did I speak for any motion attacking 
your brother in the Senate at all: whenever attention was 
called to his conduct I supported without rising those who 
seemed most moderate in their proposals. I will add this too, 
that though after what had passed I had no reason to take any 
trouble about the matter, I regarded without disfavor, and 
indeed supported to the best of my humble ability, the proposal 
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for granting a bill of indemnity to my assailant, on the ground 
that he was your brother. 

Thus you see that what I have done was not to “attack” 
your brother, but to repel your brother’s attacks. Nor has 
my attachment to yourself been light as you say; on the 
contrary, it has been so strong that my friendship for you 
remains as ever, though I have had to submit to the loss of 
your attentions. Even at this very moment, all that I have to 
say in answer to your (I might almost call it) threatening 
letter is this: I for my own part not only make allowance for 
your indignation, but applaud it hiehly, for my own feelings 
teach me to remember how strong is the influence of brotherly 
ties. From you I claim a similar candor in judging of my 
sense of wrong. If I have been bitterly, cruelly, and un- 
reasonably attacked by one who is dear to you, I claim the 
admission not. only that I was in the right to maintain my 
position, but that I might have called on you— yes, and your 
army too—to have aided me in so.doing. I have ever been 
desirous of calling you my friend ; I have now striven hard 
to convince you that I have been a true friend to you. To 
those sentiments I still adhere, and so long as you permit me 
will continue to retain them. I would far rather forget my 
resentment against your brother from love for you, than 
permit that resentment in the smallest degree to impair our 
good will to each other. 


From Cicero AT DyRRACHIUM (OR THESSALONICA) TO HIS 
Wire TERENTIA AT Rome, Nov. 25, B.c. 58. 


I send this with love, my dearest Terentia, hoping that you, 
and my little Tullia, and my Marcus, are all well. 

From the letters of several people and the talk of everybody 
I hear that your courage and endurance are simply wonderful, 
and that no troubles of body or mind can exhaust your energy. 
How unhappy I am to think that with all your courage and 
devotion, your virtues and gentleness, you should have fallen 
into such misfortunes for me! And my sweet Tullia too, — 
that she who was once so proud of her father should have to 
undergo such troubles owing to him! And what shall I say 
about my boy Marcus, who ever since his faculties of percep- 
tion awoke has felt the sharpest pangs of sorrow and misery? 
Now could I but think, as you tell me, that all this comes in 
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the natural course of things, I could bear it a little easier. But 
it has been brought about entirely by my own fault, for think- 
ing myself loved by those who were jealous of me, and turning 
from those who wanted to win me. Yet had I but used my 
own judgment, and not let the advice of friends who were 
either weak or perfidious weigh so much with me, we might 
now be living in perfect happiness. 

As it is, since my friends encourage me to hope, I will take 
care not to let my health be a bad ally to your exertions. I 
quite understand what a task it is, and how much easier it was 
to stop at home than to get back there again ; still if we are 
sure of all the tribunes, and of Lentulus (supposing him to be 
as zealous as he seems), certainly if we are sure of Pompeius 
as well, and Cesar too, the case cannot be desperate. About 
our slaves, we will let it be as you tell me your friends have 
advised. As to this place, it is true that the epidemic has only 
just passed off, but I escaped infection while it lasted. Plan- 
cius, who has been exceedingly kind, presses me to stay with 
him, and will not part with me yet. My own wish was to be in 
some more out-of-the-way place in Epirus, where Hispo and his 
soldiers would not be likely to come, but Plancius will not yet 
hear of my going; he hopes he may yet manage to return to 
Italy himself when I do. If I should ever see that day, and 
once more return to your arms, and feel that I was restored to 
you and to myself, | should admit that both your loyalty and 
mine had been abundantly repaid. Piso’s kindness, constancy, 
and affection are beyond all description. May he reap satis- 
faction from it — reputation I feel certain he will. 

As to Quintus, I make no complaint of you, but you are the 
very two people I should most wish to see living in harmony, 
especially since there are none too many of you left tome. I 
have thanked the people you wanted me to, and mentioned that 
my information came from you. As to the block of houses 
which you tell me you mean to sell—why, good heavens ! my 
dear Terentia, what ¢s to be done! Oh, what troubles I have 
to bear! And if misfortune continues to persecute us, what 
will become of our poor boy? I cannot continue to write — 
my tears are too much for me; nor would I wish to betray 
you into the same emotion. All I can say is, that if our friends 
act up to their bounden duty we shall not want for money ; if 
they do not, you will not be able to sueceed only with your 
own. Let our unhappy fortunes, I entreat you, be a warning 
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to us not to ruin our boy, who is ruined enough already. If 
he only has something to save him from absolute want, a fair 
share of talent and a fair share of luck will be all that is neces- 
sary to win anything else. Do not neglect your health, and 
send me messengers with letters to let me know what goes 
on, and how you yourselves are faring. My suspense in any 
case cannot now be long. Give my love to my little Tullia 
and my Marcus. 
Dyrrachiwm, Nov. 26. 

P.S. —I have moved to Dyrrachium because it is not only a 
free city, but very much in my interest, and quite near to 
Italy; but if the bustle of the place proves an annoyance | 
shall betake myself elsewhere and give you notice. 


From Ca@sar AT BRUNDISIUM TO CICERO AT Forma, 
EARLY IN MARCH, B.C. 49. 


I had barely seen our friend Furnius, and was not able to 
talk to him or hear his news without inconvenience to myself, 
being, as I am, in a great hurry, indeed actually on the march, 
and with my troops already gone on in advance, but I could 
not let the opportunity pass of writing you a letter and getting 
him to convey it, and with my thanks; though I have done 
this already many times, and it seems to me I shall have to 
do so many times more, so well do you deserve this from me. 
I must particularly request that, since I trust shortly to come 
to the neighborhood of Rome, I may see you there to avail 
myself of your judgment, your influence, your position, and 
your assistance in all that concerns me. To return to the 
point: excuse this hurry and the shortness of my letter; any- 
thing further you will be able to hear from Furnius, 


CiceRo’s REPLY TO THE PRECEDING, MArcy 18 (?). 


Upon reading your letter — which I received through our 
friend Furnius— requesting me to stay somewhere within 
reach of town, I was not so much surprised at your expressing 
a wish to avail yourself of my “ judgment” and my “ position,” 
as deubtful of the meaning you intended to convey by my 
“influence and assistance.” Hope, however, led me to the 
interpretation of concluding that—as might be expected from 
one of your admirable, indeed preéminent wisdom — you were 
anxious that negotiations should be opened on behalf of the 
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tranquillity, peace, and union of our countrymen; for which 
purpos: I could not but reflect that both by my nature and the 
part I have played I was well enough suited. 

If this be really the case, and if you feel any desire at all 
to show due consideration for my friend Pompeius, and bring 
him into harmony once more both with yourself and with the 
Republic, you will assuredly find no one better fitted for that 
task than I am; who have ever given pacific counsels to him, 
and to the Senate so soon as I found an opportunity. Since 
the appeal to arms not only have I not taken the smallest part 
in this war, but have come to the conclusion that by the war 
a griovous wrong is done to yourself, against whose rightful 
privileges, granted by special favor of the Roman people, the 
attacks of the spiteful and jealous were being directed. But 
just as at that time I not only personally supported your right- 
ful position, but counseled everybody else to lend you their 
assistance, so now it is the rights of Pompeius for which | am 
deeply concerned ; because it is now several years since I first 
selected you men as the objects of my most loyal devotion, 
with whom I would choose to be united, as I now am, in ties 
of the closest friendship. Consequently I have this request to 
make —-say rather I implore and beseech you with every plea 
that I can use—even among your weighty anxieties to allot 
some time to this consideration also, how I may be allowed by 
your kind indulgence to show myself a man of honor; one, in 
short, who is grateful and affectionate from the recollection of 
the very great kindness he once received. Even if this con- 
cerned me alone, I should still flatter myself that to me you 
would grant it; but in my opinion it equally concerns both 
your own honor and the public welfare, that I, who am one of 
a very small number, should still be retained in the best possi- 
ble position for promoting the harmony of you two and of our 
fellow-countrymen. 

Though I have already thanked you in the matter of Lentu- 
lus for being the preserver of a man who had once been mine, 
yet, for my part, on reading the letter which he has sent me, 
written in a spirit of the warmest gratitude for your liberality 
and kindness, I even pictured myself as owing to you the safety 
which you have granted to him; and if this shows you that I 
am of a grateful nature in his case, secure me, I entreat you, 
some opportunity of showing myself no less so in the case 
of Pompeius. 
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From Crckro av Formia vo ATrricus At RoME, 
MARCH 26, B.c. 49. 


{Pompeius having finally eseaped from Brundisium, Cresar was now return. 
ing to Rome by way of Capua and Sinuessa. From the former place he sent 
the letter here enclosed to Atticus, in answer to one from Cicero expressing 
admiration of his clemency at Cortiniam. | 


Though I have nothing to write to you about, I gend this 
letter that I may leave no day without one. It is reported 
that Cesar will stop on the 27th at Sinuessa. I now-—the 
26th — have received a letter from him, wherein this time he 
“hopes to avail himself of my means of assistance,” not merely 
my ‘assistance,’ as in the previous one. In answer to a letter 
to express my admiration of the generosity he showed at Cor- 
finium, he replied as follows: 


Copy of Ceesar’s Letter. 


You know me too well not to keep up your character as an 
augur by divining that nothing is more entirely alien from my 
nature than cruelty: I will add that while my decision is in 
‘itself a great source of pleasure to me, to find my conduct 
approved by you is a triumph of gratification. Nor does the 
fact at all disturb me that those people whom I have set at 
liberty are reported to have gone their ways only to renew the 
attack upon me; because there is nothing I wish more than 
that I may ever be as true to my own character as they to 
theirs. 

May I hope that you will be near town when I am there, 
so that I may as usual avail myself in everything of your 
advice and means of assistance? Let me assure you that I 
am charmed beyond everything with your relation Dolabella, 
to whom I shall acknowledge myself indeed indebted for this 
obligation; for his kindliness is so great, and his feeling and 
affection for me are such, that he cannot possibly do otherwise. 


From Marcus Anrontus To Cicero, May 1 (?), B.c. 49. 


But that I have a strong affection for you— much greater 
indeed than you suppose—! should not have been greatly 
alarmed at the rumor which has been published about you, 
particularly as I took it to be a false one: but my liking for 
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you is far too great to allow me to pretend that even the report, 
however false, is not to me a matter of great concern. That 
you will really go across seas I cannot believe when I think 
of the deep regard you entertain for Dolabella and his admira- 
ble wife, your daughter Tullia, and of the equal regard in 
which you yourself are held by us all, to whom, upon my word 
and honor, your name and position are perhaps dearer than 
they are to yourself. Nevertheless I did not think myself at 
liberty as a friend to be indifferent to the remarks even of 
unscrupulous people; and I have been the more eager to act 
because I hold that the part I have to play has been made more 
difficult by the coolness between us, which originated more in 
jealousy on my part than in any injury on yours. For I beg 
you will thoroughly assure yourself of this, that there is no 
one for whom my affection is greater than for yourself, with 
the exception of my dear friend Cesar; and that among 
Cesar’s most honored friends a place is reserved for Marcus 
Cicero. 

Therefore, my dear Cicero, I entreat you to keep your future 
action entirely open: reject the spurious honor of a man who 
did you a great wrong that he might afterward lay you under 
an obligation: do not, on the other hand, fly from one who,- 
even if he shall lose his love for you—and that can never be 
the case — will none the less make it his study that you should 
be secure and rich in honors. I have been careful to send 
Calpurnius, who is my most intimate friend, to you, to let you 
know that your life and high position are to me a matter of 
deep concern. — 


[On the same day Philotimus brought a letter from Cesar, of which this is 
a copy. | 


FroM Ca&SAR TO CicERO, APRIL 16, B.c. 49. 


Though I had fully made up my mind that you would do 
nothing rashly, nothing imprudently, still I was so far im- 
pressed by the rumors in some quarters as to think it my 
duty to write to you, and ask it as a favor due to our mutual 
regard that you will not take any step, now that the scale is so 
decisively turned, which you would not have thought it neces- 
sary to take even though the balance still stood firm. For it 
will really be both a heavier blow to our friendship, and a step 
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on your part still less judicious for yourself, if you are to be 
thought not even to have bowed the knee to success — for 
things seem to have fallen out as entirely favorably for us as 
disastrously for them, —nor yet to have been drawn by attach- 
ment to a particular cause —for that has undergone no change 
since you decided to remain aloof from their counsels, — but to 
have passed a stern judgment on some act of mine, than which, 
from you, no more painful thing could befall me; and I claim 
the right of our friendship to entreat that you will not take 
this course. 

Finally, what more suitable part is there for a good, peace- 
loving man, and good citizen, than to keep aloof from civil dis. 
sensions? ‘There were not a few who admired this course, but 
could not adopt it by reason of its danger: you, after having 
duly weighed both the conclusions of friendship and the unmis: 
takable evidence of my whole life, will find that there is no 
safer nor more honorable course than to keep entirely aloof 
from the struggle. 

I am writing this while on the march, April 16. 


From Servius SuxLpicius Rurus At ATHENS TO CICER®@ 
AT RoME APRIL (?), B.c. 46. 


On the Death of His Daughter. 


For some time after I had received the information of the 
death of your daughter Tullia you may be sure that I bore it 
sadly and heavily, as much indeed as was right for me. I felt 
that I shared that terrible loss with you; and that had I but 
been where you are, you on your part would not have found 
me neglectful, and I on mine should not have failed to come 
to you and tell you myself how deeply grieved I am. And 
though it is true that consolations of this nature are painful 
and distressing, because those [dear friends and relations] upor 
whom the task naturally devolves are themselves afflicted with 
a similar burden, and incapable even of attempting it without 
many tears, so that one would rather suppose them in need of 
the consolations of others for themselves than capable of doing 
this kind office to others, yet nevertheless I have decided to 
write to you briefly such reflections as have occurred to me on 
the present occasion; not that I imagine them to be ignored 
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by you, but because it is possible that you may be hindered by 
your sorrow from seeing them as clearly as usual. 

What reason is there why you should allow the pri- 
vate grief which has befallen you to distress you so terribly? 
Recolleet how fortune has hitherto dealt with us: how we 
have been bereft of all that ought to be no less dear to men 
than their own children — of country, position, rank, and every 
honorable office. If one more burden has now been laid upon 
you, could any addition be made to your pain? Or is there 
any heart that having been trained in the school of such events 
ought not now to be steeled by use against emotion, and think 
everything after them to be comparatively light? 

Or it is for her sake, I suppose, that you are grieving? 
How many times must you have arrived at the same conclu- 
sion as that into which I too have frequently fallen, that in 
these days theirs is not the hardest lot who are permitted pain- 
lessly to exchange their life for the grave! Now what was 
there at the present time that could attach her very strongly 
to life? what hope? what fruition? what consolation for the 
soul? ‘The prospect of a wedded life with a husband chosen 
from our young men of rank? Truly, one would think it was 
always in your power to choose a son-in-law of a position suit- 
able to your rank out of our young men, one to whose keeping 
you would feel you could safely entrust the happiness of a 
child! Or that of bemg a joyful mother of children, who 
would be happy in seeing them succeeding in life; able by 
their own exertions to maintain in its integrity all that was 
bequeathed them by their father; intending gradually to rise 
to all the highest offices of the state; and to use that liberty 
to which they were born for the good of their country and the 
service of their friends? Is there any one of these things that 
has not been taken away before it was given? But surely it 
is hard to give up one’s children? It is hard; but this is 
harder still—that they should bear and suffer what we are 
doing. 

A circumstance which was such as to afford me no light 
consolation 1 cannot but mention to you, in the hope that it 
may be allowed to contribute equally toward mitigating your 
grief, As Iwas returning from Asia, when sailing from Agina 
in the direction of Megara, I began to look around me at the 
various places by which I was surrounded. Behind me was 
Avgina, in front Megara; on the right, the Pirgeus, on the left, 
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Corinth; all of them towns, that in former days were most 
magnificent, but are now lying prostrate and in ruins before 
one’s eves. ‘Ah me,” I began to reflect to myself, “we poor 
feeble mortals, who can claim but a short life in comparison, 
complain as though a wrong was done us if one of our number 
dies in the course of nature, or has met his death by violence; 
and here in one spot are lying stretched out before me the 
corpses of so many cities! Servius, be master of yourself, and 
remember that it is the lot of man to which you have been 
born.” Believe me, I found myself in no small degree strength- 
ened by these reflections.* Let me advise you too, if you think 
good, to keep this reflection before your eyes. How lately at 
one and the same time have many of our most illustrious men 
fallen! how grave an encroachment has been made on the 
rights of the sovereign people of Rome! every province in the 
world has been convuised with the shock: if the frail life of a 
tender woman has gone too, who being born to the common lot 
of man must needs have died in a few short years, even if the 
time had not come for her now, are you thus utterly stricken 
down? 

Do you then also recall your feelings and your thoughts 
from dwelling on this subject, and, as beseems your character, 
bethink yourself rather of this: that she has lived as long as 
life was of value to her; that she has passed away only together 
with her country’s freedom; that she lived to see her father 
elected praetor, consul, augur; that she had been the wife 
of young men of the first rank; that after enjoying well- 

* Byron has alluded to this celebrated description in a passage (‘‘ Childe 
Harold,” iv. 44) which will be well worth comparing here tn extenso.: — 


“ Wandering in youth I traced the path of him, 
The Roman friend of Rome’s least mortal mind, 
The friend of Tully: as my bark did skim 
The bright blue waters with a fanning wind 
Came Megara before me, and behind 
Agina lay, Pirgeus on the right, 
And Corinth on the left: I lay reclined 
Along the prow, and saw all these unite 
In ruin, even as he had seen the desolate sight. 


“For time hath not rebuilt them, but upreared 
Barbaric dwellings on their shattered site, 
Which only make more mourned and more endeared 
The few last rays of their far-scattered light, 
And the crushed relies of their vanished might. 
The Roman saw these tombs in his own age, 
These sepulchres of cities which excite 
Sad wonder, and his yet surviving page 
The moral lesson bears drawn from such pilgrimage.” 
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nigh every blessing that life can offer, she left it only when 
the Republic itself was falling. The account 1s closed, and 
what have you, what has she, to charge of injustice against 
Fate? ' 

In a word, forget not that you are Cicero — that you are he 
who was always wont to guide others and give them good ad- 
vice; and be not like those quack physicians who when others 
are sick boast that they hold the key of the knowledge of medi- 
cine, to heal themselves are never able; but rather minister to 
yourself with your own hand the remedies which you are in 
the habit of prescribing for others, and put them plainly before 
your own soul. There is no pain so great but the lapse of 
time will lessen and assuage it: it is not like yourself to wait 
till this time comes instead of stepping forward by your phi- 
losophy to anticipate that result. And if even those who are 
low in the grave have any consciousness at all, such was her 
love for you and her tenderness for all around her, that surely 
she does not wish to see this in you. Make this a tribute then 
to her who is dead; to all your friends and relations who are 
mourning in your grief; and make it to your country also, that 
if in anything the need should arise she may be able to trust to 
your energy and guidance. Finally, since such is the condi- 
tion we have come to that even this consideration must per- 
force be obeyed, do not let your conduct induce any one to 
believe that it is not so much your daughter as the circum- 
stances of the Republic and the victory of others which you are 
deploring. 

I shrink from writing to you of greater length upon this 
subject, lest I should seem to be doubtful of your own good 
sense; allow me therefore to put before you one more consid- 
eration, and then I will bring my letter to a close. We have 
seen you not once but many times bearing prosperity most 
gracefully, and gaining yourself great reputation thereby: let 
us see at last that you are capable also of bearing adversity 
equally well, and that it is not in your eyes a heavier burden 
than it ought to seem; lest we should think that of all the 
virtues this is the only one in which you are wanting. 

As for myself, when I find you are more composed in mind 
I will send you information about all that is being done in 
these parts, and the state in which the province finds itself at 
present. Tarewell. 
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From Cicero AT ASTURA TO SERVIUS SuLPIcIUS RUFUS 
AT ATHENS: 


Reply to the Preceding. 


Yes, my dear Servius, I could indeed wish you had been 
with me, as you say, at the time of my terrible trial. How 
much it was in your power to help me if you had been here by 
sympathizing with, and, I may almost say, sharing equally in, 
my grief I readily perceive from the fact that after reading 
your letter I now feel myself considerably more composed ; 
for not only was all that you wrote just what is best calculated 
to sooth affliction, but you yourself in comforting me showed 
that you too had no little pain at heart. Your son Servius, how- 
ever, has made it clear by every kindly attention which such an 
occasion would permit of, both how great his respect was for 
myself, and also how much pleasure his kind feeling for me was 
likely to give you; and you may be sure that, while such atten- 
tions from him have often been more pleasant to me, they have 
never made me more grateful. 

It is not, however, only your arguments and your equal 
share, I may almost call it, in this affliction which comforts me, 
but also your authority ; because I hold it shame in me not to 
be bearing my trouble in a way that you, a man endowed with 
such wisdom, think it ought to be borne. But at times I do 
feel broken down, and I scarcely make any struggle against my 
erief, because those consolations fail me which under similar 
calamities were never wanting to any of those other people 
whom [| put before myself as models for imitation. Both 
Fabius Maximus, for example, when he lost a son who had held 
the consulship, the hero of many a famous exploit ; and Lucius 
Paulus, from whom two were taken in one week; and your 
own kinsman Gallus; and Marcus Cato, who was deprived of a 
son of the rarest talents and the rarest virtue, —all these lived 
in times when their individual affliction was capable of find- 
ing a solace in the distinctions they used to earn from their 
country. 

For me, however, after being stripped of all those distinc- 
tions which you yourself recall to me, and which I had won for 
myself by unparalleled exertions, only that one solace remained 
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which has been torn away. My thoughts were not diverted by 
work for my friends, or by the administration of affairs of states 
there was no pleasure in pleading in the courts; I could not 
bear the very sight of the Senate House; I felt, as was indeed. 
too true, that I had lost all the harvest of both my industry 
and my success. But whenever I wanted to recollect that all 
this was shared with you and other friends I could name, and 
whenever I was breaking myself in and forcing my spirit to 
bear these things with patience, I always had a refuge to go 
to where I might find peace, and in whose words of comfort 
and sweet society I could rid me of all my pains and griefs. 
Whereas now under this terrible blow even those old wounds 
which seemed to have healed up are bleeding afresh; for it is 
impossible for me now to find such a refuge from my sorrows 
at home in the business of the State, as in those days I did in 
that consolation of home which was always in store whenever 
I came away sad from thoughts of State, to seek for peace in 
her happiness. 

And so I stay away both from home and from public life; 
because home now is no more able to make up for the sorrow 
I feel when I think of our country than our country is for my 
sorrow at home. Iam therefore looking forward all the more 
eagerly to your coming, and long to see you as early as that 
may possibly be; no greater alleviation can be offered me than 
a meeting between us for friendly intercourse and eonyersation. 
I hope, however, that your return is to take place, as I hear it 
is, very shortly. As for myself, while there are abundant rea- 
sons for wanting to see you as soon as possible, my principal 
one is in order that we may discuss together beforehand the 
best method of conduct for present circumstances, which must 
entirely be adapted to the wishes of one man only, a man 
nevertheless who is far-seeing and generous, and, also, as | 
think I have thoroughly ascertained, to me not at all ill dis- 
posed and to you extremely friendly. But admitting this, it 
is still a matter for much deliberation what is the line, I do not 
say of action, but of keeping quiet, that we ought by his good 
feave and favor to adopt. 

Farewell. 
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From Cicero AT THE House or MAtTIUS NEAR ROME, TO 
ATTIcUS AT RoME, ABouT APRIL 7, B.C. 44. 


On the Murder of Cesar. 


I have come on a visit to the subject of our conversation 
this morning. Desperation can gono farther. “The entangle- 
ment was hopeless: for if so great a genius could find no way 
out of it, who will find it now? In short all,” he said, “was 
lost.” And I am not sure but that he may be right, only he 
says it with satisfaction, and is positive about a rising in Gaul 
before three weeks are over. As for himself, “since the 
Ides of March he had not entered into conversation with any- 
body at all except Lepidus,” and the summary was that “ it 
would be impossible for such deeds to get off so lightly.” Oh 
for your delicacy, Oppius! He grieves for his friend just as 
truly, and yet never says a word that could offend any good 
patriot. But enough of this. Please do not think it a trouble 
to write me any news there may be—there is much indeed 
that I am expecting to hear; — among other things whether it 
is fully known about Sextus Pompeius, and above all what 
about our friend Brutus? As to him indeed, I hear from the 
friend with whom I am staying that Cesar used to say, “It 
makes all the difference what our friend sets his heart on, but 
whatever he does it is with his whole heart ;” and that he had 
impressed him with this characteristic in his speech for Deio- 
tarus at Nicea; he seemed to be speaking with such extreme 
vehemence and freedom from restraint. Another fact—for I 
like jotting anything down just as it occurs to me:— quite 
recently when I called upon him at the entreaty of Sestius, and 
was sitting there waiting till I should be summoned, they say 
he remarked: “Can I have any doubt that I must be intensely 
disliked when Marcus Cicero is sitting there, and cannot come 
in and see me at his own convenience? Yet if anybody is easy- 
tempered it is he; but for all that I have no doubt he hates me 
bitterly.” This and plenty more of the kind for you. But to 
my point: will you write anything, whatever it is, not only an 
important thing, but any little one as well? I for my part 
will omit nothing at all. 


you, v.— 14 
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JULIUS CASAR. 
By SHAKESPEARE. 
(Wiriiam Snaxespearn was born 1564, and died 1616. } 
Aor III.—Scrent I. Arrer THE MURDER. 


Brutus — Let no man abide this deed, 
But we the doers. 


Reénter TREBONIUS. 

Cassius —- 

Where’s Antony ? 

Trebonius — Fled to his house amazed: 
Men, wives, and children stare, cry out, and run, 
As it were doomsday. 

Brutus — 

Fates! we will know your pleasures: 
That we shall die, we know; ’tis but the time, 
And drawing days out, that men stand upon. 
Cassius — 
Why, he that cuts off twenty years of life, 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 
Brutus — 
Grant that, and then is death a benefit : 
So are we Cesar’s friends, that have abridged 
His time of fearing death. — Stoop, Romans, stoop, 
And let us bathe our hands in Cesar’s blood 
Up to the elbows, and besmear our swords: 
Then walk we forth, even to the market place: 
And, waving our red weapons o’er our heads, 
Let’s all cry, Peace! Freedom! and Liberty! 

Cassius — 

Stoop, then, and wash. How many ages hence, 
Shall this our lofty scene be acted over, 
In states unborn, and accents yet unknown! 

Brutus — 

How many times shall Cesar bleed in sport, 
That now on Pompey’s basis lies along, 
No worthier than the dust! 

Cassius — So oft as that shall be, 
So often shall the knot of us be called 
The men that gave our country liberty. 
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Decius — 
What, shall we forth ? 
Cassius — Ay, every man away: 


Brutus shail lead; and we will grace his heels 
With the most boldest and best hearts of Rome. 
Enter a Servant. 

Brutus — 

Soft, who comes here? A friend of Antony’s. 
Servant — 

Thus, Brutus, did my master bid me kneel ; 

Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall down: 

And, being prostrate, thus he bade me say, 

Brutus is noble, wise, valiant, and honest; 

Cesar was mighty, bold, royal, and loving: 

Say, I love Brutus, and I honor him; 

Say, I feared Cesar, honored him, and loved him; 

If Brutus will vouchsafe that Antony 

May safely come to him, and be resolved 

How Cesar hath deserved to lie in death, 

Mark Antony shall not love Cesar dead 

So well as Brutus living; but will follow 

The fortunes and affairs of noble Brutus 

Thorough the hazards of this untrod state, 

With all true faith. So says my master Antony. 
Brutus — 

Thy master is a wise and valiant Roman; 

I never thought him worse. 

Tell him, so please him come unto this place, a 

He shall be satisfied; and, by my honor, 

Depart untouched. 


Servant — V’ll fetch him presently. [ Exit. 


Brutus — 

I know that we shall have him well to friend. 
Cassius — 

I wish we may; but yet have I a mind, 

That fears him much; and my misgiving still 

Falls shrewdly to the purpose. 

Reénter ANTONY. 

Brutus — 

But here comes Antony. — Welcome, Mark Antony. 
Antony — 

O mighty Cesar! Dost thou lie so low ? 

Ave all thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 

Shrunk to this little measure ? — Fare thee well, — 
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I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 

Who else must be let blood, who else is rank: 

If I myself, there is no hour so fit 

As Cresar’s death’s hour; nor no instrument 

Of half that worth, as those your swords, made rich 
With the most noble blood of all this world. 

I do beseech ye, if you bear me hard, 

Now, whilst your purpled hands do reek and smoke, 
Fulfill your pleasure. Live a thousand years, 

T shall not find myself so apt to die; 

No place will please me so, no mean of death, 

As here by Cesar, and by you cut off, 

The choice and master spirits of this age. 


Brutus — 


O Antony! beg not your death of us. 

Though now we must appear bloody and cruel, 
As, by our hands, and this our present act, 

You see we do; yet see you but our hands, 

And this the bleeding business they have done: 
Our hearts you see not, they are pitiful ; 

And pity to the general wrong of Rome 

(As fire drives out fire, so pity, pity) 

Hath done this deed on Cesar. Jor your part, 
To you our swords have leaden points, Mark Antony : 
Our arms, in strength of malice, and our hearts, 
Of brother’s temper, do receive you in 

With all kind love, good thoughts, and reverence. 


Cassius — 


Your voice shall be as strong as any man’s, 
In the disposing of new dignities. 


Brutus — 


Only be patient, till we have appeased 

The multitude, beside themselves with fear, 
And then we will deliver you the cause, 

Why I, that did love Cesar when I struck him, 
Have thus proceeded. 


Antony — T doubt not of your wisdom. 


Let each man render me his bloody hand: 

first, Marcus Brutus, will 1 shake with you: — 
Next, Caius Cassius, do I take your hand; 

Now, Decius Brutus, yours ;— now yours, Metellus; 
7s rel j Qe ¢ r } aie 

Yours, Cinna;—and, my valiant Casea, yours ; — 

mn : Weert vad . ~ é M4 . 
beaeh last, not least in love, yours, good Trebonius. 
Gentlemen all, — alas! what shall T say ? 

My credit now stands on such slippery ground, 
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That one of two bad ways you must conceit me, 
Hither a coward, or a flatterer. — 
That I did love thee, Cesar, O, ’tis true: 
If then thy spirit look upon us now, 
Shall it not grieve thee, dearer than thy death, 
To see thy Antony making his peace, 
Shaking the bloody fingers of thy foes, 
Most noble! in the presence of thy corse ? 
Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds, 
Weeping as fast as they stream forth thy blood, 
It would become me better, than to close 
In terms of friendship with thine enemies. 
Pardon me, Julius !— Here wast thou bayed, brave hart ; 
Here didst thou fall; and here thy hunters stand, 
Signed in thy spoil, and crimsoned in thy lethe. 
O world! thou wast the forest to this hart; 
And this, indeed, O world, the heart of thee. — 
How hke a deer, stricken by many princes, 
Dost thou here lie! 
Cassius — 
Mark Antony, 
Antony— Pardon me, Caius Cassius, 
The enemies of Cesar shall say this; 
Then, in a friend, it is cold modesty. 
Cassius — 
I blame you not for praising Ceesar so; 
But what compaéct mean you to have with us ? 
Will you be pricked in number of our friends ; 
Or shall we on, and not depend on you ? 
Antony — 
Therefore I took your hands; but was, indeed, 
Swayed from the point, by looking down on Cesar. 
Friends am I with you all, and love you all; 
Upon this hope, that you shall give me reasons, 
Why, and wherein, Cesar was dangerous. 
Brutus — 
Or else were this a savage spectacle: 
Our reasons are so full of good regard, 
That were you, Antony, the son of Czsar, 
You should be satisfied. 
Antony — That’s all I seek: 
And am moreover suitor, that I may 
Produce his body to the market place; 
And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 
Speak in the order of his funeral. 
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Brutus — 
You shall, Mark Antony. 

Cassius — Brutus, a word with you. — 
You know not what you do; Do not consent, [ Aside. 


That Antony speak in his funeral : 
Know you how much the people may be moved 
By that which he will utter ? 
Brutus — By your pardon; 
I will myself into the pulpit first, 
And show the reason of our Ceesar’s death : 
What Antony shall speak, I will protest 
He speaks by leave and by permission ; 
And that we are contented, Ceesar shall 
Have all true rites, and lawful ceremonies. 
It shall advantage more, than do us wrong. 
Cassius — — 
I know not what may fall; I like it not. 
Brutus — 
Mark Antony, here, take you Cesar’s body. 
You shall not in your funeral speech blame us, 
But speak all good you can devise of Cesar ; 
And say, you do’t by our permission ; 
Else shall you not have any hand at all 
About his funeral: And you shall speak 
In the same pulpit whereto I am going, 
After my speech is ended. 
Antony — Be it so; 
I do desire no more. 
Brutus — 
Prepare the body then, and follow us. 
[Exeunt all but Antony. 
Antony — 
O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth, 
That Iam meek and gentle with these butchers ! 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man, 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 
Woe to the hand that shed this costly blood! 
Over thy wounds now do I prophesy — 
Which, like dumb mouths, do ope their ruby lips, 
To beg the voice and utterance of my tongue ; — 
A curse shall light upon the limbs of men ; 
Domestic fury, and fierce civil strife, 
Shall cumber all the parts of Italy; 
Blood and destrnetion shall be so in use, 
And dreadful objects so familiar, 
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That mothers shall but smile, when they behold 
Their infants quartered with the hands of war; 
All pity choked with custom of fell deeds: 

And Cesar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 

With Até by his side, come hot from hell, 
Shall in these confines, with a monarch’s voice, 
Cry, Havoc! and let slip the dogs of war; 

That this foul deed shall smell above the earth 
With carrion men groaning for burial. 


Scene IJ.— Tue Forum. 
Brutus and a throng of Citizens. Brutus goes into the Rostrum. 


Citizen — 
The noble Brutus is ascended: Silence! 
Brutus — 
Be patient till the last. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my cause; and be 
silent that ye may hear; believe me for mine honor; and have 
yespect to mine honor, that you may believe: censure me in your 
wisdom; and awake your senses that you may the better judge. If 
there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of Cesav’s, to him I 
say, that Brutus’ love to Cesar was no less than his. If then thas 
friend demand, why Brutus rose against Cesar, this is my answer, — 
Not that I loved Cesar less, but that I loved Rome more. Had you 
rather Cesar were living, and die all slaves; than that Caesar were 
dead to live all free men? As Cesar loved me, I weep for him; as 
he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honor him: 
but, as he was ambitious, I slew him: There is tears, for his love; 
joy, for his fortune; honor, for his valor; and death, for his am- 
bition. Who is here so base that would be a bondman? If any, 
speak; for him have I offended. Who is here so rude that would 
not be a Roman? If any, speak; for him have I offended. Who is 
here so vile that will not love his country? If any, speak; for him 
have I offended. I pause for a reply. 

Citizens — None, Brutus, none. [Several speaking at once. 

Brutus— Then none have I offended. I have done no more to 
Cesar, than you should do to Brutus. The question of his death 
is enrolled in the Capitol: his glory not extenuated, wherein he 
was worthy; nor his offenses enforced, for which he suffered death. 


Enter Anvony and others, with Cmsar’s body. 


Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony: Who, though he 
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had no hand in his death, shall receive the benefit of his dying, a 
place in the commonwealth: As which of you shall not? With 
this I depart: That as I slew my best lover for the good of Rome, 
I have the same dagger for myself, when it shall please my country 
to need my death. 
Citizens — 
Live, Brutus, live! live! 
1 Citizen — 
Bring him with triumph home unto his house. 
2 Citizen — 
Give him a statue with his ancestors. 
3 Citizen — 
Let him be Cesar. 
4 Citizen — Ceesar’s better parts 
Shall now be crowned in Brutus. 
1 Citizen — 
We'll bring him to his house with shouts and clamors. 
Brutus — 
My countrymen, 
2 Citizen — Peace; silence! Brutus speaks. 
L Citizen — 
Peace, ho! 
Brutus — 
Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 
And, for my sake, stay here with Antony: 
Do grace to Cesar’s corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Cesar’s glories: which Mark Antony, 
By our permission, is allowed to make. 
I do entreat you not a man depart, 
Save I alone, till Antony have spoke, { Bxit. 
Citizens — 
Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony. . 
3 Citizen— 
Let him go up into the publie chair; 
We'll hear him: — Noble Antony, go up. 
Antony — 
For Brutus’ sake, [ am beholden to you. 
4, Citizen — 
What does he say of Brutus ? 
& Citizen — He says, for Brutus’ sake, 
He finds himself beholden to us all. * 
yy Citizen — 
*Ewere best he speak no harm of Brutus here. 
L Citizen — 
This Caesar was a tyrant. 
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3 Citizen — Nay, that’s certain ; 

We are blessed that Rome is rid of him. 

2 Citizen — 

Peace; let us hear what Antony can say. 
Antony — 

You gentle Romans, 
Citizens — Peace, ho! let us hear him. 
Antony — 

Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears; 

’ IT come to bury Cesar, not to praise him. 

The evil, that men do, lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones; 

So let it be with Cesar. The noble Brutus 

Hath told you, Caesar was ambitious ; 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 

And grievously hath Cesar answered it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest, 

(For Brutus is an honorable man; 

So are they all, all honorable men ;) 

Come I to speak im Ceesar’s funeral. 

He was iny friend, faithful and just to me: 

But Brutus says he was ambitious; 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 

He hath brought many eaptives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 

Did this in Cesar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Cresar hath wept: 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff: 

Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 

You all did see, that on the Lupercal, 

I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition ? 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honorable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause ; 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 

O judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason !— bear with me; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 

1 Citizen —- 
Methinks there is much reason in his sayings. 
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2 Citizen — 
If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Cesar has had great wrongs. 
3 Citizen — Has he, masters ? 
I fear, there will a worse come in his place. 
4 Citizen — 
Marked ye his words? He would not take the crown; 
Therefore, ’tis certain, he was not ambitious. 
1 Citizen — 
If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 
2 Citizen — 
Poor soul! his eyes are red as fire with weeping. 
3 Citizen — 
There’s not a nobler man in Rome than Antony. 
4 Citizen — 
Now mark him, he begins again to speak. 
Antony — 
But yesterday, the word of Cesar might 
Have stood against the world: now hes he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 
O masters! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honorable men: 
I will not do them wrong; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 
Than I will wrong such honorable men. 
But here’s a parchment, with the seal of Cesar, 
I found it in his closet, ’tis his will: 
Let but the commons hear this testament, 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,) 
And they would go and kiss dead Cesar’s wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it within their wills 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 
Unto their issue. 
4 Citizen — 
We'll hear the will; read it, Mark Antony. 
Citizens — 
The will, the will; we will hear Cesar’s will. 
Antony — 
Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it; 
It is not meet you know how Cesar loved you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men; 
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And being men, hearing the will of Cesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad: 
’Tis good you know not that you are his heirs, 
For if you should, O, what would come of it! 
4 Citizen — 
Read the will; we will hear it, Antony, 
You shall read us the will; Cesar’s will. 
Antony — 
Will you be patient 2? Will you stay awhile? 
I have o’ershot myself, to tell you of it. 
I fear, I wrong the honorable men, 
Whose daggers have stabbed Cesar: I do fear it. 
4 Citizen — 
They were traitors: Honorable men! 
Citizens — 
The will! the testament ! 
2 Citizen — ; 
They were villains, murderers: The will! read the will! 
Antony — 
You will compel me then to read the will ? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Cesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend? And will you give me leave ? 
Citizens — z 
Come down. 
2 Citizen — 
Descend. [He comes down from the pulpit 
8 Citizen — 
You shall have leave. 
4 Citizen — 
A ring; stand round. 
1 Citizen — 
Stand from the hearse, stand from the body. 
2 Citizen — 
Room for Antony ;— most noble Antony. 
Antony — 
Nay, press not so upon me; stand far off. 
Citizens — 
Stand back! room! bear back! 
Antony — 
If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle: I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on; 
*T was on a summer’s evening in his tent; 
That day he overcame the Nervii: — 
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Look! in this place, ran Cassius’ dagger through: 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made: 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabbed: 
And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Czesar followed it, 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
Tf Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Cesar’s angel: 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Ceesar loved him! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all: 
For when the noble Cesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
Quite vanquished him: then burst his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle mutting up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey’s statua, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Cesar fell. 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 
O, now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity: these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what, weep you, when you but behold 
Our Ceesar’s vesture wounded? Look you here, 
Here is himself, marred, as you see, with traitors 
1 Citizen — 
O piteous spectacle | 
2 Citizen — 
O noble Cesar! 
3 Citizen — 
O woeful day! 
4 Citizen — 
© traitors, villains! 
1 Citizen — 
O inost bloody sight! 
2 Citizen — 
We will be revenged. 
Citizens — ’ 
Reyenge; about, — seek, — burn, — fire, — kill —slay !— let 
not a traitor live. ; 
Antony — 
Stay, countrymen. 
L Citizen — 
Peace there : — Hear the noble Antony. 


ie 2 Citizen— We'll hear him, we'll follow him, we'll die with 
1im. 
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Antony — 
Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny 
They, that have done this deed, are honorable ; 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made them do it; they are wise and honorable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 
I ain no orator, as Brutus is: 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend: and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
Vor [ have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men’s blood: I only speak right on; 
I tell you that, which you yourselves do know; 
Show you sweet Ceesar’s wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths, 
And bid them speak for me: But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 
Citizens — 
We'll mutiny. 
1 Citizen — 
We’ll burn the house of Brutus. 
2 Citizen — 
Away then, come, seek the conspirators. 
Antony — 
Yet hear me, countrymen, yet hear me speak. 
Citizens — 
Peace, ho! Hear Antony, most noble Antony. 
Antony — 
Why, friends, you go to do you know not what: 
Wherein hath Cesar thus deserved your loves ? 
Alas, you know not: —I must tell you then: — 
You have forgot the will I told you os 
Citizens — 
Most true ;—the will; —let’s stay, and hear the will. 
Antony — j 
Here is the will, and under Casav’s seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 
2 Citizen — 
Most noble Ceesar!— we'll revenge his death, 
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3 Citizen — 
O royal Cesar! 
Antony — 
Hear me with patience. 
Citizens — 
Peace, ho! 
Antony — 
Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbors, and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tyber: he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs forever; common pleasures, 
To walk abroad and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Cesar: When comes such another ? 
1 Citizen — 
Never, never ;— Come, away, away: 
We'll burn his body in the holy place, 
And with the brands fire the traitors’ houses. 
Take up the body. 
2 Citizen — 
Go, fetch fire. 
8 Citizen — 
Pluck down benches. 
4 Citizen — 
Pluck down forms, windows, anything. 


[Exeunt Citizens with the body. 
Antony — 


Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt! 
Enter A SERVANT. 
How now, fellow? 

Servant — : 

Sir, Octavius is already come to Rome. 
Antony — 

Where is he? 
Servant — 

He and Lepidus are at Ceesar’s house. 
Antony — ; 

And thither will I straight to visit him: 

He comes upon a wish. Fortune is merry, 

And in this mood will give us anything. 
Servant — 

I heard him say, Brutus and Cassius 

Are rid like madmen through the gates of Rome. 
Antony — 

Belike they had some notice of the people, 

How I had moved them. Bring me to Octavius. 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


By PLUTARCH. 


[Prurarcu: A Greek writer of biographies and miscellaneous works ; born 
about a.p. 50. He came of a wealthy and distinguished family and received 
a careful philosophical training at Athens under the Peripatetic philosopher 
Ammonius. After this he made several journeys, and stayed a considerable 
time in Rome, where he enjoyed friendly intercourse with persons of distinction, 
and conducted the education of the future Emperor Hadrian. He died about 
A.D. 120 in his native town, in which he held the office of archon and priest of the 
Pythian Apollo. His fame as an author is founded upon the celebrated ‘ Parallel 
Lives,’’ consisting of the biographies of forty-six Greeks and Romans, divided 
into pairs. Each pair contains the life of a Greek and a Roman, and generally 
ends with a comparison of the two. Plutarch’s other writings, short treatises 
on a great variety of subjects, are grouped under the title of ‘‘ Morals.’’] 


THE grandfather of Antony was the famous pleader, whom 
Marius put to death for having taken part with Sylla. His 
father was Antony, surnamed of Crete, not very famous or dis- 
tinguished in public life, but a worthy good man, and particu- 
larly remarkable for his liberality, as may appear from a single 
example. He was not very rich, and was for that reason 
checked in the exercise of his good nature by his wife. A 
friend that stood in need of money came to borrow of him. 
Money he had none, but he bade a servant bring him water in 
a silver basin, with which, when it was brought, he wetted his 
face, as if he meant to shave, and, sending away the servant upon 
another errand, gave his friend the basin, desiring him to turn it 
to his purpose. And when there was afterwards a great inquiry 
for it in the house, and his wife was in a very ill humor, and 
was going to put the servants one by one to the search, he 
acknowledged what he had done, and begged her pardon. 

Antony grew up a very beautiful youth, but by the worst 
of misfortunes he fell into the agquaintance and friendship of 
Curio, a man abandoned to his pleasures, who, to make Antony’s 
dependence upon him a matter of greater necessity, plunged 
him into a life of drinking and dissipation, and led him through 
a course of such extravagance, that at that early age he ran into 
debt to the amount of two hundred and fifty talents [$300,000]. 
For this sum, Curio became his surety ; on hearing which, the 
elder Curio, his father, drove Antony out of his house. After 
this, for some short time he took part with Clodius, the most 
insolent and outrageous demagogue of the time, in his course of 
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violence and disorder; but getting weary before long of his 
madness, and apprehensive of the powerful party forming against 
him, he left Italy and traveled into Greeve, where he spent his 
time in military exercises and in the study of eloquence. He 
took most to what was called the Asiatic taste in speaking, 
which was then at its height, and was in many ways suitable 
to his ostentatious, vaunting temper, full of empty flourishes 
and unsteady efforts for glory... . 

In all the great and frequent skirmishes and battles, he gave 
continual proofs of his personal valor and military conduct. Nor 
was his humanity towards the deceased Archelaus less taken 
notice of. He had been formerly his guest and acquaintance, 
and as he was now compelled, he fought him bravely while 
alive; but on his death, sought out his body and buried it with 
royal honors. The consequence was that he left behind him a 
great name among the Alexandrians, and all who were serving 
in the Roman army looked upon him as a most gallant soldier. 

He had also a very good and noble appearance; his beard 
was well grown, his forehead large, and his nose aquiline, giving 
him altogether a bold, masculine look, that reminded people 
of the faces of Hercules in paintings and sculptures. It was 
moreover an ancient tradition that the Antonys were descended 
from Hercules, by a son called Anton; and this opinion he 
thought to give credit to also by the fashion of his dress. 

What might seem to some very insupportable, his vaunt- 
ing, his raillery, his drinking in public, sitting down by the 
men as they were taking their food, and eating, as he stood, 
off the common soldiers’ tables, made him the delight and 
pleasure of the army. In love affairs also he was very agree- 
able: he gained many friends by the assistance he gave them in 
theirs, and took other people’s raillery upon his own with good 
humor. And his generous ways, his open and lavish hand in 
gifts and favors to his friends and fellow-soldiers, did a great 
deal for him in his first advanee to power, and after he had 
become great, long maintained his fortunes when a thousand 
follies were hastening their overthrow. One instance of his 
liberality I must relate. He had ordered payment to one of 
his friends of twenty-five decies fover $1,000,000]; and his 
steward, wondering at the extravagance of the sum, laid all the 
silver in a heap, as he should pass by. Antony, seeing the 
heap, asked what it meant; his steward replied, “'The money 
you have ordered to be given to your friend.” So, perceiv- 
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ing the man’s malice, said he: “TI thought the decies had been 
much more: tis too little; let it be doubled.” 

When the Roman state finally broke up into two hostile 
factions, the aristocratical party joining Pompey, who was in 
the city, and the popular side seeking help from Czesar, who was 
at the head of an army in Gaul, Curio, the friend of Antony, 
having changed his party and devoted himself to Cesar, brought 
over Antony also to his service. . .. 

Antony was not long in getting the hearts of the soldiers, 
jeining with them in their exercises, and for the most pare 
living amongst them, and making them presents to the utmost 
of his abilities; but with all othets he was unpopular enough, 
He was too lazy to pay attention to the complaints of persons 
who were injured; he listened impatiently to petitions, and he 
had an ill name for familiarity with other people’s wives. In 
short, the government of Cesar (which, so far as he was con- 
cerned himself, seemed like anything rather than a tyranny) 
got a bad repute through his friends. And of these friends, 
Antony, as he had the largest trust and committed the great- 
est errors, was thought the most deeply in fault. ... 

This triumvirate was very hateful to the Romans, and Antony 
most of all bore the blame, because he was older than Cvesar and 
had greater authority than Lepidus ; and withal he was no sooner 
settled in his affairs, but he turned to his hixurious and dissolute 
way of living. Besides the ill reputation he gained by his gen- 
eral behavior, it was some considerable disadvantage to him his 
living in the house of Pompey the Great, who had been as much 
admired for his temperance and his sober, citizenlike habits 
of life, as ever he was for having triumphed three times. 
They could not without anger see the doors of that house shut 
against magistrates, officers, and envoys, who were shamefully 
refused admittance, while it was filled inside with players, jug- 
glers, and drunken flatterers, upon whom were spent the great- 
est part of the wealth which violence and cruelty procured, 
For they did not limit themselves to the forfeiture of the 
estates of such as were proscribed, defrauding the widows and 
families, nor were they contented with laying on every possible 
kind of tax and imposition; but hearing that several sums of 
money were as well by strangers as citizens of Rome deposited 
with the vestal virgins, they went and took the money away by 
force. When it was manifest that nothing would ever be enough 
for Antony, Ceesar at last called for a ai ision of property. 
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Leaving Lucius Censorinus in Greece, he crossed over inta 
Asia, and there laid his hands on the stores of accumulated 
wealth, while kings waited at his door, and queens were rival- 
ing one another, who should make him the greatest presents 
or appear most charming in his eyes. Thus, whilst Caesar in 
tome was wearing out his strength amidst seditions and wars, 
Antony, with nothing to do amidst the enjoyments of peace, let 
his passions carry him easily back to the old course of life that 
was familiar to him. A set of harpers and pipers, Anaxenor 
and Xuthus, the dancing man, Metrodorus, and a whole Bacchic 
rout of the like Asiatic exhibitors, far outdoing in license and 
buffoonery the pests that had followed him out of Italy, came 
in and possessed the court; the thing was past patience, wealth 
of all kinds being wasted on objects like these. ‘The whole of 
Asia was like the city in Sophocles, loaded, at one time, 


with incense in the air, 
Jubilant songs, and outcries of despair. 


When he made his entry into Ephesus, the women met him 
dressed up like Bacchantes, and the men and boys like Satyrs 
and Fauns, and throughout the town nothing was to be seen 
but spears wreathed about with ivy, harps, flutes, and psalteries, 
while Antony in their songs was Bacchus, the Giver of Joy, 
and the Gentle. And so indeed he was to some, but to far 
more the Devourer and the Savage; for he would deprive 
persons of worth and quality of their fortunes to gratify villains 
and flatterers, who would sometimes beg the estates of men yet 
living, pretending they were dead, and, obtaining a grant, take 
possession. He gave his cook the house of a Magnesian citizen, 
as a reward for a single highly successful supper; and at last, 
when he was proceeding to lay a second whole tribute on Asia, 
Hybreas, speaking on behalf of the cities, took courage, and 
told him broadly, but aptly enough for Antony’s taste, “if you 
can take two yearly tributes, you can doubtless give us a couple 
of summers and a double harvest time;” and put it to him in 
the plainest and boldest way, that Asia had raised two hundred 
thousand talents for his service: “If this has not been paid to 
you, ask your collectors for it; if it has, and is all gone, we 
are ruined men.” 

These words touched Antony to the quick, who was simply 
ignorant of most things that were done in his name; not that 
lhe was so indolent, as he was prone to trust frankly in all 
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about him. For there was much simplicity in his character ; 
he was slow to see his faults, but when he did see them, was 
extremely repentant, and ready to ask pardon of those he had 
injured; prodigal in his acts of reparation, and severe in his 
punishments, but his generosity was much more extravagant 
than his severity ; his raillery was sharp and insulting, but the 
edge of it was taken off by his readiness to submit to any kind 
of repartee; for he was as well contented to be rallied, as he 
was pleased to rally others. And this freedom of speech was, 
indeed, the cause of many of his disasters. He never imagined 
those who used so much liberty in their mirth would flatter: or 
deceive him in business of consequence, not knowing how common 
it is with parasites to mix their flattery with boldness, as confec- 
tioners do their sweetmeats with something biting, to prevent 
the sense of saticty. Their freedoms and impertinences at 
table were designed expressly to give to their obsequiousness 
in council the air of being not complaisance, but conviction. 

Such being his temper, the last and crowning mischief that 
could befall him came in the love of Cleopatra, to awaken and 
kindle to fury passions that as yet lay still and dormant in his 
nature, and to stifle and finely corrupt any elements that yet 
made resistance in him of goodness and a sound judgment. 
He fell into the snare thus. When making preparation for 
the Parthian war, he sent to command her to make her personal 
appearance in Cilicia, to answer an accusation that she had 
given great assistance, in the late wars, to Cassius. Dellius, 
who was sent on this message, had no sooner seen her face, 
and remarked her adroitness and subtlety in speech, but he 
felt convinced that Antony would not so much as think of 
giving any molestation to a woman like this; on the contrary, 
she would be the first in favor with him. So he set himself 
at once to pay his court to the Egyptian, and gave her his 
advice, “to go,” in the Homeric style, to Cilicia, “in her best 
attire,’ and bade her fear nothing from Antony, the gentlest 
and kindest of soldiers. 

She had some faith in the words of Dellius, but’more in her 
own attractions ; which, having formerly recommended her to 
Czsar and the young Cneus Pompey, she did not doubt might 
prove yet more successful with Antony. Their acquaintance 
was with her when a girl, young and ignorant of the world; 
but she was to meet Antony in the time of life when women’s 
beauty is most splendid, and their intellects are in full maturity. 
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She made great preparation for her journey, of money, gifts 
and ornaments of value, such as so wealthy a kingdom might 
afford, but she brought with her her surest hopes in her own 
inagic arts and charms. 

She received several letters, both from Antony and from 
his friends, to summon her, but she took no account of these 
orders; and at last, as if in mockery of them, she came sailing 
up the river Cydnus, in a barge with gilded stern and outspread 
sails of purple, while oars of silver beat time to the music of 
flutes and fifes and harps. She herself lay ail along under a 
canopy of cloth of gold, dressed as Venus in a picture, and 
beautiful young boys, like painted Cupids, stood on each side 
to fan her. Her maids were dressed like Sea Nymphs and 
Graces, some steering at the rudder, some working at the 
ropes. ‘The perfumes diffused themselves from the vessel to 
the shore, which was covered with multitudes, part following 
the galley up the river on either bank, part running out of the 
city to see the sight. The market place was quite emptied, 
and Antony at last was left alone sitting upon the tribunal, 
while the word went through all the multitude, that Venus 
was come to feast with Bacchus, for the common good of 
Asia. On her arrival, Antony sent to invite her to supper. 
She thought it fitter he should come to her; so, willing to 
show his good humor and courtesy, he complied, and went. 
He found the preparations to receive him magnificent beyond 
expression, but nothing so admirable as the great number of 
lights; for on a sudden there was let down altogether so 
great a number of branches with lights in them so ingeniously 
clisposed, some in squares, and some in circles, that the whole 
thing was a spectacle that has seldom been equaled for beauty. 

The next day, Antony invited her to supper, and was very 
desirous to outdo her as well in magnificence as contrivance ; 
but he found he was altogether beaten in both, and was so 
vell convinced of it, that he was himself the first to jest and 
mock at his poverty of wit, and his rustic awkwardness. She, 
perceiving that his raillery was broad and gross, and savored 
more of the soldier than the courtier, rejoined in the same 
taste, and fell into it at once, without any sort of reluctance 
or reserve. lor her actual beauty, it is said, was not in itself 
so remarkable that none could be compared with her, or that 
no one could see her without being struck by it, but the con- 
tact of her presence, if you lived with her, was irresistible ; 
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the attraction of her person, joining with the charm of her 
conversation, and the character that attended all she said or 
did, was something bewitching. It was a pleasure merely to 
hear the sound of her voice, with which, like an instrument 
of many strings, she could pass from one language to another ; 
so that there were few of the barbarian nations that she 
answered by an interpreter; to most of them she spoke her- 
self, as to the Aithiopians, Troglodytes, Hebrews, Arabians, 
Syrians, Medes, Parthians, and many others, whose language 
she had learnt ; which was all the more surprising because 
most of the kings, her predecessors, scarcely gave themselves 
the trouble to acquire the Egyptian tongue, and several of 
them quite abandoned the Macedonian, 

Antony was so captivated by her, that, while Fulvia his 
wife maintained his quarrels in Rome against Cesar by actual 
force of arms, and the Parthian troops, commanded by Labi- 
enus (the king’s generals having made him commander in 
chief), were assembled in Mesopotamia, and ready to enter 
Syria, he could yet suffer himself to be carried away by her 
‘to Alexandria, there to keep holiday, like a boy, in play and 
diversion, squandering and fooling away in enjoyments, that 
most costly, as Antiphon says, of all valuables, time. 

They had a sort of company, to which they gave a particular 
name, calling it that of the Inimitable Livers. ‘The members 
entertained one another daily in turn, with an extravagance of 
expenditure beyond measure or belief. Philotas, a physician 
of Amphissa, who was at that time a student of medicine in 
Alexandria, used to tell my grandfather Lamprias, that having 
some acquaintance with one of the royal cooks, he was invited — 
by him, being a young man, to come and see the sumptuous 
preparations for supper. So he was taken into the kitchen, 
where he admired the prodigious variety of all things; but 
particularly, seeing eight wild boars roasting whole, says he, 
“Surely you have a great number of guests.” The cook 
laughed at his simplicity, and told him there were not above 
twelve to sup, but that every dish was to be served up just 
roasted to a turn, and if anything was but one minute ill timed, 
it was spoiled ; “ And,” said he, “maybe Antony will sup just 
now, maybe not this hour, maybe he will call for wine, or 
begin to talk, and will put it off. So that,” he continued, 
“it is not one, but many suppers must be had in readiness, 
as it is impossible to guess at his hour.” 
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Vhis was Philotas’ story; who related besides, that he 
afterwards came to be one of the medical attendants of 
Antony’s eldest son by Fulvia, and used to be invited pretty 
often, among other companions, to his table, when he was 
not supping with his father. One day another physician had 
talked loudly, and given great disturbance to the company, 
whose mouth Philotas stopped with this sophistical syllogism : 
“In some states of fever the patient should take cold water ; 
every one who has a fever is in some state of fever; therefore 
in a fever cold water should always be taken.” ‘The man was 
quite struck dumb, and Antony’s son, very much _ pleased, 
laughed aloud, and said, “Philotas, I make you a present of 
all you see there,” pointing to a sideboard covered with plate. 
Philotas thanked him much, but was far enough from ever 
imagining that a boy of his age could dispose of things of 
that value. Soon after, however, the plate was all brought to 
him, and he was desired to set his mark upon it; and when 
he put it away from him, and was afraid to accept the present, 
“What ails the man?” said he that brought it ; “*do you know 
that he who gives you this is Antony’s son, who is free to give © 
it, if it were all gold? but if you will be advised by me, I 
would counsel you to accept of the value in money from us ; 
for there may be amongst the rest some antique or famous 
piece of workmanship, which Antony would be sorry to part 
with.” These anecdotes, my grandfather told us, Philotas 
used frequently to relate. 

To return to Cleopatra ; Plato admits four sorts of flattery, 
but she had a thousand. Were Antony serious or disposed to 
mirth, she had at any moment some new delight or charm to 
meet his wishes ; at every turn she was upon him, and let him 
escape her neither by day nor by night. She played at dice 
with him, drank with him, hunted with him; and when he 
exercised in arms, she was there to see. At night she would 
go rambling with him to disturb and torment people at their 
doors and windows, dressed like a servant woman, for Antony 
also went in servant’s disguise, and from these expeditions he 
often came home very scuryily answered, and sometimes even 
beaten severely, though most people guessed who it was. 

However, the Alexandrians in general liked it all well 
enough, and joined good-humoredly and kindly in his frolic 
and play, saying they were much obliged to Antony for acting 
his tragic parts at Rome, and keeping his comedy for them. 
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Tt would be trifling without end to be particular in his follies, 
but his fishing must not be forgotten. He went out one day to 
angle with Cleopatra, and, being so unfortunate as to catch 
nothing in the presence of his mistress, he gave secret orders 
to the fishermen to dive under water, and put fishes that had 
been already taken upon his hooks; and these he drew so fast 
that the Egyptian perceived it. But, feigning great admira- 
tion, she told everybody how dexterous Antony was, and invited 
them next day to come and see him again. So, when a number 
of them had come on board the fishing boats, as soon as he had 
let down his hook, one of her servants was beforehand with 
his divers, and fixed upon his hook a salted fish from Pontus. 
Antony, feeling his line give, drew up the prey, and when, as 
may be imagined, great laughter ensued, “ Leave,” said Cleo- 
patra, “the fishing rod, general, to us poor sovereigns of Pharos 
and Canopus; your game is cities, provinces, and kingdoms.” 
* * * * * * # 

When Octavia returned from Athens, Cesar, who considered 
she had been injuriously treated, commanded her to live in a 
separate house; but she refused to leave the house of her hus- 
band, and entreated him unless he had already resolved, upon 
other motives, to make war with Antony, that he would on her 
account let it alone; it would be intolerable to have it said 
of the two greatest commanders in the world, that they had 
involved the Roman people in a civil war, the one out of passion 
for, the other out of resentment about, a woman. And her be- 
havior proved her words to be sincere. She remained in An- 
tony’s house as if he were at home in it, and took the noblest and 
most generous care, not only of his children by her, but of those 
by Fulvia also. She received all the friends of Antony that 
came to Rome to seek office or upon any business, and did her 
utmost to prefer their requests to Cesar; yet this her honorable 
deportment did but, without her meaning it, damage the reputa- 
tion of Antony; the wrong he did to such a woman made him 
hated. : 

Nor was the division he made among his sons at Alexandria 
less unpopular; it seemed a theatrical piece of insolence and 
contempt of his country. 

* * * * * * * 

When it was resolved to stand to a fight at sea, they set 
fire to all the Egyptian ships except sixty; and of these the 
best and largest, from ten banks down to three, he manned 
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with twenty thousand full-armed men, and two thousand 
archers. Here it is related that a foot captain, one that had 
fought often under Antony, and had his body ail mangled with 
wounds, exclaimed: “O my general, what have our wounds 
and swords done to displease you, that you should give your 
confidence to rotten timbers? Let Egyptians and Phoenicians 
contend at sea, give us the land, where we know well how to 
die upon the spot or gain the victory.” To which he answered 
nothing, but, by his look and motion of his hand seeming to bid 
him be of good courage, passed forwards, having already, it 
would seem, no very sure hopes, since when the masters proposed 
leaving the sails behind them, he commanded they should be 
put aboard, “ For we must not,” said he, “ let one enemy escape.” 

That day and the three following the sea was so rough 
they could not engage. But on the fifth there was a calm, and 
they fought, — Antony commanding with Publicola the right, 
and Ceelius the left squadron, Mareus Octavius and Marcus 
Insteius the center. Cvsar gave the charge of the left to 
Agrippa, commanding in person on the right. As for the 
land forces, Canidius was general for Antony, Taurus for 
Cesar, both armies remaining drawn up in order along the 
shore. Antony in a small boat went from one ship to another, 
encouraging his soldiers, and bidding them stand firm, and 
fight as steadily on their large ships as if they were on land. 
The masters he ordered that they should receive the enemy 
lying still as if they were at anchor, and maintain the entrance 
of the port, which was a narrow and difficult passage. Of 
Cesar they relate, that, leaving his tent and going round, 
while it was yet dark, to visit the ships, he met a man driving 
an ass, and asked him his name. He answered him that his 
own name was “ lortunate, and my ass,” says he, “is called 
Conqueror.” And afterwards, when he disposed the beaks of 
the ships in that place in token of his victory, the statue of 
this man and his ass in bronze were placed amongst them. 
After examining the rest of his fleet, he went in a boat to the 
right wing, and looked with much admiration at the enemy 
lying perfectly still in the straits, in all appearance as if they 
had been at anchor. For some considerable leneth of time he 
actually thought they were so, and kept his own ships at rest, 
at a distance of about eight furlongs from them. But about 
noon a breeze sprang up from the sea, and Antony’s men, 
weary of expecting the enemy so long, and trusting to their 
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large tall vessels, as if they had been invincible, began to 
wdvance the left squadron. Casar was overjoyed to see them 
move, and ordered his own right squadron to retire, that he 
might entice them out to sea as far as he could, his design. 
being to sail round and round, and so with his light and well- 
manned galleys to attack these huge vessels, which their size 
and their want of men made slow to move and difficult to 
manage. 

When they engaged, there was no charging or striking of 
one ship by another, because Antony’s, by reason of their great 
bulk, were incapable of the rapidity required to make the stroke 
effectual, and, on the other side, Ceesar’s durst not charge head 
to head on Antony’s, which were all armed with solid masses 
and spikes of brass; nor did they like even to run in on their 
sides, which were so strongly built with great squared pieces of 
timber, fastened together with iron bolts, that their vessels’ 
beaks would easily have been shattered upon them. So that 
the engagement resembled a land fight, or, to speak yet more 
properly, the attack and defense of a fortified place; for there 
were always three or four vessels of Czesar’s about one of An- 
tony’s, pressing them with spears, javelins, poles, and several 
inventions of fire, which they flung among them, Antony’s men 
using catapults also, to pour down missiles from wooden towers. 
Agrippa drawing out the squadron under his command to out- 
flank the enemy, Publicola was obliged to observe his motions, 
and gradually to break off from the middle squadron, where 
some confusion and alarm ensued, while Arruntius engaged 
them. But the fortune of the day was still undecided, and the 
battle equal, when, on a sudden, Cleopatra’s sixty ships were 
seen hoisting sail and making out to sea in full flight,.right 
through the ships that were engaged. For they were placed 
behind the great ships, which, in breaking through, they put 
into disorder. The enemy was astonished to see them sailing 
off with a fair wind towards Peloponnesus. Here it was that 
Antony showed to all the world that he was no longer actuated 
by the thoughts and motives of.a commander or a man, or in- 
deed by his own judgment at all, and what was once said as a 
jest, that the soul of a lover lives in some one else’s body, he 
proved to be a serious truth. For, as if he had been born part 
of her, and must move with her wheresoever she went, as soon 
as he saw her ship sailing away, he abandoned all that were 
fighting and spending their lives for him, and put himself 
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aboard a galley of five banks of oars, taking with him only 
Alexander of Syria and Scellias, to follow her that had so well 
begun his ruin and would hereafter accomplish it. 

She, perceiving him to follow, gave the signal to come 
aboard. So, as soon as he came up with them, he was taken 
into the ship. But without secing her or letting himself be 
seen by her, he went forward by himself, and sat alone, with- 
out a word, in the ship’s prow, covering his face with his two 
hands. In the mean while, some of Czesar’s light Liburnian 
ships, that were in pursuit, came in sight. But on Antony’s 
commanding to face about, they all gave back except Eurycles 
the Laconian, who pressed on, shaking a lance from the deck, 
as if he meant to hurl it at him. Antony, standing at the 
prow, demanded of him, ‘* Who is this that pursues Antony ?” 
“T am,” said he, “ Eurycles, the son of Lachares, armed with 
Cesar’s fortune to revenge my father’s death.” Lachares 
had been condemned for a robbery, and beheaded by Antony’s 
orders. However, Eurycles did not attack Antony, but ran 
with his full foree upon the other admiral galley (for there 
were two of them), and with the blow turned her round, and 
took both her and another ship, in which was a quantity of 
rich plate and furniture. So soon as Eurycles was gone, 
Antony returned to his posture, and sat silent, and thus he 
remained for three days, either in anger with Cleopatra, or 
wishing not to upbraid her, at the end of which they touched 
at Teenarus. Here the women of their company succeeded 
first in bringing them to speak, and afterwards to eat and 
sleep together. And, by this time, several of the ships of 
burden and some of his friends began to come in to him from 
the rout, bringing news of his fleet’s being quite destroyed, 
but that the land forces, they thought, still stood firm. So 
that he sent messengers to Canidius to march the army with 
wll speed through Macedonia into Asia. And, designing him- 
self to go from Tenarus into Africa, he gave one of the 
merchant ships, laden with a large sum of money, and vessels 
of silver and gold of great value, belonging to the royal col- 
lections, to his friends, desiring them to share it amongst 
them, and provide for their own safety. They refusing his 
kindness with tears in their eyes, he comforted them with all 
the goodness and humanity imaginable, entreating them to 
leave him, and wrote letters in their behalf to Theophilus, 
his steward, at Corinth, that he would provide for their secu 
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rity, and keep them concealed till such time as they could 
make their peace with Cesar. This Theophilus was the father 
of Hipparchus, who had such interest with Antony, who was 
the first of all his freedmen that went over to Czsar, and’ who 
settled afterwards at Corinth. In this posture were affairs 
with Antony. 

But at Actium, his fleet, after a long resistance to Cesar, 
and suffering the most damage from a heavy sea that set in 
right ahead, scarcely, at four in the afternoon, gave up the 
contest, with the loss of not more than five thousand men 
killed, but of three hundred ships taken, as Czesar himself has 
recorded. Only a few had known of Antony’s flight; and 
those who were told of it could not at first give any belief to 
so incredible a thing as that a general who had nineteen entire 
legions and twelve thousand horse upon the seashore, could 
abandon all and fly away; and he, above all, who had so often 
experienced both good and evil fortune, and had in a thousand 
wars and battles been inured to changes. His soldiers, how- 
ever, would not give up their desires and expectations, still 
fancying he would appear from some part or other, and showed 
- such a generous fidelity to his service, that when they were 
thoroughly assured that he was fled in earnest, they kept them- 
selves in a body seven days, making no account of the messages 
that Cesar sent to them. But at last, seeing that Canidius 
himself, who commanded them, was fled by night, and that all 
their officers had quite abandoned them, they gave way, and 
made their submission to the conqueror. . . . 

Cleopatra was busied in making a collection of all varieties 
of poisonous drugs, and, in order to see which of them were the 
least painful in the operation, she had them tried upon prison- 
ers condemned to die. But, finding that the quick poisons 
always worked with sharp pains, and that the less painful 
were slow, she next tried venomous animals, and watched with 
her own eyes whilst they were applied, one creature to the 
body of another. This was her daily practice, and she pretty 
well satisfied herself that nothing was comparable to the bite of 
the asp, which, without convulsion or groaning, brought on a 
heavy drowsiness and lethargy, with a gentle sweat on the face, 
the senses being stupefied by degrees; the patient, in appear- 
ance, being sensible of no pain, but rather troubled to be dis- 
turbed or awakened, like those that are in a profound natural 
sleep... 
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Cesar would not listen to any proposals for Antony, but he 
made answer to Cleopatra, that there was no reasonable favor 
which she might not expect, if she put Antony to death, or 
expelled him from Egypt. He sent back with the ambassadors 
his own freedman, Thyrsus, a man of understanding, and not 
at all ill-qualified for conveying the messages of a youthful 
general to a woman so proud of her charms and possessed with 
the opinion of the power of her beauty. But by the long 
audiences he received from her, and the special honors which 
she paid him, Antony’s jealousy began to be awakened ; he had 
him seized, whipped, and sent back, writing Cesar word that the 
man’s busy, impertinent ways had provoked him; in his eir- 
cumstances he could not be expected to be very patient: * But 
if it offend you,” he added, “you have got my freedman, 
Hipparchus, with you; hang him up and scourge him to make 
us even.” But Cleopatra, after this, to clear herself, and to 
allay his jealousies, paid him all the attentions imaginable. 
When her own birthday came, she kept it as was suitable to 
their fallen fortunes; but his was observed with the utmost 
prodigality of splendor and magnificence, so that many of the 
guests sat down in want, and went home wealthy men. Mean-. 
time, continual letters came to Cesar from Agrippa, telling 
him his presence was extremely required at Rome. 

And so the war was deferred for a season. But, the winter 
being over, he began his march,—he himself by Syria, and his 
captains through Africa. Pelusium being taken, there went a 
report as if it had been delivered up to Cesar by Seleucus, not 
without the consent of Cleopatra; but she, to justify herself, 
gave up into Antony’s hands the wife and children of Seleucus 
to be put to death. She had caused to be built, joining to the 
temple of Isis, several tombs and monuments of wonderful 
height, and very remarkable for the workmanship; thither she 
removed her treasure, her gold, silver, emeralds, pearls, ebony, 
ivory, cinnamon, and, after all, a great quantity of torehwood 
and tow. Upon which Cesar began to fear lest she should, in 
a desperate fit, set all these riches on fire; and, therefore, while 
he was marching towards the city with his army, he omitted no 
occasion of giving her new assurances of his good intentions. 
He took up his position in the Hippodrome, where Antony 
macde a fierce sally upon him, routed the horse, and beat them 
back into their trenches, and so returned with great satisfaction 
to the palace, where, meeting Cleopatra, armed as he was, he 
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kissed her, and commended to her favor one of his men, who 
had most signalized himself in the fight, to whom she made a 
present of a breastplate and helmet of gold; which he having 
received, went that very night and deserted to Ciesar. 

After this, Antony sent a new challenge to Ciesar to fight 
him hand-to-hand ; who made him answer that he might find 
several other ways to end his life; and he, considering with 
himself that he could not die more honorably than in battle, 
resolved to make an effort both by land and sea. At supper, 
it is said, he bade his servants help him freely, and pour him 
out wine plentifully, since to-morrow, perhaps, they should not 
clo the same, but be servants to a new master, whilst he should 
lie ou the ground, a dead corpse, and nothing. His friends 
that were about him wept to hear him talk so; which he per- 
ceiving, told them he would not lead them to a battle in which 
he expected rather an honorable death than either safety or 
victory. That night, it is related, about the middle of it, 
when the whole city was in a deep silence and general sadness, 
expecting the event of the next day, on a sudden was heard 
the sound of all sorts of instruments, and voices singing in 
tune, and the cry of a crowd of people shouting and dancing, 
like a troop of bacchanals on its way. This tumultuous pro- 
cession seemed to take its course right through the middle of 
the city to the gate nearest the enemy; here it became the 
loudest, and suddenly passed out. People who reflected con- 
sidered this to signify that Bacchus, the god whom Antony had 
always made it his study to copy and imitate, had now forsaken 
him. 

As soon as it was light, he marched his infantry out of the 
city, and posted them upon a rising ground, from whence he 
saw his fleet make up to the enemy. There he stood in 
expectation of the event; but as soon as the fleets came near 
to one another, his men saluted Ceesar’s with their oars; and 
on their responding, the whole body of the ships, forming into 
a single fleet, rowed up direct to the city. Antony had no 
sooner seen this, but the horse deserted him, and went over to 
Cwsar; and his foot being defeated, he retired into the city, 
erying out that Cleopatra had betrayed him to the enemies he 
had made for her sake. She, being afraid lest in his fury and 
despair he might do her a mischief, fled to her monument, and 
letting down the falling doors, which were strong with bars 
and bolts, she sent messengers who should tell Antony she was 
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dead. He, believing it, cried out, “Now, Antony, why delay 
longer? Fate has snatched away the only pretext for which 
you could say you desired yet to live.” Going into his chamber, 
and there loosening and opening his coat of armor, *“* I am not,” 
said he, “troubled, Cleopatra, to be at present bereaved of you, 
for I shall soon be with you; but it distresses me that so great 
a general should be found of a tardier courage than a woman.” 
He had a faithful servant, whose name was Eros ; he had engaged 
him formerly to kill him when he should think it necessary, 
and now he put him to his promise. Eros drew his sword, as 
designing to kill him, but, suddenly turning round, he slew 
himself. And as he fell dead at his feet, “ It is well done, Eros,” 
said Antony ; “ you show your master how to do what you had 
not the heart to do yourself ;” and so he ran himself into the 
belly, and laid himself upon the couch. The wound, however, 
was not immediately mortal; and the flow of blood ceasing 
when he lay down, presently he came to himself, and entreated 
those that were about him to put him out of his pain; but they all 
fled out of the chamber, and left him crying out and struggling, 
until Diomede, Cleopatra’s secretary, came to him having orders 
from her to bring him into the monument. 

When he understood she was alive, he eagerly gave order to 
the servants to take him up, and in their arms was carried to 
the door of the building. Cleopatra would not open the door, 
but, looking from a sort of window, she let down ropes and 
cords, to which Antony was fastened; and she and her two 
women, the only persons she had allowed to enter the monu- 
ment, drew him up. Those that were present say that nothing 
was ever more sad than this spectacle, to see Antony, covered 
all over with blood and just expiring, thus drawn up, still 
holding up his hands to her, and lifting up his body with the 
little force he had left. As, indeed, it was no easy task for 
the women; and Cleopatra, with all her force, clinging to the 
rope, and straining with her head to the ground, with difficulty 
pulled him up, while those below encouraged her with their 
cries, and joined in all her efforts and anxiety. When she had 
got him up, she laid him on the bed, tearing all her clothes, 
which she spread upon him; and, beating her breast with her 
hands, lacerating herself, and disfiguring her own face with the 
blood from his wounds, she called him her lord, her husband, 
her emperor, and seemed to have pretty nearly forgotten all 
her own evils, she was so intent upon his misfortunes. Autony, 
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stopping her lamentations as well as he could, called for wine 
to drink, either that he was thirsty, or that he imagined that it 
might put him the sooner out of pain. When he had drunk, 
he advised her to bring her own affairs, so far as might be 
honorably done, to a safe conclusion, and that, among all the 
friends of Cesar, she should rely on Proculeius; that she should 
not pity him in this last turn of fate, but rather rejoice for 
him in remembrance of his past happiness, who had been of all 
men the most illustrious and powerful, and in the end had fallen 
not ignobly, a Roman by a Roman overcome. 

Just as he breathed his last, Proculeius arrived from Cvesar ; 
for when Antony gave himself his wound, and was carried in to 
Cleopatra, one of his guards, Derceteus, took up Antony’s 
sword and hid it; and, when he saw his opportunity, stole 
away to Cesar, and brought him the first news of Antony’s 
death, and withal showed him the bloody sword. Czesar, upon 
this, retired into the inner part of his tent, and giving some 
tears to the death of one that had been nearly allied to him in 
marriage, his colleague in empire, and companion in so many 
wars and dangers, he came out to his friends, and, bringing with 
him many letters, he read to them with how much reason and 
moderation he had always addressed himself to Antony, and in 
return what overbearing and arrogant answers he received. 
Then he sent Proculeius to use his utmost endeavors to get 
Cleopatra alive into his power; for he was afraid of losing a 
ereat treasure, and, besides, she would be no small addition to 
the glory of his triumph. She, however, was careful not to 
put herself in Proculeius’ power ; but from within her monu- 
ment, he standing on the outside of a door, on the level of the 
ground, which was strongly barred, but so that they might well 
enough hear one another’s voice, she held a conference with 
him ; she demanding that her kingdom might be given to her 
children, and he bidding her to be of good courage, and trust 
Cesar in everything. 

Having taken particular notice of the place, he returned to 
Cvesar, and Gallus was sent to parley with her the second time ; 
who, being come to the door, on purpose prolonged the confer- 
ence, while Proculeius fixed his scaling ladders in the window 
through which the women had pulled up Antony. And so enter- 
ing, with two men to follow him, he went straight down to the 
door where Cleopatra was discoursing with Gallus. One of 
the two women who were shut up in the monument with her 
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cried out, “Miserable Cleopatra, you are taken prisoner !” 
Upon which she turned quick, and, looking at Proculeius, drew 
out her dagger which she had with her to stab herself. But 
Proculeius ran up quickly, and, seizing her with both his hands, 
“For shame,” said he, “Cleopatra; you wrong yourself and 
Cesar much, who would rob him of so fair an occasion of 
showing his clemeney, and would make the world believe 
the most gentle of commanders to be a faithless and implaca- 
ble enemy.” And so, taking the dagger out of her hand, he 
also shook her dress to see if there were any poison hid in it. 
Aiter this, Cxesar sent Epaphroditus, one of his freedmen, with 
orders to treat her with all the gentleness and civility possible, 
but to take the strictest precautions to keep her alive. . 

Many kings and great commanders made petition to Cesar 
for the body of Antony, to give him his funeral rites; but he 
would not take away his corpse from Cleopatra, by whose 
hands he was buried with royal splendor and magnificence, it 
being granted to her to employ what she pleased on his funeral. 
In this extremity of grief and sorrow, and having inflamed and 
ulcerated her breasts with beating them, she fell into a high 
fever, and was very glad of the occasion, hoping, under this 
pretext, to abstain from food, and so to die in quiet without 
interference. She had her own physician, Olympus, to whom 
she told the truth, and asked his advice and help to put an end 
to herself, as Olympus himself has told us, in a narrative which 
he wrote of these events. But Cesar, suspecting her purpose, 
took to menacing language about her children, and excited her 
fears for them, before which engines her purpose shook and 
gave way, so that she suffered those about her to give her what 
meat or medicine they pleased. 

Some few days after, Ciesar himself came to make her a 
visit and comfort her. She lay then upon her pallet bed in 
undress, and, on his entering in, sprang up from off her bed, 
having nothing on but the one garment next her body, and 
flung hersel* at his feet, her hair and face looking wild and dis- 
ligured, her voice quivering, and her eyes sunk in her head. 
The marks of the blows she had given herself were visible 
wbout her bosom, and altogether her whole person seemed no 
less afflicted than her soul. But, for all this, her old charm, 
and the boldness of her youthful beauty, had not wholly left 
her, and, in spite of her present condition, still sparkled from 
within, and let itself appear in all the movements of her coun- 
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tenance. Cesar, desiring her to repose herself, sat down by 
her; and, on this opportunity, she said something to justify 
her actions, attributing what she had done to the necessity she 
was under, and to her fear of Antony; and when Cvsar, on 
each point, made his objections, and she found herself confuted, 
she broke off at once into language of entreaty and depreca- 
tion, as if she desired nothing more than to prolong her life, 
And at last, having by her a list of her treasure, she gave it 
into lis hands ; and when Seleucus, one of her stewards, who 
was by, pointed out that various articles were omitted, and 
charged her with secreting them, she flew up and caught him 
by the hair, and struck him several blows on the face. Cresar 
smiling and withholding her, “Is it not very hard, Cesar,” 
said she, “when you do me the honor to visit me in this condi- 
tion Iamin, that I should be accused by one of my own servants 
of laying by some women’s toys, not meant to adorn, be sure, 
my unhappy self, but that I might have some little present by 
me to make your Octavia and your Livia, that by their inter- 
cession I might hope to find you in some measure disposed to 
mercy?” Czesar was pleased to hear her talk thus, being now 
assured that she was desirous to live. And, therefore, letting 
her know that the things she had laid by she might dispose of 
as she pleased, and his usage of her should be honorable above 
her expectation, he went away, well satisfied that he had over- 
reached her ; but, in fact, he was himself deceived. 

There was a young man of distinction among Cvesar’s com- 
panions, named Cornelius Dolabella. He was not without a 
certain tenderness for Cleopatra, and sent her word privately, as 
she had besought him to do, that Cesar was about to return 
through Syria, and that she and her children were to be sent on 
within three days. When she understood this, she made her 
request to. Cesar that he would be pleased to permit her to 
make oblations to the departed Antony ; which being granted, 
she ordered herself to be carried to the place where he was 
buried, and there, accompanied by her women, she embraced 
his tomb with tears in her eyes, and spoke in this manner: “O 
dearest Antony,” said she, “it is not long since that with these 
hands I buried you; then they were free, now I am a captive, 
and pay these last duties to you with a guard upon me, for fear 
that my just griefs and sorrows should impair my servile body, 
and make it less fit to appear in their triumph over you. Noe 
further offerings or libations expect from me; these are the 
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last honors that Cleopatra can pay your memory, for she is to 
be hurried away far from you. Nothing could part us whilst 
we lived, but death seems to threaten to divide us. You, a 
Roman born, have found a grave in Egypt; I, an Egyptian, 
am to seek that favor, and none but that, in your country. 
But if the gods below, with whom you now are, either can or 
will do anything (since those above have betrayed us), suffer not 
your living wife to be abandoned; let me not be led in triumph 
to your shame, but hide me and bury me here with you, since, 
amongst all my bitter misfortunes, nothing has afflicted me like 
this brief time that I have lived away from you.” 

Having made these lamentations, crowning the tomb with 
garlands and kissing it, she gave orders to prepare her a bath, 
and, coming out of the bath, she lay down and made a sumptu- 
ous meal. And a country fellow brought her a little basket, 
which the guards intercepting and asking what it was, the fel- 
low put the leaves which lay uppermost aside, and showed 
them it was full of figs; and on their admiring the largeness 
and beauty of the figs, he laughed, and invited them to take 
some, which they refused, and, suspecting nothing, bade him 
carry them in. After her repast, Cleopatra sent to Cesar a 
letter which she had written and sealed; and, putting every- 
body out of the monument but her two women, she shut the 
doors. Czsar, opening her letter, and finding pathetic prayers 
and entreaties that she might be buried in the same tomb with 
Antony, soon guessed what was doing. At first he was going 
himself in all haste, but, changing his mind, he sent others to 
see. The thing had been quickly done. ‘The messengers came 
at full speed, and found the guards apprehensive of nothing; 
but on opening the doors they saw her stone-dead, lying upon 
a bed of gold, set out in all her royal ornaments. Iras, one of 
her women, lay dying at her feet, and Charmion, just ready to 
fall, scarce able to hold up her head, was adjusting her mis- 
tress’ diadem. And when one that eame in said angrily, 
* Was this well done of your lady, Charmion?” “ Extremely 
well,” she answered, “and as became the descendant of so 
many kings;” and as she said this, she fell down dead by the 
bedside. 

Some relate that an asp was brought in amongst those figs 
and covered with the leaves, and that C leopatra had arranged 
that it might settle on her before she knew, but, when she tOOR 
away some of the figs and saw it, she said, “So here it is,” and 
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held out her bare arm to be bitten. Others say that it was 
kept in a vase, and that she vexed and pricked it with a golden 
spindle till it seized her arm. But what really took place is 
known to no one. Since it was also said that she carried 
poison in a hollow bodkin, about which she wound her hair; 
yet there was not so much as a spot found, or any symptom of 
poison upon her body, nor was the asp seen within the monu- 
ment; only something like the trail of it was said to have been 
noticed on the sand by the sea, on the part towards which the 
building faced and where the windows were. Some relate that 
two faint puncture marks were found on Cleopatra’s arm, and 
to this account -Cesar seems to have given credit; for in his 
triumph there was carried a figure of Cleopatra, with an asp 
clinging to her. Such are the various accounts. But Cesar, 
though much disappointed by her death, yet could not but 
admire the greatness of her spirit, and gave order that her 
body should be buried beside Antony with royal splendor and 
magnificence. Her women also received honorable burial by 
his directions. 
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Here, Charmian, take my bracelets — 
They bar with a purple stain 
My arms; turn over my pillows — 
They are hot where I have lain: 
Open the lattice wider, 
A gauze on my bosom throw, 
And let me inhale the odors 
That over the garden blow. 
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I dreamed I was with my Antony, 
And in his arms f lay ; 
Ah, me! the vision has vanished — 
Its music has died away. 
The flame and the perfume have perished — 
As this spiced aromatic pastille 
That wound the blue smoke of its odor 
Ts now but an ashy hill. 


Scatter upon me rose leaves, — 
They cool me after my sleep; 
And with sandal odors fan me 
Till into my veins they creep; 
Reach down the lute, and play me 
A melancholy tune, 
''o rhyme with the dream that has vanished, 
And the slumbering afternoon. 


There, drowsing in golden sunlight, 
Loiters the slow smooth Nile, 
Through slender papyri, that cover 

The sieeping crocodile. 
The lotus lolls on the water, 
And opens its heart of gold, 
And over its broad leaf pavement  .- 
Never a ripple is rolled. 
The twilght breeze is too lazy 
Those feathery palms to wave, 
And yon little cloud is motionless 
As a stone above a grave. 


Ah, me! this lifeless nature 
Oppresses my heart and brain! 
Oh! for a storm and thunder — 
For lightning and wild fierce rain! 
Fling down that lute — If hate it! 
Take rather his buckler and sword, 
And crash them and clash them together 
Till this sleeping world is stirred. 


Hark! to my Indian beauty — 
My cockatoo, creamy white, 

With roses under his feathers — 
That flashes across the light. 

Look! listen! as backward and forward 
To his hoop of gold he clings, 
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How he trembles, with crest uplifted, 
And shrieks as he madly swings! 
Oh, cockatoo, shriek for Antony ! 
Cry, “Come, my love, come home!” 
Shriek, “ Antony! Antony! Antony!” 
Till he hears you even in Rome. 


There —leave me, and take from my chamber 
That wretched little gazelle, 

With its bright black eyes so meaningless, 
And its silly tinkling bell! 

Take him, — my nerves he vexes, 
The thing without blood or brain, — 

Or, by the body of Isis, 
Pll snap his thin neck in twain! 


Leave me to gaze at the landscape 
Mistily stretching away, 

When the afternoon’s opaline tremors 
O’er the mountains quivering play ; 

Till the fietcer splendor of sunset 
Pours from the west its fire, 

And melted, as in a erncible, 
Their earthly forms expire ; 

And the bald blear skull of the desert 
With glowing mountains is crowned, 

That burning like molten jewels 
Circle its temples round. 


I will lie and dream of the past time, 
‘Kons of thought away, 
And through the jungle of memory 
Loosen my fancy to play ; 
When, a smooth and velvety tiger, 
Ribbed with yellow and black, 
Supple and cushion-footed 
I wandered, where never the track 
Of a human creature had rustled 
The silence of mighty woods, 
And fierce in a tyrannous freedom, 
I knew but the law of my moods. 
The elephant, trumpeting, started, 
When he heard my footstep near, 
And the spotted giraffes fled wildly 
In a yellow cloud of fear. 
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I sucked in the noontide splendor, 
Quivering along the glade, 
Or yawning, panting, and dreaming, 
Basked in the tamarisk shade, 
Till I heard my wild mate roaring, 
As the shadows of night came on, 
Yo brood in the trees’ thick branches, 
And the shadow of sleep was gone: 
Then I roused, and roared in answer, 
And unsheathed from my cushioned feet 
My curving claws, and stretched me, 
And wandered my mate to greet. 
We toyed in the amber moonlight, 
Upon the warm flat sand, 
And struck at each other our massive arms —~ 
How powerful he was and grand! 
His yellow eyes flashed fiercely 
As he crouched and gazed at me, 
And his quivering tail, like a serpent, 
Twitched, curving nervously. 
Then like a storm he seized me, 
With a wild triumphant ery, 
And we met, as two clouds in heaven 
When the thunders before them fly. 
We grappled and struggled together, 
For his love like his rage was rude; 
And his teeth in the swelling folds of my neck 
At times, in our play, drew blood. 


Often another suitor — 
For I was flexile and fair — 
Fought for me in the moonlight, 
While I lay crouching there, 
Till his blood was drained by the desert ; 
And, ruffled with triumph and power, 
He licked me and lay beside me 
To breathe him a vast half-hour. 
Then down to the fountain we loitered, 
Where the antelopes came to drink ; 
Like a bolt we sprang upon them, 
Ere they had time to shrink. 
We drank their blood and crushed them, 
And tore them limb from limb, 
And the hungriest lion doubted 
Ere he disputed with him. 
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That was a life to live for! 
Not this weak human life, 
With its frivolous, bloodless passions, 
Its poor and petty strife! 
Come tomy arms, my hero: 
The shadows of twilight grow, 
And the tiger’s ancient fierceness 
In iny veins begins to flow. 
Come not cringing to sue me! 
Take me with triumph and power, 
As a warrior that storms a fortress! 
I will not shrink or cower. 
Come, as you came in the desert, 
Ere we were women and men, 
When the tiger passions were in us, 
And love as you loved me then! 


——0-059=00—. 


THE SAVAGERY OF CLASSIC TIMES. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


{Antruony Trotiore: An English novelist ; born in London, April 24, 1815; 
died December 6, 1882. He assisted in establishing the Fortnightly Review 
(1865). Among his works are: ‘‘ The Macdermots of Ballycloran’’ (1847) ; 
“The Kellys and the O’ Kellys’? (1848) ; ‘‘ La Vendée ’’ (1850) ; ‘* The Warden”’ 
(1855) ; ‘‘ Barchester Towers”? (1857) ; ‘* Doctor Thorne ”’ (1888) ; ‘* The West 
Indies and the Spanish Main,’’ a book of travel (1859) ; ‘* Castle Richmond” 
(1860) ; ‘¢ Orley Farm”? (1861-1862) ; ‘‘ Framley Parsonage ”’ (1861) ; ‘‘ Tales of 
All Countries’ (1861-1863) ; ‘‘ North America,” travels (1862) ; ‘‘ Rachel Ray ” 
(1863) ; ‘‘The Small House at Allington”? (1864) ; ‘*Can You Forgive Her?” | 
(1864) ; ‘* Miss Mackenzie’? (1865) ; ‘‘ The Last Chronicle of Barset”’ (1867) ; 
‘Linda Tressel ’’ (1868) ; ‘‘ Phineas Finn’’ (1869) ; ‘*The Vicar of Bullhamp- 
ton’? (1870) ; ‘‘ Phineas Redux’’ (18738) ; ‘‘ Lady Anna”? (1874) ; ‘‘ The Prime 
Minister’? (1875); ‘‘The American Senator’? (1877); ‘‘Is He Popenjoy ?”’ 
(1878) ; ‘*Thackeray,”” in English Men of Letters (1879) ; ‘‘ Life of Cicero” 
(1880) ; ** Ayala’s Angel”? (1881) ; ‘* Mr. Scarborough’s Family ”? (1882) ; ‘‘The 
Landleaguers,’”’ unfinished (1882) ; ‘‘ An Old Man’s Love”’ (1884). ] 


THAT which will most strike the ordinary English reader in 
the narrative of Czesar is the cruelty of the Romans, — cruelty 
of which Cesar himself is guilty to a frightful extent, and of 
which he never expresses horror. And yet among his contem- 
poraries he achieved a character for clemency which he has re- 
tained to the present day. In describing the character of Cesar, 
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without reference to that of his contemporaries, it is impossible 
not to declare him to have been terribly cruel. From blood- 
thirstiness he slaughtered none; but neither from tenderness 
did he spare any. All was done from policy; and when policy 
seemed to him to demand blood, he could, without a scruple, — 
as far as we can judge, without a pang, — order the destruction 
of human beings, having no regard to number, sex, age, inno- 
cence, or helplessness. Our only excuse for him is that he was 
a Roman, and that Romans were indifferent to blood. Suicide 
was with them the common mode of avoiding otherwise in- 
evitable misfortune, and it was natural that men, who made 
light of their own lives should also make light of the lives 
of others. 

Of all those with whose names the reader will become 
acquainted in the following pages [of Roman history |, hardly 
one or two died in their beds. Cesar and Pompey, the two 
great ones, were murdered. Duninorix, the 2duan, was lilled 
by Cesar’s orders. Vercingetorix, the gallantest of the Gauls, 
was kept alive for years that his death might grace Cvesar’s 
Triumph. Ariovistus, the German, escaped from Cesar, but 
we hear soon after of his death, and that the Germans resented 
it: he doubtless was killed by a Roman weapon. What became 
of the hunted Ambiorix we do not know, but his brother king 
Cativolcus poisoned himself with the juice of a yew tree. Cras- 
sus, the partner of Caesar and Pompey in the first triumvirate, 
was killed by the Parthians. Young Crassus, the son, Cwsar’s 
officer in Gaul, had himself killed by his own men that he might 
not fall into the hands of the Parthians, and his head was 
cut off and sent to his father. Labienus fell at Munda, in the 
last civil war with Spain. Quintus Cicero, Csar’s lieutenant, 
and his greater brother, the orator, and his son, perished in the 
proscriptions of the second triumvirate. Titurius and Cotta 
were slaughtered with all their army by Ambiorix.  Afranius 
was killed by Cvesar’s soldiers after the last battle in Africa. 
Petreius was hacked to pieces in amicable contest by King 
Juba. Varro indeed lived to be an old man, and to write many 
books. Domitius, who defended Marseilles for Pompey, was 
killed in the flight after Pharsalia. Trebonius, who attacked 
Marseilles by land, was killed by a son-in-law of Cicero at 
Smyrna. Of Decimus Brutus, who attacked Marseilles by sea, 
one Camillus cut off the head and sent it as a present to 
Antony. Curio, who attempted to master the province of 
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Africa on behalf of Ciesar, rushed amidst his enemies’ swords 
and was slaughtered. King Juba, who conquered him, failing 
to kill himself, had himself killed by a slave. Attius Varus, 
who had held the province for Pompey, fell afterwards at 
Munda. Mare Antony, Cesar’s great lieutenant in the Phar- 
salian wars, stabbed himself. Cassius Longinus, another lien- 
tenant under Cesar, was drowned. Scipio, Pompey’s partner 
in greatness at Pharsalia, destroyed himself in Africa. Bibu- 
Jus, his chief admiral, pined to death. Young Ptolemy, to 
whom Pompey fled, was drowned in the Nile. The fate of his 
sister Cleopatra is known to all the world. Pharnaces, Casar’s 
enemy in Asia, fell in battle. Cato destroyed himself at Utica. 
Pompey’s eldest son, Cneeus, was caught wounded in Spain and 
slaughtered. Sextus the younger was killed some years after- 
ward by one of Antony’s soldiers. Brutus and Cassius, the 
two great conspirators, both committed suicide. But of these 
two we hear little or nothing in the “ Commentaries”; nor of 
Augustus Cesar, who did contrive to live in spite of all the 
bloodshed through which he had waded to the throne. Among 
the whole number there are not above three, if so many, who 
died fairly fighting in battle. 

The above is a list of the names of men of mark, —~ of war- 
riors chiefly, of men who, with their eyes open, knowing what 
was before them, went out to encounter danger for certain pur- 
poses. The bloody catalogue is so complete, so nearly com- 
prises all whose names are mentioned, that it strikes the reader 
with almost a comic horror. But when we come to the 
slaughter of whole towns, the devastation of a country effected 
purposely that men and women might starve, to the abandon- 
ment of the old, the. young, and the tender, that they might 
perish on the hillsides, to the mutilation of crowds of men, to 
the burning’ of cities told us in a passing word, to the drown- 
ing of many thousands, — mentioned as we should mention the 
destruction of a brood of rats,—the comedy is all over, and 
the heart becomes sick. Then it is that we remember that the 
coming of Christ has changed all things, and that men now — 
though terrible things have been done since Christ came to us 
— are not as men were in the days of Cesar. © 
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ROMAN AND CELT IN OUR DAYS. 
By Prorressor CHARLES F. JOHNSON. 


Unper the slanting light of the yellow sun of October, 

A “gang of Dagos” were working close by the side of the car track. 

Pausing a moment to catch a note of their liquid Italian, 

Faintly I heard an echo of Rome’s imperial accents, — 

Broken-down forms of Latin words from the Senate and Forum, 

Now smoothed over by use to the musical lingua Romana. 

Then came the thought — Why! these are the heirs of the conquer- 
ing Romans; 

These are the sons of the men who founded the empire of Cesar. 

These are they whose fathers carried the conquering eagles 

Over all Gaul and across the sea to Ultima Thule. [figures 

The race type persists unchanged in their eyes, and profiles, and 

Muscular, short, and thick-set, with prominent noses, recalling 

“ Romanos rerum dominos, gentemque togatam.” 

See, Labienus is swinging a pick with rhythmical motion ; 

Yonder one pushing the shovel might be Julius Cesar, — 

Lean, deep-eyed, broad-browed, and bald, a man of a thousand; 

Further along stands the jolly Horatius Flaccus ; 

Grim and grave, with rings in his ears, see Cato the Censor; 

And the next has precisely the bust of Cneius Pompeius. 

Blurred and worn the surface, I grant, and the coin is but copper; 

Look more closely, you'll catch a hint of the old superscription, 

Perhaps the stem of a letter, perhaps a leaf of the laurel. 


On the side of the street, in proud and gloomy seclusion, 

“ Bossing the job,” stood a Celt, the race enslaved by the legions, 
Sold in the market of Rome to meet the expenses of Cesar. 

And as I loitered, the Celt cried out, “ Worruk, ye Dagos! 

Full up your shovel, Paythro, ye haythen, — Ill dock yees aquarther!” 
This he said to the one who resembled the great Imperator. 

Meekly the dignified Roman kept on patiently digging. 


Such are the changes and chances the centuries bring to the nations; 
Surely the ups and downs of this world are past calculation. 

How the races troop over the stage in endless procession! 

Persian and Arab and Greek, and Hun and Roman and Saxon, 
Master the world irf turn, and then disappear in the darkness, 
Leaving a remnant as hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
“Possibly ” (this I thought to myself) “the yoke of the Irish 

May in turn be lifted from us in the tenth generation. 

Now the Celt is on top; but Time may bring his revenges, 

Turning the Fenian down once more to be ‘ bossed by a Dago.’” 
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THE DEATH OF THE CHILDREN or USNACH. 


(From the King Conor MacNessa Cycle. Time: first century n.c, Abridged 
by Lady Ferguson.) 


[Kine Conor goes to a banquet in the house of Feilimid, 
his story-teller. During the festivity, Deirdré, the daughter 
of Feilimid, is born. Cathbad, the Druid, foretells her future 
beauty and the destruction it will bring on Ulster and on the 
king and nobles. Thereupon, the nobles demand the death of 
the infant; but the king orders her to be shut up in a strong 
tower until she grows old enough to become his wife. ] 


Notwithstanding the precautions of Conor, Deirdré saw and 
loved Naisi, the son of Usnach. He was sitting in the midst 
of the plain of Emania, playing on a harp. Sweet was the 
music of the sons of Usnach— great also was their prowess ; 
they were fleet as hounds in the chase —they slew deer with 
their speed. As Naisi sat singing, he perceived a maiden 
approaching him. She held down her head as she came near 
him, and would have passed in silence. ‘Gentle is the damsel 
who passeth by,” said Naisi. Then the maiden, looking up, 
replied, ‘‘Damsels may well be gentle when there are no 
youths.” Then Naisi knew it was Deirdré, and great dread 
fell upon him. “The king of the province is betrothed to 
thee, O damsel,” he said. “I love him not,” she rephed; “he 
is an aged man. I would rather love a youth like thee.” 
“Say not so, O damsel,” answered Naisi; “the king is a bet- 
ter spouse than the king’s servant.” ‘Thou sayest so,” said 
Deirdré, “ that thou mayest avoid me.” ‘Then plucking a rose 
from a brier, she flung it towards him, and said, “ Now thou 
art ever disgraced if thou rejectest me.” “ Depart from me, 
I beseech thee, damsel,” said Naisi. “If thou dost not take 
me to be thy wife,” said Deirdré, “thou art dishonored before 
all the men of Erin after what I have done.” Then Naisi said 
no more, and Deirdré took the harp, and sat beside him, play- 
ing sweetly. But the other sons of Usnach, rushing forth, 
-eame running to the spot where Naisi sat, and Deirdré with 
him, “Alas!” they cried, “what hast thou done, O brother! 
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Is not this damsel fated to ruin Ulster?” ‘I am disgraced 
before the men of Evin forever,” replied Naisi, “if I take her 
not after that which she hath done.” ‘Evil will come of it,” 
said the brothers. “I care not,” said Naisi. “I would rather 
be in misfortune than dishonor. We will fly with her to an- 
other country.” So that night they departed, taking with 
them three times fifty men of might, and three times fifty 
women, and three times fifty greyhounds, and three times fifty 
attendants ; and Naisi took Deirdré to be his wife. 

After wandering through various parts of Erin, from Easroe 
to Ben Edar, from Dundalgan to Almain, the fugitives at length 
took shelter in Alba,! where they found an asylum on the banks 
of Loch Etive. ‘The loss of three warriors of such renown soon 
began to be felt by the nobles of Ulster, who no longer found 
themselves able to make head with their accustomed success 
against the southern provinces. They therefore urged Conor 
to abandon his resentment and recall the fugitives. Conor, 
with no other intention than that of repossessing himself of 
Deirdré, feigned compliance. But, to induce Clan Usnach to 
trust themselves again in the hands of him whom their leader 
had so outraged, it was necessary that the message of pardon 
should be borne by one on whose warranty of safe conduct the 
most implicit reliance could be placed. After sounding some 
of his chief nobles who were of sufficient authority to under- 
take the mission, and finding that any attempt to tamper with 
them would be unavailing, Conor fixes on Fergus, the son of 
Roy, as a more likely instrument, and commits the embassy to 
him. But though he does not much fear the consequences 
of compromising the safe conduct of Fergus, he yet does not 
venture to enlist him openly in the meditated treachery, but 
proceeds by a stratagem. Fergus was of the order of the Red 
Branch knights, and the brethren of the Red Branch were 
under yow never to iefuse hospitality at one another’s hands. 
Conor, therefore, arranged with Barach, one of his minions, 
and a brother of the order, to intercept Fergus on his return 
by the tender of a three days’ banquet, well knowing that Clan 
Usnach must in that case proceed to Emania without the pres- 
ence of their protector. Meanwhile, Fergus, arriving in the 
harbor of Loch Etive, where dwelt Clan Usnach in green 
hunting booths alone the shore, “sends forth the loud ery of 
a mighty man of chase.” Deirdré and Naisi were sitting to- 

1 Scotland. 
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gether in their tent, and Conor’s polished chessboard between 
them. And Naisi, hearing the cry, said, “I hear the call of a 
man of Erin.” “ That was not the call of aman of Erin,” replied 
Deirdré, * but the call of a man of Alba.” Then again Fergus 
shouted a second time. “ purely that was the call of a man of 
Erin,” said Naisi. “Surely no,’ said Deirdré ; “let us play on.” 
Then again Fergus shouted a third time, and Naisi knew that 
it was the ery of Fergus, and he said: “If the son of Roy be 
in existence, [ hear his hunting shout from the Loch. Go 
forth, Ardan, my brother, and give our kinsman welcome.” 
“Alas!” cried Deirdré, “I knew the call of Fergus from the 
first.” For she has a prophetic dread that foul play is intended 
them, and this feeling never subsides in her breast from that 
hour until the catastrophe. Quite different are the feelings 
of Naisi; he reposes the most unlimited confidence in the sate 
conduct vouched for by his brother in arms, and, in spite of 
the remonstrance of Deirdré, embarks with all his retainers 
for Ireland. Deirdre, on leaving the only secure or happy 
home she ever expects to enjoy, sings this farewell to Alba 
and her green sheeling on the shores of Glen Etive :— 


(Translation of Sir Samuel Ferguson. ) 


Harp, take my bosom’s burthen on thy string, 
And, turning it to sad, sweet melody, 
Waste and disperse it on the careless aiv. 


Air, take the harp string’s burthen on thy breast, 
And, softly thrilling soulward through the sense, 
Bring my love’s heart ¢ again in tine with mine. 


Blessed were the hours w hen, heart in tune with heart, 
My love and I desired no happier home 
Than Etive’s airy glades and lonely shore. 


Alba, farewell! Farewell, fair Etive bank! 
Sun kiss thee; moon caress thee; dewy stars 
Refresh thee long, dear scene of quiet days! 


Barach meets them on their landing, near Dunseverick on 
the coast of Antrim, and detains Fergus, who reluctantly 
assigns his charge to his two sons, Red Buine Borb and Ilan 
Finn, to conduct them in safety to their journey’s end.  Deir- 
dvé’s fears are more and more excited, “A blood-red cloud 
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floats before her and hovers above the palace of Emania.” 
She has dreams and visions of disasters. She urges Naisi to 
go to Dunseverick or to Dundalgan and there await the com- 
ing of Fergus. Naisi is inflexible. It would injure the honor 
of. his companion in arms to admit any apprehension of danger 
while under his safe conduct. The omens multiply. Deirdré’ S 
sense of danger becomes more and more acute. Still Naisi’s 
reply is: “I fear not; let us proceed.” At length they reach 
Emania, and are assigned the house of the Red Branch for 
their lodging. Calm, and to all appearance unconscious of any 
cause for apprehension, Naisi takes his place at the chess table, 
and Deirdré, full of fears, sits opposite. Meanwhile the king, 
knowing that Deirdré was again within his reach, could not 
rest at the banquet, but sends spies to bring him word “if her 
beauty yet lived upon her.” The first messenger, friendly to 
Clan Usnach, reports that she is “quite bereft of her own 
aspect, and is lovely and desirable no longer.” ‘This allays 
Conor’s passion for a time; but growing heated with wine, he 
shortly after sends another messenger, who brings back the 
intelligence that not only is Deirdre “ the fairest woman on the 
ridge of the world,” but that he himself has been wounded by 
Naisi, who had resented his gazing in at the window of the Red 
Branch by flinging a chessman at his head, and dashing out one 
of his eyes. This was all that Conor wanted; he starts up in 
pretended indignation at the violence done his servant, calls 
his bodyguard, and attacks the Red Branch. The defense now 
devolves on the sons of Fergus. Clan Usnach scorn to evince 
alarm, or interfere in any way with the duties of their pro- 
tectors. But Deirdré cannot conceal her consciousness that 
they are betrayed. “Ah, me!” she cries, hearing the soldiery 
of Conor at the gates, “I knew that Fergus was a traitor.” 
“If Fergus hath betrayed you,” replied Red Buiné Borb, * yet 
will not I betray you.” And he issues out and slays his “ thrice 
fifty men of might.” But when Conor offers him Slieve Fuad 
for a bribe, he holds back his hand from the slaughter, and goes 
his way. Then calls Deirdré, “ Traitor father, traitor son!” 
“No,” replied Ilan Finn, “though Red Buiné Borb be a traitor, 
yet will not I be a traitor. While liveth this small straight 
sword in my hand, I will not forsake Clan Usnach.” Then 
Ilan Finn, encountering Fiachra, the son of Conor, who was 
armed with Ocean, llight, and Victory, the shield, spear, and 
sword of his father, they fight “a fair fight, stout and manly, 
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bitter and bloody, savage and hot, and vehement and terrible, 
until the waves round the blue rim of Ocean roared, for it was 
the nature of Conor’s shield that it ever resounded as with the 
noise of stormy waters when he who bore it was in danger.” 
Summoned by which signal, one of King Conor’s nobles, coming 
behind Ulan Finn, thrusts him through. “The weakness of 
death then fell darkly upon Man, and he threw his arms into 
the mansion, and called to Naisi to fight manfully, and ex- 
pired.” Clan Usnach at length designed to lay aside their 
chess tables and stand to their arms. Ardan first sallies out, 
and slays his “three hundred men of might,” then Ainlé, who 
makes twice that havoc; and last Naisi himself; and “till 
the sands of the sea, the dewdrops of the meadows, the leaves 
of the forest, or the stars of heaven be counted, it is not possi- 
ble to tell the number of heads and hands and lopped limbs of 
heroes that there lay bare and red from the hands of Naisi and 
his brothers on that plain.” Then Naisi came again into the 
Red Branch to Deirdre; and she encouraged him, and said, 
*“ We will yet escape; fight manfully, and fear not.” Then 
the sons of Usnach made a phalanx of their shields, and spread 
the links of their joined bucklers round Deirdré, and bounding 
forth like three eagles, swept down upon the troops of Conor, 
making great havoe of the people. But when Cathbad, the 
Druid, saw that the sons of Usnach were bent on the destruc- 
tion of Conor himself, he had recourse to his arts of magic and 
he east an enchantment over them, so that their arms fell from 
their hands, and they were taken by the men of Ulster; for the 
spell was like a sea of thick gums about them, and their limbs 
were clogged in it, that they could not move. The sons of 
Usnach were then put to death, and Deirdré, standing over 
their grave, sang this funeral song : — 


(Translation of Sir Samuel Ferguson.) 


The lions of the hill are gone, 

And I am left alone — alone. 

Dig the grave both wide and deep, 
For I am sick, and fain would sleep! 


The falcons of the wood are flown, 
And I am left alone — alone. 

Dig the grave both deep and wide, 
And let us slumber side by side. 
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The dragons of the rock are sleeping, 
Sleep that wakes not for our weeping. 
Dig the grave, and make it ready, 
Lay me on my true love’s body. 


Lay their spears and bucklers bright 
By the warriors’ sides aright. 

Many a day the three before me 

On their linked bucklers bore me. 


Lay upon the low grave floor, 

’Neath each head, the blue claymore; 
Many a time the noble three 
Reddened these blue blades for me. 


Lay the collars, as is meet, 

Of their greyhounds at their feet ; 
Many a time for me have they 
Brought the tall red deer to bay. 


In the falcon’s jesses throw 
Hook and arrow, line and bow: 
Never again by stream or plain 
Shall the gentle wocdsmen go. 


Sweet companions ye were ever — 
Harsh to me, your sister, never ; 
Woods and wilds and misty valleys 
Were with you as good’s a palace. 


Oh! to hear my true love singing, 

Sweet as sound of trumpets ringing; 
Like the sway of Ocean swelling 

Rolled his deep voice round our dwelling. 


Oh! to hear the echoes pealing 
Round our green and fairy sheeling, 
When the three, with soaring chorus, 
Passed the silent skylark o’er us. 


Echo, now sleep morn and even —~ 
Lark, alone enchant the heaven ! — 
Ardan’s lips are scant of breath, 
Naisi’s tongue is cold in death. 
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Stag, exult on glen and mountain; 
Salmon, leap from loch to fountain; 
Heron, in the free air warm ye; 
Usnach’s sons no more will harm ye. 


Erin’s stay no more ye are, 

Rulers of the ridge of war! 
Nevermore ’twill be your fate 

To keep the beam of battle straight! 


Woe is me! by fraud and wrong, 
Traitors false and tyrants strong, 
Fell Clan Usnach, bought and sold, 
For Barach’s feast and Conor’s gold! 


Woe to Emain, roof and wall! 

Woe to Red Branch, hearth and hall! 
Tenfold woe and black dishonor 

To the foul and false Clan Conor! 


Dig the grave both wide and deep, 
Sick I am, and fain would sleep. 
Dig the grave and make it ready, 
Lay me on my true love’s body ! 


So saying, she flung herself into the grave, and expired. 


‘Episodes from the Tary Bo Cuainens, or Cantie Sporn or Coounny, the chiet 
epic of ancient Ireland. ‘Time: the first century B.c.) 


THe Pimntow ConveRSATION OF KING AILILL AND QUEEN 
MAEV THAT CAUSED THE WAR. 


TRANSLATION OF O’CURRY. 


On one oceasion that Ailill and Maev had arisen from their 
royal bed in Cruachan of Rath Conrach, a pillow conversation 
was carried on. between them : — 

“Tt is a true saying, O woman,” said Ailill, “ that a good 
man’s wife is a happy creature.” 

“Why do you say so?” said Maev. 

“lhe reason that I say so,” said Ailill, “is because you are 
happier this day than the day I espoused you.” 

“T was happy before I knew you,” said Maev. 

“Tt was a happiness of which we ever heard,” said Ailill 

VoL, ¥.— 17 
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“We only heard of your being in the dependent position of a 
woman, while your nearest enemies stole and plundered, and 
carried off your property.” 

“ Not so was I,” said Maev, “but my father was arch king 
of Erin; that is, Eochy Fiedlech, son of Finn, son of Finno- 
man, son of Finneon, son of Finnlag, ete. He had six daughters 
of daughters; namely, Derbrin, Eithne, Ele, Clothra, Mugain, 
and Maev, myself, who was the most noble and illustrious 
of them, for I was the best for gifts and presents of them. 
I was the best for battle and fight and combat of them. It 
was I that had fifteen hundred noble mercenaries, soldiers — 
sons of foreign chiefs—and as many more of the sons of my 
own landholders; and there were ten men with every soldier 
of them; and eight with every soldier, and seven with every 
soldier, and six with every soldier, and five with every soldier, 
and three with every soldier, and two with every soldier, and 
a soldier with every soldier. These I had for my ordinary 
household, and for that it was that my father gave me a 
province of the provinces of Erin; namely, the province of 
Cruachan, where I am called Maev of Cruachan. And I was 
sought in marriage by Finn, son of Ross Ruadh, king of 
Laighin, and by Cairpri Nia Fear, son of the king of Flamair, 
and by Conor, son of Fachna Fathach. And I was sought by 
Eochy, son of Luchta; and I did not go, because it was I that 
demanded the extraordinary dowry, such as no womian ever 
sought before from the men of Erin; namely, a man without 
parsimoniousness, without jealousy, without fear. If the man 
who would have me were parsimonious, we were not fit to be 
united in one, because I am good at bestowing gifts and pres- 
ents, and it would be a reproach to my husband that I were 
better in gifts than he; and it would be no reproach now, if 
we were equally good, provided that we were both good. If 
my husband were timid, we were not the more fit to unite, 
because I go in battle and fights and combats, by myself alone ; 
and it would be a reproach to my husband that his wife were 
more active than himself; and it is no reproach if we are 
equally active. If the man who had me were jealous, we were 
not matched either, because I never was without having a man 
in the shadow of another. I have found that man; namely, 
you; namely, Ailill, the son of Ross Ruadh, of the men of 
Laighin. You were not parsimonious ; you were not jealous ; 
you were not timid. IT gave you an engagement and a dowry, 
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the best that is desired of woman ; namely, of clothes, the 
array of twelve men; a chariot, with thrice seven cumhals 
(steeds) ; the breadth of your face of red gold; the span of 
your left wrist of carved silver. Should any one work reproach 
or injury or incantation on you, you are not entitled to Diré 
Cine for bodily injury) or Hneclann (fine for satire and 
calumny) for it, but what comes to me. Because a man in 
attendance on a woman is what you are.” 

“Such was not my state,” said Ailill, “but I had two 
brothers, one the king of Temar, and the other the king of 
Laighin. I left them the sovereignty because of their senior- 
ity. And you were not the better for gifts and presents than 
Iwas. I have not heard of a province of Erin in woman’s keep- 
ing but this province alone. I came, then, and I assumed 
sovereignty here in succession to my mother; for Mata of 
Murisy, the daughter of Magach, was my mother, and what 
better queen need I desire to have than you, since you happen 
to be the daughter of the arch king of Erin.” 

“Tt happens, however,” said Maey, “that my goodness is 
greater than yours.” 

‘T wonder at that,” said Ailill, “since there is no one that 
has more jewels, and wealth, and riches than I have—and I 
know there is not.” 

Ailill and Maev then commenced a comparison of their goods 
and effects —for women at this time did not lose by marriage 
their separate rights of property. Their jewels, garments, 
flocks, were compared, and found to be of equal value, with one 
exception. There was a particularly splendid bull of Ailill’s 
cows. Now he was the ealf of one of Maev’s cows, and Finn- 
bennach (White Horn) was his name ; but he deemed it not 
honorable to be in a woman’s dependence, and he passed over 
to the king’s cows. And the queen was indignant, but hearing 
that Daré, son of Factna, of Cuailgné, was the possessor of a 
brown bull, a still finer animal than the white-horned deserter 
of her drove, she dispatched her courier, MacRoth, to Dare, 
requesting of him the loan of the Donn Cuailgné (the Brown 
One of Coolney) for a year, and promising to restore him with 
fifty heifers to boot, a chariot worth sixty-three cows, and other 
tokens of her friendship. On his refusal, she summoned her 
forces to join in a foray for the capture of the Donn Cuailgne. 
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How SErANTA, THE Hero or THE TJ'41xy, RECEIVED THE 
NAME OF CUCHULLIN, THE HouND OF CULLAN. 


TRANSLATION OF SiR SAMUEL FERGUSON. 


[King Conor, going with a few guests to a feast at the 
Dun of Cullan, the Smith, meets his nephew, Setanta, who is 
playing with his companions on the plain ot Emiania. | 


Conor — 

Setanta, if bird nesting in the woods 

And ball feats on the playgreen please thee not 

More than discourse of warrior and sage, 

And sight of warrior weapons in the forge, 

I offer an indulgence. For we go— 

Myself, my step-sire Fergus, and my Bard — 

To visit Cullan, the illustrious smith 

Of Coolney. Come thou also if thou wilt. 
Setanta 

Asic me not, O good Conor, yet to leave 

The playgreen; for the ball feats just begun 

Are those which most delight my playmate youths, 

And they entreat me to defend the goal: 

But let me follow; for the chariot tracks 

Are easy to discern; and much I long 

To hear discourse of warrior and sage, 

And see the nest that hatches deaths of men, 

The tongs a-flash, and Cullan’s welding blow. 
Conor — 

Too late the hour; too difficult the way. . 

Set forward, drivers: give our steeds the goad. 
Oullan — 

Great King of Emain, welcome. Welcome, thou, 

Fergus, illustrious step-sire of the King: 

And, Seer and Poet, Cathbad, welcome too, 

Behold the tables set, the feast prepared. 

Sit. But before I cast my chain hound loose, 

(rive me assurance that ye be all in. 

For night descends; and perilons the wild; 

And other watchman none of house or herds, 

Here, in this solitude remote from men, 

Own I, but one hound only. Onee his chain 

Ts loosened, and he makes three bounds at large 

Before my doorposts, after fall of night, 
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There lives not man nor company of men, 
Less than a cohort, shall within my close 
Set foot of trespass, short of life or limb. 
Conor — 
Yea; all arein. Leti loose, and sit secure. 
Good are thy viands, Smith, and strong thine ale. 
Hark, the hound growling ! — 
Cullan — Wild dogs are abroad. 
Ferqus — 
Not ruddier the fire that laps a sword 
Steeled for a king, oh Cullan, than thy wine. — 
Hark, the hound baying ! — 
Cullan — Wolves, belike, are near. 
Cathbad — 
Not cheerfuller the ruddy forge’s light 
To wayfarer benighted, nor the glow 
Of wine and viands to a hungry man 
Than look of welcome passed from host to guest, — 
_ Hark, the hound yelling !— 
Cullan — Friends, arise and arm! 
Some enemy intrudes!— Tush! ’tis a boy. 
Setanta — 
Setanta here, the son of Suailtam. 
Conor — 
Setanta, whom I deemed on Emain green, 
Engaged at ball play, on our track, indeed! 
Setanta 
Not difficult the track to find, oh King, 
But difficult, indeed, to follow home. 
Cullan, ’tis evil welcome for a guest 
This unwarned onset of a savage beast, 
Which, but that ’gainst the stone posts of thy gate 
I three times threw him, leaping at my throat, 
And, at the third throw, on the stone edge, slew, 
Had brought on thee the shame indelible 
Of bidden guest, at his host’s threshold, torn. 
Conor — 
Yea, he was bidden: it was I myself 
Said, as I passed him with the youths at play, 
This morning: Come thou also if thou wilt. 
But little thought I, —when he said the youths 
Desired his presence still to hold the goal, 
Yet asked to follow —for he said he longed 
To hear discourse of warrior and sage, 
And see the nest that hatches deaths of men 
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The tongs a-flash, and Cullan’s welding blow — 
That such a playful, young, untutored boy 
Would come on this adventure of a man. 
Cullan — 
I knew not he was bidden; and I asked, 
Ere I cast loose, if all the train were in. 
But, since thy word has made the boy my guest, — 
Boy, for his sake who bade thee to my board, 
I give thee welcome: for thine own sake, no. 
For thou hast slain my servant and my friend, 
The hound I loved, that fierce, intractable 
To all men else, was ever mild to me. 
He knew me; and he knew my uttered words, 
All my commandments, as a man might know: 
More than a man, he knew my looks and tones 
And turns of gesture, and discerned my mind, 
Unspoken, if in grief or if in joy. 
He was my pride, my strength, my company, 
For I am childless; and that hand of thine - 
Has left an old man lonely in the world. 
Setanta — 
Since, Cullan, by mischance, I’ve slain thy hound, 
So much thy grief compassion stirs in me, 
Hear me pronounce a sentence on myself. 
If of his seed there liveth but a whelp 
In Uladh, I will rear him till he grow 
To such ability as had his sire 
For knowing, honoring, and serving thee. 
Meantime, but give a javelin in my hand, 
And a good buckler, and there never went 
About thy bounds, from daylight — gone till dawn, 
Hound watchfuller, or of a keener fang 
Against intruder, than myself shall be. 
Cullan — 
A sentence, a just sentence. 
Conor — Not myself 
Hath made award more righteous. Be it so. 
Wherefore what hinders that we give him now 
His hero name, no more Setanta called 
Sut now Cuchullin, chain hound of the Smith ? 
Setanta — 
Setanta I, the son of Suailtam, 
Nor other name assume I, or desire. 
Cathbad — 
Take, son of Suailtam, the offered name. 
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Setanta — 
Setanta I, Setanta let me be. 
Conor — 
Mark Cathbad ! — 
Fergus — *Tis his seer fit! 
Cathbad — To my ears 


There comes a clamor from the rising years, 
The tumult of a passion torrent-swollen, 
Rolled hitherward, and ’mid its mingling noises, 
I hear perpetual voices 
Proclaim to land and fame 
The name, 
CucHULLIN! 
Hound of the Smith, thy boyish vow 
Devotes thy manhood even now 
To vigilance, fidelity, and toil: 

’Tis not alone the wolf, fang-bare to snatch, 
Not the marauder from the lifted latch 
Alone, thy coming footfall makes recoil, 
The nobler service thine to chase afar 
Seditious tumult and intestine war, 

Envy and unfraternal hate, 
From all the households of the state. 


Great is the land and splendid: 
The borders of the country are extended : 
The extern tribes look up with wondering awe 
And own the central law. 
Fair show the fields, and fair the friendly faces 
Of men in all their places. 
With song and chosen story, 
With game and dance, with revelries and races, 
Life glides on joyous wing — 
The tales they tell of love and war and glory, 
Tales that the soft bright daughters of the land 
Delight to understand, 

The songs they sing, 

To harps of double string, 

To gitterns and new reeds, 

Are of the glorious deeds 
Of young Cuchullin in the Cuelgnian foray. 


Take, son of Suailtam, the offered name. 
For at that name the mightiest of the men 
Of Erin and of Alba shall turn pale: 
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And of that name the mouths of all the men 
Of Erin and of Alba shall be full. 


Setanta -— 
Yea, then if that be so—Cuchullin here! 


CUCHULLIN’S WooINnG OF EIMER. 
TRANSLATION OF STANDISH O’GRADY. 
«“ Hers were the gift of beauty of person, the gift of voice, the gift oi 


music, the gift of embroidery and of all needlework, the gift of wisdom, and 
the gift of virtuous chastity.” 


Cuchullin — 
Come down, O daughter of Forgal Manah, 
Sweet Eimer, come down without fear. . 


‘The moon has arisen to ight us on our way, 

Come down from thy grenan! without fear. 
Eimer — 

Who is that beneath my chamber window 

Sends up to me his words through the dim night ? 

Who art thou, standing in the beechen shadows, 

White-browed and tall, with thy golden hair ? 
Cuchullin — 

It is I, Setanta, O gentle Eimer! 

I, thy lover, come to seek thee from the north ; 

It is I who stand in the beechen shadows, 

Sending up my heart in words through the dim night. 
Kimer — 

| fear my proud father, O Setanta, 

My brothers, and my kinsmen, and the guards, 

tre | come unto thy hands, O my lover ! 

Through their well-lit feasting chamber I must pass. 
Cuchullin — 

Fear not the guards, O noble Eimer ! 

Fear not thy brothers or thy sire, 

Dull with ale are they all, and pressed with slumber, 

And the lights extinguished in the hall. 
Rimer — 

| fear the fierce watchdogs, O Setanta, 

The deep water of the moat how shall If cross ? 

Not alone for myself, I fear, Setanta, 

They will rend thee without ruth, Cuchullin. 


1 Women’s apartments. 
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Cuchullin — 
The dogs are my comrades and my namesakes; 
Tike my Luath they are friendly unto me. 
Q’er the foss I will bear thee in my arms — 
I will leap across the foss, my love, with thee, 
Himer — 
Forward wide, all the tribes and the nations 
Over Bregia, northwards to Dun — Sir, 
They are kin to my father and his subjects — 
For thy life I fear, O noble Cuchullin. 
Cuchullin — 
On the lawn within the beechen shadows 
Is my chariot light and strong, bright with gold ; 
And steeds like the March wind in their swiftness 
Will bear thee to Dundalgan ere the dawn. 
Eimer — 
I grieve to leave my father, O Setanta, 
Mild to me, though his nature be not mild; 
I grieve to leave my native land, Setanta, 
Frisk with its streams and fairy glades. 


I grieve to leave my Dun, O Setanta, 

And this lawn, and the trees I know so well, 
And this, my tiny chamber looking eastward, 
Where love found me unknowing of his power. 


Well I know the great wrong I do my father, 
But thus, even thus I fly with thee ; 

As the sea draws down the little Tolka 

So thou, O Cuchulln, drawest me. 


Like a god descending from the mountains, 
So hast thou descended upon me ; 

I would die to save thy life, O Setanta, 

I would die if thou caredst not for me. 


Tar Figur or CUCHULLIN AND FERDIAH AT THE FORD. 
TRANSLATION OF O’CURRY. 


[King Ailill and Queen Maey threaten Ferdiah with the 
bardie curse “which withers and dishonors heroes” if he re- 
fuses to meet his former friend and companion, Cuchullin, in 
combat. | 

Maey and Ailill sent to the Bards to make a great outery 
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and get up an excitement, and raise up a triple barrier of 
scandal and reproach against his name unless he came to them. 
Then came Ferdiah to them, for it was better for him to fall 
in chivalrous and martial exploit than to fall by the libels and 
outeries of the Bards. And when he came, a full and wondrous 
joy took possession of Ailill and Maey, and they promised him 
abundance of goods if he would go and encounter exalted 
Cuchullin, and that he should be free of imposition of exaction 
or tribute, and that nothing should ever be required of him 
during eternity. And that he should get for a wife Fionbar, 
the beauteous only daughter of Ailill and Maev, who excelled 
in beauty and in form all the women of the world, and that he 
should take the golden jewel that was in the cloak of Maev, 
a talisman of great virtue... . Ferdiah took his steeds and 
mounted his chariot at the rising of the sun.... And 
Ferdiah beheld the polished bounding chariot of Cuchullin com- 
ing rapidly and actively, with his people clad in green, and with 
a shaking of stout spears and dexterous bloodthirsty javelins 
held up aloft. And two fleet steeds under the chariot, bound- 
ing broad-chested, high-spirited, holding high their heads and 
arching their long necks. And they were as a hawk on a 
sharp blustering day, or as a whirlwind in a brisk spring day 
in March in its course over the lovely wide marshy plains. 
Or like a beauteous excellent deer at the first starting of the 
hounds—such were those two steeds under the chariot of 
Cuchullin. 

And Ferdiah gave Cuchullin a manly and a truly mild wel- 
come. And then said Cuchullin: “O Ferdiah, it was not 
meet of thee to come to do battle with me at the jealous in- 
stigation and complaint of Ailill and Maev, and for the sake of 
their false promises and deceitful gifts. O Ferdiah, and woe 
is it to thee to have abandoned my friendship for the friend- 
ship of any one woman. Fifty champions have hitherto fallen 
by me, and long is it ere I would forsake thee for the promises 
of any woman; for we were together gaining instruction in 
chivalry, and together went we to every battle and conflict, 
and together pursued we the chase, and together were we in 
every desolate place of darkness and sorcery.” 

“Dost thou bear in mind, great Cuchullin,” said Ferdiah, 
“the generous exercise we used to go through with Uatha and 
Seatha and with Aifé?” Well do I remember them,” said 
Cuchullin. * And now let us joust with our trusty spears.” 
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And they made ready their chariots and did so. And they 
began piercing and overthrowing one another from the dusky 
dawn of the morning until eventide. And after that they 
ceased. And they handed their arms to their attendants, and 
gave each other many a kiss. And their steeds rested at the 
same time; and their attendants were at the same fire for the 
night. And two lofty beds of rushes were made ready for 
these wounded heroes. The herbs that assuage pain were 
brought, and cures to alleviate their sufferings, and they 
tended them that night, and every remedy and every charm 
that was applied to Cuchullin was equally divided with Ferdiah. 

Thus were they that night, and they arose early in the 
morning to go to the field of combat.— “Thou art looking 
badly to-day, O Ferdiah,” said Cuchullin; “for thine hair has 
lost its gloss, and thine eyes are heavy, and thine upright form 
and sprightliness have deserted thee.” “It is neither through 
fear or dread of thine encounter I am so,” said Ferdiah ; * for 
there is not in Erin a champion that I would not do battle 
with this day.” “It is a pity, O Ferdiah, nor is it for thy 
good to confront thine own comrade and fellow-soldier at the 
instigation of any woman of the world.” ‘Pity it is,” said 
Ferdiah, “ but were I to go hence without encountering thee, 
I shall be forever under the aspersion of cowardice with Maev 
and with Ailill and with all the men of Erin.” .. . 

And so Ferdiah fought for the sake of his honor, for he 
preferred to fall by the shafts of valor, gallantry, and bravery, 
rather than by the shafts of satire, censure, and reproach. .. . 
And at last Ferdiah fell down there, and a cloud, and a faint, 
and a weakness came on Cuchullin, and the hero, exhausted by 
his wounds and long-continued strife, and still more by the 
distress of mind caused by the death of his loved friend, lay 
long on his bed of sickness, and was unable to take part in the 
coming battle between the Ultonians and the forces of Ailill 
and Maev. 


Tue DEATH OF CUCHULLIN. 


TRANSLATION oF STANDISH O’GRADY. 


As Cuchullin and Leagh, his charioteer, traveled, they saw 
a smoke on the edge of the wood that ascended not into the 
still air, but lay low, hovering around the leafless trees, and 
soon they saw where a party of wandering outcasts had made 
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their encampment beside the wood, and they sat around the fire 
cooking; for a brazen pot was suspended from a branch between 
forked supporters, and they were cooking their evening meal. 

And Leagh said : — 

“ Methinks I never saw such miserable wanderers as these. 
There are three men and three women, all very old, and 
wretched, and meanly clad.” 

But when the outcasts saw Cuchullin, they lifted up their 
voices in a hard and dissonant chorus, and said : — 

“Right well have we chosen our encampment, O mighty 
prince, for we said that this way thou wouldst go down to the 
battle, and we knew that no arts or persuasions would restrain 
thee that thou shouldst not come out, as of yore, to the assist- 
ance of thy people. Hail to thee, O Cuchullin, O flame of the 
heroes of Erin, and to thee, O illustrious son of Riangowra.” 

But as they spake they all stood up, and they were very 
hideous to look upon, marred, as Cuchullin and Leagh thought, 
by some evil destiny. They were clad in the skins of black 
he-goats, and on the breast of each, instead of pin or brooch, 
was the shank bone of a heron, or a swan, or such like bird ; 
their arms and legs were lean and bony, but their hands and 
feet large, and they were all maimed in the right hand and the 
right foot. 

But Cuchullin answered them as was his wont, for many 
such a greeting had he received from unwarlike people and out- 
casts, for such especially cherished his glory. Then, as Leagh 
was urging on the steeds, one limped forward and stood before 
the steeds and said : — 

“QO Cuchullin, partake with us of our poor repast, not meet 
for princes, but such as we outcasts can procure trapping wild 
animals ; and we ourselves are like wild animals hunted to and 
fro. ‘They say indeed that in many a poor man’s cot thou hast 
eaten food, and sat beside many a humble fire, not knowing 
thine own greatness.” 

And Cuchullin said : — 

“The night is already upon us, O Leagh, and we cannot 
travel further ; let us not insult these unhappy people, maimed 
and outcast, by refusing what they offer.” 

Leagh reluctantly consented, and unharnessed the steeds from 
the great war car, and he returned to Cuchullin, who sat beside 
the fire among the outlaws, for he was chill from sitting all day 
in the war car. Nevertheless, he wes not warmed by the fire. 
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But Cuchullin was glad when the charioteer drew nigh, for 
he was distressed at the conversation of these homeless people, 
and their countenances, and their forms; for their wretchedness 
sat lightly upon them, and they were very gay and mirthful, 
as they sat holding the flesh on skewers of the rowan over 
the embers, and they made obscene jests, and answered in 
a language which he could not comprehend, and it seemed to 
him that the women were worse than the men. Moreover, the 
sun set, and the darkness came down, and mysterious sounds 
came from the sacred hill, the noise of the trees, and of the fall- 
ing water, and he saw naught but these unlovely faces around. 

When the flesh was cooked they gave a portion to Cuchul- 
lin, and he ate thereof, but Leagh refused with an oath. Then 
these outcasts laughed and sprang to their feet, and they joined 
hands around them twain, and danced upon their misshapen feet, 
and sang : — 


“Sisters and brothers, join hands, he is ours; 

Let the charm work, he is ours. 

A rath in Murthemney holds twenty-eight skulls — 
Work on, little charm, he is ours!” 


*“ Hast thou heard, O Cuchullin, of Clan Cailitin ?”’4 

But Cuchullin drew his sword, erying : — 

“Q brood of hell, see now if your charms are proof against 
keen bronze.” 

But they bounded away nimbly like goats, and still encircled 
him, singing. Then one plunged into the wood, and all fol- 
lowed ; and there was cracked, obscene laughter in the forest, 
and then silence. Cuchullin stood panting, and very pallid, 
with wide eyes, but Leagh crouched upon the ground. 

And Cuchullin said : — 

“They are gone, O Leagh. It was some horrible vision.’ 
Here was the fire where the grass is yet unburned, and there.’ 
is no trace of the rowan-tree spits, or of the flesh.” / 

But Leagh recovered himself with difficulty, and spake with’ ” 
a stammering tongue; and they found there no trace of the” 
encampment of the outcasts save the skin of a wolf lately slain. 

And Cuchullin said : 

“JT marvel, O Leagh, bot the mighty and righteous Loi, to: 
whom this mountain is sacred, can suffer within his precincts 


1A druidical clan, powerful in working evil enchantments, and implacable 
onvnies of Cuchullin. | 
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this horrid brood. O mountain dwelling, unseen king, shield 
us at least within thine own borders against these powers of 
darkness ! ” 

Cuchullin and Leagh slept not that night. And when it 
was dawn Leagh harnessed the steeds and yoked the chariot. 
And about noon they beheld the first signs of the invasion, and 
saw afar the lurid smoke of conflagration, and heard the dis- 
tant noise of battle. Then Leagh unfolded and closed the 
glittering scythes, to see if they would work freely, urging on 
the steeds, and Cuchullin stood erect in the chariot, looking 
southwards. ... 

And as the Ultonians grew less in the dread conflict, the 
southern warriors precipitated themselves upon Cuchullin, and 
like a great rock over which rolls some mighty billow of the 
western sea, so was Cuchullin often submerged in the overflow- 
ing tide; and as with the down-sinking billow the same rock 
reappears in its invincible greatness, and the white brine runs 
down its stubborn ribs, so the son of Suailtam perpetually re- 
appeared, scattering and destroying his foes. Then crashed 
his battle mace through opposing shields; then flew the foam 
flakes from his lips over his reddened garments; baleful shone 
his eyes beneath his brows, and his voice died away in his throat 
till it became a hoarse whisper. Often, too, Leagh charged 
with the war car, and extricated him surrounded, and the 
mighty steeds trampled down opposing squadrons, and many 
a southern hero was transfixed with the chariot spear, or 
divided by the brazen scythes. 

And on the eighth day, two hours after noon, Cuchullin, 
raising his eyes, beheld where the last of the Red Branch were 
overwhelmed ; and he and Leagh were abandoned and alone, 
and he heard Leagh shouting, for he was surrounded by a 
battalion, and Cuchullin hastened back to defend him, and 
sprang into the chariot, bounding over the rim. There he in- 
tercepted three javelins cast against the charioteer by a Lage- 
nian band; but Ere, son of Cairbré Nia-Far, pursued him, and 
at the same time cast his spear from the right. Through 
Cuchullin it passed, breaking through the battle shirt and the 
waist piece, and it pierced his left side between the hip bone 
and the lowest rib, and transfixed Leagh in the stomach above 
the navel. Then fell the reins from the hands of Leagh. 

“ How is it with thee, O Leagh?” said then Cuchullin. 

And Leagh answered : — 


“I have had enough this time, O my dear master.” 
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Then Cuchullin cut through the spear tree with his colg, and 
tore forth the tree out of Pimeclt: but meantime, Lewy Mac 
Conroi stabbed the steed, black fone la. with his red hands, 
driving the spear through his left side, behind the shoulder, 
and Shanglan fell, overturning the war car, and Cuchullin 
sprang forth, but as he sprang Lewy Mac Conroi pierced him 
through the bowels. Then fell the great hero of the Gael. 

Thereat the sun darkened, and the earth trembled, and a 
wail of agony from immortal mouths shrilled across the land, 
and a pale panic smote the vast host of Meav when, with a 
crash, fell that pillar of heroism, and that flame of the warlike 
valor of Erin was extinguished. Then, too, from his slain 
comrade brake the divine steed, the Liath Macha; for, like a 
housewife’s thread, the divine steed brake the traces, and the 
brazen chains, and the yoke and bounded forth neighing, and 
three times he encircled the heroes, trampling down the hosts 
of Meay. Afar then retreated the host, and the Liath Macha, 
wearing still the broken collar, went back into the realms of 
the unseen. 

But Cuchullin kissed Leagh, and Leagh, dying, said: ‘Fare- 
well, O dear master and schoolfellow. ‘Till the end of the world 
no servant will have a better master than thou hast been to me.” 

And Cuchullin said: “ Farewell, O dear Leagh. ‘The gods 
of Erin have deserted us, and the Clan Cailitin are now abroad, 
and what will happen to us henceforward I know not. But 
true and faithful thou hast ever been to me, and it is now 
seventeen years since we plighted friendship, and no anEEY 
word has ever passed between us since then.” 

Then the spirit went out of Leagh, and he died, and 
Cuchullin, raising his eyes, saw thence northwestward, about 
two hundred yards, a small lake called Loch-an-Tanaigté, and 
he tore forth from himself the bloody spear, and went stagger- 
ing, and at times he fell; nevertheless, he reached the lake, 
and stooped down and drank a deep draught of the pure cold 
water, keen with frost, and the burning fever in his veins was 
allayed. After that he arose, and saw northward from the lake 
a tall pillar stone, the grave of a warrior slain there in some 
ancient war, and its name was Carrig-an-Compan. . With 
difficulty he reached it, and he leaned awhile against the pil- 
lar, for his mind wandered, and he knew nothing for a space. 

After that he took off his brooch, and removing the torn 
bratta, he passed it round the top of the pillar, where there 
was an indentation in the stone, and passed the ends under his 
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arms and around his breast, tying with languid hands a loose 
knot, which soon was made fast by the weight of the dying 
hero; so that he might not die in his sitting, or lying, but that 
he might die in his standing. But the host of Meay, when 
they beheld him, retired again, for they said that he was im- 
mortal, and that Lu Lamfada would onee more come down 
from fairyland to his aid, and that they would wreak a terrible 
vengeance. So afar they retreated, when they beheld him 
standing with a drawn sword in his hand and the rays of the 
setting sun bright on his panic-striking helmet. 

Now, as Cuchullin stood dying, a stream of blood trickled 
from his wounds, and ran in a devious way down to the lake, 
and poured its tiny red current into the pure water; and as 
Cuchullin looked upon it, thinking many things in his deep 
mind, there came forth an otter out of the reeds of the lake 
and approached the pebbly strand, where the blood flowed into 
the water, having been attracted thither by the smell, and at 
the point where the blood flowed into the lake, he lapped up the 
lifeblood of the hero, looking up from time to time, after the 
manner of a dog feeding. Which seeing, Cuchullin gazed 
upon the otter, and he smiled for the last time, and said : — 

“QO thou greedy water dog, often in my boyhood have I 
pursued thy race in the rivers and lakes of Murthemney ; but 
now thou hast a full eric [blood-money ], who drinkest the blood 
of me dying. Nor do I grudge thee this thy bloody meal. 
Drink on, thou happy beast. To thee, too, doubtless there will 
some time be an hour of woe.” 

Then a terrible loneliness and desolation came over his 
mind, and again he saw the faces of the wandering clan ; and 
they laughed around him, and taunted him, and said : — 

“Thus shalt thou perish, O Hound, and thus shall all like 
thee be forsaken and deserted. An early death and desolation 
shali be their lot, for we are powerful over men and over gods, 
and the kingdom that is seen and the kingdom that is unseen 
belong to us; ” and they ringed him round, ‘and chanted obscene 
songs, and triumphed. 

Nevertheless, they terrified him not, for a deep spring of 
stern valor was opened i in his soul, and the might of his unfath- 
omable spirit sustained him. 

Then was Cuchullin aware that the Clan Cailitin retired, as 
though in fear; and after that the soul of the mild, handsome, 
invincible hero departed from him, 
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KING DATHY’S DEATH. 
(Translated from the Irish by James Clarence Mangan.) 


[James Crarpnce Manean, an Irish poet, was born in Dublin, May 1, 1803. 

As a boy he was a copyist and attorney’s clerk, and worked at the former trade 

intermittently all his life. Extreme poverty, overwork, bohemian irregularity 

“and exposure, and opium, made him a physical wreck; and he died of cholera 

June 20, 1849. Several partial editions of his poems have been published. ‘The 
bulk of them, and his best work, are translations. } 


Kine Daruy assembled his Druids and Sages, 
And thus he spake them: “ Druids and Sages! 
What of King Dathy’? 
What is revealed in Destiny’s pages 
Of him or his? Hath he 
Aught for the Future to dread or to dree ? 
Good to rejoice in, or evil to flee? 
Is he a foe of the Gall — 
Fitted to conquer or fated to fall? ” 


And Beirdra, the Druid, made answer as thus, — 

A priest of a hundred years was he: — 
“Dathy! thy fate is not hidden from us! 

Hear it through me! — 

Thou shalt work thme own will! 

Thou shalt slay, thou shalt prey, 
And be Conqueror still! 

Thee the Earth shall not harm! 

Thee we charter and charm 

From all evil and il]! 

Thee the Jaurel shall crown! 

Thee the wave shall not drown! 

Thee the chain shall not bind! 

‘Thee the spear shall not find! 

Thee the sword shall not slay! 

Thee the shaft shall not pierce! 
Thou, therefore, be fearless and fierce! 
And sail with thy warriors away 

To the lands of the Gall, 

There to slaughter and sway, 

And be Victor o’er all!” 


So Dathy he sailed away, away, 
Over the deep resounding sea 5 
HOU, wee 
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Sailed with his hosts in armor gray 
Over the deep resounding sea, 
Many a night and many a day; 
And many an islet conquered he, 
He and his hosts in armor gray. 
And the billow drowned him not, 
And a fetter bound him not, 
And the blue spear found him not, 
And the red sword slew him not, 
And the swift shaft knew him not, 
And the foe o’erthrew him not: 
Till, one bright morn, at the base 
Of the Alps, in rich Ausonia’s regions, 
His men stood marshaled face to face 
With the mighty Roman legions. 
Noble foes! 
Christian and Heathen stood there amongst those, 
Resolute all to overcome, 
Or die for the Eagles of Ancient Rome! 


When, behold! from a temple anear 
Came forth an agéd priestlike man, 
Of a countenance meek and clear, 
Who, turning to Eire’s Ceann, 
Spake him as thus: “King Dathy! hear! 
Thee would I warn! 
Retreat! retire! Repent in time 
The invader’s crime ; 
Or better for thee thou hadst never been born!” 
But Dathy rephed: “ False Nazarene! 
Dost thou then menace Dathy ? thov! 
And dreamest thou that he will bow 
To One unknown, to One so mean, 
So powerless as a priest must be ? 
He scorns alike thy threats and thee! 
On! on, my men! to victory!” 


And, with loud shouts for Eiré’s King, 
The Irish rush to meet the foe ; 

And falchions clash and bucklers ring, — 
When, lo! 

Lo! a mighty earthquake’s shock! 

And the cleft plains reel and rock; 

Clouds of darkness pall the skies; 
Thunder crashes, 
Lightning flashes, 
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And in an instant Dathy les 
On the earth a mass of blackened ashes! 
Then, mournfully and dolefully, 
The Irish warriors sailed away 
Over the deep resounding sea, 
Till wearily and mournfully, 
They anchored in Eblana’s Bay. — 
Thus the Seanachies and Sages 
Tell this tale of long-gone ages. 
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WuerE is my Chief, my Master, this bleak night ? mavrone! 
O, cold, cold, miserably cold is this bleak night for Hugh! 
ts showery, arrowy, speary sleet pierceth one through and through, 
Pierceth one to the very bone. 


Rolls real thunder? Or, was that red livid light 

Only a meteor? I scarce know; but through the midnight dim 

‘The pitiless ice wind streams. Except the hate that persecutes him 
Nothing hath crueler venomy might. 


An awful, a tremendous night is this, meseems! 
The flood gates of the rivers of heaven, I think, have been burst 
wide; 
Down from the overcharged clouds, like unto headlong ocean’s tide, 
Descends gray rain in roaring streams. 


Though he were even a wolf ranging the round green woods, 

Though he were even a pleasant salmon in the unchainable sea, 

Though he were a wild mountain eagle, he could scarce bear, he, 
This sharp sore sleet, these howling floods. 


O, mournful is my soul this night for Hugh Maguire! 

Darkly as in a dream he strays! Before him and behind 

Triumphs the tyrannous anger of the wounding wind, 
The wounding wind, that burns as fire! 


It is my bitter grief —it cuts me to the heart — 

That in the country of Clan Darry this should be his fate! 

O, woe is me! where is he? Wandering houseless, desolate, 
Alone, without or guide or chart! 
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Medreaims i see just now his face, the strawberry-bright, 
Uplifted to the blackened heavens, while the tempestuous winds 
Blow fiercely over and round him, and the smiting sleet shower 
blinds 
The hero of Galang to-night! 


Large, large affliction unto me and mine it is, 

That one of his majestic bearing, his fair stately form, 

Should thus be tortured and o’erborne; that this unsparing storm 
Should wreak its wrath on head lke his! 


That his great hand, so oft the avenger of the oppressed, 
Should this chill, churlish night, perchance, be paralyzed by frost; 
While through some icicle-hung thicket, as One lorn and lost, 

He walks and wanders without rest. 


The tempest-driven torrent deluges the mead, 

It overflows the low banks of the rivulets and ponds; 

The lawns and pasture grounds lie locked in icy bonds, 
So that the cattle cannot feed. 


The pale bright margins of the streams are seen by none; 

Rushes and sweeps along the untamable flood on every side; 

lt penetrates and fills the cottagers’ dwellings far and wide; 
Water and land are blent in one. 


Through some dark woods, *mid bones of monsters, Hugh now 
StLays 5 
As he confronts the storm with anguished heart, but manly brow, — 
O! what a sword wound to that tender heart of his were now 
A backward glance at peaceful days! 


But other thoughts are his, — thoughts that can still inspire 

With joy and an onward-bounding hope the bosom of MacNee, — 

Thoughts of his warriors charging like bright billows of the sea, 
Borne on the wind’s wings, flashing fire! 


And though frost glaze to-night the clear dew of his eyes, 
And white ice gauntlets glove his noble fine fair fingers o’er, 
A warm dress is to him that lightning garb he ever wore, — 
tee : ; : 
The lightning of the soul, not skies. 


Hugh marched forth to the fight —T erieved to see him so depart ; 
And lo! to-night he wanders frozen, rain-drenched, sad, betrayed : 
, sh ‘P ‘ “4 eae ; 
But the memory of the lime-white mansions his right hand hath laid 
[n ashes warms the hero’s heart! 
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MAN WANTS BUT LITTLE. 
By LUCRETIUS. 
(Translation by W. H. Mallock.) 


(Tirus Lucrerius Carus, a Roman poet of the first rank in original genius 
and artistic ability, was probably born x.c. 99 or 98, and died B.c. 55, perhaps 
by suicide from melancholia or mental overstrain. Nothing is really known of 
his life, though he was younger than Cicero (who probably published his great 
poem posthumously) and Ceesar, and died when Catullus was oyer thirty and 
Horace a boy: his one brief biography dates four centuries later and is fabulous. 
But this silence proves that he was a quiet student and artist: apparently a mem- 
ber of a great Roman aristocratic house, certainly of the highest culture, and used 
in early life to all the luxury of the best society; very sensitive and of broad 
humanity, and keenly appreciative of nature in all aspects. He adopted enthu- 
siastically the Epicurean system of philosophy on its highest plane, — as opposed 
to the Stoic system which was coming into general yogue in Rome, —and em- 
bodied it in his great poem ‘‘On the Nature of Things,’? which works out the 
atomistic theory of the universe with great splendor of thought and poetry. ] 


Mornenr and mistress of the Roman race, 
Pleasure of gods and men, O fostering 
Venus, whose presence breathes in every place, 
Peopling all soils whence fruits and grasses spring, 
And all the water’s navigable ways, 
Water and earth and air and everything, 
Since by thy power alone their life is given 
To all beneath the shding signs of heaven; 


Goddess, thou comest, and the clouds before thee 
Melt, and the ruftian blasts take flight and fly; 
The deedal lands, they know thee and adore thee, 
And clothe themselves with sweet flowers instantly; 
Whilst pouring dowr its largest radiance o’er thee, 
tn azure calm subsides the rounded sky, 
To overarch thine advent; and for thee 
A livelier sunlight laughs along the sea. 


For lo, no sooner come the soft and glowing 
Days of the spring, and all the air is stirred 
With amorous breaths of zephyr freshly blowing, 
Than the first prelude of thy power is heard 

On all sides, in aérial music flowing 
Out of the bill of every pairing bird; 
And every songster feels, on every tree, 
Its small heart pulsing with the power of thee. 
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Next the herds feel thee; and the wild fleet races 
Bound o’er the fields, that smile in the bright weather, 
And swim the streaming floods in fordless places, 
Led by thy chain, and captive in thy tether. 
At last through seas and hills, thine influence passes, 
Through field and flood and all the world together, 
And the birds’ leafy homes; and thou dost fire 
Each to renew his kind with sweet desire. 


Wherefore, since thou, O lady, only thou 
Art she who guides the world upon its way ; 
Nor can aught rise without thee anyhow 
Up into the clear borders of the day, 
Neither can aught without thee ever grow 
Lovely and sweet — to thee, to thee I pray — 
Aid and be near thy suppliant as he sings 
Of nature and the secret ways of things... . 


When human life a shame to human eyes, 
Lay sprawling in the mire in foul estate, 
A cowering thing without the strength to rise, 
Held down by fell Religion’s heavy weight — 
Religion scowling downward from the skies, 
With hideous head, and vigilant eyes of hate — 
First did a man of Greece presume to raise 
His brows, and give the monster gaze for gaze. 


Him not the tales of all the gods in heaven, 
Nor the heaven’s lightnings, nor the menacing roar 
Of thunder daunted. He was only driven, 
By these vain vauntings, to desire the more 
To burst through Nature’s gates, and rive the unriven 
Bars. And he gained the day; and, conqueror, 
His spirit broke beyond our world, and past 
Its flaining walls, and fathomed all the vast. 


And back returning, crowned with victory, he 
Divulged of things the hidden mysteries, 

Laying quite bare what can and cannot be, 
How to each force is set strong boundaries, 

How no power raves unchained, and naught is free, 
So the times change; and now religion lies 

Trampled by us; and unto us ’tis given 

Fearless with level gaze to scan the heaven, 
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Yet fear I lest thou haply deem that thus 
We sin, and enter wicked ways of reason. 
Whereas ’gainst all things good and beauteous 
*Tis oft religion does the foulest treason. 
Has not the tale of Aulis come to us, 
And those great chiefs who, in the windless season, 
Bade young Iphianassa’s form be laid 
Upon the altar of the Trivian maid ? 


Soon as the fillet round her virgin hair 
Fell in its equal lengths down either cheek, — 
Soon as she saw her father standing there, 
Sad, by the altar, without power to speak, 
And at his side the murderous minister, . 
Hiding the knife, and many a faithful Greek 
Weeping — her knees grew weak, and with no sound 
She sank, in speechless terror, on the ground. 


But naught availed it in that hour accurst 
To save the maid from such a doom as this, 
That her lips were the baby lips that first 
Called the king father with their cries and kiss. 
For round her came the strong men, and none durst 
Refuse to do what cruel part was his ; 
So silently they raised her up, and bore her, 
All quivering, to the deadly shrine before her. 


And as they bore her, ne’er a golden lyre 

Rang round her coming with a bridal strain; 
But in the very season of desire, 

A stainless maiden, amid bloody stain, 
She died —a victim felled by its own sire — 

That so the ships the wished-for wind might gain, 
And air putf out their canvas. Learn thou, then, 
To what damned deeds religion urges men. 


* * * * * * * 


’Tis sweet when tempests roar upon the sea 
To watch from land another’s deep distress 
Amongst the waves — his toil and misery : 
Not that his sorrow makes our happiness, 
But that some sweetness there must ever be 
Watching what sorrows we do not possess: 
So, too, ’tis sweet to safely view from far 
Gleam o’er the plains the savage ways of war. 
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But sweeter far to look with purged eyes 
Down from the battlements aud topmost towers 
Of learning, those high bastions of the wise, 
And far below us see this world of ours, 
The vain crowds wandering blindly, led by hes, 
Spending in pride and wrangling all their powers 
So far below —the pygmy toil and strife, 
The pain and piteous rivalvies of life. 


O peoples miserable! O fools and blind! 
What night you cast o’er all the days of man, 
And in that night before you and behind 
What perils prowl! But you nor will nor ean 
See that the treasure of a tranquil mind 
Ts all that Nature pleads for, for this span, 
So that between our birth and grave we gain 
Some quiet pleasures, and a pause from pain, 


Wherefore we see that for the body’s need 

A pause from pain almost itself suffices. 
For only let our life from pain be freed, 

It oft itself with its own simile entices, 
Aun fills our healthy hearts with joys indeed, 

That leave us small desire for art’s devices. 
Nor cdo we sigh for more in hours like these, 
Rich in our wealth of sweet simplicities. 


What though about the halls no silent band 
Of golden boys on many a pedestal 

Dangle their hanging lamps from outstretehed hand, 
To flare along the midnight festival — 

Though on our board no priceless vessels stand, 
Nor gold nor silver fret the dazzling wall, 

Nor does the soft voluptuous air resound 

From gilded ceilings with the cithern’s sound ; 


The grass is ours, and sweeter sounds than these, 

As down we couch us by the babbling spring, 
And overhead we hear the branching trees 

That shade us, whisper; and for food we bring 
Only the country’s simple luxuries. 

Ah, sweet is this, and sweetest in the spring, 
When the sun goes through all the balmy hours, 
And all the green earth’s lap is filed with flowers! 
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THE BUGBEAR OF DEATH, 
By LUCRETIUS, 
(Translated by Dryden.) 


Wuat has this bugbear death to frighten man, 
If souls can die, as well as bodies can ? 
For, as before our birth we felt no pain, 
When Punic arms infested land and inain, 
When heaven and earth were in confusion hurled, 
For the debated empire of the world, 
Which awed with dreadful expectation lay, 
Sure to be slaves, uncertain who should sway : 
So when our mortal frame shall be disjoined, 
The lifeless hump uncoupled from the mind, 
From sense of grief and pain we shall be free ; 
We shall not feel, because we shall not be... . 

Nay, e’en suppose, when we have suffered fate, 
The soul should feel in her divided state, 
What’s that to us ? for we are only we 
While souls and bodies in one frame agree. 
Nay, though our atoms should revolve by chance, 
And matter leap into the former dance ; 
Though time our life and motion could restore, 
And make our bodies what they were before, 
What gain to us would all this bustle bring ? 
The new-made man would be another thing. 
When once an interrupting pause is made, 
That individual bemg is decayed. 
We, who are dead and gone, shall bear no part 
In all the pleasures, nor shall feel the smart: 
Which to that other mortal shall accrue, 
Whom of eur matter time shall mold anew. 

For backward if you look on that long space 
Of ages past, and view the changing face 
Of matter, tossed and variously combined 
In sundry shapes, ’tis easy for the mind 
From thence to infer, that seeds of things have been 
In the same order as they now are seen : 
Which yet our dark remembrance cannot trace, 
Because a pause of life, a gaping space, 
Has come betwixt... . 
For whosoe’cr shall in misfortunes live, 
Must de, when these misfortunes shall arrive; 
And since the man who zs not, feels not woe, 
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(For death exempts him, and wards off the blow, 
Which we, the living, only feel and bear) 
What is there left for us in death to fear? 
When once that pause of life has come between, 
Tis just the same as we had never been. 

And therefore if a man bemoan his lot, 
That after death his moldering limbs shall rot, 
Or flames, or jaws of beasts devour his mass, 
Know, he’s an unsincere, unthinking ass. 

A secret sting remains within his mind ; 

The fool is to his own cast offals kind: 

He boasts no sense can after death remain ; 
Yet makes himself a part of life again ; 

As if some other He could feel the pain. 

If, while we live, this thought molest his head, 
What wolf or vulture shall devour me dead ? 
He wastes his days in idle grief, nor can 
Distinguish ’twixt the body and the man : 

But thinks himself can still himself survive; 
And, what when dead he feels not, feels alive. 
Then he repines that he was born to die, 

Nor knows in death there is no other He, 

No living He remains his grief to vent, 

And o’er his senseless carcass to lament. 

If after death ’tis painful to be torn 

By birds, and beasts, then why not so to burn, 
Or drenched in floods of honey to be soaked, 
Embalmed to be at once preserved and choked ; 
Or on an airy mountain’s top to lie, 

Exposed to cold and heaven’s inclemency; 

Or crowded in a tomb to be oppressed 

With monumental marble on thy breast ? 

But to be snatched from all the household joys, 
From thy chaste wife, and thy dear prattling boys, 
Whose little arms about thy legs are cast, 

And climbing for a kiss prevent their mother’s haste, 
Inspiring secret pleasure through thy breast; 

Ah! these shall be no more: thy friends oppressed 
Thy care and courage now no more shall free: 

Ah! wretch, thou eriest, ah! miserable me! 

One woeful day sweeps children, friends, and wife, 
And all the brittle blessings of my life! 

Add one thing more, and all thou sayest is true; 
Thy want and wish of them is vanished too: 
Which, well considered, were a quick relief 
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To all thy vain imaginary grief. 
For thou shalt sleep, and never wake again, 
And, quitting life, shalt quit thy living pain. 
But we, thy friends, shall all those sorrows find, 
Which in forgetful death thou leay’st behind ; 
No time shall dry our tears, nor drive thee from our mind. 
The worst that can befall thee, measured right, 
Is a sound slumber, and a long good night. 
Yet thus the fools, that would be thought the wits, 
Disturb their mirth with melancholy fits : 
When healths go round, and kindly brimmers flow, 
Till the fresh garlands on their foreheads glow, 
They whine, and ery, “ Let us make haste to live, 
Short are the joys that human life can give.” 
Eternal preachers, that corrupt the draught, 
And pall the god, that never thinks, with thought; 
Idiots with all that thought, to whom the worst 
Of death, is want of drink, and endless thirst, 
Or any fond desire as vain as these. 
For, even in sleep, the body, wrapt in ease, 
Supinely lies, as in the peaceful grave ; 
And, wanting nothing, nothing can it crave. 
Were that sound sleep eternal, it were death ; 
Yet the first atoms then, the seeds of breath, 
Are moving near to sense; we do but shake 
And rouse that sense, and straight we are awake. 
Then death to us, and death’s anxiety, 
Is less than nothing, if a less could be. 
For then our atoms, which in order lay, 
Are scattered from their heap, and puffed away, 
And never can return into their place, 
When once the pause of life has left an empty space. 
And last, suppose great Nature’s voice should call 
To thee, or me, or any of us all, 
“ What dost thou mean, ungrateful wretch, thou vain, 
Thou mortal thing, thus idly to complain, 
And sigh and sob, that thou shalt be no more? 
For if thy life were pleasant heretofore, 
If all the bounteous blessings, I could give, 
Thou hast enjoyed, if thou hast known to live, 
And pleasure not leaked through thee like a sieve ; 
Why dost thou not give thanks, as at a plenteous feast, 
Crammed to the throat with life, and rise and take thy rest ? 
But if My blessings thou hast throwp away, 
If indigested joys passed through, and would not stay, 
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Why dost thou wish for more to squander still ? 
If life be grown a load, a real il, 
And I would all thy eares and labors end, 
Lay down thy burden, fool, and know thy friend 
To please thee, I have emptied all my store, 
I can invent, and can supply no more ; 
But run the round again, the round I ran before. 
Suppose thou art not broken yet with years, 
Yet still the selfsame scene of things appears, 
And would be ever, couldst thou ever live: ; 
For life is still but life, there’s nothing new to give.” 
What can we plead against so just a bill? 
We stand convicted, and our cause goes ill. 

But if a wretch, a man oppressed by fate, 
Should beg of Nature to prolong his date, 
She speaks aloud to him with more disdain, 
“ Be still, thou martyr fool, thou covetous of pain.” 
But if an old decrepit sot lament ; 
“What thou” (she cries) “ who hast outlived content! 
Dost thou complain, who hast enjoyed my store ? 
But this is still the effect of wishing more. 
Unsatisfied with all that Nature brings ; 
Loathing the present, liking absent things ; 
From hence it comes, thy vain desires, at strife 
Within themselves, have tantalized thy life, 
And ghastly death appeared before thy sight, 
Ere thou hast gorged thy soul and senses with delight. 
Now leave those joys, unsuiting to thy age, 
To a fresh comer, and resign the stage.” 

Is Nature to be blamed if thus she chide ? 
No, sure; for ’tis her business to provide 
Against this ever-changing frame’s decay, 
New things to come, and old to pass away. 
One being, worn, another being makes ; 
Changed, but not lost; for Nature gives and takes: 
New matter must be found for things to come, 
And these must waste like those, and follow Nature’s doom. 
All things, like thee, have time to rise and rot; 
And from each other’s ruin are begot ; 
or life is not confined to him or thee: 
"Lis given to all for use, to none for property. 
Consider former ages past and gone, 
Whose circles ended long ere thine begun, 
Then tell me, fool, whet part in them thou hast ? 
Thus mayest thou judge the future by the past. 
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What horror seest thou in that quiet state, 
What bugbear dreams to fright thee after fate ? 
No ghost, no goblins, that still passage keep ; 
But all is there serene, in that eternal sleep. 
For all the dismal tales, that Poets tell, 
Are verified on earth, and not in hell. 
No Tantalus looks up with fearful eye, 
Or dreads the impending rock to crush him from on high: 
But fear of chance on earth disturbs our easy hours, 
Or vain, imagined wrath of vain imagined powers. 
No Tityus torn by vultures lies in hell; 
Nor could the lobes of his rank liver swell 
To that prodigious mass, for their eternal meal : 
Not though his monstrous bulk had covered o’er 
Nine spreading acres, or nine thousand more ; 
Not though the globe of earth had been the giant's floor. 
Nor in eternal torments could he lie; 
Nor could his corpse sufficient food supply. 
But he’s the Tityus, who by love oppressed, 
Or tyrant passion preying on his breast, 
And ever anxious thoughts, is robbed of rest. 
The Sisyphus is he, whom noise and strife 
Seduce from all the soft retreats of life, 
To vex the government, disturb the laws: 
Drunk with the fumes of popular applause 
He courts the giddy crowd to make him great, 
And sweats and toils in vain, to mount the sovereign seat. 
For still to aim at power, and still to fail, 
Ever to strive, and never to prevail, 
What is it, but, in reason’s true account, 
To heave the stone against the rising mount ? 
Which urged, and labored, and forced up with pain, 
Recoils, and rolls impetuous down, and smokes along the 
plain. 
Then still to treat thy ever craving mind 
With every blessing, and of every kind, 
Yet never fill thy ravening appetite ; 
Though years and seasons vary thy delight, 
Yet nothing to be seen of all the store, 
But still the wolf within thee barks for more; 
This is the fable’s moral, which they tell 
Of fifty feolish virgins damned in hell 
To leaky vessels, which the liquor spill; 
To vessels of their sex, which none could ever fill 
As for the Dog, the Furies, and their snakes, 
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The gloomy caverns, and the burning lakes, 
And all the vain infernal trumpery, 
They neither are, nor were, nor e’er can be. 
But here on earth the guilty have in view 
The mighty pains to mighty mischiefs due; 
Racks, prisons, poisons, the Tarpeian rock, 
Stripes, hangmen, pitch, and suffocating smoke ; 
And last, and most, if these were cast behind, 
The avenging horror of a conscious mind, 
Whose deadly fear anticipates the blow, 
And sees no end of punishment and woe ; 
But looks for more, at the last gasp of breath: 
This makes a hell on earth, and life a death. 
Meantime when thoughts of death disturb thy head, 
Consider, Ancus, great and good, is dead ; 
Ancus, thy better far, was born to die; 
And thou, dost thou bewail mortality ? 
So many monarchs, with their mighty state, 
Who ruled the world, were overruled by fate. 
That haughty king, who lorded o’er the main, 
And whose stupendous bridge did the wild waves restrain, 
(In vain they foamed, in vain they threatened wrack, 
While his proud legions marched upon their back :) 
Him Death, a greater monarch, overcame; 
Nor spared his guards the more, for their immortal name. 
The Roman chief, the Carthaginian dread, 
Scipio the thunderbolt of war, is dead, 
And, like a common slave, by Fate in triumph led. 
The founders of invented arts are lost; 
And wits, who made eternity their boast. 
Where now is Homer, who possessed the throne ? 
The immortal work remains, the immortal author’s gone. 
Democritus, perceiving age invade 
His body weakened, and his mind decayed, 
Obeyed the summons with a cheerful face ; 
Made haste to welcome death, and met him half the race. 
That stroke even Epicurus could not bar, 
Though he in wit surpassed mankind, as far 
As does the midday sun the midnight star. 
And thou, dost thou disdain to yield thy breath, 
Whose very life is little more than death ? 
More than one half by lazy sleep possessed ; 
And when awake, thy soul but nods at best, 
Daydreams and sickly thoughts revolving in thy breast, 
Eternal troubles haunt thy anxious mind, 
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Whose cause and cure thou never hopest to find; 
But still uncertain, with thyself at strife, 
Thou wanderest in the labyrinth of life. 
Oh, if the foolish race of man, who find 
A weight of cares still. pressing on their mind, 
Could find as well the cause of this unrest, 
And all this burden lodged within the breast; 
Sure they would change their course, nor live as now 
Uncertain what to wish, or what to vow. 
Uneasy both in country and in town, 
They search a place to lay their burden down... . 
Thus every man o’erworks his weary will, 
To shun himself, and to shake off his ill; 
The shaking fit returns, and hangs upon him still. 
No prospect of repose, nor hope of ease; 
The wretch is ignorant of his disease ; 
Which known would all his fruitless trouble spare; 
For he would know the world not worth his care ; 
Then would he search more deeply for the cause, 
And study Nature well, and Nature’s laws; 
For in this moment lies not the debate, 
But on our future, fixed, eternal state ; 
That never changing state, which all must keep, 
Whom death has doomed to everlasting sleep. 
Why are we then so fond of mortal life, 
Beset with dangers, and maintained with strife ? 
A life, which all our care can never save; 
One fate attends us, and one common grave. 
Besides, we tread but a perpetual round ; 
We ne’er strike out, but beat the former ground, 
And the same mawkish joys in the same track are found. 
For still we think an absent blessing best, 
Which cloys, and is no blessing when possessed : 
A new arising wish expels it from the breast. 
The feverish thirst of life increases still ; 
We call for more and more, and never have our fill ; 
Yet know not what to-morrow we shall try, 
What dregs of life in the last draught may lie: 
Nor, by the longest life we can attain, 
One moment from the length of death we gain ; 
For all behind belongs to his eternal reign. 
When once the Fates have cut the mortal thread, 
The man as much to all intents is dead, 
Who dies to-day, and will as long be so, 
As he who died a thousand years ago. 
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‘THE SPINNING OF THE FATES. 
By CATULLUS. 
(Translated by Sir Richard F. Burton.) 


peg VALERIUS ke 584 Lius, a leading Roman poet, was born at Verona, 
B.C, . died about n.c. 47. He was a wealthy and pleasure-loving gentleman, 
the ek of Cicero ae other chief men of his time. He wrote lyries, elegies, 
odes, etc. | 


In the mean time, with shaking bedies and infirm gesture, 
the Parewe began to intone their veridical chant. Thetr trem- 
bling frames were enwrapped around with white garments, en- 
circled with a purple border at their heels ; snowy fillets bound 
each aged brow, and their hands pursued their never-ending 
toil, as of custom. The left hand bore the distaff enwrapped 
in soft wool; the right hand, lightly withdrawing the threads 
with stata fingers, did shape them, then twisting them with 
the prone thamb it turned the balanced spindle with well- -pol- 
ished whirl. And then with a pluck of their tooth the work 
was always made even, and the bitten wool shreds adhered to 
their dried ps, which shreds at first had stood out from the 
fine thread. And in front of their feet wicker baskets of osier 
twigs took charge of the soft white woolly fleece. ‘Phese, with 
clear-sounding voice, as they combed out the wool, outpoured. 
fates of such kind in sacred song, in song which none age yet 
to come could tax with untruth. 

“Q with great virtues thine exceeding honor augmenting, 
stay of Emathia-land, most famous in thine issue, recetve what 
the sisters make known to thee on this gladsome day, a weird 
veridical! But ye whom the fates do follow: Haste ye, a 
weaving the woof, O hasten, ye spindles. 

“Now Hesperus shall come unto thee bearing what is 
longed for by bridegrooms; with that fortunate star shall thy 
bride come, who eusteeps thy soul with the sway of softening 
love, and prepares with thee to conjein in languorous slumber, 
making her smooth arms thy pillow round ‘neath thy sinewy 
neck, Haste ye, a weaving the woof, O hasten, ye spindles. 

“No house ever yet inclosed such loves, no love bound 
lovers with such pact, as abideth with Thetis, as is the con- 
cord of Peleus. Haste ye, a weaving the woof, O hasten, ye 
spindles, 
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“To ye shall Achilles be born, a stranger to fear, to his foe- 
men not by his back, but by his broad breast known, who, oft- 
times the victor in the uncertain struggle of the foot race, shall 
outrun the fire-fleet footsteps of the ‘speedy doe. Haste ye, 
a weaving the woof, O hasten, ye spindles. 

* None in war with him may compare as a hero, when the 
Phrygian streams shall trickle with Trojan blood; and when 
besieging the walls of Troy with a long-drawn-out warfare, 
perjured Pelops’ third heir shall lay that city waste. Haste 
ye, a weaving the woof, O hasten, ye spindles. 

“Nis glorious acts and illustrious deeds often shall mothers 
attest o’er funeral rites of their sons, when the white locks 
from their heads are wnloosed amid ashes, and they bruise 
their discolored breasts with feeble fists. Haste ye, a weaving 
the woof, O hasten, ye spindles. 

* For as the husbandman bestrewing the dense wheat ears 
mows the harvest yellowed ‘neath ardent sun, so shall he cast 
prostrate the corpses of Troy’s sons with grim swords. Haste 
ye, a weaving the woof, O hasten, ye spindles. 

“Tis great valor shall be attested by Scamander’s wave, 
which ever pours itself into the swift Hellespont, narrowing 
whose course with slaughtered heaps of corpses, he shall make 
tepid its deep stream by mingling warm blood with the water. 
Haste ye, a weaving the woof, O hasten, ye spindles. 

“And she a witness in fine shall be the captive maid 
handed to death, when the heaped-up tomb of earth built in 
lofty mound shall receive the snowy limbs of the stricken 
virgin. Haste ye, a weaving the woof, O hasten, ye spindles. 

“For instant fortune shall give the means to the war-worn 
Greeks to break Neptune’s stone bonds of the Dardanian city, 
the tall tomb shall be made dank with Polyxena’s blood, who 
as the victim succumbing “neath two-edged sword, with yield- 
ing hams shall fall forward a headless corpse. Haste ye, a 
weaving the woof, O hasten, ye spindles. 

“Wherefore haste ye to conjoin in the longed-for delights 
of your love. Bridegroom, thy goddess receive in felicitous 
compact ; let the bride be given to her eager husband. Haste 
ye, a weaving the woof, O hasten, ye spindles. 

“Nor shall the nurse at orient light returning, with yester- 
e’en’s thread succeed in circling her neck. [Haste ye, a weav- 
ing the woof, O hasten, ye spindles.] Nor need. her solicitous 
mother fear sad discord shall cause a parted bed for her 
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daughter, nor need she cease to hope for dear grandchildren. 
Haste ye, a weaving the woof, O hasten, ye spindles.” 

With such soothsaying songs of yore did the Parce chant 
from divine breast the felicitous fate of Peleus. For of afore- 
time the heaven dwellers were wont to visit the chaste homes 
of heroes, and to show themselves in mortal assembly, ere yet 
their worship was scorned. Often the father of the gods, a 
resting in his glorious temple, when on the festal days his 
annual rites appeared, gazed on an hundred bulls strewn prone 
on the earth. Often wandering Liber on topmost summit of 
Parnassus led his yelling Thyiads with loosely tossed locks. 
... When the Delphians tumultuously trooping from the 
whole of their city joyously acclaimed the god with smoking 
altars. Often in lethal strife of war Mavors, or swift Triton’s 
queen, or the Rhamnusian virgin, in person did exhort armed 
bodies of men. But after the earth was infected with heinous 
crime, and each one banished justice from their grasping mind, 
and brothers steeped their hands in fraternal blood, the son 
ceased grieving o’er departed parents, the sire craved for the 
funeral rites of his firstborn that freely he might take of the 
flower of unwedded stepdame, the unholy mother, lying under 
her unknowing son, did not fear to sully her household gods 
with dishonor: everything licit and lawless commingled with 
mad infamy turned away from us the just-seeing mind of the 
gods. Wherefore nor do they deign to appear at such like 
assemblies, nor will they permit themselves to be met in the 
daylight. 


EPITHALAMIUM. 
By CATULLUS. 
(Translated by John Hookham Frere.) 


You that from the mother’s side 

Lead the lingering, blushing bride, 
Fair Urania’s son — 

Leave awhile the lonely mount, 

The haunted grove and holy fount 
Of chilling Helicon, 
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With myrtle wreaths enweave thy hair — 
Wave the torch aloft in air — 
Make no long delay: 
With flowing robe and footsteps light, 
And gilded buskin glancing bright, 
Hither bend thy way. 


Join at once, with airy vigor, 
In the dance’s varied figure, 
To the cymbal’s chime: 
Frolic unrestrained and free — 
Let voice, and air, and verse agree, 
And the torch beat time. 


Hymen come, for Julia 

Weds with Manlius to-day, 
And deigns to be a bride. 

Such a form as Venus wore 

In the contest famed of yore, 
On Mount Ida’s side; 


Like the myrtle or the bay, 
Florid, elegant, and gay, 

With foliage fresh and new; 
Which the nymphs and forest maids 
Have fostered in sequestered shades, 

With drops of holy dew. 


Leave, then, all the rocks and cells 
Of the deep Aonian dells, 
And the caverns hoar ; 
And the dreary streams that weep 
From the stony Thespian steep, 
Dripping evermore. 


Haste away to new delights, 
To domestic happy rites, 
Human haunts and ways; 
With a kindly charm applied, 
Soften and appease the bride, 
And shorten our delays. 


Bring her hither, bound to move, 
Drawn and led with bands of love, 
Like the tender twine 
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Which the searching ivy plies, 
Clinging in a thousand ties 
O’er the clasping vine. 


Gentle virgins, you besides, 
Whom the like event betides, 
With the coming year ; 
Call on Hymen! call him now! 
Call aloud! A virgin vow 
Best befits his ear. : 


“Ts there any deity 
More beloved «nd kind than he —= 
More disposed to bless ; 
Worthy to be worshiped more ; 
Master of a richer store 
Of wealth and happiness ? 


“Youth and age alike agree 
Serving and adoring thee, 
The source of hope and care’ 
Care and hope alike engage 
The wary parent sunk in age 
And the restless heir. 


“She the maiden, half afraid, 

Hears the new proposal made, 
That proceeds from thee; 

You resign and hand her over 

To the rash and hardy lover 
With a fixt decree. 


“Hymen, Hymen, you preside, 

Maintaining honor and the pride 
Of women free from blame, 

With a solemn warrant given, 

Is there any power in heaven 
That can do the same? 


“ Love, accompanied by thee, 
Passes unreproved and free, 
But without thee, not: 
Where on earth, or in the sky, 
Can you find a deity 
With a fairer lot? 
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“ Heirship in an honored line 
Is sacred as a gift of thine, 
But without thee, not: 
Where on earth, or in the sky, 
Can you find a deity 
With a fairer lot ? 


“Rule and empire — royalty, 

Are rightful, as derived from thee, 
But without thee, not: 

Where on earth, or in the sky, 


Can you find a deity 
With a fairer lot?” 


The poet is here in his office as manager of the mob, medi- 
ating between them and the gentlefolks within. In the next 
stanza he speaks as the prolocutor of the rabble outside. 


Open locks! unbar the gate! 
Behold the ready troop that wait 
The coming of the bride ; 
Behold the torches, how they flare! 
Spreading aloft their sparkling hair, 
Flashing far and wide. 


Lovely maiden! here we waste 
-The timely moments ; —Come in haste! 
Come then... Out, alack! 
Startled at the glare and din, 
She retires to weep within, 
Lingering, hanging back. 


Bashful honor and regret, 
For a while detain her yet, 
Lingering, taking leave: 
Taking leave and lingering still, 
With a slow, reluctant will, 
With grief that does not grieve, 


Aurunculeia, cease your tears, 
And when to-morrow’s morn appears, 
Fear not that the sun 
Will dawn upon a fairer face, — 
Nor in his airy, lofty race 
Behold a lovelier one. 
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The town minstrels are here introduced; they begin with 
the same image which the poet has already employed in his 
proper person. 


“ Mark and hear us, gentle bride; 
Behold the torches nimbly plied, 
Waving here and there; 
Along the street and in the porch, 

See the fiery-tressed torch, 
Spreads its sparkling hair. 


“Like a lily, fair and chaste, 

Lovely bride, you shall be placed 
In a garden gay, 

A wealthy lord’s delight and pride ; 

Come away then, happy bride, 
Hasten, hence away ! 


“Mark and hear us—he your lord 
Will-be true at bed and board, 
Nor ever walk astray, 
Withdrawing from your lovely side; “4 
Mark and hear us, gentle bride, 
Hasten, hence away! 


“Like unto the tender vine, 
He shall ever clasp and twine, 
Clinging night and day, 
Fairly bound and firmly tied; 
Come away then, happy bride, 
Hasten, hence away !” 


Happy chamber, happy bed, 
Can the joys be told or said 
That await you soon ; 
Fresh renewals of delight, 
In the silent fleeting night 
And the summer noon. 


Make ready. There I see within 

The bride is veiled; the guests begin 
To muster close and slow: 

Trooping onward close about, 

Boys, be ready with a shout — 
“Hymen! Hymen! ho!” 
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Now begins the free career, — 
For many a jest and many a jeer, 
And many a merry saw; 

Customary taunts and gibes, 
Such as ancient use prescribes, 
And immemorial law. 


“Some at home, it must be feared, 

Will be shghted and cashiered, 
Pride will have a fall; 

Now the favorites’ reign is o’er: 

Proud enough they were before — 
Proud and nice withal. 


“Full of pride and full of scorn, 

Now you see them clipt and shorn, 
Humbler in array ; 

Sent away, for fear of harm, 

To the village or the farm, — 
Packed in haste away. 


“ Other doings must be done, 
Another empire is begun, 

Behold your own domain! 
Gentle bride! Behold it there! 
The lordly palace proud and fair: — 

You shall lve and reign, 


“Tn that rich and noble house, 
Till age shall silver o’er the brows, 
And nod the trembling head, 
Not regarding what is meant, 
Incessant uniform assent 
To all that’s done or said. 


“Tet the faithful threshold greet, 
With omens fair, those lovely feet, 
Lightly lifted o’er; 
Let the garlands wave and bow 
From the lofty lntel’s brow 
That bedeck the door.” 


See the couch with crimson dress —= 
Where, seated in the deep recess, 
With expectation warm, 
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The bridegroom views her coming near, ~= 
The slender youth that led her here 
May now release her arm. 


With a fixt intense regard 

He beholds her close and hard 
In awful interview : 

Shortly now she must be sped 

To the chamber and the bed, 
With attendance due. 


Let the ancient worthy wives, 

That have past their constant lives 
With a single mate, 

As befits advised age, 

With council and precaution sage 
Assist and regulate. 


She the mistress of the band 
Comes again with high command, 
“ Bridegroom, go your way ; 
There your bride is in the bower, 
Like a lovely lily flower, 
Ov a rose in May. 


* * * * * 


“ Ay, and you yourself, in truth, 

Are a goodly comely youth, 
Proper, tall, and fair; 

Venus and the Graces too 

Have befriended each of you 
For a lovely pair. 


“There you go’ may Venus bless 
Such as you with good suecess 
In the lawful track ; 
You that, in an honest way, 
Purchase in the face of day 
Whatsoe’er you lack.” 


Sport your fill and never spare == 
Let us have an infant heir 
Of the noble name ; 
Such a line should ever last, 
As it has for ages past, 
Another and the same. 
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Fear not! with the coming year 

The new Torquatus will be here: 
Him we soon shall see 

With infant gesture fondly seek 

To reach his father’s manly cheek, 
From his mother’s knee. 


With laughing eyes and dewy lip, 
Pouting like the purple tip 
That points the rose’s bud; 
While mingled with the mother’s grace, 
Strangers shall recognize the trace 
That marks the Manlian blood. 


So the mother’s fair renown 
Shall betimes adorn and crown 
The child with dignity, 
As we read in stories old 
Of Telemachus the bold 
And chaste Penelope. 


Now the merry task is o’er, 

Let us hence and close the door, 
While loud adieus are paid; 

“TZive in honor, love, and truth, 

And exercise your lusty youth 
In matches fairly played.” 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS OF CATULLUS. 


TAKEN AT HIS WoRD. 


(Version of Walter Savage Landor.) 


Varus would take me t’other day 
To see a little girl he knew; 
Pretty and witty in her way, 
With impudence enough for two. 


Scarce are we seated, ere she chatters 
(As pretty girls are wont to do) 
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About all persons, places, matters : 
“ And pray, what has been done for you ?” 


“Bithynia, lady,” I replied, 
“Ts a fine province for a praetor, 
For none, I promise you, beside, 
And least of all am J her debtor.” 


“Sorry for that!” said she. “ However, 
You have brought with you, I dare say, 
Some litter-bearers: none so clever 
In any other part as they. 


“ Bithynia is the very place 

For all that’s steady, tall, and straight; 
It is the nature of the race: 

Could you not lend me six or eight ?” 


“ Why, six or eight of them or so,” 
Said I, determined to be grand: 

“ My fortune is not quite so low 
But these are still at my command.” 


“ Yow'll send them ? ” — “ Willingly !” I told her; 
Although I had not here or there 

One who could carry on his shoulder 
The leg of an old broken chair. 


“Catullus, what a charming hap is 
Our meeting in this sort of way! 

I would be carried to Serapis 
To-morrow!” — “Stay, fair lady, stay! 


“You overvalue my intention; 

Yes, there are eight . . . there may be nine; 
I merely had forgot to mention 

That they are Cinna’s, and not mine.” 


To Lespta’s SpaARRow. 
(Translation of Sir Charles Elton.) 


Sparrow! my nymph’s delicious pleasure! 
Who with thee, her pretty treasure, 
Fanciful in frolic, plays 
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Thousand, thousand wanton ways; 
And, fluttering, lays to panting rest 
On the soft orbings of her breast; 

Thy beak with finger-tip incites, 

And dallies with thy becks and bites; 
When my beauty, my desire, 

Feels her darling whim inspire, 

With nameless triflings, such as these, 
To snatch, I trow, a tiny ease 

For some keen fever of the breast, 
While passion toys itself to rest; 

I would that happy lady be, 

And so in pastime sport with thee, 
And lighten love’s soft agony. 

The sweet resource were bliss untold, 
Dear as that apple of ripe gold, 
Which, by the nimble virgin found, 
Unloos’d the zone that had so fast been bound. 


To Himsetr; on Lessra’s INcONSTANCY. 
(Translation of Thomas Moore.) 


Cease the sighing fool to play; 

Cease to trifle life away; 

Nor vainly think those joys thine own, 
Which all, alas, have falsely flown. 

What hours, Catullus, once were thine, 
How fairly seem’d thy day to shine, 
When lightly thou didst fly to meet 

The girl whose smile was then so sweet <= 
The girl thou low’dst with fonder pain 
Than e’er thy heart can feel again. 

Ye met -— your souls seem’d all in one, 
Like tapers that commingling shone; 
Thy heart was warm enough for both, 
And hers in truth was nothing loath. 

Such were the hours that once were thine ; 
But, ah! those hours no longer shine. 
For now the nymph delights no more 
In what she loved so much before; 

And all Catullus now can do, 

Ts to be proud and frigid too; 

Nor follow where the wanton flies, 
Ner sue the bliss that she denies. 
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False maid! he bids farewell to thee, 
To love, and all love’s misery; 

The heyday of his heart is o’er, 

Nor will he court one favor more. 

Fly, perjured girl !— but whither fly ? 
Who now will praise thy cheek and eye? 
Who now will drink the siren tone, 
Which tells him thou art all his own? 
Oh, none: — and he who loved before 
Can never, never love thee more. 


A Woman’s Promises. 
(Translation of Sir Theodore Martin.) 


Never a soul but myself, though Jove himself were to woo her, 
Lesbia says she would choose, might she have me for her mate. 
Says — but what woman will say to a lover on fire to possess hez 
Write on the bodiless wind, write on the stream as it runs. 


To Lesbia, oN HER FALSEHCOD. 
(Translation of Thomas Moore.) 


Thou told’st me, in our days of love, 
That I had all that heart of thine; 
That ev’n to share the couch of Jove, 
Thou wouldst not, Lesbia, part from mine. 


How purely wert thou worship’d then! 
Not with the vague and vulgar fires 
Which Beauty wakes in soulless men, — 
But loved, as children by their sires. 


That flattering dream, alas, is o’er;— 

I know thee now — and though these eyes 
Dote on thee wildly as before, 

Yet, ev’n in doting, I despise. 


Yes, sorceress — mad as it may seern — 
With all thy craft, such spells adorn thee, 
That passion ev’n outlives esteem, 
And I at once adore —and scorn thee. 
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THE Parting Messace To LesstA. 
Addressed to Furius and Aurelius. 
(Translation of Lamb.) 


Companions, who would gladly go 
With me through every toil below 
To man’s remotest seats: 
Whether Catullus should explore 
Far India, on whose echoing shore 
The eastern billow beats: 


Whether he seek Hyrcania wild, 

The Tartar hordes, or Arabs mild, 
Or Parthia’s archer train: 

Or tread that intersected isle, 

Whence pouring forth the sew’nfold Nile 
Discolors all the main. 


Whether across the Alps he toil, 
To view the war-ennobled soil 

Where Ceesar’s trophies stand ; 
The Rhine that saw its Gaul’s disgrace, 
Or dare the painted Briton race 

In their extremest land. 


Companions dear, prepared to wend 
Where’er the gods may place your friend, 
And every lot to share; 
A few unwelcome words receive, 
And to that once-loved fair I leave 
My latest message bear. 


Still let her live and still be blest, 

By profligates in hundreds prest, 
Still sport in ease and wealth; 

Still of those hundreds love not one, 

Still cast off each by turns undone 
In fortune and in health. 


But let her deem my passion o’er: 

Her guilt has crush’d, to bloom no more, 
The love her beauty raised; 

As droops the flower, the meadow’s pride, 

Which springing by the furrow’s side 
The passing share has grazed. 
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INVITATION TO CMCILIUS. 
(Translation of Lamb.) 


Go, paper, to Cecilius say, 

To him I love, the bard whose lay ° 
The sweetest thoughts attend ; 

Say, he must quit his loved retreat, 

Comum and Larius’ lake, to greet 
Verona and his friend. 


Here let him some advice receive, 
A friend of his and mine will give. 

If wise, he’ll speed his way ; 
Although the fair his haste may check 
A thousand times, and on his neck 

May hang, and beg his stay. 


For, when of old she read his strains 
To her on Dindymus who reigns, 
Did raging passion seize 
On all her heart; and since that day 
She idly wears his youth away 
Jn love and slothful ease, 


Yet thee, fair girl, T not abuse, 

More learned than the Sapphic Muss, 
And warm with all her fire; 

For, ah! so soft, so sweetly flow’d 

His melting strains, his tender ode, 
They well might love inspire. 


THE ORIGINAL oF “Dr. FEt,” 
(Translation of Thomas Moore.) 


I love thee and hate thee, but if I ean tell 
The cause of my love and my hate, 1: y I die! 
T can feel it, alas! I can feel it too well, 
That I love thee and hate thee, but cannot tell why. 


To THE PrentysuLA oF Srrmro, on uts Return Homr. 
(Translation of Leigh Hunt.) 


O best of all the scatter’d spots that lie 
In sea or lake,—— apple of landscape’s eye, — 
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How gladly do I drop within thy nest, 

With what a sigh of full, contented rest, 

Scarce able to believe my journey’s o’er, 

And that these eyes behold thee safe once more} 
Oh where’s the luxury like the smile at heart, 
When the mind breathing, lays its load apart, — 
When we come home again, tired out, and spread 
The looseu’d limbs o’er all the wish’d-for bed! 
This, this alone is worth an age of toil. 

Hail, lovely Sirmio! Hail, paternal soil! 

Joy, my bright waters, joy: your master’s come! 
Laugh every dimple on the cheek of home! 


To CorniFicius. 
(Translation of Leigh Hunt.) 


Sick, Cornificius, is thy friend, 

Sick to the heart; and sees no end 

Of wretched thoughts, that gathering fast 
Threaten to wear him out at last. 

And yet you never come and bring — 
Though *twere the least and easiest thing — 
A comfort in that talk of thine :— 

You vex ne: —this, to love like mine? 
Prithee, a little talk for ease, for ease, 

Full as the tears of poor Simonides. 


To Hrs Dreap Brorner. 
(Translation of James Cranstoun.) 


Brother! o’er many lands and oe¢eans borne, 
I reach thy grave, death’s last sad rites to pay; 
To call thy silent dust in vain, and mourn, 
Since ruthless fate has hurried thee away : 
Woe’s me! yet now upon thy tomb I lay — 
All soaked with tears for thee, thee loved so well— 
What gifts our fathers gave the honored clay 
Of valued friends; take them — my grief they tell: 
And now, forever hail! forever fare thee well! 
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POEMS OF TIBULLUS. 


[Aisrus Tinutius, a leading Roman elegiac poet, —the great quartet being, 
in order of seniority, Gallus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid, — was probably 
born B.c. 54, and died n.c. 19. He was a Roman knight of wealthy family, but 
carly orphaned and his property confiscated in the civil wars; and was attached 
to the circle of Valerius Messala as Horace to that of Mzecenas. He distin- 
guished himself in a campaign for Augustus, and accompanied Messala on a 
mission to Asia as far as Coreyra, where he fell sick; but hated war, had no 
ambition, and chose to live quietly in the country rather even than at Rome. 
Ile was of a gentle and affectionate nature, of fine person and winning manners, 
greatly beloved and his death deeply regretted. His poems, though not of great 
number or variety, rank high for style and artistic finish ; he has been compared 
to Collins. ] 


A HusBANDMAN’s Lire THE IDEAL ONE. 
(Translation by Sir Charles Elton.) 


Ler others pile their yellow ingots high, 
And see their cultured acres round them spread; 
While hostile borderers draw their anxious eye, 
And at the trumpet’s blast their sleep is fled. 


Me let my poverty to ease resign; 

While my bright hearth reflects its blazing cheer; 
In season let me plant the pliant vine, 

And, with light hand, my swelling apples rear. 


Hope, fail not thou! let earth her fruitage yield; 
Let the brimmed vat flow red with virgin wine: 
For still some lone, bare stump that marks the field, 
Or antique crossway stone, with flowers I twine, 


In pious rite; and, when the year anew 
Matures the blossom on the budding spray, 

I bear the peasant’s god his grateful due, 
And firstling fruits upon his altar lay. 


Still let thy temple’s porch, O Ceres! wear 
The spiky garland from my harvest field ; 
And ’midst my orchard, ’gainst the birds of air, 
His threatening hook let red Priapus wield. 


Ye too, once guardians of a rich domain, 
Now of poor fields, domestic gods! be kind. 
Then, for unnumbered herds, a calf was slain ; 
Now to your altars is a lamb consigned. 
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The mighty victim of a scanty scil, 
A lamb alone shall bleed before your shrine; 
While round it shout the youthful sons of toil, 
“Hail! grant the harvest! grant the generous wine!” 


- Content with little, I no more would tread 
The lengthening road, but shun the summer day, 
Where some o’er-branching tree might shade my head, 
And watch the murmuring rivulet glide away. 


Nor could I blush to wield the rustic prong, 
The lingering oxen goad; or some stray lamb, 
Embosomed in my garment, bear along, 
Or kid forgotten by its heedless dam. 


Spare my small flock! ye thieves and wolves, assail 
The wealthier cotes, that ampler booty hold; 
Ne’er for my shepherd due lustrations fail ; 
I soothe with milk the goddess of the fold. 


Be present, deities! nor gifts disdain 
From homely board; nor cups with scorn survey, 
Earthen, yet pure; for such the ancient swain 
Formed for himself, and shaped of ductile clay. 


I envy not my sires their golden heap; 

Their garners’ floors with sheafy corn bespread; 
Few sheaves suffice: enough, in easy sleep 

To lay my limbs upon th’ accustomed bed. 


How sweet to hear, witliout, the howling blast, 
And strain a yielding mistress to my breast! 
Or, when the gusty torrent’s rush has past, 
Sink, lulled by beating rains, to sheltered rest! 


Be this my lot; be his th’ unenvied store, 

Who the drear storm endures, and raging sea3 
Ah! perish emeralds and the golden ore, 

If the fond, anxious nymph must weep for me! 


Messala! range the earth and main, that Rome 
May shine with trophies of the foes that fell; 

But mea beauteous nymph enchains at home, 
At her hard door a sleepless sentinel. 


I heed not praise, my Delia! while with thee; 
Sloth brand my name, so I thy sight behold* 
VOL. v.— 20 
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Let me the oxen yoke; oh come with me! 
On desert mountains I will feed my fold. 


And, while I pressed thee in my tender arms, 

Sweet were my slumber on the rugged ground: 
What boots the purple couch, if cruel charms 

In wakeful tears the midnight hours haye drowned? 


Not the soft plume can yield the limbs repose, 
Nor yet the broidered covering soothe to sleep; 

Not the calm streamlet that in murmurs flows, 
With sound oblivious o’er the eyelids creep. 


Tron is he who might thy form possess, 

Yet flies to arms, and thirsts for plunder’s gains ; 
What though his spear Cilician squadrons press, 

What though his tent be pitched on conquered plains ? 


In gold and silver mail conspicuous he 

May stride the steed, that, pawing, spurs the sand ; 
May I my last looks fondly bend on thee, 

And grasp thee with my dying, faltering hand! 


And thou wilt weep when, cold, I press the bier, 
That soon shall on the flaming pyre be thrown; 
And print the kiss, and mingle many a tear; 
Not thine a breast of steel, a heart of stone. 


Yes — thou wilt weep. No youth shall thence return 
With tearless eye, no virgin homeward wend: 

But thou forbear to violate my urn, 
Spare thy soft cheeks, nor those loose tresses rend. 


Now fate permits, now blend the sweet embrace: 
Death, cowled in darkness, creeps with stealing tread 
Ill suits with sluggish age love’s sprightly grace, 
And murmured fondness with a hoary head, 


? 


The light amour be mine; the shivered door; 
The midnight fray ; ye trumps and standards, hence ! 
Here is my camp; bleed they who thirst for ore: 
Wealth I despise in easy competence. 


An Unwititinc Wetcome vo Love. 
(Translation of Sir Charles Elton.) 


T see my slavery and a mistress near ; 
Oh, freedom of my fathers! fare thee well! 
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A slavery wretched, and a chain severe, 
Nor Love remits the bonds that o’er me fell. 


How have I then deserved consuming pain ? 
Or for what sin am I of flames the prey ? 
I burn, ah me! I burn in every vein! 
Take, cruel girl, oh take thy torch away! 


Oh! but to ’scape this agonizing heat, 
Might I a stone on icy mountains hie! 

Stand a bleak rock by wreaking billows beat, 
And swept by madding whirlwinds of the sky! 


Bitter the day, and ah! the nightly shade; 

Andall my hours in venomed stream have rolled ; 
No elegies, no lays of Phebus, aid ; 

With hollow palm she craves the tinkling gold. 


Away, ye Muses! if ye serve not Love: 
I, not to sing of battles, woo your strain; 

How walks the bright-haired sun the heavens above, 
Or turns the full-orbed moon her steeds again. 


By verse I seek soft access to my fair; 
Away, ye Muses! with the useless lore; 
Through blood and pillage I must gifts prepare; 
Or weep, thrown prostrate at her bolted door. 


Suspended spoils Vl snatch from pompous fanes ; 
But Venus first shall violated be; 

She prompts the sacrilege, who forged the chains 
And gave that nymph insatiable to me. 


Perish the wretch! who culls the emerald green, 
Or paints the snowy fleece with Tyrian red! 

Through filmy Coan robes her limbs are seen, 
And India’s pearls gleam lucid from her head. 


Tis pampered avarice thus corrupts the fair; 
The key is turned; the mastiff guards the door: 
The guard’s disarmed, if large the bribe you bear; 
The dog is hushed; the key withstands no more. 


Alas! that e’er a heavenly form should grace 
The nymph that pants with covetous desires! 
Hence tears and clamorous brawls, and sore disgrace 
F’en to the name of love, that bliss inspires. 
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For thee, that shutt?st the lover from thy door, 
Foiled by a price, the gilded hire of shame, 
May tempests scatter this thy ill-got ore, 
Strewn on the winds, or melted in the flame. 


May climbing fires thy mansion’s roof devour, 

And youths gaze glad, nor throw the quenching wave; 
May none bemoan thee at thy dying hour, 

None pay the mournful tribute to thy grave. 


But she, unbribed, unbought, yet melting kind, 
May she a hundred years, unfading, bloom ; 

Be wept, while on the flaming pile reclined, 
And yearly garlands twine her pillared tomb, 


Some ancient lover, with his locks of gray, 
Honoring the raptures that his youth had blest, 
Shall hang the wreath, and slow-departing say, 
“Sleep! —and may earth lie light upon thy breast!” 


Truth prompts my tongue; but what can truth avail ? 
The love her laws prescribe must now be mine; 

My ancestors’ loved groves I set to sale — 
My household gods, your title I resign! 


Nay — Circe’s juice, Medea’s drugs, each plant 

Of Thessaly, whence dews cf poison fall; — 
Let but my Nemesis’ soft smile enchant, 

Then let her mix the cup — I'll drink them all! 


To MEssana. 
(Translation of James Cranstoun.) 


Thow’lt cross the gean waves, but not with me, 
Messala; yet by thee and all thy band 

I pray that I may still remembered be, 
Lingering on lone Pheacia’s foreign strand. 


Spare me, fell Death! no mother have I here 
My charréd bones in Sorrow’s lap to lay; 
Oh, spare! for here I have no sister dear 
To shower Assyrian odors o’er my clay, 


Or to my tomb with locks disheveled come, 
And pour the tear of tender piety: 

Nor Delia, who, ere yet I quitted Rome, 
’Tis said consulted all the gods on highy 
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Thrice from the boy the sacred tale she drew, 
Thrice from the streets he brought her omens sure ; 
All smiled, but tears would still her cheeks bedew: 
Naught could her thoughts from that sad journey lure. 


‘I blent sweet comfort with my parting words, 
Yet anxiously I yearned for more delay. 

Dire omens now, now inauspicious birds 
Detained me, now old Saturn’s baleful day. 


How oft I said, ere yet I Jeft the town, 

My awkward feet had stumbled at the door! 
Enough: if lover heed not Cupid’s frown, 

His headstrong ways he’ll bitterly deplore. 


Where is thine Isis? What avail thee now 
Her brazen sistra clashed so oft by thee? 
What, while thou didst before her altars bow, 

Thy pure lavations and thy chastity ? 


Great Isis, help! for in thy fanes displayed, 
Full many a tablet proves thy power to heal; 
So Delia shall, in linen robes arrayed, 
Her vows before thy holy threshold seal. 


And morn and eve, loose-tressed, thy praise to pour, 
Mid Pharian crowds conspicuous she'll return ; 
But let me still my father’s gods adore, 
And to the old Lar his monthly incense burn. 


How blest men lived when good old Saturn reigned, 
Ere roads had intersected hill and dale! 

No pine had then the azure wave disdained, 
Or spread the swelling canvas to the gale; 


No roving mariner, on wealth intent, 

From foreign climes a cargo homeward bore ; 
No sturdy steer beneath the yoke had bent, 

No galling bit the conquered courser wore; 


No house had doors, no pillar on the wold 

Was reared to mark the limits of the plain; 
The oaks ran honey, and all uncontrolled . 

The fleecy ewes brought milk to glad the swain. 


Rage, broils, the curse of war, were all unknown; 
The cruel smith had never forged the spear: 
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Now Jove is king, the seeds of bale are sown, 
Scars, wounds, and shipwrecks, thousand deaths loom near. 


Spare me, great Jove! No perjuries, I weea, 
Distract my heart with agonizing woe ; 

No impious words by me have uttered been, 
Against the gods above or gods below. 


But if my thread of life be wholly run, 
Upon my stone these lines engraven be: 

“ Here by FELL LATE UIBULLUS LIES UNDONE, 
Whom DEAR MesSSALA LED 0’ER LAND AND SEA”? 


But me, the facile child of tender Loye, 
Will Venus waft to blest Elysium’s plains, 

Where dance and song resound, and every grove 
Rings with clear-throated warblers’ dulcet strains. 


Here lands untilled their richest treasures yield; 
Here sweetest cassia all untended grows ; 

With lavish lap the earth, in every field, 
Outpours the blossom of the fragrant rose. 


Here bands of youths and tender maidens chime 
In love’s sweet lures, and pay the untiring vow 3 

Here reigns the lover, slain in youthhood’s prime, 
With myrtle garland round his honored brow. 


But wrapt in ebon gloom, the terture hell 

Low lies, and pitchy rivers round it roar; 
There serpent-haired Tisiphone doth yell, 

And lash the damnéd crew from shore to shore, 


Mark in the gate the snake-tongued sable hound, 
Whose hideous howls the brazen portals close; 
There lewd Ixion, Juno’s tempter, bound, 
Spins round his wheel in endless unrepose. 


O’er nine broad acres stretched, base Tityus lies, 
On whose black entrails vultures ever prey; 
And Tantalus is there, ’mid waves that rise 
To mock his misery and rush away. 


The Danaides, who soiled Love’s lovely shrine, 
Vill on, and bear their pieredd pails in vain ;— 
There writhe the wreteh who’s wronged a love of mine, 
And wished me absent on a long campaigut 
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Be chaste, my love; and let thine old nurse e’er, 
To shield thy maiden fame, around thee tread, 
Tell thee sweet tales, and by the lamp’s bright glare 
From the full distaff draw the lengthening thread. 


And when thy maidens, spinning round thy knee, 
Sleep-worn, by slow degrees their work lay by, 
Oh, let me speed unheralded to thee, 
Like an immortal rushing down the sky! 


Then all undrest, with ruffled locks astream, 
And feet unsandaled, meet me on my way! 
Aurora, goddess of the morning beam, 
Bear, on thy rosy steeds, that happy day! 


Suupicra’s APPEAL. 
(Translation of Sir Charles Elton.) 


Oh savage boar! where’er thy haunt is found, 
In champaign meads or mountain thickets deep, 
Spare my dear youth; nor whet thy fangs to wound; 
May guardian Love the lover harmless keep. 


Him far away the wandering chase has led: 
Wither all woods and perish every hound! 

What frantic mood, the tangled net to spread, 
And gore his tender hands with brambles wound! 


Where is the joy, to thread the forest lair, 

While with hooked thorns thy snowy legs are frayed ? 
But if, Cherinthus, I thy wanderings share, 

Thy nets I’ll trail through every mountain glade. 


Myself will track the nimble roebuck’s trace, 
And from the hound the iron leash remove: 
Then woods will charm me, when in thy embrace 
The conscious nets behold me, oh my love! 


Unharmed the boar shall break the tangling snare, 
Lest our stolen hours of bliss impeded be: 

But, far from me, soft Venus’ joys forbear; 
With Dian spread the nets, when far from me, 


May she, that robs me of thy dear embrace, 

Fall to the woodland beasts, by piecemeal torn : 
But to thy father leave the toilsome chase; 

' Fly to my arms, on wings of transport borne. 
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Tc His Mistress. 
(Translation of Thomas Moore.) 


“Never shall woman’s smile have power 
To win me from those gentle charms!” 
Yhus swore I in that happy hour 
When Love first gave them to my arms. 


And still alone thou charm’st my sight — 
Still, though our city proudly shine 
With forms and faces fair and bright, 
I see none fair or bright but thine. 


Would thou wert fair for only me, 

And couldst no heart but mine allure! 
To all men else unpleasing be, 

So shall I feel my prize secure. 


Oh, love like mine ne’er wants the zest 
Of others’ envy, others’ praise ; 

But in its silence safely blest, 
Broods o’er a bliss it ne’er betrays. 


Charm of my life! by whose sweet power 
All cares are hushed, all ills subdued — 
My light in ev’n the darkest hour, 
My crowd in deepest solitude! 


No; not though heaven itself sent down 
Some maid of more than heavenly charms, 

With bliss undreamt thy bard to crown, 
Would I for her forsake those arms. 


Love Dear to Dover. 
(Translation of James Grainger.) 


Fame says, my mistress loves another swain; 

Would I were deaf, when Fame repeats the wrong! 
All crimes to her imputed give me pain, 

Not change my love: Fame, stop your saucy tongue! 
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(Sextus Proprrrtius, the foremost of Roman elegiac poets, was a wealthy 
country gentleman, born at Assisium (Assisi), in Umbria, —the birthplace of St. 
Francis, — about s.c. 50, Like Tibullus he was early orphaned, and his property 
confiscated after Philippi; but his mother secured him an education, took him 
to Rome, and tried to make a lawyer of him. He preferred iver, however, 
and his first book of poems gained him admission to Mzecenas’ circle. Little is 
known of his later history, though he probably had a family, and certainly lived 
till after b.c. 16. He was a thin, sickly man, very careful in dress, morbidly sen- 
sitive and impressionable, and much given to melancholy. His poems are very 
difficult in matter and language, but of high rank in originality, strength, and 
imaginative power. | 


To Macenas. 
(Translated by Thomas Gray, -— first published in Edmund Gosse’s edition.) 


You ask why thus my loves [ still rehearse, 
Whence the soft strain and ever melting verse ? 
From Cynthia. all that in my numbers shines ; 
She is my genius, she inspires the lines; 

No Pheebus else, no other Muse I know, 

She tunes my easy rhyme, and gives the lay to flow. 
If the loose curls around her forehead play, 

Or, lawless, o’er their ivory margin stray : 

If the thin Coan web her shape reveal, 

And half disclose those limbs it should conceal; 
Of those loose curls, that ivory front I write; 
Of the dear web whole volumes I indite: 

Or if to musie she the lyre awake, 

That the soft subject of my song I make, 

And sing with what a careless grace she flings 
Her artful hand across the sounding strings. 

If sinking into sleep she seems to close 

Her languid lids, I favor her repose 

With lulling notes, and thousand beauties see 
That slumber brings to aid my poetry. 

When, less averse, and yielding to desires, 

She half accepts and half rejects my fires, 
While to retain the envious lawn she tries, 
And struggles to elude my longing eyes, 

The fruitful muse from that auspicious night 
Dates the long Iliad of the amorous fight, 

In brief, whate’er she do, or say, or look, 

’Tis ample matter for a lover’s book; 
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And many a copious narrative you'll see 
Big with the important Nothing's history. 


Yet would the tyrant Love permit me raise 
My feeble voice, to sound the victor’s praise, 
To paint the hero’s toil, the ranks of war, 
The laureled triumph and the sculptured car; 
No giant race, no tumult of the skies, 
No mountain structures in my verse should rise, 
Nor tale of Thebes nor Hium there should be, 
Nor how the Persian trod the indignant sea; 
Not Marius’ Cimbrian wreaths would I relate, 
Nor lofty Carthage struggling with her fate. 
Here should Augustus great in arms appear, 
And thou, Meeenas, be my second care; 
Here Mutina from flames and famine free, 
And there the ensanguined wave of Sicily, 
And sceptered Alexandria’s captive shore, 
And sad Philippi, red with Roman gore: 
Then, while the vaulted skies loud Los rend, 
In golden chains should loaded monarchs bend, 
And hoary Nile with pensive aspect seem 
To mourn the glories of his sevenfold stream, 
While prows, that late in fierce encounter met, 
Move threugh the sacred way and vainly threat. 
Thee, too, the Muse should consecrate to fame, 
And with her garlands weave thy ever-faithful name, 


But nor Callimachus’ enervate strain 
May tell of Jove, and Phlegra’s blasted plain; 
Nor I with unaccustomed vigor trace 
Back to its source divine the Julian race. 
Sailors to tell of winds and seas delight, 
The shepherd of his flocks, the soldier of the fight, 
A milder warfare I in verse display; 
Fach in his proper art should waste the day: 
Nor thou my gentle calling disapprove, — 


“To die is glorious in the bed of love. 


Happy the youth, and not unknown to fame, 
Whose heart has never felt a second flame. 
Oh, might that envied happiness be mine! 
To Cynthia all my wishes I confine; 
Or if, alas! it be my fate to. try 
Another love, the quicker let me die: 
But she, the mistress of my faithful breast, 
Has oft the charms of constancy confest, 
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Condemns her fickle sex’s fond mistake, 

And hates the tale of Troy for Helen’s sake. 
Me from myself the soft enchantress stole ; 
Ah! let her ever my desires control, 

Or if I fall the victim of her scorn, 

From her Joved door may my pale corse be born 
The power of herbs can other harms remove, 
And find a cure for every ill but love. 

The Melian’s hurt Machaon could repair, 
Heal the slow chief, and send again to war; 
To Chiron Phenix owed his loug-lost sight, 
And Phoebus’ son recalled Androgeon to the Light. 
Here arts are vain, e’en magic here must fail, 
The powerful mixture and the midnight spell; 
The hand that can my captive heart release, 
And to this bosom give its wonted peace, 

May the long thirst of Tantalus allay, 

Or drive the infernal vulture from his prey. 
For ills unseen what remedy is found ? 

Or who can probe the undiscovered wound ? 
The bed avails not, nor the leech’s care, 

Nor changing skies can hurt, nor sultry air. 
*Tis hard th’ elusive symptoins to explore : 
To-day the lover walks, to-morrow is no more; 
A train of mourning friends attend his pall, 
And wonder at the sudden funeral, 


When then my Fates that breath they gave shall claim, 
And the short marble but preserve a name, 
A little verse iny all that shall remain ; 
Thy passing courser’s slackened-speed restrain ; 
(Thou envied honor of thy poet’s days, 
Of all cur youth the’ ambition and the praise!) 
Then to my quiet urn awhile draw near; 
And say, while o’er the place you drop the tear, — 
Love and the fair were of his life the pride; 
He lived, while she was kind ; and when she frowned, he died. 


Tue Erricy or Love. 
(Translation of Sir Charles Elton.) 


Had he not hands of rare device, whoe’er 
First painted Love in figure of a boy ? 
He saw what thoughtless beings lovers were, 
Who blessings lose, whilst lightest cares employ. 
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Nor added he those airy wings in vain, 

And bade through human hearts the godhead fly ; 
For we are tost upon a wavering main ; 

Our gale, inconstant, veers around the sky. 


Nor, without cause, he grasps those barbed dart., 
The Cretan quiver o’er his shoulder cast ; 

Ere we suspect a foe, he strikes our hearts; 
And those inflicted wounds forever last. 


In me are fixed those arrows, in my breast; 
But sure his wings are shorn, the boy remains; 
For never takes he flight, nor knows he rest; 
Still, still I feel him warring through my veins. 


In these scorched vitals dost thou joy to dwell ? 
Oh shame! to others let thy arrows flee ; 

Let veins untouched with all thy venom swell; 
Not ine thou terturest, but the shade of me. 


Destroy me — who shall then describe the fair? 
This my light Muse to thee high glory brings: 

When the nymph’s tapering fingers, flowing hair, 
And eyes of jet, and gliding feet she sings. 


Prepiction oF Poetic ImMorratiry. 
(Translation of Sir Charles Elton.) 


Sprite of Callimachus! and thou blest shade, 
Coan Philetas! I your grove would tread: 

Me, Love’s vowed priest, have Grecia’s choirs obeyed, 
From their pure fount in Latian’s orgies led. 


Say, Spirits! what inspiring grotto gave 
Alike to both that subtly tender strain ? 
Which foot auspicious entered first the cave, 
Or from what spring ye drank your flowing vein? 


Who lists, may din with arms Apollo’s ear: 

Smooth let the numbers glide, whose fame on high 
Lifts me from earth: behold my Muse appear! 

And on wreathed coursers pass in triumph by! 


With me the little Loves the ear ascend; 
My chariot-wheels a throng of bards pursues; 
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Why, with loose reins, in idle strife contend ? 
Narrow the course which Heaven assigns the Muse. 


Full many, Rome, shall bid thy annals shine, 
And Asian Bactra rise thy empire’s bound: 
Mine are the lays of peace, and flowers are mine 

Gather’d on Helicon’s untrodden ground. 


Maids of the sacred fount! with no harsh crown, 
But with soft garland wreathe your poet’s head! 

Those honors, which th’ invidious crowd disown, 
While yet I live, shall doubly grace me dead. 


Whate’er the silent tomb has veiled in shade 
Shines more august through venerable fame; 

Time has the merits of the dead displayed, 
And rescued from the dust a glorious name. 


Who, else, would know, that e’er Troy-towers had bowed 
To the pine-steed? that e’er Achilles strove 

With grappling rivers? that round Ida flowed 
The stream of Simois, cradling infant Jove ? 


If Hector’s blood dyed thrice the wheel-tracked plain ? 
Polydamas, Deiphobus, once fell, 

Or Helenus was numbered with the slain ? 
Scarce his own soil could of her Paris tell. 


Shrunk were thy record, Troy! whose captured wall 
Felt twice th’ Altzan god’s resistless rage: 

Nor he, the bard that registered thy fall, 
Had left his growing song to every age. 


Me too shall Rome, among her last, revere; 
But that far day shall on my ashes rise ; 

No stone a worthless sepulchre shall rear, 
The mean memorial where a poet lies. 


So may the Lycian god my vows approve! 
Now let my verse its wonted sphere regain 3 
That, touched with sympathies of joy and love, 

The melting nymph may listen to my strain. 


’Tis sung that Orpheus, with his Thracian tones, 
Stayed the wild herd, and stayed the troubled flood ; 
Moved by Amphion’s lute Cytheeron’s stones 
Leaped into form, and Thebes aspiring stood. 
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Beneath rude Avtna’s erag, O Polypheme! 
On the smooth deep did Galatea rein 
Her horses, dropping with the briny stream, 
And wind their course to catch the floating strain. 


Then, if the god of verse, the god of wine, 

Look down propitious, and with smiles approve ; 
What wonder, if the fair’s applause be mine, 

If thronging virgins list the lays of love? 


Though no green marble, from Teenarian mines, 
Swells in the columns that my roof uphold ; 

No ceiling’s arch with burnished ivory shines, 
And intersecting beams that blaze with gold; 


My orchards vie not with Phieacian greves, 

Through my earved grot no Marcian fountains play ; 
With me the Muse in breathless dances roves; 
- Nymphs haunt my dwelling; readers love my lay. 


Oh, fortunate, fair maid! whoe’er thou art, 
That, in my gentle song, shalt honored be! 
This to each charm shall lasting bloom impart; 

Each tender verse a monument of thee! 


‘Che sumptuous pyramids, that stately rise 
Among the stars, the Mausolean tomb, 

Th’ Olympic fane, expanded like the skies — 
Not these can scape th’ irrevocable doom. 


The force of rushing rains, or wasting flame, 

The weight of years may bow their glories down; 
But Genius wins an undecaying name, 

Through ages strong, and deathless in renown 


PRAISE oF A Lire or EASE. 
(Translation of Sir Charles Elton.) 


Love is the god of peace: we lovers know 

But love’s hard combats, and a mistress-foe: 
Not gold’s devouring want my soul has curst; 
Not from a jeweled cup I slake my thirst; 

T plow not wide Campania’s mellowed soil, 

Nor for thy brass in ships, O Corinth! toil. 
Ah! hapless clay that erst Prometheus pressed, 
Molding a rash and unforeseeing breast: 
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The skill, that knit the frame, o’erlooked the heart; 
An upright reasoning soul escaped his art. 

Now tost by winds we roam the troubled flood, 
Link foe to foe, and restless pant for blood. 

Fool! not on Acheron thy wealth shall float, 

All naked drifting in th’ infernal boat. 

The conqueror with the captive skims the tide, 
And chained Jugurtha sits at Marius’ side: 

Robed Creesus shares the tattered Irus’ doom, 

And owns that death the best, which soon shall come. 
Me in youth’s flower could Helicon entrance, 

My hands with Muses linked in mazy dance: 

Me has it charmed to bathe my soul in wine, 

And yernal roses round my temples twine: 

When irksome age hath stolen on love’s delight, 
And strewn my sable locks with sprinkled white; 
Then may it please to search in Nature’s ways, 
And learn what god the world’s vast fabric sways; 
How dawns the rising east and fades again; 

How the round moon repairs her erescent wane; 
How winds the salt sea sweep, and th’ eastern blast 
The billows warps, and clouds their ceaseless waste. 
Whether a day shall come, when headlong hurled 
Shall fall the tottering pillars of the world ; 

Why drinks the purpling bow the rainy cloud; 
Why Pindus’ summits reel, in earthquake bowed ; 
Why shines the sun’s wheeled orb with umbered light, 
His golden coursers palled in mourning night; 
Why turns Bodtes slow his starry wain, 

Why sparkling throng the Pleiads’ clustered train; 
Why bounded roll the deepening ocean’s tides; 
Why the full year in parted seasons glides; 

If under earth gods judge, and giants rave; 
Tisiphone’s fierce ringlets snaky wave; 3 
Furies Alemzeon scourge, and Phineas hungering crave ; 
Thirst burn in streams, wheels whirl, rocks backward leap, 
Or Hell’s dark mouth three-headed Cerberus keep: 
If Tityus’ straitened limbs nine acres press; 

Or fables mock man’s credulous wretchedness 
Through long tradition’s age: nor terror’s strife 
Survive the pyre:—- be such my close of life. 

Go ye who list, the Parthian overcome, 

Bring Crassus’ wrested standards back to Rome. 
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Tue Pura oF CORNELIA. 
(Translation of Professor E. D, A. Morshead.) 


Cease, Paullus, cease! thy fruitless tears withhold; 
Unto no prayer will Hell’s dark gates unfold! 

From Death’s dark bourne none cometh forth again ; 
Grief beats th’ impenetrable bars in vain. 

Tho’ Dis should harken, in his gloomy hall, 

The deaf shores drink whatever teardrops fall. 
Prayers may to Heaven and heavenly gods aspire, 
But, when Hell’s ferryman hath ta’en his hire, 

The dark gate seals the legacy of fire. 

That truth sad trumpets pealed, when kindling flame 
Dropped through the bier the ashes of my frame — 
Mine — Scipio’s child and Paullus’ consort hailed, 
Mother of noble children — what availed ? 

Found I, for all my fame, the Fates less stern ? 
Light dust am I, a handful in an urn! 


Ye nights of Hell! ye fens and marshes gray, 
And snakelike streams that wind about my way! 
Untimely have I come, yet guiltless all — 

Lord of the Dead, soft let thy sentence fall! 

If Aiacus, if judgment here there be, 

Let urn and scroll speak justice’ doom on me; 
Judge sit by judge — let Minos’ throne be nigh, 
And the stern court, and Furies’ company. 

Rest, Sisyphus! forego thy stone and hill; 
Ixion, let thy whizzing wheel be still! 

The cheating wave let Tantalus recall ; 

Let Cerberus no passing ghost appal; 

Hell’s bolt be silent, and its chain let fall! 


Eo, mine own cause I plead! If false my plea, 
Hard weigh the Danaides’ urn of doom on me! 
If trophied spoils bring heritage of fame, 

Speak, Spain and Afric, of my grandsires’ name! 
Well matched with them may stand my mother’s line, 
And Scipio’s stock with Libo’s race combine. 
Then, when I passed from maiden unto bride, 
And wedlock’s snood my virgin tresses tied, 

Till death should part, to Paullus’ side I came — 
Wife to one only be my funeral fame! 

Dead sires! whose threshold carven busts adorn 
And conquered Afric’s figure, slavelike shorn — 
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Bear witness from your ashes to your home — 
Those ashes, worthy of thy worship, Rome! 
Bear witness, Perses !—-all thy breast on fire 
To match Achilles’ self, thy godlike sire — 
Thou too, whose valor shattered from its base 
That home of Perses’ and Achilles’ race — 
That ne’er, for sin of mine, was law made tame, 
Nor blushed our household for Cornelia’s shame, 
Thro’ me no stain on our renown could come — 
Me, crown and model of our glorious home! — 

I walked unswerving, held a stainless fame, 
From wedding torch to funeral, the same. 

For Nature wrought for me a law within — 
Thou shalt not shun the judgment, but the sin. 
What urn soever shall my doom decide, 

No woman e’er shall blush to seek my side: 
Not thou, O Claudia, who with spotless hand 
Didst hale the ling’ring galley from the strand, 
Cybele’s bark — thou matron of renown, 
Servant of her who wears the turret-crown! 
Not she who erst, when angered Vesta came, 
From stainless robe relit th’ entrusted flame. 
Thou too, dear heart, Scribonia, mother mine! 
Ne’er have I grieved thee. If thy soul repine, 
Say this—-no more. Too short a date was thine. 
Tears, true as thine, the weeping city gave, 
And Cesar sighed detraction from my grave. 
The mother of my Julia was thine, 

He said; thy life was worthy of my hne — 
Farewell! and tears fell from his eyes divine. 
Mine too it was, the honored stole to gain; 

Nor from a barren wedlock was I ta’en. 

Ah sons, my twofold solace after death — 
Propped on your bosoms I resigned my breath! 
Brother, twice throned in power! the selfsame day 
Saw thee made consul and me rapt away. 
Child, pride of Paullus’ censorship begun, 

Live thou like me, love one and only one. 

Loyal to one, keep thou thy bed unstained, 
And by thine offspring be our line maintained! 
My race shall glorify my name — and now 
Loosed be the death-boat —-I am lef to go! 

Of woman’s fame, this is the highest crown, 
When praised, and freed, and dead, we hold Renown. 
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Guard, Paullus, guard the pledges of our love == 
My very dust that ingrained wish can move! 
Father thou art, and mother must thou be, 

Unto those little ones bereft of me. 

Weep they, give twofold kisses, thine and mine, 
Solace their hearts, and both our loves combine ; 
And if thou needst must weep, go, weep apart — 
Let not our children, folded to thine heart, 
Between thy kisses feel thy teardrops start. 
Enough, for love, be nightlong thoughts of me, 
And phantom forms that murmur I am she. 

Or, if thou speakest to mine effigy, 

Speak soft, and pause, and dream of a reply. 


Yet —if a presence new our halls behold, 

And a new bride my wonted place shall hold — 
My children, speak her fair, who pleased your sire, 
And let your gentleness disarm her ire; 

Nor speak in praise of me — your loyal part 
Will turn to gall and wormweood in her heart. 
But, if your father hold my worth so high, 
That lifelong love can people vacancy, 

And solitude seem only love gone by, 

Tend ye his loneliness, his thoughts engage, 
And bar the avenues of pain to age. 

I died before my time —add my lost years 
Unto your youth, be to his heart compeers; 

So shall he face, content, life’s slow decline, 
Glad in iny children’s love, as once in mine. 


Lo, all is well! I ne’er wore garb of woe 

For child or husband: I was first to go. 

Lo, I have said! Rise, ye who weep; I stand 

In high desert, worthy the Spirit Land. 

Worth hath stormed Heaven ere now; this, this I claim ~ 
To rise, in death, upon the waves of Fame. 
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Augustus’. His ‘* Handbook of Roman Antiquities” (1843-1816) is his chief 
monument as a scholar. 

This historical novel of Becker’s is based on the real fate of Cornelius 
Gallus. ] 


STUDIES AND LETTERS. 


GALLUS had for some time past kept as much as possible 
aloof from the disquieting labors of public life, and had been 
accustomed to divide his time between the pleasures of the 
table and of love, the society of friends, and the pursuit of his 
studies, serious as well as cheerful. On the present occasion 
also, after his friends had departed, he withdrew into the 
chamber, where he used daily to spend the later hours of the 
morning, in converse with the great spirits of ancient Greece 
—a pursuit animating and refreshing alike to heart and soul 
—or to yield himself up to the sport of his own muse... . 

Immediately adjoining this apartment was the library, full 
of the most precious treasures acquired by Gallus, chiefly in 
Alexandria. There, in presses of cedar wood, placed round 
the walls, lay the rolls, partly of parchment, and partly of the 
finest Egyptian papyrus, each supplied with a label, on which 
was seen, in bright red letters, the name of the author and 
title of the book. Above these again were ranged the busts, 
in bronze or marble, of the most renowned writers, an entirely 
novel ornament for libraries, first introduced into Rome by 
Asinius Pollio, who perhaps had only copied it from the 
libraries of Pergamus and Alexandria. True, only the chief 
representatives of each separate branch of literature were to 
be found in the narrow space available for them ; but to com- 
pensate for this, there were several rolls which contained the 
portraits of seven hundred remarkable men. These were the 
hebdomades or peplegraphy, of Varro, who, by means of a new 
and much-valued invention, was enabled in an easy manner to 
multiply the collection of his portraits, and so to spread copies 
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of them, with short biographical notices of the men, through 
the whole learned world. 

On the other side of the library was a larger room in which 
a number of learned slaves were occupied in transcribing, with 
nimble hand, the works of illustrious Greek and the more 
ancient Roman authors, both for the supply of the library, and 
for the use of those friends to whom Gallus obligingly com- 
municated his literary treasures. Others were engaged in 
giving the rolls the most agreeable exterior, in gluing the 
separate strips of papyrus together, drawing the red lines 
which divided the different columns, and writing the title in 
the same color; in smoothing with pumice-stone and blacken- 
ing the edges; fastening ivory tops on the sticks round which 
the rolls were wrapped, and dyeing bright ed or yellow the 
parchment which was to serve as a wrapper. 

Gallus, with Chresimus, entered the study, where the freed- 
man, of whom he was used to avail himself in his studies, to 
make remarks on what was read, to note down particular 
passages, or to commit to paper his own poetical effusions, as 
they escaped him, was already awaiting him. After giving 
Chresimus further instructions to make the necessary prepara- 
tions for an immediate journey, he reclined, in his accustomed 
manner, on his studying couch, supported on his left arm, his 
right knee being drawn up somewhat higher than the other, in 
order to place on it his books or tablets. 

“Give me that roll of poetry of mine, Phedrus,” said he 
to the freedman ; “I will not set out till I have sent the book 
finished to the bookseller. I certainly do not much desire to 
be sold in the Argiletan taverns for five denarii, and find my 
name hung up on the doors, and not always in the best com- 
pany ; but Secundus worries me for it, and therefore be it so.” 

“ He understands his advantage,” said Phedrus, as he drew 
forth the roll from the cedar-wood chest. “I wager that his 
seribes will have nothing else to do for months, but to copy off 
your Elegies and Epigrams, and that you will be rewarded 
with the applause poured upon them not by Rome only, nor by 
Italy, but by the world.” 

“Who knows?” said Gallus. “It is always hazardous io 
give to the opinion of the public that which was only written 
for a narrow circle of tried friends : and besides, our publie is 
so very capricious. For one I am too cold, for another I speak 
too much of Lycoris ; my Epigrams are too long for a third ; 
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and then there are those grammarians, who impute to me the 
blunders which the copyist in his hurry has committed. But 
look!” continued he, as he unfolded the roll, “there is just 
room left before we get to the wmbilicus, for a small poem on 
which I meditated this morning when walking to and fro in 
the peristyle. It is somewhat hurriedly thrown off, I grant, 
and its jocular tone is not exactly in keeping with the last 
elegy. Perhaps they will say I had done better to leave it 
out, but its contents are the best proof of its unassimingness : 
why, therefore, should I not let the joke stand? Listen, then, 
and write.” 

Phedrus here was about taking the roll. “No,” said Gallus, 
“the time before our departure is too brief. Take style and 
tablet, write with abbreviations, and insert it afterwards whilst 
I am dictating a few letters.” ... 

Phedrus departed to copy the poem more intelligibly on 
the roll, and to send thither Philodamus, whom his master 
generally employed to write his letters; equally acquainted 
with both languages, he used, in most instances, to discharge 
the duties of the Greek and Latin correspondent, and particu- 
larly when the contents of the letters made a confidential scribe 
necessary. ‘To-day, however, this was not the case; for Gallus 
only wished some short friendly letters, which contained no 
secrets, to be written. Philodamus brought the style, the 
wooden tablets coated over with wax, and what was requisite 
for sealing the letters ; took the seat of Phedrus, and set down 
with expert hand the short sentences which Gallus dictated. 
Notifications of his departure to his friends; invitations to 
them to visit him at his villa; approval of a purchase of some 
statues and pictures, which a friend in Athens had made for 
him ; recommendations of one friend to another in Alexan- 
dria; such were the quickly dispatched subjects of the day’s 
correspondence. .. . 

He read over once more the letters which Philodamus had 
written ; the slave then fastened the tablets together with 
crossed thread, and where the ends were knotted, placed a 
round piece of wax; while Gallus drew from his finger a beau- 
tiful beryl, on which was engraved by the hand of Dioscorides, 
a lion driven by four amoretts, breathed on it, to prevent the 
tenacious wax from adhering to it, and then impressed it deeply 
into the pliant mass. Meanwhile Philodamus had summoned 
the tadellarti, or slayes used for conveying letters. Each of 
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them received a letter; but that destined for Athens was about 
to be intvusted to a friend journeying thither. 


THe DRrinkKERS. 


The lamps had been long shining on the marble panels of 
the walls in the triclinium, where Earinos, with his assistants, 
was making preparations, under the direction of the tricliniarch, 
for the nocturnal comissatio. Upon the polished table between 
the tapestried couches stood an elegant bronze candelabrum, in 
the form of a stem of a tree, from the winterly and almost leaf- 
less branches of which four two-flamed lamps, emulating each 
other in beauty of shape, were suspended. Other lamps hung 
by chains from the ceiling, which was richly gilf and ingen- 
iously inlaid with ivory, in order to expel the darkness of night 
from all parts of the saloon. A number of costly goblets and 
larger vessels were arranged on two silver sideboards. On 
one of these a slave was just placing another vessel filled with 
snow, together with its colwm, whilst on the other was the 
steaming ealdarium, containing water kept constantly boiling 
by the coals in its inner cylinder, in case any of the guests 
should prefer the calda, the drink of winter, to the snow-drink, 
for which he might think the season was not sufficiently 
advanced. 

sy degrees the guests assembled from the bath and the 
peristylum, and took their places in the same order as before 
on.the triclinium. Gallus and Calpurnius were still wanting. 
They had been seen walking to and fro along the eryptoporticus 
in earnest discourse. At length they arrived, and the gloom 
seemed dissipated from the brow of Gallus; his eyes sparkled 
more brightly, and his whole being seemed to have become 
more animated. 

“{ hope, my friends, you have not waited for us,” said he to 
Pomponius and Cvcilianus, who reproached him for his long 
wbsence. How could we do otherwise,” responded Pomponius, 
“as it is necessary first to choose the king who shall reign su- 
preme over the mixing bowl and eyathus? Quick, Lentulus, 
Jet us have the dice directly, or the snow will be turned to 
calda before we are able to drink it.” 

On a signal from Lentulus, a slave placed upon the table 
the dice-board, of terebinthus wood, the four dice made from 
the knuckles of gazelles, and the ivory turret-shaped dice-box. 
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But first bring chaplets and the nardum,” cried the host 3 
“roses or ivy, I leave the choice to each of you.” 

Slaves immediately brought chaplets, both of dark green 
ivy and of blooming roses. 

** Honor to the spring,” said Gallus, at the same time en- 
circling his temples with a fragrant wreath; “ivy belongs to 
winter; it is the gloomy ornament with which nature decks 
her own bier.” 

“Not so,” said Calpurnius, “the more somber garland 
becomes men. I leave roses to the women, who know nothing 
but pleasure and trifling.” 

“No reflection on the women,” cried Faustinus, from the 
lectus summus; “for they, after all, give the spice to life, and 
I should not be at all grieved if some gracious fair one were 
how at iny side. Listen, Gallus: you know that I sometimes 
attempt a little poetry ; what think you of an epigram I| have 
lately made ? 


e 


? 


“ Let women come and share our festal joy, 
For Bacchus loves to sit with Venus’ boy! 
But fair her form and witty be her tongue, 
Such as the nymph’s whom Philolaches sung. 
Just sip her wine, with jocund glee o’erflow, 
: prow hold her e —if she k how.” 
To-morrow hold her tongue —if she know how. 


“Very good,” said Gallus; “but the last doctrine will 
apply as well to men ; I will continue your epigram : — 


“ And you, O men! who larger goblets drain, 
Nor draining blush, — this golden rule maintain, 
While foams the cup, drink, rattle, joke away, 
All unrestrained your boisterous mirth display, 
But with the wreath be memory laid aside, 
And let the morn night’s dangerous secrets hide.” 


“ Exactly so,” eried Pomponius, whilst a loud cofés re. 


sounded from the lips of the others: “let the word of which 
the nocturnal triens was witness, be banished from our memory, 
as if it had never been spoken. But now to business. Bassus, 
you throw first, and he who first throws the Venus is king for 
the night.” 

Bassus collected the dice in the box, and shook it. “Cy- 
theris for me,” cried he, as he threw; it wag an incifterent 
cast. 
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“ Who would think of making so free with the name of his 
beloved!” said Faustinus. as he prepared for his chance. 
“'T'o the beautiful one of whom I am thinking; take care, it 
will be the Venus.” He threw; loud laughter succeeded ; it 
was the dog. 

The dice passed in this manner from hand to hand till they 
came to Pomponius. “Ah!” exclaimed Lentulus, as Pom- 
ponius seized the box, “now Iam anxious to know which, out 
of the number of his loves. he will invoke, — Chione or Galla,. 
Lyde or Newra ?” 

“Neither of them,” answered Pomponius. “Ah! one, 
three, four, six; here’s the Venus! but as all have not yet 
thrown, another may be equally fortunate.” He handed the 
dice to Gallus, who, however, as well as the Perusians, having 
declined the dignity, Pomponius was hailed as lord over the 
erater and cyathus. 

“Do not let us have too much water in the mixture,” said 
Cecilianus; “for Lentulus, you know, would not be sulky 
even should we drink the wine neat.” 

“No, no,” replied Pomponius ; “ we have had a long pause, 
and may now well indulge alittle. Three parts of water and two 
of wine is a fair proportion, that shall be the mixture to-night. 
Do you, Earinos, measure out five eyathi for each of us.” 

The goblets were filled and emptied amidst jokes and mer- 
riment, which gradually grew louder, for Pomponius took care 
that the cyathi should not have much repose. “I propose,” 
said he at length, when, from the increased animation of the 
conversation, the power of the Falernian became evident, ‘ that 
we try the dice a little. Let us play for low stakes, merely for 
amusement; let each of us stake five denart/, and put in 
another for every ace or six that may be thrown. Whoever 
throws the Venus first, gains the whole sum staked.” 

The proposal was acceded to, and the play began. 

“Tow shall it be, Bassus?” said Pomponius, “a hundred 
denarii that I make the lucky throw before you.” 

** Agreed,” replied the other. 

“T will also bet the same with you,” said Gallus: “a hun- 
dred denarii on each side.” 

“And I bet you the same sum,” said Lentulus to Gallus ; 
“and if either of us should throw the dog, he must pay double.” 

The dice wept round the table, and first Ccilianus and 
then one of the Perusians won the pool. The bets remained 
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still undecided. When Pomponius had again thrown, he cried, 
*“ Won! look here, each dice exhibits a different number.” 

Gallus took the box and threw. Four unlucky aces were 
the result. The Perusians laughed loudly ; for which Gallus 
darted a fierce glance at them. The money was paid. 

“Shall we bet again?” inquired Lentulus. 

“Of course,” replied Gallus ; “two thousand sesterces, and 
let him who throws sixes also lose.” 

Lentulus threw; again the Venus appeared, and loud 
laughter arose from the lectus tmus. By degrees the game 
became warmer, the bet higher, and Gallus more desperate. 
In the meantime Pomponius had, unnoticed, altered the pro- 
portions of the mixture. “Iam now in favor of a short pause,” 
said he, “that we may not entirely forget the cups. Bring 
larger goblets, Earinos, that we may drink according to the 
custom of the Greeks.” 

Larger crystal glasses were placed before him. “ Pour out 
for me six cyathi,” cried he. ‘This cup I drink to you, Gal- 
lus. Hail to you!” 

Gallus replied to the greeting, and then desired the cyathus 
to be emptied seven times into his goblet. “Let us not forget 
the absent,” said he. ‘“ Lycoris, this goblet I dedicate to you.” 

“Well done,” said Bassus, as his cup was being’ filled. 
“ Now my turn has come. Light letters form the name of my 
love. Cytheris!” said he, as he drained the glass. Thus the 
toast passed from mouth to mouth, and finally came to the 
turn of the Perusians. 

“T have no love,” said the one on the middle seat, “but I 
will give you a better name, to which let each one empty his 
glass ; Cesar Octavianus ! hail to him.” 

“ Hail toe him,” responded the other Perusian. “Six cyathi 
to each, or ten? What, Gallus and Calpurnius! does not the 
name sound pleasant to you that you refuse the goblet?” 

“J have no reason for drinking to his welfare,” rejoined 
Galius, scarcely suppressing his emotion. 

«Reason or no,” said the Perusian, “it is to the father of 
our fatherland !” 

“Father. of our fatherland!” screamed Calpurnius, vio- 
lently enraged. ‘Say rather to the tyrant, the bad citizen, 
the suppressor of liberty !”’ 

“Be not so violent,” said the stranger, with a malicious 
smile; “if you will not drink it, why, leave it undone. But 
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yet I wager, Gallus, that you have often enough drunk to our 
lord before his house was closed upon you. It certainly is not 
pleasant, when a man thinks he has made the lucky throw, to 
find the dog suddenly before him.” 

“ Scoundrel!” cried Gallus, springing up ; “ know that it is 
a matter of entire indifference to me whether the miserable, 
cowardly tyrant close his doors on me or no.” 

“No doubt he might have used stronger measures,” quietly 
continued the stranger ; “and if the lamentations of the Egyp- 
tians had made themselves heard, you would now be cooling 
yourself by a residence in Mepsia.” 

“Let him dare to send me there,” called out Gallus, no 
longer master of himself. 

“Dare!” said the Perusian, with a smile, “he dare, who 
could annihilate you with a single word !” 

“Or I him,” exclaimed Gallus, now enraged beyond all 
bounds: “ Julius even met with his dagger.” 

“Ah! unheard-of treason!” cried the second stranger, 
starting up; “I call the assembled company to witness that I 
have taken no part in the highly treasonable speeches that 
have been uttered here. My sandals, slave: to remain here 
any longer would be a crime.” 

The guests had all risen, although a part of them reeled. 
Some endeavored to bring Gallus, who now .did not seem to 
think so lightly of the words which had hastily escaped him, to 
moderation. Pomponius addressed the Perusians, but as they 
insisted on quitting the house, he promised Gallus that he 
would endeavor to pacify them on the way home. 

Lhe other guests also bethought them of departing; one 
full of vexation at the unpleasant breaking up of the feast, 
another blaming Pomponius for introducing such unpolished 
fellows; Gallus not without some anxiety, which he in vain 
endeavored to silence by bold resolutions for the future. 


THe CATASTROPHE. 


The day commenced very differently, on the present occa- 
sion, in the house of Gallus, from what it had done on the 
morning of his journey. THis disgrace, by some foreseen, but 
to most both unexpected and looked upon as the harbinger of 
still more severe misfortunes, formed the principal topic of the 
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day, and was discussed in the forum and the tabernse with a 
thousand different comments. The intelligence of his return 
to Rome soon became diffused throughout the city; and the 
loud tidings of his presence should have collected the troop of 
clients who, at other times, were accustomed to flock in such 
great numbers to his house. On this day, however, the ves- 
tibulum remained empty; the obsequious crowd no longer 
thronged it. The selfish, who had promised themselves some 
advantage from the influence of their patron, became indif- 
ferent about a house which eould no longer be considered, as it 
had lately been, the entrance-hall of the palace. ‘The timid 
were deterred by fear of the cloud which hung threatening over 
Gallus, lest they themselves should be overtaken by the destroy- 
ing flash. The swarm of parasites, prudently weighing their 
own interest, avoided a table of doubtful duration, in order 
that they might not forfeit their seats at ten others, where un- 
disturbed enjoyment for the future appeared more secure. And 
even those few in whom feelings of duty or shame had over- 
come other considerations, seemed to be not at all dissatisfied 
when the ostiarius announced to them that his master would 
receive no visitors that day. 

In the house itself all was quiet. The majority of the 
slaves had not yet returned from the villa, and those who were 
present seemed to share the grief of the deeply affected 
dispensator. 

Uneasiness and anxiety had long since banished sleep from 
the couch of Gallus. He could not conceal from himself to 
what a precipice a misuse of his incautious expressions would 
drive him, and that he could expect no forbearance or secrecy 
from the suspicious-looking strangers. Animated by the 
dreams of freedom with which Calpurnins had entertained 
him; half enlisted in the plans which the enthusiast, sincerely 
moved at the misfortune of his friend, had proposed to him ; 
highly excited by the strength of the wine and the heat of the 
play ; and stung to fury by the insolence of the strange guests, 
—he had suffered himself to be drawn into an indiscreet 
avowal which he was far from seriously meaning. On calmer 
reflections he perceived the folly of all those bold projects 
which, in the first moment of excitement, seemed to present 
the possibility of averting his own fate by the overthrow of the 
tyrant; and he now found himself without the hope of escape, 
in the power of two men whose whole behavior was calculated 
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to inspire anything but confidence. His only consolation was 
that they had been introduced by Pomponius, through whese 
exertions he hoped possibly to obtain their silence; for Gallus 
still firmly believed in the sincerity of his friendship, and paid 
no attention even to a discovery which his slaves professed to 
have made on the way homeward. It was as follows: His 
road, in returning from the mansion of Lentulus, passed not 
far from that of Largus; and the slaves who preceded him 
with the lantern had seen three men, resembling very much 
Pomponius and the two Perusians, approach the house. One 
of them struck the door with the metal knocker, and they were 
all immediately admitted by the ostiarius. Gallus certainly 
thought so late a visit strange; but, as it was no uncommon 
thing for Largus to break far into the night with wine and 
play, he persuaded himself that it must be some acquaint- 
ances who had called upon him on their return from an earlier 
party. 

At last the drowsy god had steeped him in a beneficial obliv- 
ion of these cares, and although the sun was by this time high 
in the heavens, yet Chresimus was carefully watching lest any 
noise in the vicinity of his bed-chamber should abridge the 
moments of his master’s repose. ‘The old man wandered 
about the house uneasily, and appeared to be impatiently wait- 
ing for something. In the atrium he was met by Leonidas, 
approaching from the door. 

“ Well, no messenger yet ?” he hastily inquired of him. 

“None,” replied the vicarius. 

““And no intelligence in the house?” Chresimus again 
asked. 

“None since his departure,” was the answer. He shook 
his head, and proceeded to the atrium, where a loud knocking 
at the door was heard. The ostiarius opened it. It was an 
express with a letter from Lycoris. 

“At last,” cried Chresimus, as he took the letter from the 
tabellarius. 

“My lady,” said the messenger, “enjoined me to make all 
possible haste, and bade me give the letter only to yourself 
or your lord. Presevt it to him directly.” _ 

“Your admoniticn is not wanted,” replied Chresimus: “1 
have been long expecting your arrival.” 

The faithful servant had indeed anxiously expected the 
letter. Although Gallus bad strictly forbidden him from 
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letting the cause of his departure from the villa become 
known, yet Chresimus believed that he should be rendering 
him an important service by acquainting Lycoris with the un- 
fortunate occurrence. She had at Baie only half broken to 
him the secret, which confirmed but too well his opinion of 
Pomponius. He had therefore urged her not to lose a moment 
in making Gallus acquainted, at whatever sacrifice to herself, 
with the danger that was threatening him, and immediately 
return herself, in order to render lasting the first impression 
caused by her avowal. He now hastened toward the apart- 
ment in which his master was still sleeping, cautiously fitted 
the three-toothed key into the opening of the door, and drew 
back the bolts by which it was fastened. 

Gallus, awakened by the noise, sprang up from his couch. 
“ What do you bring?” cried he to the domestic, ‘who had 
pushed aside the tapestry and entered. 

“ A letter from Lycoris,” said the old man, “just brought 
by a courier. He urged me to deliver it immediately, and so 
I was forced to disturb you.” 

Gallus hastily seized the tablets. They were not of the 
usual small and neat shape which afforded room for a few 
tender words only, but from their size they evidently inclosed 
a large epistle. “Doubtless,” said he, as he cut the threads 
with a knife which Chresimus had presented to him, “ doubt- 
less the poor girl has been terrified by some unfavorable re- 
ports about me.” 

He read the contents, and turned pale. With the anxiety 
of a fond heart, she accused herself as the cause of what had 
befallen her lover, and disclosed to him the secret which must 
enlighten him on the danger that threatened him from Pom- 
ponius. Without sparing herself, she alluded to her former 
connection with the traitor, narrated the occurrences of that 
evening, his attempt to deceive her, and his villainous threats. 
She conjured Gallus to take, with prudence and resolution, such 
steps as were calculated to render harmless the intrigues of his 
most dangerous enemy. She would herself arrive, she added, 
soon after he received the letter, in order to beg pardon with 
her own mouth for what had taken place. 

There stood the undeceived Gallus in deep emotion. 
“ Read,” said he, handing the letter to the faithful freedman, 
who shared all his secrets. 

Chresimus took it, and read just what he had expected. 
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“JT was not deceived,” said he, “and thank Lycoris for clearly 
disclosing to you, although late, the net they would draw 
around you. Now hasten to Cesar with such proofs of 
treachery in your hand, and expose to him the plot which they 
have formed against you.. Haply the gods may grant that 
the storm which threatens to wreck the ship of your pros- 
perity may yet subside.” 

“T fear it is too late,” replied his master, “ but I will speak 
with Pomponius. He must know that I see through him. per- 
chance he will not then venture to divulge what, once published, 
must be succeeded by inevitable ruin. Dispatch some slaves 
immediately to his house, to the forum, and to the tabernz, 
where he is generally to be met with at this hour. He must 
have no idea that I have heard from Lycoris. ‘They need only 
say that I particularly beg he will call upon me as soon as 
possible.” 

Chresimus hastened to fulfill the commands of hislord. The 
slaves went and returned without having found Pomponius. 
The porter at his lodgings had answered that his master had 
set out early in the morning on a journey; but one of the 
slaves fancied that he had caught a glimpse of him in the 
carine, although he withdrew so speedily that he had not time 
to overtake him. At last, Leonidas returned from the forum ; 
he had been equally unsuccessful in his search, but brought 
other important intelligence, communicated to him by a friend 
of his master. ‘An obscure report,” said this man, “is going 
about the forum, that Largus had, in the assembled senate, ac- 
cused Gallus of high treason, and of plotting the murder of the 
emperor; that two strangers had been brought-into the euria 
as witnesses, and that Augustus had committed to the senate 
the punishment of the outrage.” 

The intelligence was but too well founded. In order to 
anticipate any steps that Gallus might take for his security, 
Pomponius had announced to Largus, on the very night of 
the supper with Lentulus, that his artifice had met with eom- 
plete success. At daybreak Largus repaired to the imperial 
palace, and portrayed in glaring colors the treasonable designs 
which Gallus, when in his cups, had divulged. Undecided as 
to how he should act, yet solicitous for his own safety, Augus- 
tus had referred the matter to the decision of the senate, most 
of the members of which were far from displeased at the 
charge. It is true that many voices were raised, demanding 
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that the accused should not at least be condemned unheard : 
but they availed nothing against the louder clamor of those 
who declared that there were already previous charges sufli- 
cient to justify extreme severity; and that they themselves 
should be guilty of high treason did they, by delay or forbear- 
ance, expose the life of Cesar and the welfare of the republic 
to danger. The result of the debate was a decree, by which 
Gallus was banished to an inhospitable country on the Pontus 
Huxinus, and his property confiscated to the emperor. He was 
also ordered to leave Rome on the following morning, and Italy 
within ten days. 

At the seventh hour Calpurnius rushed into the house of 
Gallus bringing confirmation of the~dread decree, and was 
soon followed by others from all quarters. Gallus received 
the news, which cleared up the last doubts concerning his fate, 
with visible grief but manly composure. He thanked his friend 
for his sympathy, warning him at the same time to be more 
cautious on his own account for the future. He then re- 
quested him to withdraw, ordered Chresimns to bring his 
double tablets, and delivered to him money and jewels to be 
saved for Lycoris and himself. Having pressed the hand of 
the veteran, who wept aloud, he demanded to be left alone. 
The domestic loitered for a while, and then retired full - of 
the worst forebodings. 

Gallus fastened the door, and for greater security placed 
the wocden bar across it. He then wrote a few words to 
Augustus, begging him to give their freedom to the faithful 
servants who had been in most direct attendance upon him. 
Words of farewell to Lycoris filled the other tablets. After 
this, he reached from the wall the sword, to the victories 
achieved by which he owed his fatal greatness, struck it deep 
into his breast, and as he fell upon the couch, dyed yet more 
strongly the purple coverlet with the streams of his blood. 

The lictor, sent to announce to him the sentence of banish- 
ment, arrived too late. Chresimus had already, with faithful 
hand, closed the eyes of his beloved master, and round the 
couch stood a troop af weeping slaves, uncertain of their 
future lot, and testifying by the loudness of their grief that 
a man of worth was dead. 
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No words that men can any more set side by side can ever 
affect the mind again like some of the great passages of Homer. 
For in them it seems as if all that makes life precious were in 
the act of being created at once and together —- language itself, 
and the first emotions, and the inconceivable charm of song. 
When we hear one single sentence of Anticleia’s answer, as she 
begins — 

out’ emeg’ en megareisin euskopos tocheaira — 


what words can express the sense which we receive of an effort- 
less and absolute sublimity, the feeling of morning freshness 
and elemental power, the delight which is to all other intellec- 
tual delights what youth is to all other joys? And what a lan- 
guage! which has written, as it were, of itself those last two 
words for the poet, which offers them as the fruit of its inmost 
structure and the bloom of its early day! Beside speech like 
this Virgil’s seems elaborate, and Dante’s crabbed, and Shake- 
speare’s barbarous. 

There never has been, there never will be, a language like 
the dead Greek. For Greek had all the merits of other 
tongues without their accompanying defects. It had the 
monumental weight and brevity of the Latin without its rigid 
unmanageability ; the copiousness and flexibility of the Ger- 
man without its heavy commonness and guttural superfluity ; 
the pellucidity of the French without its jejuneness; the 
force and reality of the English without its structureless com- 
minution. But it was an instrument beyond the control of 
any but its creators. When the great days of Greece were 
past, it was the language which made speeches and wrote 
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books, and not the men. Its French brillianey taught Isoc- 
rates to polish platitude into epigram ; its German profundity 
enabled Lycophron to pass off nonsense as oracles; its Italian 
flow encouraged Apollonius Rhodius to shroud in long-drawn 
sweetness the languor of his inventive soul. There was noth- 
ing except the language left. Like the golden brocade in a 
queen’s sepulchre, its imperishable splendor was stretched 
stiffly across the skeleton of a life and thought which inhabited 
there no more. ' 

The history of the Latin tongue was widely different. 
_ We do not meet it full-grown at the dawn of history; we 

see it take shape and strength beneath our eyes. We can 
watch, as it were, each stage in the forging of the thunderbolt ; 
from the day when Ennius, Nevius, Pacuvius, inweave their 
“three shafts of twisted storm,” till Lucretius adds “the 
sound and terror,” and Catullus ‘‘ the west wind and the fire.” 
It grows with the growth of the Roman people; it wins its 
words at the sword’s point; and the “conquered nations in 
long array” pay tribute of their thought and speech as surely 
as of their blood and gold. 

In the region of poetry this union of strenuous effort with 
eager receptivity 1s conspicuously seen. The barbarous Satur- 
nian lines, hovering between an accentual and a quantitative 
system, which were the only indigenous poetical product of 
Latium, rudely indicated the natural tendency of the Latin 
tongue towards a trochaic rhythm. Contact with Greece 
introduced Greek meters, and gradually established a definite 
quantitative system. Quantity and accent are equally con- 
genial to the Latin language, and the trochaic and iambic 
meters of Greece bore transplantation with little injury. The 
adaptations of these rhythms by early Roman authors, how- 
ever uncouth, are at least quite easy and unconstrained ; and 
so soon as the prestige of the Augustan era had passed away, 
we find both Pagans and Christians expressing in accentual 
iambic, and especially in accentual trochaic meters, the thoughts 
ana feelings of the new age. Adam of S. Victor is metrically 
nearer to Livius Andronicus than to Virgil or Ovid; and the 
Litany of the Arval Brethren finds its true succession, not in 
the Secular Ode of Horace, but in the Des Ire or the Vent 


Creator. 


1 Tris imbris torti radios, tris nubis aquose 
Addiderant, rutili tris ignis et alitis Austri. neid viii. 429, 


you. Vv. — 22 
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For Latin poetry suffered a violent breach of continuity in 
the introduction from Greece of the hexameter and the elegiac 
couplet. ‘The quantitative hexameter is in Latin a difficult and 
unnatural meter. Its prosodial structure excludes a very large 
proportion of Latin words from being employed at all. It 
narrowly limits the possible grammatical constructions, the 
modes of emphasis, the usages of curtailment, the forms of 
narration. On the other hand, when successfully managed, its 
advantages are great. All the strength and pregnancy of 
Latin expression are brought out by the stately march of a 
meter perhaps the most compact and majestic which has ever 
been invented. The words take their place like the organs in 
a living structure —close packed, but delicately adjusted and 
mutually supporting. And the very sense of difficulty over- 
come gives an additional charm to the sonorous beauty of the 
dactylic movement, its self-retarding pauses, its onward and 
overwhelming flow. 

To the Greek the most elaborate poetical effects were as easy 
as the simplest. In his poetic, as in the glyptie art, he found 
all materials ready to his hand; he had but to choose between the 
marble and the sardonyx, between the ivory and the gold. The 
Roman hewed his conceptions out of the granite rock ; oftenest 
its craggy forms were rudely piled together, yet dignified and 
strong ; but there were hands which could give it finish too, 
which could commit to the centuries a work splendid as well as 
imperishable, polished into the basalt’s shimmer and fervent 
with the porphyry’s glow. 

It must not, however, be supposed that even the “ Aneid” 
has wholly overcome the difficulties inseparable from the Latin 
poetry of the classical age, that it is entirely free either from 
the frigidities of an imitation or from the constraints of a tour 
de force. In the first place, Virgil has not escaped the injury 
which has been done to subsequent poets by the example of 
the length and the subject-matter of Homer. An artificial 
dignity has been attached to poems in twelve or twenty-four 
books, and authors have been incited to tell needlessly long 
stories in order to take rank as epic poets. And because 
Homer is full of tales of personal combat —in his day an excit- 
ing and all-important thing—later poets have thought it 
necessary to introduce a large element of this kind of deserip- 
tion, which, so soon as it loses reality, becomes not only frigid 
but disgusting. It is as if the first novel had been written by 
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a schoolboy of genius, and all succeeding novelists had felt 
bound to construct their plots mainly of matches at football. 
It is the later books of the “ Aneid” that are most marred by 
this mistake. In the earlier books there are, no doubt, some ill- 
judged adaptations of Homeric incident, some labored reproduc- 
tions of Homeric formule, but for the most part the events are 
really noble and pathetic,—are such as possess permanent inter- 
est for civilized men. The three last books, on the other hand, 
which have come down to us in a crude and unpruned condi- 
tion, contain large tracts immediately imitated from Homer, 
and almost devoid of independent value. 

Besides these defects in matter, the latter part of the poem 
illustrates the metrical dangers to which Latin hexameters suc- 
cumbed almost as soon as Virgil was gone. The types on which 
they could be composed were limited in number and were be- 
coming exhausted. Many of the lines in the later books are 
modeled upon lines in-the earlier ones. Many passages show 
that peculiar form of bald artificiality into which this difficult 
meter so readily sinks; nay, some of the tibicines, or stop-gaps, 
suggest a grotesque resemblance to the well-known style of 
the fourth-form boy. Other more ambitious passages give the 
painful impression of just missing the effect at which they aim. 
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Book LL, Ope. 9. 
To Thaliarchus. 


One dazzling mass of solid snow 
Soracte stands; the bent woods fret 
Beneath their load; and, sharpest-set 
With frost, the streams have ceased to flow. 
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Pile on great fagots and break up 
The ice: let influence more benign 
Enter with four-years-treasured wine, 
Fetched in the ponderous Sabine cup: 


Leave to the gods all else. When they 
Have once bid rest the winds that war 
Over the passionate seas, no more 

Gray ash and cypress rock and sway. 


Ask not what future suns shall bring. ; 
Count to-day gain, whate’er it chance 


To be: nor, young man, scorn the dance, 
Nor deem sweet Love an idle thing, 


Ere time thy April youth hath changed 
To sourness. Park and public walk 
Attract thee now, and whispered talk 

At twilight meetings prearranged; 


Hear now the pretty laugh that tells 
In what dim corner lurks thy love; 
And snatch a bracelet or a glove 

From wrist or hand that scarce rebels. 


OpeE 11. 


To Leuconie. 


Seek not, for thou shalt not find it, what my end, what thine shall 
be; 

Ask not of Chaldza’s science what God wills, Leuconée : 

Better far, what comes, to bear it. Haply many a wintry blast 

Waits thee still; and this, it may be, Jove ordains to be thy last, 

Which flings now the flagging sea wave on the obstinate sandstone 
reef. 

Be thou wise: fill up the wine cup; shortening, since the time is 
brief, 

Hopes that reach into the future. While I speak, hath stolen away 

Jealous Time. Mistrust To-morrow, catch the blossom of To-day. 
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I scorn and shun the rabble’s noise. 
Abstain from idle talk. A thing 
That ear hath not yet heard, I sing, 

The Muses’ priest, to maids and boys. 
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To Jove the flocks which great kings sway, 
To Jove great kings allegiance owe. 
Praise him: he laid the giants low; 

All things that are, his nod obey. 


This man may plant in broader lines 
His fruit trees: that, the pride of race 
Enlists a candidate for place: 

In worth, in fame, a third outshines 


His mates; or, thronged with clients, claims 
Precedence. Jiven-handed Fate 
Hath but one law for small and great: 
That ample urn holds all men’s names. 


He o’er whose doomed neck hangs the sword 
Unsheathed, the dainties of the South 
Shall lack their sweetness in his mouth: 

No note of bird or harpsichord 


Shall bring him Sleep. Yet Sleep is kind, 
Nor scorns the huts of laboring men ; 
The bank where shadows play, the glen 

Of Tempe dancing in the wind. 


He, who but asks “ Enough,” defies 
Wild waves to rob him of his ease; 
He fears no rude shocks, when he sees 

Arcturus set or Heedus rise: 


When hailstones lash his vines, or fails 
His farm its promise, now of rains 
And now of stars that parch the plains 

Complaining, or unkindly gales. 


— In straitened seas the fish are pent; 
For dams are sunk into the deep: 
Pile upon pile the builders heap, 

And he, whom earth could not content, 


The Master. Yet shall Fear and Hate 
Climb where the Master climbs: nor e’er 
From the armed trireme parts black Care; 

He sits behind, the horseman’s mate. 


And if red marble shall not ease 
The heartache; nor the shell that shines 
Star-bright; nor all Falernum’s vines, 
All scents that charmed Achzemenes : 
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Why should I rear me halls of rare 
Design, on proud shafts mounting high ? 
Why bid my Sabine vale good-by 

For doubled wealth and doubled care ? 


Opn 2: 


Friend! with a poor man’s straits to fight 
Let warfare teach thy stalwart boy: 
Let him the Parthian’s front annoy 

With lance in rest, a dreaded knight : 


Live in the field, inure his eye 
To danger. Irom the foeman’s wall 
May the armed tyrant’s dame, with all 
Her damsels, gaze on him, and sigh, 


“ Dare not, in war unschooled, to rouse 

Yon Lion — whom to touch is death, 

To whom red Anger ever saith, 
‘Slay and slay on’ —O prince, my spouse!” 


— Honored and blest the patriot dies. 
From death the recreant may not flee: 
Death shall not spare the faltering knee 

And coward back of him that flies. 


Valor — unbeat, unsullied still — 
Shines with pure luster: all too great 
To seize or drop the sword of state, 
Swayed by a people’s veering will. 


Valor —- to souls too great for death 
Heaven opening — treads the untrodden way: 
And this dull world, this damp cold elay, 

On wings of scorn, abandoneth. 


—- Let too the sealed lip honored be. 
The babbler, who'd the secrets tell 
Of holy Ceres, shall not dwell 
Where I dwell; shall not launch with me 


A shallop. Heaven full many a time 
Hath with the unclean slain the just: 
And halting-footed Vengeance must 

O’ertake at last the steps of crime. 
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The just man’s single-purposed mind 
Not furious mobs that prompt to ill’ 


May move, nor kings’ frowns shake his will 


Which is as rock; not warrior winds 


That keep the seas in wild unrest; 
Nor bolt by Jove’s own finger hurled: 
The fragments of a shivered world 
Would crash round him still self-possest. 


Jove’s wandering son reached, thus endowed, 


The fiery bastions of the skies; 
Thus Pollux; with them Cesar lies 
Beside his nectar, radiant-browed. 


Honored for this, by tigers drawn 
Rode Bacchus, reining necks before 
Untamed; for this War’s horses bore 

Quirinus up from Acheron. 


To the pleased gods had Juno said 
In conclave: “Troy is in the dust; 
Troy, by a judge accursed, unjust, 

And that strange woman prostrated. 


“The day Laomedon ignored 
His god-pledged word, resigned to me 
And Pallas ever pure, was she, 

Her people, and their traitor lord. 


“ Now the Greek woman’s guilty guest 
Dazzles no more: Priam’s perjured sons 
Find not against the mighty ones 

Of Greece a shield in Hector’s breast : 


“ And, long drawn out by private jars, 
The war sleeps. Lo! my wrath is o’er: 
And him the Trojan vestal bore 

(Sprung of that hated line) to Mars, 


“No Mars restore I. His be rest 
In halls of light: by him be drained 
The nectar bowl, his place obtained 
In the ealm companies of the bles. 
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«“ While betwixt Rome and Ilion raves 
A length of ocean, where they will 
Rise empires for the exiles still: 

While Paris’s and Priam’s graves 


“ Are trod by kine, and she-wolves breed 
Securely there, unharmed shall stand 
Rome’s lustrous Capitol, her hand 

Curb with proud laws the trampled Mede. 


“ Wide-feared, to far-off climes be borne 
Her story; where the central main 
Europe and Libya parts in twain, 

Where full Nile laves a land of corn: 


“The buried secret of the mine, 
(Best left there) let her dare to spurn, 
Nor unto man’s base uses turn 
Profane hands laying on things divine. 


“ Earth’s utmost end, where’er it be, 
Let her hosts reach; careering proud 
O’er lands where watery rain and cloud, 
Or where wild suns hold revelry. 


“But, to the warriors of Rome, 
Tied by this law, such fates are willed; 
That they seek never to rebuild, 

Too fond, too bold, their grandsires’ home. 


“ With darkest omens, deadliest strife, 
Shall Troy, raised up again, repeat 
Her history ; I the victor fleet 

Shall lead, Jove’s sister and his wife. 


“Thrice let Apollo rear the wall 
Of brass; and thrice my Greeks shall hew 
The fabric down: thrice matrons rue 

In chains their sons’, their husbands’ fall.” 


Ill my light lyre such notes beseem. 
Stay, Muse; nor, wayward still, rehearse 
Sayings of Gods in meager verse 

That may but mar a mighty theme. 
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Jove we call King, whose bolts rive heaven; 
Then a god’s presence shall be felt 
In Ceesar, with whose power the Celt 
And Parthian stout in vain have striven. 


Could Crassus’ men wed alien wives, 
And greet, as sons-in-law, the foe? 
In the foes’ land (oh Romans, oh 

Lost honor!) end, in shame, their lives, 


’Neath the Mede’s sway ? They, Marsians and 
Apulians — shields and rank and name 
Forgot, and that undying flame — 

And Jove still reign, and Rome still stand ? 


This thing wise Regulus could presage: 
He brooked not. base conditions; he 
Set not a precedent to be 

The ruin of a coming age: 


“No,” cried he, “let the captives die, 
Spare not. I saw Rome’s ensigns hung 
In Punie shrines; with sahers, flung 

Down by Rome’s sons ere blood shed. I 


“Saw our free citizens with hands 
Fast pinioned; and, through portals now 
Flung wide, our soldiers troop to plow, 
As once they trooped to waste, the lands. 


“¢ Bought by our gold, our men will fight 
But keener.’ What? ‘To shame would you 
Add loss? As wool, its natural hue 

Once gone, may not be painted white ; 


“True Valor, from her seat once thrust, 

Is not replaced by meaner wares. 

Do stags, delivered from the snares, 
Fight? Then shall he fight, who did trust 


“ His life to foes who spoke a lie: 
And his sword shatter Carthage yet, 
Around whose arms the cords have met, 
A sluggard soul, that feared to die! 
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“ Life, howe’er bought, he treasured: he 
Deemed war a thing of trade. Ah fie! — 
Great art thou, Carthage — towerest high 

O’er shamed and ruined Italy !” 


As one uncitizened — men said — 
He put his wife’s pure kiss away. 
His little children; and did lay 

Stern in the dust his manly head: 


Till those unequaled words had lent 
Strength to the faltering sires of Rome; 
Then from his sorrow-stricken home 

Went forth to glorious banishment. 


Yet knew he, what wild tortures lay 
Before him: knowing, put aside 
His kin, his countrymen — who tried 
To bar his path, and bade him stay : 


He might be hastening on his way, — 
A lawyer freed from business — down 
To green Venafrum, or a town 

Of Sparta, for a holiday. 


EPODE 2, 
Alphius. 


TRANSLATED BY SIR THEODORE MARTIN, 


Happy the man, in busy schemes unskilled, 
Who, living simply, like our sires of old, 

Tills the few acres which his father tilled, 
Vexed by no thoughts of usury or gold ; 


The shrilling clarion ne’er his slumber mars, 
Nor quails he at the howl of angry seas ; 

He shuns the forum, with its wordy jars, 
Nor at a great man’s door consents to freeze, 


The tender vine-shoots, budding into life, 
He with the stately poplar tree doth wed, 
Lopping the fruitless branches with his knife, 
And grafting shoots of promise in their stead 
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Or in some valley, up among the hills, 
Watches his wandering herds of lowing kine, 
Or fragrant jars with liquid honey fills, 
Or shears his silly sheep in sunny shine; 


Or when Autumnus o’er the smiling land 
Lifts up his head with rosy apples crowned, 

Joyful he plucks the pears, which erst his hand 
Graited on the stem they’re weighing to the ground; 


Plucks grapes in noble clusters purple-dyed, 
A gift for thee, Priapus, and for thee, 
Father Sylvanus, where thou dost preside, 
Warding his bounds beneath thy sacred tree. 


Now he may stretch his careless limbs to rest, 
Where some old ilex spreads its sacred roof ; 
Now in the sunshine lie, as likes him best, 
On grassy turf of close elastic woof. 


And streams the while glide on with murmurs low, 
And birds are singing ’mong the thickets deep, 
And fountains babble, sparkling as they flow, 
And with their noise invite to gentle sleep. 


But when grim winter comes, and o’er his grounds 
Seatters its biting snows with angry roar, 

He takes the field, and with a cry of hounds 
Hunts down into the toils the foaming boar; 


Or seeks the thrush, poor starveling, to ensnare, 
Tn filmy net with bait delusive stored, 

Entraps the traveled crane, and timorous hare, 
Rare daintics these to glad his frugal board. 


Who amid joys like these would not forget 

The pangs which love to all its victims bears, 
The fever of the brain, the ceaseless fret, 

And all the heart’s lamentings and despairs ? 


But if a chaste and blooming wife, beside, 

The cheerful home with sweet young blossoms fills, 
Like some stout Sabine, or the sunburnt bride 

Of the lithe peasant of the Apulian hills 
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Who piles the hearth with logs well dried and old 
Against the coming of her wearied lord, 

And, when at eve the cattle seek the fold, 
Drains their full udders of the milky hoard ; 


And bringing forth from her well-tended store 
A jar of wine, the vintage of the year, 

Spreads an unpurchased feast, — oh then, not more 
Could choicest Lucrine oysters give me cheer, 


Or the rich turbot, or the dainty char, 
If ever to our bays the winter’s blast 
Should drive them in its fury from afar; 

Nor were to me a welcomer repast 


The Afric hen or the Ionic snipe, 
Than olives newly gathered from the tree, 
That hangs abroad its clusters rich and ripe, 
Or sorrel, that doth love the pleasant lea, 


Or mallows wholesome for the body’s need, 
Or lamb foredoomed upon some festal day 
In offering to the guardian gods to bleed, 
Or kidling which the wolf hath marked for prey. 


What joy, amidst such feasts, to see the sheep, 
Full of the pasture, hurrying homewards come; 
To see the wearied oxen, as they creep, 
Dragging the upturned plowshare slowly home! 


Or, ranged around the bright and blazing hearth, 
To see the hinds, a house’s surest wealth, 


. Beguile the evening with their simple mirth, 


And all the cheerfulness of rosy health! 


Thus spake the miser Alphius; and, bent 
Upon a country life, called in amain 

The money he at usury had lent ; — 
But ere the month was out, ’twas lent again. 
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Boox III., Opr 29. 


To Mcecenas. 
SRANSLATED BY TALLMADGE A. LAMBERT. 


O thou, Mecenas, who canst trace 

Descent from ’Truria’s royal race, 

My humble store I pray thee grace 
Of unbroached wine, 

And at my board resume the place 
Forever thine! 


Make no delay, but once again 
Forsake wet Tibur’s moistened plain, 
And Aisula, whose fields attain 

The hill’s steep side, 
And Telegon, red with the stain 

Of parricide. 


Thy cloying wealth and honors proud, 
Thy palace rearing to the cloud, 
And all the sycophantic crowd, 
Leave for a time; 
Avoid the din, the smoky shroud 
Of Rome sublime. 


The wealthy ofttimes welcome change; 


And oft the farmer’s humble grange, 

Where cleanliness and health arrange 
The plain repast, 

Restores the brow which cares derange 
And overcast. 


Bright Cepheus rises in the sky, 

And Procyon fiercely burns on high, 

While Leo’s star, of lurid dye, 
Portends the drouth, 

And glowing Phebus, drawing nigh, 
Deserts the south. 


The shepherd, now, and panting sheep 

Close to the thicket’s shading keep, 

And in the cooling streamlet steep 
Their languid limbs ; 

The sluggish waters onward creep 
Uncurled by winds. 
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But thou, engaged in state affairs, 

And pressed by weight of civic cares, 

Must needs inquire what best appears 
For thine own Rome, 

How China, Bactria, Tanais fares, 
The Parthian’s home. 


An all-wise Power conceals from sight 
Our after fortunes, dark or bright, 
And o’er them sets a rayless night 
Of Stygian shade, 
And laughs whenever mortal might 
Would fain invade. 


Enjoy to-day: as yonder stream 

Whose waters, smooth-revolving, seem 

To bear within their depths a gleam 
Of Tuscan sea, 

So life ’neath fortune’s favoring beam 
Flows happily. 


But like those waters when they sweep, 
A swollen torrent, broad and deep, © 
And headlong every stay o’erleap 
In mad eareer, 
So life a turbid course will keep, 
Impelled by care. 


He nobly o’er himself holds sway, 
And truly lives, who thus can say, 
As evening seals each well-spent day: 
“ve lived my life! 
The lather may arouse the sea 
And winds to strife — 


“But lo, he eannot render vain 
What fleeting Time hath backward ta’en, 
Nor yet avoid nor change again 
That which is past. 
Thus, Memory’s joys must e’en remain 
Unto the last!” 


Fair Fortune, pleasing but to grieve, 

Exciting hope but to deceive, 

Exulting when she may bereave 
With keenest pain, 
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The transient honors I receive 
Will take again. 


I praise her — with me — when I see 
Her, fluttering, rise, about to flee; 
I give up all and tranquilly 
Behold her go, 
And seek undowered poverty 
Whence virtues flow. 


Tis not for me, when Afric’s blast 
Bends low the sailless, creaking mast, 
*Tis not for me, with eyes upeast, 
To supplicate 
That through the storm my ship hold fast 
Its precious freight. 


Not mine to strive, with bargaining vows, 
The heavenly deities to rouse, 
Lest my rich Cyprian, Tyrian prows 
Sink on the deep; 
For griefless poverty allows 
Unbroken sleep. 


The Twins my trusting course shall guide 
As o’er the fickle waves I glide, 
Assisted by the winds and tide, 
In my swift bark; 
And every storm [’ll safely ride, 
A scathless mark! 


Boox III., OpE 28. 
Neptune and the Sea Goddesses. 


How shall I honor Neptune best 

On his holiday ? Lyde mine, 

Bring the hoarded Czecuban out with zest, 

Break Wisdom’s guarded line. 

You feel the noontide sun decline, 

Yet as if the fleet day stood still, 
You leave the lingering cask of wine 
With Consul Bibulus’ vintage sign, 

Asleep in the cellar’s chill. 

We will sing by turns of the ocean sire 

And the Nereids’ tresses green ; 
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You first recite to the arching lyre 

Latona’s love, and the arrows dire 
Of Cynthia, fleet-foot queen ; 

The carol done, of her be the tale 
Whom Cnidus’ charms can please, 

Who swan-borne visits her Paphian vale 
And the sun-bright Cyclades ; 

And the song of Night in a minor wail 
Shall fitly follow these. 
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HORACE ON CHARITABLE JUDGMENTS. 
(From the ‘ Satires,”’ I. 3.) 
TRANSLATED BY SIR THEODORE MARTIN, 


Trur love, we know, is blind: defects that blight 
The loved one’s charms escape the lover’s sight, — 
Nay, pass for beauties; as Balbinus shows 

A passion for the wen on Agna’s nose. 

Oh, with our friendships that we did the same, 
And screened our blindness under virtue’s name! 
For we are bound to treat a friend’s defect 

With touch most tender, and a fond respect: 
Even as a father treats a child’s, who hints 

The urchin’s eyes are roguish, if he squints: 

Or if he be as stunted, short, and thick 

As Sisyphus the dwarf, will call him “chick!” 
If crooked all ways, in back, in legs, and thighs, 
With softening phrases will the flaw disguise. 

So, if one friend too close a fist betrays, 

Let us ascribe it to his frugal ways; 

Or is another — such we often find — 

To flippant jest and braggart talk inclined, 

’Tis only from a kindly wish to try 

To make the time ’mongst friends go lightly by; 
Another’s tongue is rough and overfree, 

Let’s call it bluntness and sincerity ; 

Another’s choleric —him we must screen, 

As cursed with feelings for his peace too keen. 
This is the course, methinks, that makes a friend, 
And having made, secures him to the end. 
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(Pusrivus Ovipius Naso, the youngest of the great Augustan poets, was born 
B.c, 43, the year after Ceesar’s murder, and died a.p. 17, three years after Aus 
gustus. He was of Sulmo in the Apennines, a landholder like Tibullus and Pro- 
pertius, and, unlike them, kept his estate. He settled at Rome and filled some 
minor cffices, but led an easy, ploasure-secking life. But he became involved, 
seemingly, in the dreadful family scandal which clonded Augustus’ later years 
and ruined his political family plans; his *¢ Art of Love’? was regarded as one 
of the influences which had made Roman society so rotten ; and he was banished 
to Tomi on the Danube, a barbarous village of Grecized Goths, where he lived 
the ten remaining years of his life. His ‘‘ Metamorphoses ’? have been trans- 
lated, adapted, and used as subjects, in every European language ; his ‘+ Fasti’? 
poetized the Roman religious rites; his Elegies ranked him as one of the great 
quartet (see Tibullus) ; his Ipistles have been brilliantly and repeatedly trans- 
lated. He wrote also ‘‘ Remedia Amoris,”’ a sort of apology for the ‘* Ars Ama- 
toria’’; a tragedy, ‘‘ Medea”; the ‘* Heroides,’’ on the old myths; and others. ] 


SAPPHO TO PHAON, 
From the ‘‘ Epistles’? : Pope’s translation). 
p I 


Say, lovely youth, that doth my heart command, 
Can Phaon’s eyes forget his Sappho’s hand ? 
Must then her name the wretched writer prove, 
To thy remembrance lost, as to thy love ? 

Ask not the cause that I new members choose, 
The lute neglected, and the Lyric Muse. 

Love taught ny tears in sadder notes to flow, 
And tuned my heart to elegies of woe. 

I burn, I burn, as when through ripened corn 
By driving winds the spreading flames are borne. 
Phaon to Etna’s scorching fields retires, 

While I consume with more than Etna’s fires! 
No more my soul a charm in music finds, 
Music has charins alone for peaceful minds: 
Soft scenes of solitude no more can please, 
Love enters there, and I’m my own disease. 

No more the Lesbian dames my passion move, 
Once the dear objects of my guilty love; 

All other loves are lost in only thine, 

Ah, youth ungrateful to a flame like mine! 
Whom would not all those blooming charms surprise, 
Those heavenly looks, and dear deluding eyes ? 
The harp and bow would you like Phoebus bear, 
A brighter Pheebus Phaon might appear; 
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Would you with ivy wreathe your flowing hair, 
Not Bacchus’ self with Phaon could compare: 

Yet Phoebus loved, and Bacchus felt the flame, 
One Daphne warmed, and one the Cretan dame ; 
Nymphs that in verse no more could rival me, 
Than e’en those gods contend in charms with thee, . « ¢ 
Brown as I am, an Ethiopian dame 

inspired young Perseus with a generous flame ; 
Turtles and doves of different hues unite, 

And glossy jet is paired with shining white. 

Tf to no charms thou wilt thy heart resign, 

But such as merit, such as equal thine, 

By none, alas! by none thou canst be moved: 
Phaon alone by Phaon must be loved! 

Yet once thy Sappho could thy cares employ ; 
Once in her arms you centered all your joy: 
No time the dear remembrance can remove, 
For, oli! how vast a memory has love! 

My music, then you could not ever hear, 

And all my words were music to your ear. 

You stopped with kisses my enchanting tongue, 
And found my kisses sweeter than my song. 

In all I pleased, but most in what was best; 
And the last joy was dearer than the rest. 
Then with each word, each glance, each motion fired, 
You still enjoyed, and yet you still desired, 
Till all dissolving in the trance we lay, 

And in tumultuous raptures died away... . 


O scarce a youth, yet scarce a tender boy! 

O useful time for lovers to employ ! 

Pride of thy age and glory of thy race, 

Come to these arms, and melt in this embrace ! 
The vows you never will return, receive ; 

And take at least the love you will not give. 

See, while I write, my words are lost in tears! 
The less my sense, the more my love appears. 
Sure ’twas not much to bid one kind adieu ; 

(At least to feign was never hard to you!) 
“Parewell, my Lesbian love,” you might have said ; 
Or coldly thus, “Tarewell, oh Lesbian maid!” 
No tear did you, no parting kiss receive, 

Nor knew I then how much I was to grieve. 

No lover’s gift, your Sappho could confer, 

And wrongs and woes were all you left with her. 
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No charge I gave you, and no charge could give, 
But this, “ Be mindful of your loves, and live.” 
Now by the Nine, those powers adored by me, 
And Love, the god that ever waits on thee, 
When first I heard (from whom I hardly knew) 
That you were fled, and all my joys with you, 
Like some sad statue, speechless, pale I stood, 
Grief chilled my breast, and stopped my freezing blood; 
No sigh to rise, no tear had power to flow, 
Fixed in a stupid lethargy of woe: 

But when its way the impetuous passion found, 
1 rend my tresses, and my breast I wound ; 

I rave, then weep; I curse, and then complain; 
Now swell to rage, now melt in tears again ; 
Not fiercer pangs distract the mournful dame 
Whose firstborn infant feeds the funeral flame. ... 
Stung with my love, and furious with despair, 
All torn my garments, and my bosom bare, 

My woes, thy crimes, I to the world proclaim : 
Such inconsistent things are love and shame ! 
*Tis thou art all my care and my delight, 

My daily longing, and my dream by night. 

O night, more pleasing than the brightest day, 
When fancy gives what absence takes away, 
And dressed in all its visionary charms, 
Restores my fair deserter to my arms!.. . 
But when with day, the sweet delusions fly, 
And all things wake to life and joy, but I; 

As if once more forsaken, I complain, 

And close my eyes to dream of you again. 


LAopAMIA TO PROTESILAUS 
(Translated by Miss E. Garland.) 


Ah! Trojan women (happier far than we), 
Fain in your lot would I partaker be! 

If ye must mourn o’er some dead hero’s bier, 
And all the dangers of the war are near, 

With you at least the fair and youthful bride 
May arm her husband, in becoming pride ; 

Lift the fierce helmet to his gallant brow, 
And, with a trembling hand, his sword bestow ; 
With fingers all unused the weapon brace, 
Aud gaze with fondest love upon his face! 
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How sweet to both this office she will make — 
How many a kiss receive —how many take! 
When all equipped she leads him from the door, 
Her fond commands how oft repeating o’er: — 
“Return victorious, and thine arms enshrine — 
Return, beloved, to these arms of mine!” 

Nor shal! these fond commands be all in vain, 
Her hero-husband will return again. — 

Amid the battle’s din and clashing swords 

He still will listen to her parting words ; 

And, if more prudent, still, ah! not less brave, 
One thought for her and for his home will save. 


Tur Rina. 
(Translated by A. A. Brodribb.) 


Sign of my too presumptuous flame, 
To fairest Celia haste, nor linger, 
And may she gladly breathe my name, 
And gayly put thee on her finger! 


Suit her as I myself, that she 
May fondle thee with murmured blessing; 
Caressed by Celia! Who could be 
Unenvious of such sweet caressing ? 


Had I Medea’s magie art, 
Or Proteus’ power of transformation, 
Then would ! blithely play thy part, 
The happiest trinket in creation! 


Oh! on her bosom I would fall, 

Her finger guiding all too lightly 3 
Or else be magically small, 

Fearing to be discarded nightly. 


And I her ruby lips would kiss 

(What mortal’s fortune could be better ?) 
As oft allowed to seal my bliss 

As she desires to seal a letter. 


Now go, these are delusions bright 
Of idle Fancy’s idlest scheming ; 
Tell her to read the token right — 
Tell her how sweet is true love’s dreaming. 
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Enecy on Tisurivs. 
(Translated by Professor J. P. Nichol.) 


Tf bright Aurora mourned for Memnon’s fate, 
Or the fair Thetis wept Achilles slain, 

And the sad sorrows that on mortals wait 

- Can ever move celestial hearts with pain — 


Come, doleful Elegy! too just a name! 
Unbind thy tresses fair, in loose attire, 

For he, thy bard, the herald of thy fame, 
TrBuLtus, burns upon the funeral pyre. 


Ah, lifeless corse! Lo! Venus’ boy draws near 
With upturned quiver and with shattered bow; 

His torch extinguished, see him toward the bier 
With drooping wings disconsolately go. 


He smites his heaving breast with cruel blow, 

Those straggling locks, his neck all streaming round, 
Receive the tears that fastly trickling flow, 

While sobs convulsive from his lips resound. 


In guise like this, Iulus, when of yore 
His dear Atneas died, he sorrowing went; 
Now Venus wails as when the raging boar 
The tender thigh of her Adonis rent. 


We bards are named the gods’ peculiar care; 
Nay, some declare that poets are divine ; 

Yet forward death no holy thing can spare, 
’Round all his dismal arms he dares entwine. 


Did Orpheus’ mother aid, or Linus’ sire ? 
That one subdued fierce lions by his song 
Availed not; and, they say, with plaintive lyre 
The god mourned Linus, woods and glades among, 


Meonides, from whose perennial lay 
Flow the rich fonts of the Pierian wave 
To wet the lips of bards, one dismal day 
Sent down to Orceus and the gloomy grave — 


Him, too, Avernus holds in drear empicy ; 
Only his songs escape the greedy pile; 
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His work remains — the mighty wars of Troy, 
And the slow web, unwove by nightly guile. 


Live a pure life; —yet death remains thy doom: 
Be pious; —ere from sacred shrines you rise, 

Death drags you heedless to the hollow tomb! 
Confide in song —lo! there Tibullus lies. 


Searce of so creat a soul, thus lowly laid, 
Enough remains to fill this little urn; 

O holy bard! were not the flames afraid 
That hallowed corse thus ruthlessly to burn ? 


These might devour the heavenly halls that shine 
With gold —they dare a villany so deep: 

Sue turned who holds the Erycinian shrine, 
And there are some who say she turned to weep. 


Yet did the base soil of a stranger land 
Not hold him nameless; as the spirit fled 
His mother closed his eyes with gentle hand, 
And paid the last sad tribute to the dead. 


Here, with thy wretched mother’s woe to wait, 
Thy sister came with loose dishevelled hair ; 
Nemesis kisses thee, and thy earlier mate — 
They watched the pyre when all had left it bare. 


Departing, Delia faltered, “ Thou wert true, 
The Fates were cheerful then, when I was thine; * 
The other, “Say, what hast thou here to do?” 
Dying, he clasped his failing hand in mine. 


Ah, yet, if any part of us remains 

But name and shadow, Albius is not dead; 
And thou, Catullus, in Elysian plains, 

With Calvus see the ivy crown his head. 


Thou, Gallus, prodigal of life and blood, 
If false the charge of amity betrayed, 

And aught remains across the Stygian flood, 
Shalt meet him yonder with thy happy shade. 


Refined Tibullus! thou art joined to those 
Living in calm communion with the blest ; 

In peaceful urn thy quiet bones repose — 
May earth lie lightly where thy ashes rest 
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AcIs AND GALATEA. 
(From the ‘‘ Metamorphoses ’’: Dryden’s translation. ) 


Acis, the lovely youth, whose loss IT mourn, 
From Faunus and the nymph Symethis born, 
Was both his parents’ pleasure; but to me 
Was all that love could make a lover be. 

The gods our minds in mutual bands did join: 
I was his only joy, and he was mine. 

Now sixteen summers the sweet youth had seen; 
And doubtful down began to shade his chin: 
When Polyphemus first disturbed our joy, 

And loved me fiercely as I loved the boy. 

Ask not which passion in my soul was higher, 
My last aversion, or my first desire: 

Nor this the greater was, nor that the less; 
Both were alike, for both were in excess. 

Thee, Venus, thee both heaven and earth obey; 
Immense thy power, and boundless is thy sway. 
The Cyclops, who defied th’ ethereal throne, 
And thought no thunder louder than his own, 
The terror of the woods, and wilder far 

Than wolves in plains, or bears in forests are, 
Th’ inhuman host, who made his bloody feasts 
On mangled meinbers of his butchered guests, 
Yet felt the force of love, and fierce desire, 
And burned for me with unrelenting fire: 
Forgot his caverns, and his woolly care, 
Assumed the softness of a lover’s air: 

And combed, with teeth of rakes, his rugged hair, 
Now with a crooked scythe his beard he sleeks, 
And mows the stubborn stubble of his cheeks: 
Now in the crystal stream he looks, to try 

His simagres, and rolls his glaring eye. 

His cruelty and thirst of blood are lost, 

And ships securely sail along the coast. 

The prophet Telemus (arrived by chance 
Where Atna’s summits to the seas advance, 
Who marked the tracks of every bird that flew, 
And sure presages from their flying drew) 
Foretold the Cyclops, that Ulysses’ hand 
In his broad eye should thrust a flaming brand. 
The giant, with a scornful grin, replied, 
“Vain augur, thou hast falsely prophesied; 
Already Love his flaming brand has tossed; 
Looking on two fair eyes, my sight I lost.” 
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Thus, warned in vain, with stalking pace he strode, 
And stamped the margin of the briny flood 
With heavy steps; and, weary, sought again 
The cool retirement of his gloomy den. 
A promontory, sharpening by degrees, 
Ends in a wedge, and overlooks the seas: 
On either side, below, the water flows: 
This airy walk the giant lover chose; 
Here on the midst he sat; his flocks, unled, 
Their shepherd followed, and securely fed. 
A pine so burly, and of length so vast, 
That sailing ships required it for a mast, 
He wielded for a staff, his steps to guide: 
But laid it by, his whistle while he tried. 
A hundred reeds, of a, rodigious growth, 
Scarce made a pipe proportioned to his mouth: 
Which when he gave it wind, the rocks around, 
And watery plains, the dreadful hiss resound. 
I heard the ruffian shepherd rudely blow, 
Where, in a hollow cave, I sat below; 
On Acis’ bosom I my head reclined: 
And still preserve the poem in my mind. 
“QO lovely Galatea, whiter far 
Than falling snows, and rising lilies are; 
More flowery than the meads; as crystal bright: 
Erect as alders, and of equal height: 
More wanton than a kid; more sleek thy skin 
Than orient shells, that on the shores are seen: 
Than apples fairer, when the boughs»they lade; 
Pleasing as winter suns, or summer shade: 
More grateful to the sight than goodly plains; 
And softer to the touch than down of swans, 
Or curds new turned; and sweeter to the taste 
Than swelling grapes, that to the vintage haste: 
More clear than ice, or running streams, that stray 
Through garden plots, but, ah! more swift than they. 
“Yet, Galatea, harder to be broke 
Than bullocks, unreclaimed to bear the yoke: 
And far more stubborn than the knotted oak: 
Like sliding streams, impossible to hold; 
Like them fallacious; like their fountains, cold: 
More warping than the willow, to decline 
My warm embrace; more brittle than the vine; 
Immovable, and fixed in thy disdain; 
Rough as these rocks, and of a harder grain: 
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More violent than is the rising flood; 

And the praised peacock is not half so proud : 
Fierce as the fire, and sharp as thistles are; 
And more outrageous than a mother bear: 
Deaf as the billows to the vows I make; 

And more revengeful than a trodden snake: 
In swiftness fleeter than the flying hind, 

Or driven tempests, or the driving wind. 

All other faults with patience I can bear; 
But swiftness is the vice I only fear. 

“Yet, if you knew me well, you would not shun 
My love, but to my wished embraces run: 
Would languish in your turn, and court my stay; 
And much repent of your unwise delay. 

‘““My palace, in the living rock, is made 
By nature’s hand; a spacious pleasing shade; 
Which neither heat can pierce, nor cold invade. 
My garden filled with fruits you may behold, 
And grapes in clusters, imitating gold; 

Some blushing bunches of a purple hue: 

And these, and those, are all reserved for you. 
Red strawberries in shades expecting stand 
Proud to be gathered by so white a hand; 
Autumnal cornels latter fruit provide, 

And plums, to tempt you, turn their glossy side: 
Not those of common kinds; but such alone, 
As in Pheacian orchards might have grown: 
Nor chestnuts shall be wanting to your food, 
Nor garden fruits, nor wildings of the wood; 
The laden boughs for you alone shall bear; 
And yours shall be the product of the year. 

“The flocks, you see, are all my own; beside 
The rest that woods and winding valleys hide; 
And those that folded in the caves abide. 

Ask not the numbers of my growing store; 
Who knows how many, knows he has no more. 
Nor will I praise my cattle; trust not me, 
But judge yourself, and pass your own decree: 
Behold their swelling dugs; the sweepy weight 
Of ewes, that sink beneath the milky freight; 
In the warm folds their tender lambkins lie; 
Apart from kids, that call with human ery. 
New milk in nut-brown bowls is duly served 
For daily drink; the rest for cheese reserved. 
Nor are these household dainties all my store: 
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The fields and forests will afford us more; 

The deer, the hare, the goat, the savage boar: 
All sorts of venison; and of birds the best; 

A pair of turtles taken from the nest. 

I walked the mountains, and two cubs I found, 
Whose dam had left ’em on the naked ground; 
So like, that no distinction could be seen; 

So pretty, they were presents for a queen; 
And so they shall; I took them both away; 
And keep, to be companions of your play. 

“Oh raise, fair nymph, your beauteous face above 
The waves; nor scorn my presents, and my love. 
Come, Galatea, come, and view my face; 

I late beheld it in the watery glass, 

And found it lovelier than I feared it was. 
Survey my towering stature, and my size; 

Not Jove, the Jove you dream, that rules the skies, 
sears such a bulk, or is so largely spread: 

My locks (the plenteous harvest of my head) 
Hang o’er my manly face; and dangling down, 
As with a shady grove, my shoulders crown. 
Nor think, because my lmbs and body bear 

A thick-set underwood of bristling hair, 

My shape deformed: what fouler sight can be 

Than the bald branches of a leafless tree? 

Foul is the steed without a flowing mane, 

And birds, without their feathers, and their train. 

Wool decks the sheep; and man receives a grace 
From bushy limbs, and from a bearded face. 

My forehead with a single eye is filled, 

Round as a ball, and ample as a shield. 

The glorious lamp of heaven, the radiant sun, 

Is nature’s eye; and she’s content with one. 

Add, that my father sways your seas, and I, 
Like you, am of the watery family. 

I make you his, in making you my own; 

You I adore, and kneel to you alone: 

Jove, with his fabled thunder, I despise, 

And only fear the lightning of your eyes. - 
Frown not, fair nymph; yet I could bear to be 

Disdained, if others were disdained with me. 

But to repulse the Cyclops, and prefer 

The love of Acis, heavens! I cannot bear. 

But let the stripling please himself; nay more, 
Please you, though that’s the thing I most abhor; 
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The boy shall find, if e’er we cope in fight, 
These giant limbs endued with giant might. 
His living bowels from his belly torn, 
And scatteted limbs, shall on the flood be borne, 
Thy flood, ungrateful nymph; and fate shall find 
That way for thee and Acis to be joined, 
For, oh! I burn with love, and thy disdain 
Augments at once my passion and my pain. 
Translated Aitna flames within my heart, 
And thou, inhuman, wilt not ease my smart.” 
Lamenting thus in vain, he rose, and strode 
With furious paces to the neighboring wood: 
Restless his feet, distracted was his walk; 
Mad were his motions, and confused his talk. 
Mad as the vanquished bull, when forced to yield 
His lovely mistress, and forsake the field. 
Thus far unseen I saw: when, fatal chance 
His looks ‘directing, with a sudden glance, 
Acis and I were to his sight betrayed; 
Where, naught suspecting, we securely played. 
From his wide mouth a bellowing ery he cast; 
“T see, I see! but this shall be your last.” 
A roar so loud made Aitna to rebound; 
And all the Cyclops labored in the sound. 
Affrighted with his monstrous voice, I fled, 
And in the neighboring ocean plunged my head. 
Poor Acis turned his back, and, “Help,” he said, 
“Help, Galatea! help, my parent gods, 
And take me dying to your deep abodes! ” 
The Cyclops followed; but he sent before 
A rib, which from the living rock he tore: 
Though but an angle reached him of the stone, 
The mighty fragment was enough alone 
To crush all Acis; ’twas too late to save, 
But what the Fates allowed to give, I gave: 
That Acis to his lineage should return, 
And roll, among the river gods, his urn. 
Straight issued from the stone a stream of blood; 
Which lost the purple, mingling with the flood. 
Then like a troubled torrent it appeared; 
The torrent too, in little space, was cleared. 
The stone was cleft, and through the yawning chink 
New reeds arose, on the new river’s brink. 
The rock, from out its hollow womb, disclosed 
A sound like water in its course opposed: 
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When (wondrous to behold) full in the flood 

Up starts a youth, and navel-high he stood. 
Horns from his temples: and either horn 

Thick wreaths of reeds (his native growth) adorn. 
Were not his stature taller than before, 

His bulk augmented, and his beauty more, 

His color blue, for Acis he might pass: 

And Acis changed into a stream he was. 

But mine no more, he rolls along the plains 

With rapid motion, and his name retains. 
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JENEAS’ JOURNEY TO HADES. 
By VIRGIL. 
(Translated by Sir Charles Bowen.) 


{Pusxtius Vircirius Maro, the great Roman epic poet, was born near 
Mantua, b.c. 70, and finely educated. Stripped of his estate in Augustus’ con- 
fiscations, he regained it, like Horace, through Mecenas’ influence ; became the 
friend of both, and also of Augustus, with whom he was traveling when he 
died, B.c. 19. His works are the ‘‘ Eclogues”? or ‘‘ Bucolics’’ (only part of them 
pastorals, however), modeled on Theocritus’ idyls; the ‘‘ Georgics,’’ a poetical 
treatise on practical agriculture which made farming the fashionable ‘‘ fad ”’ for 
a time; and the ‘‘neid,’’? an epic on the adventures of neas, the mythical 
founder of Rome, — imitative of Homer’s form and style. ] 

[Sm Cuarites Synce CuristopHerR Bowrn: An English judge and trans- 
lator ; born at Gloucestershire, England, in 1835; died April 9, 1894. He was 
educated at Rugby, and at Balliol College, Oxford, where he took three of the 
great university prizes. Called to the bar in 1861, he became judge of the 
Queen’s Bench in 1879, and lord justice in the Court of Appeal in 1882. His 
\iterary reputation rests upon a translation into English verse of Virgil’s 
‘* Eclogues”? and the first six books of the “ Aneid.’’] 


WeePINnG he spake, then gave to his flying vessels the rein, 
Gliding at last on the wind to Euboxan Cume’s plain. 
Seaward the bows are pointed; an anchor’s hook to the land 
Fastens the ships, and the sterns in a long line border the strand. 
Troy’s young warriors leap with exultant hearts from the bark 
Forth upon Italy’s soil. Some look for the fiery spark 
Hid in the secret veins of the flint; some scour the profound 
Forest, and wild beast’s cover, and show where waters abound. 
While the devout neas a temple seeks on the height, 
Phoebus’s mountain throne, and a cavern vast as the night, 
Where in mysterious darkness the terrible Sibyl lies, 
Maiden upon whose spirit the Delian seer of the skies 
Breathes his immortal thought, and the knowledge of doom untold. 
Soon they arrive at Diana’s grove and her palace of gold. 
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lying, as legends tell, from the thraldom of Minos the king, 
Diedalus, brastihe the Wee. seb forth on adventurous wing, 
Sailed for the ice-bound north by a way wunimagined and strange ; 
Airily poising at last upon this Chalcidian range, 

Here first touching the land, to Apollo hallowed his hight 

Oarage of wings; and a temple colossal built on the site. 

Graved on the doors is the death of Androgeos; yonder in turn 
Attiea’s land, condemned each year in atonement to yield 

Seven of her children; the lots are drawn, still standing the urn; 
Rising from midmost ocean beyond them, Crete is revealed. 

Here is the gloomy romance of the bull, and Pasiphae’s blind 
Fantasy. Here the twiformed Minotaur, two bodies combined, 
Record of lawless love; there, marvelous labor, were shaped 
Palace and winding mazes, from whence no feet had escaped, 
Fiad not Deedalus pitied the lorn princess and her love, 

And of himself unentangled the woven trick of the grove, 
Guiding her savior’s steps with a thread. Thee, too, he had wrought, 
Icarus, into the picture, had grief not baffled the thought. 

Twice he essayed upon golil to engrave thine agony, twice 
Faltered the hands of the father, and fell. ach noble device 
Long their eyes had perused, but Achates now is in sight; 

With him the priestess comes, dread servant of Phoebus and Night, 
Daughter of Glaucus the seer. To the Trojan monarch she eries: 
“?Tis not au hour, Atuneas, for feasting yonder thine eyes. 

Better to slaughter from herds unyoked seven oxen and seven 
Ewes of the yester year, as a choice oblation to Heaven.” 

Then, as the ministers hasten the rites ordained to prepare, 

Into the depth of the temple she bids Troy’s children repair. 


There is a cavern hewn in the mountain’s enormous side, 

Reached by a hundred gates, and a hundred passages wide. 

Thence roll voices a hundred, the seer’s revelations divine. 

When by the doors they stood: “’Tis the hour to inquire of the shrine,” 
Cried the illumined maiden: “The God! lo, here is the God!” 
Even as she spake, while still on the threshold only she trod, 
Sudden her countenance altered, her cheek grew pale as in death, 
Loose and disordered her fair hair flew, heart panted for breath, 
3030m with madness heaved. More lofty than woman’s her frame, 
More than mortal her voice, as the presence of Deity came 

Nearer upon her. “ And art thou slow to petition the shrine, 
‘Troy’s Atneas a laggard at prayer ?—naught else will incline 

This charmed temple, ” she cries, “its colossal doors to unclose.” 
Then stands silent. The veteran bones of the Teucrians froze, 
Chilled with terror, and prayer from the heart of the monarch arose: 
“ Phobus! compassionate ever to Troy in the hour of her woe, 
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Who against haughty Achilles of old didst prosper the bow 
Bent by the Dardan Paris, beneath thine auspices led 

Many a sea I have traveled around great continents spread, 

Far as Massylian tribes and the quicksands lining their plain. 
Italy’s vanishing regions, behold, thy people attain! 

Here may the evil fate of the Trojans leave us at last! 

Spare, for ’tis mercy’s hour, this remnant of Pergama’s race, 
Gods and goddesses all, whose jealous eyes in the past 

Looked upon Ilion’s glories! From thee I implore one grace, 
Prophet of Heaven, dark seer of the future. Grant us the debt, 
Long by the destinies owed us —a kingdom promised of yore — 
Foot upon Latium’s borders at length may Teucrians set, 
Bearing their household gods by the tempests tossed evermore! 
I, their votary grateful, in Phoebus’ and 'Trivia’s praise 

Hewn from the solid marble a glorious fane will raise, 

Call by Apollo’s name his festival. Also for thee 

Shall in our future kingdom a shrine imperial be. 

There shall thine own dark sayings, the mystic fates of our line, 
Gracious seer, be installed, and a priesthood chosen be thine. 
Only intrust not to leaves thy prophecy, maiden divine, 

Lest in disorder, the ight winds’ sport, they be driven on the air; 
Chant thyself the prediction.” His lips here ended from prayer. 


Still untamed of Apollo, to stature terrible grown, 

Raves the prophetic maid in her cavern, fain to dethrone 

This great God who inspires her —the more with bit doth he schon 
Fiery mouth and rebellious bosom and mold her to rule. 

Wide on a sudden the hundred enormous mouths of her lair 

Fly, of themselves unclosing, and answer floats on the air: 
“Thou who hast ended at last with the dangers dread of the sea, 
Greater on land still wait thee. Lavinium’s kingdom afar 
Teucria’s children shall find — of that ancient terror be free — 
Yet shall repent to have found it. I see grim visions of war, 
Tiber foaming with blood. Once more shall a Simois flow, 
Xanthus be there once more, and the tents of a Dorian foe. 
“onder in Latium rises a second Achilles, and born, 

Hiven as the first, of a goddess; and neither at night nor at morn 
Ever shall Juno leave thee, the Trojans’ enemy sworn, 

While thou pleadest for succor, besieging in misery sore 

Each far people and city around Ausonia’s shore! 

So shall a bride from the stranger again thy nation destroy, 
Once more foreign espousals a great woe bring upon Troy. 

Yield not thou to disasters, confront them boldly, and more 
Boldly — as destiny lets thee —and first from a town of the Greek, 
Marvel to say, shall be shown thee the way salvation to seek.” 
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So from her awful shrine the Cumezan Sibyl intones 

Fate’s revelation dread, till the cavern echoes her groans, 

Robing her truths in gloom. So shakes, as she fumes in unrest, 
Phoebus his bridle reins, while plunging the spur in her breast. 
After her madness ceased and her lips of frenzy were still, 

Thus Aineas replied: “No vision, lady, of ill 

Comes unimagined now to the exile here at thy door; 

Each has he counted and traversed already in spirit before. 

One sole grace I entreat — since these be the gates, it is said, 
Sacred to Death and the twilight lake by the Acheron fed — 
Leave to revisit the face of the sire I have loved so well; 

Teach me the way thyself, and unlock yon portals of hell. 

This was the sire I bore on my shoulders forth from the flame, 
Brought through a thousand arrows, that vexed our flight as we came, 
Safe from the ranks of the foeman. He shared my journey with me; 
Weak as he was, braved ocean, the threats of sky and of sea; 
More than the common strength or the common fate of the old. 
’Tis at his bidding, his earnest prayer long since, I am fain 

Thus in petition to seek thy gate. With compassion behold 
Father and son, blest maid, for untold thy power, nor in vain 
Over the groves of Avernus hath Hecate set thee to reign. 

Grace was to Orpheus granted, his bride from the shadows to bring 
Strong in the power of his lyre and its sounding Thracian string. 
Still in his turn dies Pollux, a brother’s life to redeem, 

Travels and ever retravels the journey. Why of the great 
Theseus tell thee, or why of Alcides mighty relate ? 

My race, even as theirs, is descended from Jove the supreme.” 

So evermore he repeated, and still to the altar he clung. 

She in reply: “Great Hero, of heaven’s high lineage sprung, 

Son of Anchises of Troy, the descent to Avernus is hght; 

Death’s dark gates stand open, alike through the day and the night. 
But to retrace thy steps and emerge to the sunlight above, 

This is the toil and the trouble. A few, whom Jupiter’s love 
Favors, or whose bright valor has raised them thence to the skies, 
Born of the gods, have succeeded. On this side wilderness hes, 
Black Coeytus around it his twilight waters entwines. 

Still, if such thy desire, and if thus thy spirit inclines 

Twice to adventure the Stygian lake, twice look on the dark 
Tartarus, and it delights thee on quest so wild to embark, 

Learn what first to perform. On a tree no sun that receives 
Hides one branch all golden —its yielding stem and its leaves — 
Sacred esteemed to the queen of the shadows. Forests of night 
Cover it, sloping valleys inclose it around from the light. 
Subterranean gloom and its mysteries only may be 

Reached by the mortal who gathers the golden growth of the tree. 
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This for her tribute chosen the lovely Proserpina needs 

Aye to be brought her. The one bough broken, another su eceeds, 
Also of gold, and the spray bears leaf of a metal as bright. 

Deep in the forest explore, and if once thou find it aright, 

Pluck it; the branch will follow, of its own grace and design, 
Should thy destiny call thee; or else no labor of thine 

Ever will move it, nor ever thy hatchet conquer its might. 

Yea, and the corpse of a friend, although thou know’st not,” she saith. 
“Lies upon shore unburied, and taints thy vessels with death, 
While thou tarriest here at the gate thy future to know. 

Carry him home to his rest, in the grave his body bestow; 
Death’s black cattle provide for the altar; give to the shades 
This first lustrai oblation, and so on the Stygian glades, 

Even on realms where never the feet of the living come, 

Thou shalt finally look.” Then, closing her lips, she was dumb. 


Sadly, with downecast eyes, 4ineas turns to depart, 

Leaving the cave; on the issues dark foretold by her words 
Pondering much in his bosom. Achates, trusty of heart, 

Paces beside him, plunged in a musing deep as his lord’s. 

Many the troubled thoughts that in ranging talk they pursue — 
Who is the dead companion the priestess spake of, and who 
Yonder unburied lies? And advancing thither, they find 

High on the beach Misenus, to death untimely consigned, 
olus-born Misenus, than whom no trumpeter bright 

Blew more bravely for battle, or fired with music the fight; 
Comrade of Hector great, who at Hector’s side to the war 
Marched, by his soldier’s spear and his trumpet known from afar. 
After triumphant Achilles his master slew with the sward, 
Troy’s Aineas he followed, a no less glorious lord. 

Now while over the deep he was sounding his clarion sweet, 

In wild folly defying the Ocean Gods to compete, 

Envious Triton, lo! —if the legend merit belief — 

Drowned him, before he was ware, in the foaming waves of a reef 
All now, gathered around him, uplift their voices in grief, 
Foremost the faithful chieftain. Anon to their tasks they hie; 
Speed, though weeping sorely, the Sibyl’s mission, and vie 
Building the funeral altar with giant trees to the sky. 


Into the forest primeval, the beasts’ dark cover, they go; 

Pine trees fall with a erash and the holm oaks ring to the blow. 
Ash-hewn timbers and fissile oaks with the wedges are rent ; 
Massive ash trees roll from the mountains art the descent: 
Foremost strides Aineas, as ever, guiding the way, 

Cheering his men, and equipped with a forester’s ax as they. 
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Loug in his own sad thoughts he is plunged — then raising his eyes 

Over the measureless forest, uplifts his prayer to the slvesh 

“QO that in this great thicket the golden branch of the tree 

Might be revealed! lor in all she related yonder of thee 

Iver, alas! Misenus, the prophetess spake too true.” 

Lo! at the words twain doves came down through the heavenly blue, 

And at his side on the green turf lighted. The hero of ‘Troy 

Knows the celestial birds of his mother, and cries with joy : 

“Guide us, if ever a way be, and cleaving swiftly the skies, 

Wing for the grove where in shadow a golden branch overlies 

One all-favored spot. Nor do thou in an hour that is dark, 

Mother, desert thy son!” So saying, he pauses to mark 

What be the omens, and whither the birds go. They in their flight, 

Soaring, and lighting to feed, keep still in the Teucrians’ sight. 

When they have come to the valley of baleful Avernus, the pair, 

Shooting aloft, float up through a bright and radiant air ; 

Both on a tree they have chosen at length their pinions fold 

Through whose branches of green is a wavering glimmer of gold. 

As in the winter forest a mistletoe often ye see 

Bearing a foliage young, no growth of its own oak tree, 

Circling the rounded boles with a leafage of yellowing bloom; 

Such was the branching gold, as it shone through the aie oak’s 
gloom, 

So in the light wind rustled the foil. Atneas with bold 

Ardor assails it, breaks from the tree the reluctant gold; 

Then to the Sibyl’s palace in triumph carries it home, 


Weeping for dead Misenus the Trojan host on the shore 

Now to his thankless ashes the funeral offerings bore. 

Rich with the resinous pine and in oak-hewn timbers cased 

Rises a giant pyre, in its sides dark foliage laced ; 

Planted in front stand branches of cypress, gifts to the grave ; 

Over it hang for adornment the gleaming arms of the brave. 

Some heat fountain water, the mcelaiite caldron prepare ; 

Clay-cold limbs then wash and anoint. Wails sound on the air. 

Dirge at an end, the departed is placed on the funeral bed ; 

O’er him they fling bright raiment, the wonted attire of the dead. 

Others shoulder the ponderous bier, sad service of death ; 

Some in ancestral fashion the lighted torches beneath 

Hold with averted eyes. High blaze on the burning pyre 

Incense, funeral viands, and ‘il outpoured on the fire. 

After the ashes have fallen and flames are leaping no more, 

Wine on the smouldering relics and cinders thirsty they pour 

Next in a vessel of brass Coryneus gathers the bones, 

Thrice bears puxe spring water around Troy’s sorrowing sons, 
you. y.—ia 
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Sprinkles it o’er them in dew, from the bough of an olive in bloom, 
Gives lustration to all, then bids farewell to the tomb. 

3ut the devout Aineas a vast grave builds on the shore, 

Places upon it the warrior’s arms, his trumpet and oar, 

Close to the sky-capped hill that from hence Misenus is hight, 
Keeping through endless ages his glorious memory bright. 


Finished the task, to accomplish the Sibyl’s behest they sped. 
There was a cavern deep, — with a yawning throat and a dread, — 
Shingly and rough, by a somber lake and a forest of night 
Sheltered from all approach. No bird wings safely her flight 
Over its face, — from the gorges exhales such poisonous breath, 
Rising aloft to the skies in a vapor laden with death. 
Here four sable oxen the priestess ranges in line; 
Empties on every forehead a brimming beaker of wine; 
Casts on the altar fire, as the first fruits due to the dead, 
Hair from between both horns of the victim, plucked from its head, 
Loudly on Hecate calls, o’er heaven and the shadows supreme. 
Others handle the knife, and receive, as it trickles, the stream 
Warm from the throat in a bowl. #neas with falchion bright 
Slays himself one lamb of a sable fleece to the fell 
Mother and queen of the Furies, and great Earth, sister of Night, 
Kulling a barren heifer to thee, thou mistress of Hell. 
Next for the Stygian monarch a twilight altar he lays; 
Flings on the flames whole bodies of bulls unquartered to blaze, 
Pours rich oil from above upon entrails burning and bright. 
When, at the earliest beam of the sun, and the dawn of the light, 
Under his fees earth mutters, the mountain forests fround 
Seem to be trembling, and hell dogs bay from the shadow profound, 
Night’s dark goddess approaching. : 

“ Avaunt, ye unhallowed, avaunt!” 
Thunders the priestess. “ Away from a grove that is Hecate’s haunt. 
Make for the pathway, thou, and unsheath thy sword; thou hast 

need, 

Now, Aineas, of all thy spirit and valor indeed!” 
When she had spoken, she plunged in her madness into the cave; 
Not less swiftly he follows, with feet unswerving and brave. 


Gods! whose realm is the spirit world, mute shadows of might, 
Chaos, and Phlegethon thou, broad kingdoms of silence and night, 
Leave vouchsafe me to tell the tradition, grace to exhume 

Things in the deep earth hidden and drowned in the hollows of gloom. 


So unseen in the darkness they went by night on the road 
Down the wnpeopled kingdom of Death, and his ghostly abode, 
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As men journey in woods when a doubtful moon has bestowed 
Little of light, when Jove has concealed in shadow the heaven, 
When from the world by somber Night Day’s colors are driven. 


Facing the porch itself, in the jaws of the gate of the dead, 
Grief, and Remorse the Avenger, have built their terrible bed. 
There dwells pale-cheeked Sickness, and Old Age sorrowful-eyed, 
Fear, and the temptress Famine, and Hideous Want at her side, 
Grim and tremendous shapes. There Death with Labor is joined, 
Sleep, half-brother of Death, and the Joys unclean of the mind. 
Murderous Battle is camped on the threshold. Fronting the door 
The iron cells of the Furies, and frenzied Strife, evermore 
Wreathing her serpent tresses with garlands dabbled in gore. 


Thick with gloom, an enormous elm in the midst of the way 
Spreads its time-worn branches and limbs: false Dreams, we are told, 
Make their abode thereunder, and nestle to every spray. 

Many and various monsters, withal, wild things to behold, 

Lie in the gateway stabled —the awful Centaurs of old; 

Seyllas with forms half-human; and there with his hundred hands 
Dweils Briareus; and the shapeless Hydra of Lerna’s lands, 
Horribly yelling; in flaming mail the Chimera arrayed ; 

Gorgons and Harpies, and one three-bodied and terrible Shade. 


Clasping his sword, Atneas in sudden panic of fear 

Points its blade at the legion; and had not the Heaven-taught seer 
Warned him the phantoms are thin apparitions, clothed in a vain 
Semblance of form, but in substance a fluttering bodiless train, 
Idly his weapon had slashed the advancing shadows in twain, 


Here is the path to the river of Acheron, ever by mud 

Clouded, forever seething with wild, insatiate flood 

Downward, and into Cocytus disgorging its endless sands. 
Sentinel over its waters an awful ferryman stands, 

Charon, grisly and rugged; a growth of centuries hes 

Hoary and rough on his chin; as a flaming furnace his eyes. 
Hung in a loop from his shoulders a foul scarf round him he ties; 
Now with his pole impelling the boat, now trimming the sail, 
Urging his steel-gray bark with its burden of corpses pale, 

Aged in years, but a god’s old age is unwithered and hate. 


Down to the bank of the river the streaming shadows repair, 
Mothers, and men, and the lifeless bodies of those who were 
Generous heroes, boys that are beardless, maidens unwed, 
Youths to the death vile carried before their fathers were dead, 
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Many as forest leaves that in autumn’s earliest frost 

Flatter and fall, or as birds that in bevies flock to the coast 
Over the sea’s deep hollows, when winter, chilly and frore, 
Drives them across far waters to land on a sunnier shore. 
Yonder they stood, each praying for earliest passage, and each 
Eagerly straining his hands in desire of the opposite beach. 
Such as he lists to the vessel the boatman gloomy receives, 
Far from the sands of the river the rest he chases and leaves. 


Moved at the wild uproar, neas, with riveted eyes: 
“Why thus crowd to the water the shadows, priestess?” he cries s 
“What do the spirits desire? And why go some from the shore 
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Sadly away, while others are ferried the dark stream o’er ? 


Briefly the aged priestess again made answer and spake: 

“Son of Anchises, sprung most surely from gods upon high, 
Yon is the deep Cocytus marsh, and the Stygian lake. 

Even the Immortals fear to attest its presence and lie! 

These are a inultitude helpless, of spirits lacking a grave; 
Charon the ferryman; yonder the buried, crossing the wave. 
Over the awful banks and the hoarse-voiced torrents of doom 
None may be taken before their bones tind rest in a tomb. 
Hundreds of years they wander, and flit round river and shore, 
Then to the lake they long for are free to return once more.” 


Silent the hero gazed and his footstep halted, his mind 

Filled with his own sad thoughts and compassion of doom unkind. 
Yonder he notes, in afiliction, deprived of the dues of the dead, 
Near Leucaspis, Orontes who Lycia’s vessels had led. 

Over the wind-tossed waters from Troy as together they drave, 
One wild storm overtook them, engulfing vessels and brave. 
Yonder, behold, Palinurus the pilot gloomily went, 

Who, while sailing from Libya’s shores, on the planets intent, 
Fell but of late from the stern, and was lost in a watery waste. 
Hardly he knows him at first, as in shadow sadly he paced ; 

Then at the last breaks silence and cries: “ What God can it be 
Robbed us of thee, Palinurus, and drowned thee deep in the sea? 
Answer me thou! For Apollo I ne’er found false till to-day ; 
Only in this one thing hath his prophecy led us astray. 

Safe with life from the deep to Italian shores, we were told, 

Thou showldst come at the last! Is it thus that his promises hold ?” 


“Son of Anchises,” he answers, “ Apollo’s tripod and shrine 

Have not lied; no god overwhelmed me thus in the brine. 

True to my trust | was holding the helm, stood ruling the course, 
‘ 4 * 
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When by sad misadventure I wrenched it loose, and perforce 
Trailed it behind in my fall. By the cruel waters I swear 

Fear of mine own life truly I knew not, felt but a care 

Lest thy bark, of her rudder bereft, and her helmsman lost, 

Might be unequal to combat the wild seas round her that tossed. 
Three long nights of the winter, across great waters and wide, 
Violent south winds swept me; at fourth day’s dawn I deseried 
Italy’s coast, as I rose on the crest of a wave of the sea. 

Stroke by stroke I was swimming ashore, seemed nearly to be 
Safe from the billows; and weighted by dripping garments I clave, 
Clutching my hands, to the face of a cliff that towered on the wave, 
When wild people assailed me, a treasure-trove to their mind. 

Now are the waves my masters; I toss on the beach in the wind. 
O! by the pleasant sun, by the joyous light of the skies, 

By thy sire, and lulus, the rising hope of thine eyes, 

Save me from these great sorrows, my hero! Over me pour 

Marth, as in truth thou canst, and return to the Velian shore. 

Else, if a heavenly mother hath shown thee yonder a way, — 

Since some god’s own presence, methinks, doth guide thee, who here 
Seekest to cross these streams and the Stygian marshes drear, — 
Give thy hand to thy servant, and take him with thee to-day, 

So that in quiet places his wearied head he may lay!” 

Thus, sad phantom, he cried; thus answered the seer of the shrine: 
* Whence, Palinurus, comes this illomened longing of thine ? 

Thou cast eyes, unburied, on Stygian waves, the severe 

Stream of the Furies, approach unbidden the banks of the mere! 
Cease thy dream that the Fates by prayer may be ever appeased, 
Yet keep this in remembrance, that so thy lot may be eased : — 
Many a neighboring people from cities far and unknown, 

Taught by prodigies dire of the skies, thy bones shall atone, 
Building thy tomb, and remitting their gifts each year to thy ghost; 
So Palinurus’ name shall forever cleave to the coast.” 


Thus his affliction she soothes. Tor a little season his sad 

Spirit has comfort; he thinks on his namesake land and is glad. 
Thence they advance on the journey and now draw near to the flood, 
Soon as the boatman saw them, from where on the water he stood, 
Move through the silent forest and bend their steps to the beach, 
Ere they arrive he accosts them, and first breaks silence in speech: 
“ Stranger, approaching in arms our river, whoever thou art, 

Speak on the spot thine errand, and hold thee further apart. 

This is the kingdom of shadows, of sleep and the slumberous dark; 
Bodies of living men are forbidden the Stygian bark. 

Not of mine own good will was Alcides over the wave 

Yonder, or Theseus taken, nor vet Pirithous brave, 
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Though from gods they descended, and matchless warriors were ; 
One from the monarch’s presence to chains sought boldly to bear 
Hell’s unslumbering warder, and trailed him trembling away. 
Two from her bridal chamber conspired Death’s queen to convey.” 


Briefly again makes answer the great Amphrysian seer: 

“ Here no cunning awaits thee as theirs was, far be the fear. 
Violence none our weapons prepare; Hell’s warder may still 

Bay in his cavern forever, affrighting the phantoms chill ; 

Hell’s chaste mistress keep to her kinsman’s halls if she will. 

Troy’s Aineas, a son most loving, a warrior brave, 

Goes in the quest of his sire to the deepest gloom of the grave. 

If thou art all unmoved at the sight of a love so true” — 

Here she displays him the bough in her garment hidden from view — 
“Know this branch.” In his bosom the tempest of anger abates. 
Further he saith not. Feasting his eyes on the wand of the Fates, 
Mighty oblation, unseen for unnumbered summers before, 

Charon advances his dark-blue bows, and approaches the shore ; 
Summons the rest of the spirits in row on the benches who sate 
Place to resign for the comers, his gangway clears, and on board 
Takes Aineas. The cobbled boat groans under his weight. 

Water in streams from the marshes through every fissure is poured. 
Priestess and hero safely across Death’s river are passed, 

Jiand upon mud unsightly, and pale marsh sedges, at last. 


Here huge Cerberus bays with his triple jaws through the land, 
Crouched at enormous length in his cavern facing the strand. 
Soon as the Sibyl noted his hair now bristling with snakes, 
Morsels she flings him of meal, and of honeyed opiate cakes. 
Maddened with fury of famine his three great throats unclose ; 
Fiercely he snatches the viand, his monstrous limbs in repose 
Loosens, and, prostrate laid, sprawls measureless over his den. 
While the custodian sleeps, Aineas the entrance takes, 

Speeds from the bank of a stream no traveler crosses again. 


Voices they heard, and an infinite wailing, as onward they bore, 

Spirits of infants sobbing at Death’s immediate door, 

Whom, at a mother’s bosom, and strangers to life’s sweet breath, 

Fate’s dark day took from us, and drowned in untimeliest death. 

Near them are those who, falsely accused, died guiltless, although 

Not without trial, or verdict given, do they enter below; 

Here, with his urn, sits Minos the judge, convenes from within 

Silent ghosts to the council, and learns each life and its sin. 

Near them inhabit the sorrowing souls, whose innocent hands 

Wrought on themselves their ruin, and strewed their lives on the 
sands, ) 
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Hating the glorious sunlight. Alas! how willingly they 

Now would endure keen want, hard toil, in the regions of day ! 

Fate forbids it; the loveless lake with its waters of woe 

Holds them, and nine times round them entwined, Styx bars them 
below. 


Further faring, they see that beyond and about them are spread 
Fields of the Mourners, for so they are called in worlds of the deai 
Here dwell those whom Love, with his cruel sickness, hath slain. 
Lost in secluded walks, amid myrtle groves overhead, 

Hiding they go, nor in death itself are they eased of the pain. 
Phedra, and Procris, here, Eriphyle here they behold, 

Sadly displaying the wounds that her wild son wrought her of old 


Yonder Pasiphae stood and Evadne; close to them clung 
Laodamia, and Ceenis, a man once, woman at last, 

Now by the wheel of the Fates in her former figure recast. 

Fresh from her death wound still, here Dido, the others among, 
Roamed in a spacious wood. Through shadow the chieftain soon 
Dimly discerned her face, as 2 man, when the month is but young, 
Sees, or beheves he has seen, amid cloudlets shining, the moon. 


Tears in his eyes, he addressed her with tender love as of old: 

“True, then, sorrowful Dido, the messenger fires that told 

Thy said death, and the doom thou soughtest of choice by thy hand! 

Was it, alas! to a grave that I did thee? Now by the bright 

Stars, by the Gods, and the faith that abides in realms of the 
Night, 

’Twas unwillingly, lady, I bade farewell to thy land. 

Yet, the behest of Immortals —the same which bids me to go 

Through these shadows, the wilderness mire and the darkness 
below — 

Drove me imperiously thence, nor possessed I power to believe 

I at departing had left thee in grief thus bitter to grieve. 

Tarry, and turn not away from a face that on thine would dwell; 

’Tis thy lover thou fliest, and this is our last farewell!” 


So, with a burning heart and with glowering eyes as she went, 
Melting vainly in tears, he essayed her wrath to relent ; 

She with averted gaze upon earth her countenance cast, 
Nothing touched in her look by her lover’s words to the last, 
Set as a marble rock of Marpessus, cold as a stoue. 

After a little she fled, in the forest hurried to hide, 

Ever his foe; Sycheus, her first lord, there at her side, 
Answers sorrow with sorrow, and love not less than her own. 
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‘hence on the path appointed they go, and the uttermost piain 
Reach erelong, where rest in seclusion the glorious slain. 

‘Tydeus here he discerns, here Parthenopeeus of old, 

Famous in arms, and the ghost of Adrastus, pallid and cold. 
Wailed in the world of the sunlight long, laid low in the fray, 
Here dwell Ilion’s chiefs. As his eyes on the gallant array 
Lighted, he groaned. Three sons of Antenor yonder they see, 
Glaucus and Medon and young Thersilochus, brethren three ; 
Here Polyphetes, servant of Heaven from his earliest breath; 
There [deeus, the shield and the reins still holding in death. 
Thickly about him gather the spectral children of Troy: 

‘Tis not enough to have seen him, to linger round him is joy, 
Pace at his side, and inquire why thus he descends to the dead. 
But the Achzan chiefs, Agamemnon’s legions arrayed, 

When on the hero they looked, and his armor gleaming in shade, 
Shook with an infinite terror; and some turned from him and fled, 
As to the Danaan vessels in days gone by they had sped. 

Some on the air raise thinnest of voices; the shout of the fray 
Seems, upon lips wide parted, begun, then passing away. 


Noble Deiphobus here he beholds, all mangled and marred, 

Son of the royal Priam ;— his visage cruelly scarred, 

Visage and hands; from his ravaged temples bleodily shorn 

Kach of his ears, and his nostrils with wounds inglorious torn. 
Hardly he knew him in sooth, for he trembled, seeking to hide 
These great wrongs; but at last, in a voice most loving, he cried: 
* Gallant Deiphobus, born of the Teucrian lineage bright, 

Who had the heart to revenge him in this dire fashion and dread ? 
Who dared thus to abuse thee? On Troy’s last funeral night, 
Weary of endless slaughter and Danaan blood, it was said 

Thou hadst laid thee to die on a heap of the nameless dead. 

Yea! and a vacant mound upon far Rhoeteeum’s coast 

T there built thee, and thrice bade loud farewell to thy ghost. 
Hallowed the spot by thine armor and name. Ere crossing the wave, 
Never, friend, could I find thee, nor give thee an Lian grave.” 


“ Nothing was left undone, O friend!” he replies. “ ‘Thou hast paid 
All that Deiphobus claims, all debt that was due to his shade. 
’Pwas my destiny sad, and the crime accursed of the Greek 

Woman, in woe that plunged me, and wrote this tale on my cheek, 
Well thou knowest— for ah! too long will the memory last — 

How Troy’s funeral night amid treacherous pleasures we passed; 
When Fate’s terrible steed overcame our walls ata leap, 

Carrying mailelad men in its womb towards Pergama’s steep; 

low, a procession feigning, the Phrygian mothers she led 
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Round our city in orgy, with lighted torch at their head 

Waving herself the Achzeans to Ilion’s citadel keep. 

1, that night, overburdened with troubles, buried in sleep, 

Lay in the fatal chamber, delicious slumber and deep 

Tolding mine eyelids, like the unbroken rest of the slain. 

She, meanwhile, my glorious spouse, from the palace has ta’en 

livery weapon, and drawn from the pillow the falchion I bore, 

Then Menelaus summons, and straightway loosens the door, 

Hoping in sooth that her lover with this great boon might be won, 

Deeming the fame of her guilt in the past might so be undone. 

Why on the memory linger? The foe streamed in at the gate 

Led by Ulysses, the plotter. May judgment, Immortals, wait 

Yet on the Greeks, if of vengeance a reverent heart may be fain! 

Tell me in turn what sorrow has brought thee alive and unslain 

Hither ?” he eries; “art come as a mariner lost on the main, 

Or by the counsel of Heaven? What fortune drives thee in quest, 

Hither, of sunless places and gad, the abodes of unrest ?” 

Morn already with roseate steeds, while talk they exchange, 

Now in her journey has traversed the half of the heavenly range, 

And peradventure thus the allotted time had been passed, 

Had not the faithful Sibyl rebuked him briefly at last. 

* Night draws nigh, Aineas. In tears we are spending the hours. 

Here is the place where the path is divided. This to the right, 

Under the walls of the terrible Dis—-to Elysium— ours. 

Yonder, the left, brings doom to the guilty, and drives them in 
flight 

Down to the sinful region where awful Tartarus Jowers.” 


“ Terrible priestess, frown not,” Deiphobus cries; “I depart, 

Join our shadowy legion, restore me to darkness anon. 

Go, thou joy of the race; may the Fates vouchsafe thee a part 

Brighter than mine!” And behold, as he uttered the word, he was 
gone. 


Turning his eyes, Aineas sees broad battlements placed 

Under the cliffs on his left, by a triple rampart incased ; 
Round them in torrents of ambient fire runs Phlegethon swift, 
River of Hell, and the thundering rocks sends ever adrift. 
One huge portal in front upon pillars of adamant stands; 
Neither can mortal might, nor the heavens’ own warrior bands, 
Rend it asunder. An iron tower rears over the door, 

Where Tisiphone seated in garments dripping with gore 
Watches the porch, unsleeping, by day and by night evermore. 
iience come groans on the breezes, the sound of a pitiless flail, 
Rattle of iron bands, and the clanking of fetters that trail. 
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Silent the hero stands, and in terror rivets his eyes. 

“ What dire shapes of impiety these? Speak, priestess!” he cries. 

“What dread torment racks them, and what shrieks yonder arise ? ” 

She in return: “Great chief of the Teucrian hosts, as is meet 

Over the threshold of sinners may pass no innocent feet. 

Heeate’s self, who set me to rule the Avernian glade, 

Taught me of Heaven’s great torments, and all their ‘terrors dis- 
play ed. 

Here reigns dread Rhadamanthus, a king no mercy that knows, 

Chastens and judges the guilty, compels eae soul to disclose 

Crimes of the upper air that he kept concealed from the eye, 

Proud of his idle eunning, till Death brought punishment nigh. 

Straightway then the Avenger Tisiphone over them stands, 

Scourges the trembling sinners, her fierce lash arming her hands; 

Holds in her left uplifted her serpents grim, and from far 

Summons the awful troop of her sisters gathered for war! 

Then at the last with a grating of hideous hinges unclose 

Hell’s infernal doors. Dost see what warders are those 

Crouched in the porch? What presence is yonder keeping the gate? 

Know that a Hydra beyond it, a foe still fiercer in hate, 

Lurks with a thousand ravening throats. See! Tartarus great 

Yawning to utter abysses, and deepening into the night, 

Twice as profound as the space of the starry Olympian height, 


“ Here the enormous Titans, the Earth’s old progeny, hurled 

Low by the lightning, are under the bottomless waters whirled. 

Here I beheld thy children, Aloeus, giants of might, 

Brethren bold who endeavored to pluck down heaven from its height. 

Fain to displace great Jove from his throne in the kingdom of light 

Saw Salmoneus too, overtaken with agony dire 

While the Olympian thunder he mimicked and Jove’s own fire. 

Borne on his four-horse chariot, and waving torches that glowed, 

Over the Danaan land, through the city of Elis, he rode, 

Marching in triumph, and claiming the honors due to a god. 

Madman, thinking with trumpets and tramp of the steeds that he 
drove 

He might rival the storms, and the matchless thunders of Jove! 

But the omnipotent Father a bolt from his cloudy abyss 

Launched—no brand frem the pine, no smoke of the torchlight 
this — 

And with an awful whirlwind blast hurled Pride to its fall. 

Tityos also, the nursling of Earth, great mother of all, 

Here was to see, whose body a long league covers of plain ; 

One huge vulture with hooked beak evermore at his side 

Shears his liver that dies not, his bowel fruitful of pain, 
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Searches his heart for a banquet, beneath his breast doth abide, 
Grants no peace to the vitals that ever renew them again. 


“Why of Pirithous tell, and Ixion, Lapithe tall, 

O’er whose brows is suspended a dark crag, ready to fall, 

iver in act to descend? Proud couches raised upon bright 
Golden feet are shining, a festal table in sight 

Laden with royal splendor. The Furies’ Queen on her throne 
Sits at the banquet by — forbids them to taste it — has flown 
Now to prevent them with torch uplifted, and thundering tone. 


“ All who have hated a brother in lifetime, all who have laid 
Violent hands on a parent, the faith of a client betrayed ; 
Those who finding a treasure have o’er it brooded alone, 
Setting aside no portion for kinsmen, a numerous band; 
Those in adultery slain, all those who have raised in the land 
Treason’s banner, or broken their oath to a master’s hand, 
Prisoned within are awaiting an awful doom of their own. 


“ Ask me not, what their doom, — what form of requital or ill 
Whelms them below. Some roll huge stones to the crest of the hill, 
Some on the spokes of a whirling wheel hang spread to the wind. 
Theseus sits, the unblest, and will ever seated remain ; 

Phlegyas here in his torments a warning voice to mankind 
Raises, loudly proclaiming throughout Hell’s gloomy abodes: 
‘Learn hereby to be just, and to think no scorn of the Gods !’ 
This is the sinner his country who sold, forged tyranny’s chain, 
Made for a bribe her laws, for a bribe unmade them again. 

Yon wretch dared on a daughter with eyes unholy to look. 

All some infamy ventured, of infamy’s gains partook. 

Had I a thousand tongues, and a thousand lips, and a speech 
Fashioned of steel, sin’s varying types I hardly could teach, 
Could not read thee the roll of the torments suffered of each!” 


Soon as the aged seer of Apollo her story had done, 

“ Forward,” she eries, “on the path, and complete thy mission begun. 
Hasten the march! I behold in the distance battlements great, 
Built by the Cyclops’ forge, and the vaulted dome at the gate 
Where the divine revelation ordains our gifts to be laid.” 

Side by side at her bidding they traverse the region of shade, 

Over the distance hasten, and now draw nigh to the doors. 

Fronting the gates Alneas stands, fresh water he pours 

Over his limbs, and the branch on the portal hangs as she bade. 


After the rite is completed, the gift to the goddess addressed, 
Now at the last they come to the realms where Joy has her throne; 
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Sweet green glades in the Fortunate Forests, abodes of the blest, 
Fields in an ampler ether, a light more glorious dressed, 

Lit evermore with their own bright stars and a sun of their own. 
Some are training their limbs on the wrestling green, and compete 
Gayly in sport on the yellow arenas, some with their feet 
Treading their choral measures, or singing the hymns of the god; 
While some Thracian priest, in a sacred garment that trails, 
Chants them the air with the seven sweet notes of his musical scales. 
Now with his fingers striking, and now with his ivory rod. 

Here are the ancient children of Teucer, fair to behold, 

Generous heroes, born in the happier summers of old, — 

lus, Assaracus by him, and Dardan, founder of Troy. 

Kar in the distance yonder are visible armor and car 
Unsubstantial, in earth their lances are planted, and far 

Over the meadows are ranging the chargers freed from employ. 
All the delight they took when alive in the chariot and sword, 

All of the loving care that to shining coursers was paid, 

Follows them now that in quiet below Earth’s breast they are laid. 
Banqueting here he beholds them to right and to left on the sward, 
Chanting in chorus the Pzan, beneath sweet forests of bay, 
Whence, amid wild wood covers, the river Eridanus, poured, 

Rolls his majestic torrents to upper earth and the day. 

Braves for the land of their sires in the battle wounded of yore, 
Priests whose purity lasted until sweet life was no more, 
Faithful prophets who spake as beseemed their god and his shrine, 
All who by arts invented to life have added a grace, 

All whose services earned the remembrance deep of the race, 
Round their shadowy foreheads the snow-white garland entwine. 


Then, as about them the phantoms stream, breaks silence the seer, 
Turning first to Museus, — for round him the shadows appear 
Thickest to crowd, as he towers with his shoulders over the throng, — 
“Tell ne, ye joyous spirits, and thou, bright master of song, 
Where is the home and the haunt of the great Anchises, for whom 
Hither we come, and have traversed the awful rivers of gloom ? ” 
Briefly in turn makes answer the hero: “None has a home 

In fixed haunts. We inhabit the dark thick ¢lades, on the brink 
Ever of moss-banked rivers, and water meadows that drink 

Living streams. But if onward your heart thus wills ye to go, 
Climb this ridge. I will set ye in pathways easy to know.” 
Forward he marches, leading the way; from the heights at the end 
Shows them a shining plain, and the mountain slopes they descend. 


There withdrawn to a valley of green in a fold of the plain 
Stood Anchises the father, his eyes intent on a train —= 
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Prisoned spirits, soon to ascend to the sunlight again ; — 
Numbering over his children dear, their myriad bands, 

All their destinies bright, their ways, and the work of their hands. 
When he beheld Auneas across these flowery lands 

Moving to meet him, fondly he strained both arms to his boy, 
Tears on his cheek fell fast, and his voice found slowly employ. 


“Here thou comest at last, and the love I counted upon 

Over the rugged path has prevailed. Once more, O my son, 

i may behold thee, and answer with mine thy voice as of yore. 

Long I pondered the chances, believed this day was in store, 

Reckoning the years and the seasons. Nor was my longing belied. 

O’er how many a land, past what far waters and wide, 

Hast thou come to mine arms! What dangers have tossed thee, my 
child ! 

Ah! how I feared lest harm should await thee in Libya wild!” 


“Thine own shade, my sire, thine own disconsolate shade, 
Visiting oft my chamber, has made me seek thee,” he said. 
“Safe upon Tuscan waters the fleet hes. Grant me to grasp 
Thy right hand, sweet father, withdraw thee not from its clasp.” 


So he replied; and a river of tears flowed over his face. 

Thrice with his arms he essayed the beloved one’s neck to embrace; 
Thrice clasped vainly, the phantom eluded his hands in flight, 

Thin as the idle breezes, and like some dream of the night. 


There Aineas beholds in a valley withdrawn from the rest 
Far-off glades, and a forest of boughs that sing in the breeze; 
Near them the Lethe river that glides by abodes of the blest. 
Round it numberless races and peoples floating he sees. 

So on the flowery meadows in calm, clear summer, the bees 
Settle on bright-hued blossoms, or stream in companies round 
Fair white lilies, till every plain seems ringing with sound. 


Strange to the scene Aineas, with terror suddenly pale, 

Asks of its meaning, and what be the streams in the distant vale, 
Who those warrior crowds that about yon river await. 

Answer returns Anchises: “The spirits promised by Fate 

Life in the body again. Upon Lethe’s watery brink 

These of the fountain of rest and of long oblivion drink. 

Ever I yearn to relate thee the tale, display to thine eyes, 

Count thee over the children that from my loins shall arise, 

So that our joy may be deeper on finding Italy’s skies.” 


“Q my father! and are there, and must we believe it,” he said, 
“ Spirits that fly once more to the sunlight back from the dead ? 
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Souls that anew to the body return and the fetters of clay? _ 
Can there be any who long for the light thus blindly as they ?” 


“Tisten, and I will resolve thee the doubt,” Anchises replies. 
Then unfolds him in order the tale of the earth and the skies. 


“Tn the beginning, the earth, and the sky, and the spaces of night, 
Also the shining moon, and the sun Titanic and bright 

Feed on an inward life, and with all things mingled, a mind 

Moves universal matter, with Nature’s frame is combined. 

‘Thence man’s race, and the beast, and the feathered creature that flies, 
All wild shapes that are hidden the gleaming waters beneath. 

Each elemental seed has a fiery force from the skies, 

Each, its heavenly being, that no dull clay can disguise, 

Bodies of earth ne’er deaden, nor limbs long destined to death. 
Hence, their fears and desires; their sorrows and joys; for their sight, 
Blind with the gloom of a prison, discerns not the heavenly light. 


“ Nor when at last life leaves them, do all sad ills, that belong 

Unto the sinful body, depart; still many survive 

Lingering within them, alas! for it needs must be that the long 

Growth should in wondrous fashion at full completion arrive. 

So, due vengeance racks them, for deeds of an earlier day 

Suffering penance, and some to the winds hang viewless and thin 

Searched by the breezes; from others, the deep infection of sin 

Swirling water washes, or bright fire purges, away. 

Fach in his own sad ghost we endure; then, chastened aright, 

Into Elysium pass. Few reach to the fields of delight, 

Till great Time, when the cycles have run their courses on high, 

Takes the inbred pollution, and leaves to us only the bright 

Sense of the heaven’s own ether, and fire from the springs of the sky. 

When for a thousand years they have rolled their wheels through the - 
night, 

God to the Lethe river recalls this myriad train, 

That with remembrance lost once more they may visit the light, 

And, at the last, have desire for a life in the body again.” 


When he had ended, his son and the Sibyl maiden he drew 
Into the vast assembly —the crowd with its endless hum; 
There on a hillock plants them, that hence they better may view 
All the procession advancing, and learn their looks as they come. 


“What bright fame hereafter the Trojan line shall adorn, 

What far children be theirs, from the blood of Italians born, 
Splendid souls, that inherit the name and the glory of Troy, 

Now will I tell thee, and teach thee the fates thy race shall enjoy. 
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Yon fair hero who leans on a lance unpointed and bright, 
Granted the earliest place in the world of the day and the light, 
Half of Italian birth, from the shadows first shall ascend, 
Silvius, Alban of name, thy child though born at the end, 

Son of thy later years by Lavinia, consort of thine, 

Reared in the woods as a monarch and sire of a royal line. 
Next to him Proeas, the pride of the race; then Capys, and far 
Numitor; after him one who again thy name shall revive, 
Silvius, hight Afneas, in pious service and war 

Noble alike, if to Alba’s throne he shall ever arrive. 

Heroes fair! how grandly, behold! their manhood is shown, 
While their brows are shaded by leaves of the citizen crown! 
These on the mountain ranges shall set Nomentum the steep, 
Gabi’s towers, Fidenz’s town, Collatia’s keep; 

Here plant Inuus’ camp, there Cora and Bola enthrone, 
Glorious names erelong, now a nameless land and unknown. 
Romulus, scion of Mars, at the side of his grandsire see — 

lia fair his mother, the blood of Assaracus he! 

See on his helmet the doubled crest, how his sire has begun 
Marking the boy with his own bright plumes for the world of the sun 
Under his auspices Rome, our glorious Rome, shall arise, 

Earth with her empire ruling, her great soul touching the skies. 
Lo! seven mountains enwalling, a single city, she lies, 

Blest in her warricr brood! So crowned with towers ye have seen 
Ride through Phrygia’s cities the great Berecynthian queen, 
Proud of the gods her children, a hundred sons at her knee, 

All of them mighty immortals, and. lords of a heavenly fee! 
Turn thy glance now hither, behold this glorious clan, 

Romans of thine. See Cesar, and each generation of man 

Yet to be born of Iulus beneath heaven’s infinite dome. 

Yonder behold thy hero, the promised prince, upon whom 
Often thy hopes have dwelt, Augustus Cesar, by birth 

Kin to the godlike dead, who a golden age upon earth 

Yet shall restore where Saturn in Latiuin’s plains was lord, 
Ruling remote Garamantes and India’s tribes with his sword. 
Far beyond all our planets the land lies, far beyond high 
Heaven, and the sun’s own orbit, where Atlas, lifting the sky, 
Whirls on his shoulders the sphere, inwrought with its fiery suns! 
Ere his arrival, lo! through shivering Caspia runs 

Fear, at her oracle’s answers. The vast Meeotian plain, 
Sevenfold Nile and his mouths, are fluttered and tremble again ; 
Ranges of earth more wide than Alcides ever surveyed, 

Though he pursued deer brazen of limb, tamed Erymanth’s glade, 
Lerna with arrows scared, or the Vine God, when from the war 
Homeward with ivied reins he conducts his conquering car, 
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Driving his team of tigers from Nysa’s summits afar. — 
Art thou loath any longer with deeds our sway to expand ? 
Can it be fear forbids thee to hold Ausonia’s land ? 


“ Who comes yonder the while with the olive branch on his brow, 
searing the sacred vessels? I know yon tresses, | know 

Yon gray beard, Rome’s monarch, the first with law to sustain 
Rome yet young; from the lordship of Cures’ little domain 

Sent to an empire’s throne. At his side goes one who shall break 
Slumberous peace, to the battle her easeful warriors wake, 

Rouse once more her battalions disused to the triumph so long, 
Tullus the king! Next, Ancus the boastful marches along, 

See, overjoyed already by praises breathed from a crowd! 

Yonder the royal 'Tarquins are visible; yonder the proud 

Soul of avenging Brutus, with Rome’s great fasces again 

Made Rome’s own; who first to her consul’s throne shali attain, 
Hold her terrible axes; his sons, the rebellious pair, 

Doom to a rebel’s death for the sake of Liberty fair. 

Ill-starred sire! let the ages relate as please them the tale, 

Yet shall his patriot passion and thirst of glory prevail. 

Look on the Decii there, and the Drusi; hatchet in hand 

See Torquatus the stern, and Camillus home to his land 

Marching with rescued banners. But yonder spirits who stand 
Dressed in the shining armor alike, harmonious now 

While in the world of shadows with dark night over their brow — 
Ah! what battles the twain must wage, what legions array, 

What fell carnage kindle, if e’er they reach to the day! 

Father descending from Alpine snows and Monecus’s height, 
Husband ranging against him an Eastern host for the fight! 
Teach not your hearts, my children, to learn these lessons of strife; 
furn not a country’s valor against her veriest life. 

Thou be the first to forgive, great child of a heavenly birth, 

Fling down, son of my loins, thy weapons and sword to the earth! 


“See, who rides from a vanquished Corinth in conqueror’s car 
Home to the Capitol, decked with Achean spoils from the war! 
Argos and proud Mycene a second comes to dethrone, 

Ay, and the AZacus-born, whose race of Achilles is sown, 
Venging his Trojan sires and Minerva’s outraged fane! 

Who would leave thee, Cato, untold ? thee, Cossus, unknown ? 
Gracchus’ clan, or the Scipio pair, war’s thunderbolts twain, 
Libya’s ruin; — forget Fabricius, prince in his need; 

Pass unsung Serranus, lis furrows sowing with seed ? 

Give me but breath, ye Fabians, to follow! Yonder the great 
labius thou, whose timely-delays gave strength to the state. 
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Others will mold their bronzes to breathe with a tenderer grace, 
Draw, I doubt not, from marble a vivid life to the face, 

Plead at the bar more deftly, with sapient wands of the wise 
Trace heaven’s courses and changes, predict us stars to arise. 
Thine, O Roman, remember, to reign over every race! 

These be thine arts, thy glories, the ways of peace to proclaim, 
Mercy to show to the fallen, the proud with battle to tame!” 


Thus Anchises, and then —as they marveled — further anon: 

“Lo, where decked in a conqueror’s spoils Marcellus, my son, 
Strides from the war! How he towers o’er all of the warrior train! 
When Rome reels with the shock of the wild invaders’ alarm, 

He shall sustain her state. From his war steed’s saddle, his arm 
Carthage and rebel Gaul shall destroy, and the arms of the slain 
Victor a third time hang in his father Quirinus’ fane.” 


Then Aineas, — for near him a youth seemed ever to pace, 

Fair, of an aspect princely, with armor of glittering grace, 

Yet was his forehead joyless, his eye cast down as in grief — 

“ Who can it be, my father, that walks at the side of the chief ? 
Is it his son, or perchance some child of his glorious race 

Born from remote generations ? And hark, how ringing a cheer 
Breaks from his comrades round! What a noble presence is here! 
Though dark night with her shadow of woe floats over his face!” 


Answer again Anchises began with a gathering tear: 
“ Ask me not, O my son, of thy children’s infinite pain! 

Fate one glimpse of the boy to the world will grant, and again 
Take him from life. Too puissant methinks to immortals on high 
Yome’s great children had seemed, if a gift like this from the sky 

Longer had been vouchsafed! What wailing of warriors bold 
Shall from the funeral plain to the War God’s city be rolled! 
What sad pomp thine eyes will discern, what pageant of woe, 
When by his new-made tomb thy waters, Tiber, shall flow! 
Never again such hopes shall a youth of the lineage of Troy 
Rouse in his great forefathers of Latium! Never a boy 
Nobler pride shall inspire in the ancient Romulus land! 

Ah, for his filial love! for his old-world faith! for his hand 
Matchless in battle! Unharmed what foeman had offered to stand 
Forth in his path, when charging on foot for the enemy’s ranks, 
Or when plunging the spur in his foam-flecked coursev’s flanks ! 
Child of a nation’s sorrow! if thou canst baffle the Fates’ 

Bitter decrees, and break for a while their barrier gates, 

‘hine to become Marcellus! I pray thee, bring me anon 
Handfuls of lilies, that I bright flowers may strew on my son, 
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Heap on the shade of the boy unborn these gifts at the least, 
Doing the dead, though vainly, the last sad service.” 

j He ceased. 
So from region to region they roam with curious eyes, 
Traverse the spacious plains where shadowy darkness lies. 
One by one Anchises unfolds each scene to his son, 
Kindling his soul with a passion for glories yet to be won. 
Speaks of the wars that await him beneath the Italian skies, 
Rude Laurentian clans and the haughty Latinus’ walls, 
How to avoid each peril, ox bear its brunt, as befalls. 


Sleep has his portals twain: one fashioned of horn, it is said, 
Whence come true apparitions by exit smooth from the dead ; 
One with the polished splendor of shining ivory bright — 
False are the only visions that issue thence from the night. 
Thither Anchises leads them, exchanging talk by the way, 
There speed Sibyl and son by the ivory gate to the day. 
Straight to his vessels and mates Auneas journeyed, and bore 
Thence for Caieta’s harbor along the Italian shore. 
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JENEAS AND THE CYCLOPS. 
By VIRGIL. 


(Translation of John Conington.) 


Tne port is sheltered from the blast, 

Its compass unconfined and vast: 

But Altna with her voice of fear 

In weltering chaos thunders near. 

Now pitchy clouds she belches forth 

Of cinders red and vapor swarth, 

And from her caverns lifts on high 

Live balls of flame that lick the sky: 
Now with more dire convulsion flings 
Disploded rocks, her heart’s rent strings, 
And lava torrents hurls to day, 

A burning gulf of fiery spray. 

’Tis said Enceladus’ huge frame, 
Heart-stricken by the avenging flame, 

is prisoned here, and underneath 

Gasps through each vent his sulphurous breath: 
And still as his tired side shifts round 
Trinacria echoes to the sound 
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Through all its length, while clouds of smoke 

The living soul of ether choke. 

All night, by forest branches screened, 

We writhe as ’neath some torturing fiend, 
Nor know the horror’s cause: 

For stars were none, nor welkin bright 

With heavenly fires, but blank black night 
The stormy noon withdraws. 


And now the day-star, tricked anew, 
Had drawn from heaven the veil of dew: 
When from the wood, all ghastly wan, 
A stranger form, resembling man, 
Comes running forth, and takes its way 
With supphant gesture to the bay. 

We turn, and look on limbs besmeared. 
With direst filth, a length of beard, 
A dress with thorns held tight: 
In all beside, a Greek his style, 
Who in his country’s arms erewhile 
Had sailed at Troy to fight. 
Soon as our Dardan arms he saw, 
Brief space he stood in wildering awe 
And checked his speed: then toward the shore 
With cries and weeping onward bore: 
“By heaven and heaven’s blest powers, I pray, 
And life’s pure breath, this light of day, 
Receive me, Trojans: o’er the seas 
Transport me wheresoe’er you please. 
I ask no further. Ay, ’tis true, 
I once was of the Danaan crew, 
And levied war on Troy: 
If all too deep that crime’s red stain, 
Then fling me piecemeai to the main 
And ’mid the waves destroy. 
If death is certain, let me die 
By hands that share humanity.” 
He ended, and before us flung 
About our knees in suppliance clung. 
His name, his race we bid him show, 
And what the story of his woe: 
Anchises’ self his hand extends 
And bids the trembler count us friends. 
Then by degrees he laid aside 
His fear, and presently replied; 
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“T'rom Ithaca, my home, I came, 

And Achemenides my name, 

The comrade of Ulysses’ woes: 
For Troy I left my father’s door, 
Poor Adamastus; both were poor; 

Ah! would these fates had been as those! 
Me, in their eager haste to fly 
The scene of hideous butchery, 
My unreflecting countrymen 
Left in the Cyclops’ savage den. 
Ali foul with gore that banquet room 
Immense and dreadful in its gloom. 
He, lofty towering, strikes the skies 
(Snatch him, ye Gods, from mortal eyes!): 
No kindly look e’er crossed lis face, 
Ne’er oped his lips in courteous grace: 
The limbs of wretches are his food: 
He champs their flesh, and quaffs their blood. 
IT saw, when his enormous hand 
Plucked forth two victims from our band, 
Swung round, and on the threshold dashed, 
While all the floor with blood was splashed: 
I saw him grind them, bleeding fresh, 
And close his teeth on quivering flesh: 
Not unrequited: such a wrong 
My wily chieftain brooked not long: 
H’en in that dire extreme of ill 
Ulysses was Ulysses still. 
For when o’ercome with sleep and wine 
Along the cave he lay supine, 
Kjecting from his monstrous maw 
Wine mixed with gore and gobbets raw, 
We pray to Heaven, our parts dispose, 
And in a cirele round him elose. 
With sharpened point that eyeball pierce 
Which ’neath his brow glared lone and fierce. 
Like Argive shield or sun’s broad light, 
And thus our comrades’ death requite. 
But fly, unhappy, fly, and tear 

Your anchors from the shore: 
For vast as Polyphemus there 
Guards, feeds, and milks his fleecy eare, 
On the sea’s margin make their home 
And o’er the lofty mountains roam 

A hundred Cyclops more, 
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Three moons their circuit nigh have made, 
Since in wild den or woodland shade 
My wretched life I trail, 
See Cyclops stalk from rock to rock, 
And tremble at their footsteps’ shock, 
And at their voices quail. 
Hard cornel fruits that life sustain, 
And grasses gathered from the plain. 
Long looking round, at last I scanned 
Your vessels bearing to the strand. 
Whate’er you proved, [ vowed me yours: 
Enough, to ’scape these bloody shores. 
Become yourselves my slayers, and kill 
This destined wretch which way you will.” 


E’en as he spoke, or e’er we deem, 

Down from the lofty rock 
We see the monster Polypheme 

Advancing ’mid his flock, 
In quest the well-known shore to find, 
Huge, awful, hideous, ghastly, blind. 
A pine tree, plucked from earth, makes strong 
His tread, and guides his steps along. 
His sheep upon their master wait, 
Sole joy, sole solace of his fate. 
Soon as he touched the ocean waves 

And reached the level flood, 
Groaning and gnashing fierce, he laves 

His socket from the blood, 
And through the deepening water strides, 
While searce the billows bathe his sides. 
With wildered haste we speed our flight, 
Admit the supphant, as of right, 

Aud noiseless Joose the ropes; 
Our guick oars sweep the blue profound: 
The giant hears, and towards the sound 

With outstretched hands he gropes. 
But when he grasps and grasps in vain, 
Still headed by the Ionian main, 
To heaven he lifts a monstrous roar. 

Which sends a shudder through the waves, 
Shakes to its base the Italian shore, 

And echoing runs through Aitna’s caves. 
From rocks and woods the Cyclop host 
Rush startled forth, and crowd the coast. 
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There glaring fierce we see them stand. 
Yn idle rage, a hideous band, 

The sons of Autna,’carrying high 

Their towering summits to the sky: 
So on a height stand clustering trees, 
Tall oaks, or cone-clad cypresses, 

The stately forestry of Jove, 

Or Dian’s venerable grove. 


Fierce panic bids us set our sail, 
And stand to catch the first fair gale. 
But stronger e’en than present fear 
The thought of Helenus the seer, 
Who counseled still those seas to fly 
Where Seylla and Charybdis lie: 
That path of double death we shun, 
And think a backward course to run. 
When lo! from out Pelorus’ strait 
The northern breezes blow: 
We pass Pantagia’s rocky gate, 
And Megara, where vessels wait, 
And Thapsus, pillowed low. 
So, measuring back familiar seas, 
Land after land before us shows 
The rescued Achemenides, 
The comrade of Ulysses’ woes. 
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THE RETURN OF THE GOLDEN AGE, 
(Tne Messtanic Ecioaue.) 
By VIRGIL. 


(Translated by Sir Charles Bowen.) 


Cok is the last of the ages, in song Cumzan foretold. 

Now is the world’s grand cycle begun once more from of 
old. 

Justice the Virgin comes, and the Saturn kingdom again ; 

Now from the skies is descending a new generation of men 

Thou to the boy in his birth, — upon whose first opening 
eyes 

The iron age shall close, and a race that is golden arise, — 
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Chaste Lucina be kindly! He reigns — thy Phoebus — to-day! 
Thine to be Consul, thine, at a world’s bright ushering in, 
Pollio, when the procession of nobler months shall begin; 

Under thy rule all lingering traces of Italy’s sin, 

Fading to naught, shall free us from fear’s perpetual sway; 

Life of the gods shall be his, to behold with the gods in their might 
Heroes immortal mingled, appear himself in their sight, 

Rule with his Father’s virtues a world at peace from the sword. 
Boy, for thine infant presents the earth unlabored shall bring 
Tvies wild with foxglove around thee wreathing, and fling 

Mixed with the laughing acanthus the lotus teaf on the sward; 
Homeward at eve untended the goat shall come from the mead 
Swelling with milk; flocks fearless of monstrous lions shall feed, 
Even thy cradle blossom with tender flowers, and be gay; 

Every snake shall perish; the treacherous poison weed 

Die and Assyrian spices arise unsown by the way. 


When thou art able to read of the heroes’ glories, the bright 
Deeds of thy sire, and to know what is manhood’s valor and might, 
Plains will be turning golden, and wave with ripening corn; 
Purple grapes shall blush on the tangled wilderness thorn; 
Honey from hard-grained oaks be distilling pure as the dew; 
Though of our ancient folly as yet shall linger a few 

Traces, to bid us venture the deep, with walls to surround 

Cities, and, restless ever, to cleave with furrows the ground, 
Then shall another Tiphys, a later Argo to sea 

Sail, with her heroes chosen; again great battles shall be; 

Once more the mighty Achilles be sent to a second Troy. 

Soon when strengthening years shall have made thee manfrom a boy, 
Trader himself shall abandon the deep; no trafficking hull 
Barter her wares; all regions of all things fair shall be full. 
Glebe shall be free from the harrow, the vine no pruner fear ; 
Soon will the stalwart plowman release unneeded the steer. 
Varied hues no longer the wool shall falsely assume. 

Now to a blushing purple and now to the saffron’s bloom, | 
Cropping the meadow, the ram shall change his fleece at his need; 
Crimsoning grasses color the lambs themselves as they feed. 


“ Ages blest, roll onward! ” the Sisters of Destiny cried 

Bach to her spindle, agreeing by Fate’s firm will to abide. 

Come to thy godlike honors ; the time well-nigh is begun 
Offspring loved of immortals, of Jove great scion and son! 
Lo, how the universe totters beneath heaven’s dome and its welgne 
Land and the wide waste waters, the depths of ahs firmament great! 
Lo, all nature rejoices to see this glorious day! 
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Ah, may the closing years of my life enduring be found, — 
Breath sufficient be mine thy deeds of valor to sound ; — 
Orpheus neither nor Linus shall ever surpass my lay ; 

One with mother immortal, and one with sire, at his side, 

To Orpheus Calliopeia, to Linus Apollo allied. 

Pan, were he here competing, did all Arcadia see, 

Pan, by Arcadia’s voice, should allow him vanquished of me. 


Baby, begin thy mother to know, and to meet with a smile ; 
Ten long moons she has waited, and borne her burden the while. 
Smile, my babe; to lis feast no god has admitted the child, 
Goddess none to his‘kisses, on whom no parent has smiled. 


——2030300— 
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eT OMuIOn. 


ALEXANDER POPE. 


[ALEXANDER Pope: An English poet; born May 22, 1688. His whole 
career was one of purely poetic work and the personal relations it brought 
lim into. He published the ‘‘ Mssay on Criticism ’’ in 1719, the ‘* Rape of the 
Lock”? in 1711, the “‘ Messiah’? in 1712, his translation of the Iliad in 1718- 
1720, and of the Odyssey in 1725. His ‘* Essay on Man,*’? whose thoughts were 
mainly suggested by Bolingbroke, appeared in 1733. IHlis ‘*Satires,’? modeled 
on Horace’s manner, but not at all in his spirit, are among his best-known 
yvorks. He died May 30, 1744. ] 


Yr Nymphs of Solyma! begin the song: 

To heav’nly themes sublimer strains belong. 

The mossy fountains, and the sylvan shades, 

The dreams of Pindus and th’ Aonian maids, 

Delight no more —O thou my voice inspire 

Who touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire! 
Rapt into future times, the Bard begun: 

A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son! 

From Jesse’s root behold a branch arise, 

Whose sacred flow’r with fragrance fills the skies: 

Th’ Aithereal spirit o’er its leaves shall move, 

And on its top descends the inystic Dove. 

Ye Heav’ns! from high the dewy nectar pour, 

And in soft silence shed the kindly show’r! 

The sick and weak the healing plant shall aid, 

From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 

All crimes shall cease, and ancient fraud shall fail ; 

Returning Justice lift aloft her scale; 
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Peace o’er the World her olive wand extend, 
And white-robed Innocence from heav’n descend. 
Swift fly the years, and rise th’ expected morn! 
Oh spring to light, auspicious Babe, be born! 
See Nature hastes her earlhest wreaths to bring 
With all the incense of the breathing spring: 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 

See nodding forests on the mountains dance: 
See spicy clouds from lowly Saron rise, 

And Carmel’s flow’ry tor perfumes the skies! 
Hark! a glad voice the .onely desert cheers; 
Prepare the way! a God, a God appears: 

A God, a God! the vocal hills reply, 

The rocks proclaim th’ approaching Deity. 

Lo, earth receives him from the bending skies{ 
Sink down ye mountains, and ye valleys rise, 
With heads declined, ye cedars homage pay ; 
Be smooth ye rocks, ye rapid floods give way! 
The Savior comes! by ancient bards foretold: 
Hear him, ye deaf, and all ye blind, behold! 
He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 
And on the sightless eyeball pour the day: 
Tis he th’ obstructed paths of sound shall clear, 
And bid new music charm th’ unfolding ear: 
The dumb shall sing, the lame his crutch forege, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 

No sigh, no murmur the wide world shall hear, 
From ev’ry face he wipes off ev’ry tear. 

In adamantine chains shall Death be bound, 
And Hell’s grim Tyrant feel th’ eternal wound. 
As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freshest pasture and the purest air, 
Explores the lost, the wand’ring sheep directs, 
By day o’ersees them, and by night protects, 
The tender lambs he raises in his arms, 

Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms 3 
Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promised father of the future age. 

No more shall nation against nation rise, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 
Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o’er 
The brazen trympets kindle rage no more; 

But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 
And the broad faichion in a plowshare end 
Then palaces shall rise; the joyful Son 
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Shall finish what his short-lived Sire begun ; 
Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 
And the same hand that sowed, shall reap the field. 
The swain in barren deserts with surprise 
See lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise ; 
And starts, amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murm’ring in his ear. 
On rifted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes, 
The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 
Waste sandy valleys, once perplexed with thorn, 
The spiry fir and shapely box adorn: 
Vo leafless shrubs the flow’ring palms succeed, 
And od’rous myrtle to the noisome weed. 
The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 
And boys in flow’ry bands the tiger lead ; 
The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 
And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim’s feet. 
The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake, 
Pleased the green luster of the scales survey, 
And with their forky tongues shall innocently play. 
Rise, crowned with light, imperial Salem, rise! 
Exalt thy tow’ry head, and lft thy eyes! 
See, a long race thy spacious courts adorn; 
See future sons, and daughters yet unborn, 
In crowding ranks on ev’ry side arise, 
Demanding life, impatient for the skies ! 
See barb’rous nations at thy gates attend, 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend; 
See thy bright altars thronged with prostrate kings, 
And heaped with products of Sabzean springs! 
For thee Idume’s spicy forests blow, 
And seeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow. 
See heav’n its sparkling portals wide display, 

. And break upon thee in a flood of day! 
No more the rising Sun shall gild the morn, 
Nor ew’ning Cynthia fill her silver horn ; 
But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays, 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 
Overflow thy courts: the light himself shall shine 
Revealed, and God’s eternal day be thine! 
The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But fixed his word, his saving pow’r remains ; — 
Vay realm foreyer lasts, thy own Messrau reigns 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY AT THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 
By STRABO. 


{Straso, the leading geographer of antiquity whose work is extant, was a 
Greek of Pontus; born about s.c. 62, and died after a.p. 21. He was great: 
great-grandson of a leading general of the father of Mithridates the Great, and 
grand-nephew of a goyernor of Coichis under that king himself. His grand- 
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father was also an important satrap. He went early to Rome, and was highly 
educated ; became a considerable traveler, and was long at Alexandria, studying 
the works of previous geographers, and astronomy and mathematics ; later re- 
turned to Rome. He wrote a long continuation of Polybius, and ‘+ Historical 
Memoirs,’’ but his great work was the one here excerpted: the first all-round 
treatise in the world covering at once mathematical, physical, political, and his- 
torical geography. The mathematical part is chiefly copied from Eratosthenes 
and others. ] 


THE EARTH AN ISLAND. 


PERCEPTION and experience alike inform us that the earth 
we inhabit is an island; since wherever men have approached 
the termination of the land, the sea, which we designate ocean, 
has been met with; and reason assures us of the similarity of 
those places which our senses have not been permitted to sur- 
vey. For in the east the land occupied by the Indians, and in 
the west by the Iberians and Maurusians, is wholly encompassed 
(by water), and so is the greater part on the south and north. 
And as to what remains as yet unexplored by us, because navi- 
gators sailing from opposite points have not hitherto fallen in 
with each other, it is not much, as any one may see who will 
compare the distances between those places with which we are 
already acquainted. Nor is it likely that the Atlantic Ocean 
is divided into two seas by narrow isthmuses so placed as to 
prevent circumnavigation; how much more probable that it is 
confluent and uninterrupted! Those who have returned from 
an attempt to circumnavigate the earth do not say they have 
been prevented from continuing their voyage by any opposing 
continent, for the sea remained perfectly open, but through 
want of resolution and the scarcity of provision. This theory, 
too, accords better with the ebb and flow of the ocean, for the 
phenomenon, both in the increase and diminution, is everywhere 
identical, or at all events has but little difference, as if produced 
by the agitation of one sea and resulting from one cause. 
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PRooF oF tHE EARTH’S SPHERICITY. 


As the size of the earth has been demonstrated by other 
writers, we shall here take for granted and receive as accurate 
what they have advanced. We shall also assume that the earth 
is spheroidal, that its surface is likewise spheroidal, and, above 
all, that bodies have a tendency toward its center, which latter 
point is clear to the perception of the most average understand. 
ing. However, we may show summarily that the earth is sphe- 
roidal from the consideration that all things, however distant, 
tend to its center, and that everybody is attracted toward its 
center of gravity; this is more distinctly proved from observa- 
tions of the sea and sky, for here the evidence of the senses — 
common observation — is alone requisite. The convexity of the 
sea is a further proof of this to those who have sailed; for they 
cannot perceive lights at a distance when placed at the same 
level as their eyes, but if raised on high they at once become 
perceptible to vision, though at the same time farther removed. 
So when the eye is raised it sees what before was utterly imper- 
ceptible. Homer speaks of this when he says, — 


“Lifted up on the vast wave, he quickly beheld afar.” 


Sailors, as they approach their destination, behold the shore 
continually raising itself to their view, and objects which had 
at first seemed low begin to elevate themselves. Our gnomons 
also are, among other things, evidence of the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies; and common sense at once shows us that if 
the depth of the earth were infinite, such a revolution could not 
take place. 


CHANGES IN ELEVATION, TipEs, Ere. 


Eratosthenes proceeds to tell us that the earth is spheroidal ; 
not, however, perfectly so, inasmuch as it has certain irregulari- 
ties. He then enlarges on the successive changes of its form, 
occasioned by water, fire, earthquakes, eruptions, and the like; 
all of which is entirely out of place, for the spheroidal form of 
the whole earth is the result of the system of the universe, and 
the phenomena which he mentions do not in the least change 
its general form, such little matters being entirely lost in the 
great mass of the earth. Still they cause various peculiarities in 
different parts of our globe, and result from a variety of causes. 
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He points out as a most interesting subject for disquisition 
the fact of our finding, often quite inland, two or three thou- 
sand stadia from the sea, vast numbers of muscle, oyster, and 
scallop shells, and salt-water lakes. He gives as an instance 
that about the temple of Ammon, and along the road to it for 
the space of three thousand stadia, there are yet found a vast 
amount of oyster shells, many salt beds, and salt springs bub- 
bling up, besides which are pointed out numerous fragments of 
wreck which they say have been cast up through some opening, 
and dolphins placed on pedestals, with the inscription, “ Of the 
Delegates from Cyrene.” 

Herein he agrees with the opinion of Strato the natural phi- 
losopher, and Xanthus of Lydia. Xanthus mentioned that in 
the reign of Artaxerxes, there was so great a drought that every 
river, lake, and well was dried up: and that in many places he 
had seen, a long way from the sea, fossil shells, some like cockles, 
others resembling scallop shells, also salt lakes in Armenio, 
Matiana, and Lower Phrygia, which induced him to believe 
that sea had formerly been where land now was. Strato, who 
went more deeply into the causes of these phenomena, was 
of opinion that formerly there was no exit to the Euxine as now 
at Byzantium, but that the rivers running into it had forced a 
way through, and thus let the waters escape into the Propontis, 
and thence to the Hellespont. And that a like change had oc- 
curred in the Mediterranean. For the sea being overflowed by 
the rivers, had opened for itself a passage by the Pillars of Her- 
cules, and thus much that was formerly covered by water had 
been left dry. He gives as the cause of this, that anciently the 
levels of the Mediterranean and Atlantic were not the same, 
and states that a bank of earth, the remains of the ancient sepa- 
ration of the two seas, is still stretched under water from Europe 
to Africa. He adds that the Euxine is the most shallow, and 
the seas of Crete, Sicily, and Sardinia much deeper, which is 
occasioned by the number of large rivers flowing into the Euxine 
both from the north and east, and so filling it up with mud, 
whilst the others preserve their depth. This is the cause of the 
remarkable sweetness of the Euxine Sea, and of the currents 
which regularly set toward the deepest part. He gives it as 
his opinion, that should the rivers continue to flow in the same 
direction, the Euxine will in time be filled up; since already 
the left side of the sea is little else than shallows, as also Salmy- 
dessus (Midjeh in Roumelia), and the shoals at the mouth of 
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the Ister (Danube), and the desert of Scythia (Dobrudscha), 
which the sailors call the Breasts. 

Probably, too, the temple of Ammon was originally close to 
the sea, though now, by the continual deposit of the waters, 
it is quite inland ; and he conjectures that it was owing to its 
being so near the sea that it became so celebrated and illustrious, 
and that it never would have enjoyed the credit it now possesses 
had it always been equally remote from the sea. Egypt, too, he 

says, was formerly covered by sea as far as the marshes near 
Pelusium, Mount Casius, and the Lake Sirbonis. Even at the 
present time, when salt is being dug in Egypt, the beds are 
founa under layers of sand, and mingled with fossil shells, as 
if this district had formerly been under water, and as if the 
whole region about Casium and Gerrha had been shallows reach- 
ing to the Arabian Gulf. The sea afterward receding left the 
land uncovered, and the Lake Sirbonis remained, which having 
afterward forced itself a passage, became a marsh. In like 
manner the borders of the Lake Mceris resemble a sea beach 
rather than the banks of a river. Every one will admit that 
formerly at various periods a great portion of the mainland has 
been covered and again left bare by the sea. Likewise that the 
land now covered by the sea is not all on the same level, any 
more than that whereon we dwell; which is now uncovered and 
has experienced so many changes, as Eratosthenes has observed. 
Consequently in the reasoning of Xanthus there does not appear 
to be anything out of place. 

In regard to Strato, however, we must remark that, leaving 
out of the question the many arguments he has properly stated, 
some of those which he has brought forward are quite inadmis- 
sible. For first he is inaccurate in stating that the beds of the 
interior and the exterior seas have not the same level, and that 
the depth of those two seas is different: whereas the cause why 
the sea is at one time raised, at another depressed, that it in- 
undates certain places and again retreats, is not that the beds 
have different levels, some higher and some lower, but simply 
this, that the same beds are at one time raised, at another de- 
pressed, causing the sea to rise or subside with them; for hav- 
ing risen they cause an inundation, and when they subside the 

waters return to their former places. 

The immediate cause of these phenomena is not the fact of 
one part of the bed of the ocean being higher or lower than an- 
other, but the upheayal or depression of the strata on which the 
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waters rest. Strato’s hypothesis evidently originated in the be- 
lief that what occurs in rivers is also the case in regard to the 
sea 3 viz., that there is a flow of water from the higher places. 
Otherwise he would not have attempted to account for the 
current he observed at the strait of Byzantium in the manner 
he does, attributing it to the bed of the Euxine being higher 
than that of the Propontis (Marmora) and adjoining ocean 
(Aigeean), and even attempting to explain the cause thereofs 
viz., that the bed of the Euxine is filled up and choked by the 
deposit of the rivers which flow into it, and its waters in con- 
sequence driven out into the neighboring sea. The same 
theory he would apply in respect to the Mediterranean and 
Atlantic, alleging that the bed of the former is higher than that 
of the latter, in consequence of the number of rivers which flow 
into it and the alluvium they carry along with them. In that 
case there ought to be a like influx at the Pillars and the Calpe, 
4s there is at Byzantium. But I waive this objection, as it 
might be asserted that the influx was the same in both places, 
but owing to the interference of the ebb and flow of the sea 
became imperceptible. 

I make this inquiry rather: If there were any reason why, 
before the outlet was opened at Byzantium, the bed of the Eux- 
ine (being deeper than either that of the Propontis or of the 
adjoining sea) should not gradually have become more shallow 
by the deposit of the rivers which flow into it, allowing it 
formerly either to have been a sea, or merely a vast lake greater 
than the Palus Meotis? ‘This proposition being conceded, I 
would next ask, whether before this the bed of the Euxine 
would not have been brought to the same level as the Propontis, 
and in that case, the pressure being counterpoised, the overflow- 
ing of the water have been thus avoided: and if after the Eux- 
ine had been filled up, the superfluous waters would not naturally 
have forced a passage and flowed off, and by their commingling 
and power have caused the Euxine and Propontis to flow into 
each other, and thus become one sea? no matter, as I said above, 
whether formerly it were a sea or a lake, though latterly cer. 
tainly asea. This also being conceded, they must allow that 
the present efflux depends neither upon the elevation nor the 
inclination of the bed, as Strato’s theory would have us con- 
sider it. 

River deposits are prevented from advancing further into the 
sea by the regularity of the ebb and flow, which continually 
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drive them back. For after the manner of living creatures, 
which go on inhaling and exhaling their breath continually, SO 
the sea in a like way keeps up a constant motion in and out of 
itself. Any one may observe, who stands on the seashore when 
the waves are in motion, the regularity with which they cover, 
then leave bare, and then again cover up his feet. This agitation 
of the sea produces a continual movement on its surface, which 
even when it is most tranquil has considerable force, and so 
throws all extraneous matters on to the land, and 


“Flings forth the salt weed on the shore.” 


This effect is certainly most considerable when the wind is on 
the water; but it continues when all is hushed, and even when 
it blows from land the swell is still carried to the shore against 
the wind, as if by a peculiar motion of the sea itself. To this 
the verses refer: — 


“O’er the rocks that breast the flood 
Borne turgid, scatter far the showery spray,” 
and 
“Toud sounds the roar of waves ejected wide.” 

The wave, as it advances, possesses a kind of power which some 
call the purging of the sea, to eject all foreign substances. It is 
by this force that dead bodies and wrecks are cast on shore. 
But on retiring it does not possess sufficient power to carry back 
into the sea either dead bodies, wood, or even the lightest sub- 
stances, such as cork, which may have been cast out by the 
waves. And by this means, when places next the sea fall down, 
being undermined by the wave, the earth and the water charged 
with it are cast back again ; and the weight working at the same 
time in conjunction ae ene force of the advancing tide, it is the 
sooner brought to settle at the bottom, instead of being carried 
out far into the sea. The force of the river current ceases ata 
very little distance beyond its mouth. Otherwise, supposing 
the rivers had an uninterrupted flow, by degrees the whole ocean 
would be filled in, from the beach onward by the alluvial de- 
posits. And this would be inevitable even were the Euxine 
deeper than the sea of Sardinia, than which a deeper sea has 
never been sounded, measuring, as it does, according to Posi- 
donius, about 1000 fathoms. 

Some, however, may be disinclined to admit this explanation, 
and would rather have proof from things more manifest to the 
senses, and which seem to meet us at every turn. Now deluges. 
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earthquakes, eruptions of wind, and risings in the bed of the 
sea cause the rising of the ocean, as sinking of the bottom 
causes it to become lower. It is not the case that small volcanic 
or other islands can be raised up from the sea, and not large 
ones, nor that all islands can, but not continents, since extensive 
sinkings of the land no less than small ones have been known; 
witness the yawning of those chasms which have engulfed 
whole districts no less than their cities, as is said to have hap: 
pened to Bura, Bizone, and many other towns at ihe time of 
earthquakes: and there isno more reason why one should rather 
think Sicily to have been disjoined from the mainland of Italy 
than cast up from the bottom of the sea by the fires of AXtna, as 
the Lipari and Pithecussan (Ischia) Isles have been. 

However, so nice a fellow is Eratosthenes, that though he 
professes himself a mathematician, he rejects entirely the dictum 
of Archimedes, who, in his work “On Bodies in Suspension,” 
says that all liquids when left at rest assume a spherical form, 
having a center of gravity similar to that of the earth: a dictum 
which is acknowledged by all who have the slightest pretensions 
to mathematical sagacity. He says that the Mediterranean, 
which according to his own description is one entire sea, has not 
the same level even at points quite close to each other; and 
offers us the authority of engineers for this piece of folly, 
notwithstanding the affirmation of mathematicians that en- 
gineering is itself oniy one division of the mathematics. He 
tells us that Demetrius intended to cut through the Isthmus of 
Corinth, to open a passage for his fleet, but was prevented by 
his engineers, who having taken measurements reported that the 
level of the sea at the Gulf of Corinth was higher than at Cen- 
chrea, so that if he cut through the isthmus, not only the coasts 
near Aigina, but even /Kgina itself, with the neighboring 
islands, would be laid completely under water, while the pas: 
sage would prove of little value. 

According to Eratosthenes, it is this which occasions the cur 
rents in straits, especially the current in the Strait of Sicily, 
where effects similar to the flow and ebb of the tide are re- 
marked. The current there changes twice in the course of the day 
and night, like as in that period the tides of the sea flow and ebb 
twice. In the Tyrrhenian Sea the current which is called de- 
scendent, and which runs toward the sea of Sicily, as if it 
followed an inclined plane, corresponds to the flow of the tide 
in the ocean. We may remark that this current corresponds to 
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as 
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the flow both in the time of its commencement and cessation. 
For it commences at the rising and the setting of the moon, 
and recedes when that satellite attains its meridian, whether 
above or below the earth. In the same way occurs the opposite 
or ascending current, as it is called. It corresponds to the ebb 
of the ocean, and commences as soon as the moon has reached 
either zenith or nadir, and ceases the moment she reaches the 
point of her rising or setting. 


Sizz oF THE INHABITED EARTH. 


After’this Eratosthenes proceeds to determine the breadth 
of the habitable earth: he tells us that, measuring from the 
meridian of Meroe (Gherri in Sennaar) to Alexandria, there 
are 10,000 stadia. From thence to the Hellespont about 8100. 
Again, from thence to the Dnieper, 5000; and thence to the 
parallel of Thule Cieeland) which Pytheas says is six days’ sail 
north from Britain, and near the Frozen Sea, other 11,500. To 
which if we add 8400 stadia above Meroe in order to include 
the Island of the Egyptians (unknown), the Cinnamon country, 
and Taprobane (Ceylon), there will be in all 38,000 stadia. 

We will let pass the rest of his distances, since they are some- 
thing near; but that the Dnieper is under the same parallel as 
Thule, what man in his senses could ever agree to this? Pytheas, 
who has given us the history of Thule, is known to be a man 
upon whom no reliance can be placed, and other writers who 
have seen Britain and Ierne, although they tell us of many small 
islands round Britain, make no mention whatever of Thule. 
The length of Britain itself is nearly the same as that of Kel- 
tica (France and Belgium), opposite to which it extends. 
Altogether it is not more than 5000 stadia in length, its outer- 
most points corresponding to those of the opposite continent. 
In fact the extreme points of the two countries lie opposite to 
each other, the eastern extremity to the eastern, and the western 
to the western: the eastern points are situated so close as to be 
within sight of each other, both at Kent and at the mouths of 
the Rhine. But Pytheas tells us that the island (of Britain) is 
more than 20,000 stadia in length, and Kent is some days’ sail 
from Keltica. With regard to the locality of the Ostimii, and 
the countries beyond the Rhine as far as Scythia, he is alto- 
gether mistaken. The veracity of a writer who has been thus 
false in describing countries with which we are well acquainted 
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should not be too much trusted in regard to places that are 
unknown. 

Further, Hipparchus and many others are of opinion that 
the parallel of latitude of the Dneiper does not differ from that 
of Britain; since that of Byzantium and Marseilles are the 
same. The degree of shadow from the gnomon which Pytheas 
states he observed at Marseilles being exactly equal to that 
which Hipparchus says he found at Byzantium; the periods of 
observation being in both cases similar. Now from Marseilles 
to the center of Britain is not more than 5000 stadia; and if 
from the center of Britain we advance north not more than 
4000 stadia, we arrive at a temperature in which it is scarcely 
possible to exist. Such indeed is that of Ierne. Consequently 
the far region in which Eratosthenes places Thule must be 
totally uninhabitable. By what guesswork he arrived at the 
conclusion that between the latitude of Thule and the Dnieper 
there was a distance of 11,500 stadia, I am unable to divine. 

Eratosthenes being mistaken as to the breadth, is necessarily 
wrong as to the length. The most accurate observers, both 
ancient and modern, agree that the known length of the 
habitable earth is more than twice its breadth. Its length I 
take to be from the (eastern) extremity of India to the (west- 
ernmost) point of Spain; and its breadth from (the.south of) 
Ethiopia to the latitude of Ierne. Eratosthenes, as ‘we have 
said, reckoning its breadth from the extremity of Ethiopia to 
Thule, was forced to extend its length beyond the true limits, 
that he might make it more than twice as long as the breadth 
he had assigned to it. He says that India, measured where it 
is narrowest, is 16,000 stadia to the river Indus. If measured 
from its most prominent capes, it extends 8000 more; thence to 
the Caspian Gates, 14,000; from the Caspian Gates to the Eu- 
phrates, 10,000; from the Euphrates to the Nile, 5000; thence 
to the Canopic mouth, 1800; from the Canopic mouth to Car- 
thage, 13,500; from thence to the Pillars, at least 8000; which 
makes in all 70,800 stadia. To these, he says, should be added 
the curvature of Europe beyond the Pillars of Hercules, front- 
ing the Iberians, and inclining west, not less than 8000 stadia, 
and the headlands, including that of the Ostimii, named Cabeum 
(Cape S. Mahé), and the adjoining islands, the last of which, 
named Uxisama (Ushant), is distant, according to Pytheas, a 
three days’ sail. But he added nothing to its length by enum- 
erating these last, — viz. the headlands, including that of the 
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Ostimii, the island of Uxisama, and the rest; they are not situ- 
ated so as to affect the length of the earth, for they all lie to 
the north, and belong to Keltica, not to Iberia; indeed, it seems 
but an invention of Pytheas. Lastly, to fall in with the general 
opinion that the breadth ought not to exceed half the length, 
he adds to the stated measure of its length 2000 stadia west, 
and as many east. 

Further, endeavoring to support the opinion that it is in 
accordance with natural philosophy to reckon the greatest di- 
mension of the habitable earth from east to west, he says that 
according to the laws of natural philosophy, the habitable earth 
ought to occupy a greater length from east to west than its 
breadth from north to south. The temperate zone, which we 
have already designated as the longest zone, is that which the 
mathematicians denominate a continuous circle returning upon 
itself. So that if the extent of the Atlantic Ocean were not an 
obstacle, we might easily pass by sea from Iberia to India,} still 
keeping in the same parallel; the remaining portion of which 
parallel, measured as above in stadia, occupies more than a third 
of the whole circle; since the parallel drawn through Athens, 
on which we have taken the distances from India to Iberia, 
does not contain in the whole 200,000 stadia. 

Here,-too, his reasoning is incorrect. For this speculation 
respecting the temperate zone which we inhabit, and whereof 
the habitable earth is a part, develops properly on those who 
make mathematics their study. But it is not equally the 
province of one treating of the habitable earth. For by this 
term we mean only that portion of the temperate zone where 
we dwell, and with which we are acquainted. But it is quite 
possible that in the temperate zone there may be two or even 
more habitable earths, especially near the circle of latitude 
which is drawn through Athens and the Atlantic Ocean.? 


1 Columbus followed out this idea. 

* This is a striking forecast. The parallel of Athens is near 88° N. L.; this 
would fall between Pekin and Tokio in the Orient, between Washington and 
Richmond in the United States. 
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THE MAIN CURRENTS OF GERMAN LITERATURE 


By Pror, Anois BRANDL 
Of the Imperial University of Berlin 


ty ushering in to Anglo-Saxon readers a selection of German 
literature, I may be expected to sketch briefly the main character- 
istics of German literature, its differences from English literature, 
what its merits and demerits. 

At the bottom of the German heart there is a good deal of senti- 
mentality. This feeling, which makes us so fond of singing and 
music, of snug family life, and cheerful conviviality, has given to 
our literature a peculiar flavour, a popular turn, an inclination to 
what moves the soul of the peasant and the labourer, not rarely, 
indeed, at the cost of realistic incident, or refined form. But out 
of this level of literary cottage life there rises from time to time a 
bold spire of thought, pointing to the mystic and the metaphysic. In 
the act of rearing such a structure the German mind used to 
exert all its original power, and then to abandon itself for a while 
to rest or distraction. In consequence we have had, in the course 
of centuries, several striking “Bltitheperioden,’ but not that 
unbroken continuity of fine literature that England has enjoyed, 
chiefly from the time of Chaucer, to the present day. 

A popular epic poetry, with which, in beauty and in grandeur, 
not even “Beowulf” stands comparison, marks our medieval 
period of flourishing :—the lays of the Nibelungen Gudrun. A 
popular lyrical singer was Walter von der Vogelweide, the classical 
minstrel of his day; though he was a courtier, his love-lays bear 


the stamp of the village; his deeper poems express feelings and 
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ideas that touch every hearer or reader most directly, his verse has 
a spontaneity that must have proved a source of pleasure both to 
the educated and uneducated. Few and artificial, in comparison, 
are the English love-songs of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies; while of the more thoughtful English poets of that time, 
Walter Map wrote Latin, and William Langland a long, very long 
didactic poem. And by the side of these productions, enjoyable 
for every ear and every understanding, stood Wolfram’s mystic 
romaunt of the Graal, with its intricate symbolism and reflection, 
without doubt the profoundest Teutonic poem of the Middle Ages. 
On the other hand, there was no Chaucer in Germany. Chaucer's 
lighter tales may, as far as flow and ease are concerned, be compared 
with Hartmann’s and Gottfried’s adaptations of Chrestien de 
Troyes; but the art of his rime royal, and the judicious realism 
of his merry pilgrims to Canterbury are unmatched. It was not 
the fault of the German courts that courtly poetry did not succeed 
better with us in the fourteenth century; there had been many 
more princes in Thuringia, by the Danube and the Rhine, that 
gave liberal reward to the singer in the vernacular tongue, than in 
England and Scotland; the daughter of a German emperor, Anna 
of Bohemia, extended her protection even to Chaucer and procured 
him leisure to write his greatest works; yet the German poetry 
developed in the popular direction. Nothing is more characteristic 
of this fact than the ebbing away of the “minnesang” into the 
“meistersang,” the production of the guilds—at the same time that 
in England Chaucer and his school developed that finished style 
that was to become Shakespeare’s best inheritance. 

In the century of Sidney and Shakespeare, the translations 
that were exchanged between the two nations tell the same tale. 
From Germany to England, popular preaching was exported on a 
tremendous scale. Luther’s masterly version of the Bible, probably 
more truly popular than any other translation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, was to no mean extent the model of Tyndale; versions of 
our popular hymns were sung in London and Edinburgh churches, 
chap-books like Hulenspiegel and Grobianus found their way 
to the Thames and the Forth; and the mystic saga of Dr. Faustus, 
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perhaps the chef-@euvre of German imagination during the 
Renaissance, became the source of Marlowe’s drama. But, as to 
refinement, Hans Sachs is a veritable cobbler compared to chival- 
rous Sidney ; the good dramatists in Holland and Strasburg wrote 
in Latin, and our vernacular adaptations of Shakespearian dramas, 
brought over by the English comedians, were coarse and contempt- 
ible; we lacked refinement and could not even relish it if it was 
imported. 

The seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries was the period 
when Germany, misguided by a host of princelings, aped France. 
The neat elegance and witty dexterity of Parisian authors have 
always had a strong fascination for the German mind, attracting 
our admiration, bewitching our senses, and stifling our originality 
of production, just because they are utterly un-German. Our litera- 
ture became pedantic as it had never been before; until Haller in 
Switzerland, and Hagedorn in Hamburg, followed by Klopstock, 
Lessing, and the Gottingen School, held up English models, making 
the German true to his own kin again. Then Milton awakened a 
new epic poetry, which culminated in Hermann und Dorothea—the 
evolutionary song of paradise, inspiring the song of a village during 
the great revolution. Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry, pre- 
senting popular and artistic specimens promiscuously, worked only 
in the popular direction, inducing Biirger to write Lenore, and 
Herder to gather, with young Goethe, ballads from the mouths of 
Alsatian peasants. Shakespeare, Royalist though he was to the 
backbone, is visible in every scene of Goethe’s Gotz von Berlich- 
ingen and Schiller’s &iuber—plays full of opposition against 
the courts, and of sympathy with the ill-treated people. Young 
Goethe and Schiller would not have become the classics they are 
if they had not thus fallen in with our popular taste. No poem of 
their great English contemporaries, neither of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, nor of Byron and Shelley, has ever been chanted by 
children in London streets, by peasants in English hamlets, re- 
moulded in their mouths, as several of Goethe’s and Schiller’s are. 
This is the outcome of German feeling; and at the same time we 
find the mystic symbolism of Faust, the complicated reflection 
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of Schiller’s Zdeale: the same mixture as in the time of the 
Nibelungenlied of Walter and Wolfram. 

That our poetry was fashioned to such an extent, not by the 
taste of the nobility or of the schools, but by the instinct of the 
common people, naturally had its advantages and its disadvantages. 
When our nation declined in culture, in unity, wealth, and self- 
respect, as during the Thirty Years’ War and the following decades, 
poetry sank too, much more than the literature of Italy, under the 
yoke of native and foreign tyrants, ever did; because there the poet 
was quite willing to obey the courts, to feed on splendour, to flourish 
by princely favours. On the other side, during the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, our literature, recalled to life by the 
electric contact with her English sister, effected what no other 
literature has ever done for her nation: she resuscitated our whole 
people—which she was only capable of doing because she was not 
the child of luxury, of the court, or of traditionary learning, 
but the voice of our race, the embodied spirit of our ancestors. 
Schiller’s Riiwber excited a sensation which neither Byron’s Childe 
Harold, nor Walter Scott’s Waverley equalled; there was not 
only a rush to the booksellers, but a revolution in the minds of 
the people, who became aware that freedom and justice were 
banished from the towns into the woods, and who resolved to fight 
for them, like Karl Moor, the idealistic robber. When they read 
in Cabale wnd Liebe of the departure of the unhappy soldiers whom 
their wretched monarch had sold to England, to be sent against 
the Americans, they began to curse the patriarchal system of their 
little states. With Marquis Posa in Don Carlos, the cry was 
echoed in the breasts of thousands: Sire, give us freedom of speech ! 
It was in those times that the new empire was founded in the 
German heart, by the German poets, though in politics two 
Napoleons had still to do their worst, and their best, to remove the 
débris of the old Holy Roman Empire, until the dreamy desire 
could be realised. English literature, with all its refined form and 
sound realism, had never been able to do the like; all the 
Klizabethans, with Shakespeare and Spenser in the van, were 
royalists, but the next generation erected the Commonwealth; 
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the Puritans commanded Milton’s pen, but what ensued was 
the Restoration ; even in our time the Greater-Britain movement 
was long spread by political speeches and periodicals, until it 
found its poetic exponent in Kipling. Similarly, France was saved 
in the time of her sorest need, not by dramas and_ ballads, but by 
an illiterate maid, and when the United States won their inde- 
pendence, American literature was but in its infancy. Only the 
German war of liberation, first from Napoleonic, afterwards from 
home tyranny, cannot be understood and explained, but by the 
influence of the poetic word on the masses. It presents the 
grandest example of what popular literature can do for a nation. 
Since the appearance of Schiller’s juvenile dramas, things have 
altered somewhat. As we approach the nineteenth century, we 
find a higher standard of refined form in German literature, never 
again, we hope, to be abandoned. The most perfect specimen of it 
is Goethe’s [phigenie; written in blank verse of easy flow and 
gentle music, with a rhetoric of Sophoclean nobility, with a 
heroine of love, not of passionate, but of pure, quieting, and 
healing love; with a plot of grandeur melting into tenderness. 
This drama, which could not have been written but for Weimar 
and Frau von Stein, was the best fruit of Goethe’s removal from 
busy Frankfort and Leipzig to the quiet ducal residence by the 
Ilm. Jphigenie was soon followed by asso, a tragic picture of 
passion intruding on gentleness: a warning. And not only did 
Goethe exchange the “storm and stress” of his youth with 
Hellenic beauty and aristocratic dignity; Schiller, too, developed 
in the same direction, and became his neighbour and friend, his 
fellow-dramatist and brother-artist. A. W. von Schlegel settled 
in their shade to translate Shakespeare into a German classic 
of the same style; Grillparzer established the neo - classical 
drama in Vienna; everywhere the majority of the educated grew 
Weimarised. What Chaucer gave to England—a poetic form 
capable of expressing the highest thoughts—was now given to 
Germany as a permanent model, just as Spenser and Shakespeare, 
Milton, Pope, Wordsworth and Tennyson kept on Chaucer’s road 


and did not fall back to alliteration or loose ballad riming. 
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It was not quite easy for foreigners to see what Iphigenie 
meant for Germany. The drama was soon translated into English, 
but made little impression. Far more attention had been roused 
by the juvenile works of Goethe and Schiller, being more racy and 
original than cosmopolitan. Gotz and the Riwber were praised, 
translated and imitated in Scotland in the younger days of 
Walter Scott. Werther caused a sensation across the Channel; 
Lord Byron complained it had poisoned him. Ste//a came in to 
share the success of sentimental Kotzebue during the last years of 
the eighteenth century, when Sheridan adapted Pizarro; and 
Foust, essentially a work of young Goethe, impressed a few of the 
highest minds: Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Carlyle. Only the 
masterpieces of the ripe Goethe, on which he himself would base 
his fame, did not strike the Anglo-Saxon taste; as their refinement 
was not new to the countrymen of Chaucer. On such a point the 
esthetic judgment of two nations may well differ, according to the 
law that people admire rather what they do not possess than what 
is best in itself. 

Soon after the appearance of IJphigenie, our poetry was 
influenced in the same direction by that group of authors 
that, in opposition to classical Goethe and Schiller, called them- 
selves “Romantiker.” They drove out a good deal of our cruder 
popular leanings by overdoing them. They carried simplicity so 
far that it often became puerility; they exaggerated enthusiasm 
and bold imagination as though it were the chief task of literature 
to rove in fairy tales. People grew weary of “ Phantasus” and “ Der 
gestiefelte Kater,’ and “Gickel, Gockel und Gockelein,” anddemanded 
a manlier tone. Experiences such as these have, perhaps, made us 
too indifferent to the better productions of our “ Romantiker,” 
English critics say, we are unjust to Novalis and Fouqué; cer- 
tainly Kichendorf has been allowed to drop too much in the rear. 
But who will return to the shoes of his boyhood? The Romantiker 
at times found their own style too high-flown, and tried to 
balance it by what they called self-irony—not aware of the fact 
that it might rather make the impression of insincerity on the 
reader. Nobody was fonder of thus ironising himself and_ his 
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readers than Heine. German opinion has been unusually severe 
on him, and foreigners have not always understood or explained it 
correctly. It is wrong to say that Germany doubts his genius; he 
is unanimously considered a master of song, a lyric of the first 
order; every educated person knows his Buch der Lieder, and 
many critics place it only second to Goethe’s Lieder. We admire 
the artist, but object to the character. His poems charm you at 
first with heavenly music and excellent wit, but on a sudden he 
dismisses you with a mock. You bow to the poet, when, at once, 
he turns gamin. Even so it is with his life: you pity him be- 
cause he lived in a miserable time, and in a weak body; yet for all 
your sympathy, he sneers at you, because you are not a Frenchman. 
How could American citizens honour an American poet’ that 
despised Washington, and cursed at the stars and stripes? Still, I 
think, our nation is too harsh upon him. He has mocked us, to a 
great extent, out of our old sentimentality. For this he deserves 
our thanks; but disillusion, though it may prove wholesome, 
hardly ever earns gratitude; people do not like a physician that 
rids them of a crippled child, however miserable it may have 
been. 

To make German literature manlier, not a little, too, was done 
by a later group of authors, called “die Jungdeutschen.” They 
preached realistic investigation; a muscular poetry; drama of 
stirring characters and drastic incidents. At a time when two- 
thirds of our periodicals were exclusively devoted to belles lettres 
and fine arts, it must have been a relief to hear Gutzkow’s hero 
“Uriel Acosta” thunder and fight for freedom of creed. After 
legions of love-songs came the sound advice of Gervinus, to devote 
ourselves for a while to politics, like the recipe of a good doctor. 

The result of all these various movements has been, that 
during the last half century every poet endeavoured to reflect the 
character of his part of the country with as much grace and truth 
as possible. The unwritten programme of modern German 
literature is a fusion of the popular with the artistic of the author’s 
provincialism with the traditions of Weimar, together with a 
sharper and more realistic observation, The popular element ig. 
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purified ; it bears quite different colours in the ballads of the Suabian 
Uhland and in those of the Rheinlinder Scheffel, in the dramas of 
the Viennese Anzengruber and in those of his Silesian contemporary 
Freytag, in the sketches of the Pomeranian Fritz Reuter and in 
those of the Styrian Rosegger, in the tales of the Swiss Gottfried 
Keller and in those of the Tirolese Adolf Pichler. In England 
the realism of London is much more apt to absorb that of the 
province. The historical division into a number of smaller 
national units, that has generally proved so fatal to our politics, 
is a source of inexhaustible variety and individuality to our 
literature. 

Astonishment has sometimes been expressed that the refounda- 
tion of the German Empire did not inaugurate a new epoch in 
poetry. Because the victories of Marathon and Thermopylae were 
followed by a great rise of the Grecian drama, and the destruction 
of the Armada by the appearance of Shakespeare, a number of new 
geniuses were expected with us after 1871. The expectation rested 
on a theory which does not, bear closer inspection. /Zschylus had 
struck out his path before the overthrow of Xerxes, and he was 
decidedly of more influence on Sophocles than any question of 
Athenian politics, excepting the question of independence alone. 
As toold England, Marlowe was out before 1588 ; and if no Armada 
had ever been sent against Elizabeth, there would be fewer Shake- 
spearian histories, but hardly a different Hamlet or Lear. Slavery 
or despair can stifle the literary production of a people; many a 
bird will not sing in the cage; but sorrow and afiliction, with a 
nation that is conscious of its strength, have frequently served to 
kindle poetic enthusiasm, while the feeling of triumph is only a 
poor motive. The protest of Germany against French invasion 
had been sung long ago, by Korner and Arndt; after 1871 we 
were glad to keep the peace, and did our best to reconcile our 
highly gifted western neighbours, instead of provoking them in 
Indian fashion. 

Not the patriotic satisfaction, but the social difficulties arising 
from the rapid growth of our industry and population, have lately 
given a new impulse to our literature. The ery of the poor, the 
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insulted, the outcast, after the right not only of existence, but of 
respectability and joy, has proved a powerful impetus for our 
poets. In Berlin are the headquarters of our socialist party, and 
also of the group of young dramatists that deal with the war of 
the classes and the sufferings of the proletariat at the hands of a 
society that professes to be Christian. Sudermann in “Ehre” and 
“Heimat” has depicted such conflicts in striking scenes; Haupt- 
mann has given aloud voice to the poor “ Weavers,” and has 
painted a sweet vision of paradise to dying “Hannele,” the 
drunkard’s daughter, who had never known what happiness was on 
this earth. Not a few less famous dramatists work in the same 
line. It is a poetry of pity and accusation ; in theatrical workman- 
ship evidently influenced by Paris and Ibsen, but in its aim and 
scope a characteristic outcome of the German heart; a drama for 
the people, or, at least, in favour of the people, indulging not in 
sentimentality, after the fashion of old Kotzebue, but in problems 
of reform. At the same time, the second old element of German 
poetry, the mystic vein, is not missing. Hauptmann has puzzled 
his admirers by the autobiographic symbolism of his “ Versunkene 
Glocke,” and Sudermann by the interwoven thread of thought in 
his “Drei Reiherfedern.” At bottom, German literature has still 
the same character as in the period of the “ Nibelungenlied” and 
Wolfram: more homely than courtly, and sometimes rather super- 
natural; only her clothes have become finer, her gait more 
dignified, her hands more dexterous, her mind riper, and her 


working power more persevering. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AUGUSTUS. 
(Translated for this work.) 


{Aveustus, born B.c. 68, was the son of Julius Cxsar’s sister’s daughter, 
and his name was originaily Caius Octavius ; adopted by Caesar, his name was 
changed to Caius Julius Cesar Octavianus. After Cesar’s murder, p.c. 44, he 
formed a triumyirate with Antony and Lepidus in 43, vanquished Brutus and 
Cassius at Philippi in 42, and Antony and Cleopatra at Actium in 31, which 
made him supreme. He was given the title of ‘The August’? in 27. He was 
never elected sole ruler nor made himself nominally such, but mereiy had him- 
self chosen to each of the great republican offices — chief of the Senate, consul, 
tribune, prtcr, supreme pontiff, head of the various colleges of priests, etc. — 
by the forms of an election for a year or term of years, and subsequent reélec- 
tion. He died s.p. 14. 

The year before his death he caused to be engraved on brass pillars, and 
placed in Rome and elsewhere, a record of such actions as he thought best en- 
titled him to the gratitude of the Roman people, and the public honors conferred 
on him which showed the general acceptance and welcome of his rule ; in fact, a 
vindication of his public career, ignoring the worse parts, and dwelling cn what 
he had done for the good of the state and the happiness of the citizens. The 
only surviving copy of the inscription is in front of a temple at Ancyra (now 
Angora) in Asia Minor, in paraliel bodies of Latin and Greek ; both are badly 
mutilated, but each helps out some parts of the other. It has never before been 
rendered into English. The following translation is from the Latin, as far as 
conjecturally (but with substantial certainty) restored by Professor Mommsen. } 


Or THE DeErEps oF Hoty AUGUSTUS, BY WHICH HE SUB- 
JECTED THE ENTIRE WoRLD TO THE EMPIRE OF THE 
RoMAN PEOPLE, AND OF THE OUTLAYS MADE ON THE 
RomAN REPUBLIC AND PEOPLE, A TRANSCRIPT IS SUB- 
JOINED, 


AT NINETEEN years of age I equipped an army, on my pri- 
vate judgment and at my private expense, by which I restored 
to liberty the public oppressed by the domination of faction. 

23, 
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For this the Senate elected me one of their order by honorific 
decrees in the consulship of C. Pansa and A. Hirtius, assigning 
me consular rank. At the same time it gave me the imperium 
[chief military command]. The republic, lest something might 
befall, was intrusted to my guardianship as pretor conjointly 
with the consuls. But in the same year the people, as both 
consuls had perished in war, created me consul, and a five-year 
triumvirate as the constitution of the republic. 

Those who had slain my father I drove into exile, avenging 
their crime by legal decisions; and afterwards I conquered 
them twice in battle when they were making war upon the 
republic. 

I sustained a civil and foreign war by land and sea in every 
quarter of the world, and as victor I spared all the remaining 
citizens. Foreign tribes which I could safely spare, I chose to 
preserve rather than cut off. Five hundred thousand Roman 
citizens took the enlistment oath to me; from these I settled in 
colonies, or sent back to their boroughs with discharge pay, 
considerably over 200,000, and gave them all lands or money 
for farms purchased by me. 

I have captured six hundred ships, besides those smaller 
than triremes. ‘Twice I have triumphed with an ovation, thrice 
I have led triumphs as a curule magistrate, and I have been 
named Imperator twenty-one times. Afterwards, when the 
Senate decreed me further triumphs, I refrained, and merely 
deposited the laurel crowns in the Capitol, in fulfillment of the 
vows I had solemnly made in each war. For the prosperous 
achievements either of myself, or of my legates under my aus- 
pices, during fifty-five campaigns by land and sea, the Senate 
decreed a season of religious observances to the immortal gods; 
the days during which these observances were carried on were 
890. Nine kings or the children of kings have been led in 
triumph before my car. I had been consul thirteen times when 
I wrote this, and held the tribunitian power for the thirty- 
seventh year. 

The dictatorship, both absent and present, given to me by 
the Senate and people, in the consulship of M. Marcellus and 
L. Arruntius, T did not accept. I have not in the greatest 
scarcity of corn refused the care of the yearly doles; and by 
managing this without neglect at my own expense, I have 
freed the whole people in a few days from fear and imminent 
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peril. Then I would not accept the consulate given to me both 
for the year and in perpetuity. 


[Gap in the record.] 


I was for ten years one of the triumvirate to administer the 
republic ; chief of the Senate, up to the day when I wrote this, 
forty years ; pontiff, augur, one of the fifteen for the making 
of sacrifices, one of the seven epulones [priests for sacred fes- 
tivals], Arval Brother [for field-fruits], of the Titian Brother- 
hood [Sabine memorial worship], Treaty Priest. 

In my fifth consulate I increased the number of the patri- 
cians by order of the people and the Senate. I picked a Sen- 
ate three times. And in my sixth consulate I made a census 
of the people with M. Agrippa as colleague; I made a lustrum 
[purifying sacrifice after the census] after forty-two years 
[from the census of B.c. 70]. At that lustrum the census of 
the Romans was 4,063,000 heads. Again, holding the consular 
imperium alone, I made a lustrum in the consulship of C. Cen- 
sorinus and C. Asinius; in this lustrum there were 4,233,000 
heads of Roman citizens. A third time, holding the consular 
imperium with Tiberius Cesar my son as colleague, Sextus 
Pompeius and Sextus Appuleius consuls, I made a lustrum ; 
in this lustrum there were enumerated 4,937,000 heads of 
Roman citizens. With new detailed laws I aiso restored many 
ancient practices now dying from out our city, and myself 
imposed practices to be imitated by our posterity in many 
things. 

The Senate decreed also that vows should be made for my 
health every fifth year by consuls and priests; from which 
vows they often held games in my lifetime, sometimes in the 
beginning by four great colleges of priests, sometimes by the 
consuls. Both individually and as municipal bodies, the citi- 
zens all sacrificed regularly for my health before all the couches 
of the gods. 

By Senate decree my name was included in the Salian song 
and held sacrosanct; and a sacred ordinance was made that the 
tribunitian power should be mine as long as I should live. I 
refused to be supreme pontiff in place of the one then living — 
the people conferring on me the priesthood my father held be- 
fore me. I accepted that priesthood some years later, the one 
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who had occupied it through the civil dissensions being dead, 
and the people thronging from all Italy to my election in such 
a multitude as it is said there had never been in Rome before; 
P. Sulpicius and C. Valgius were consuls. 

The Senate consecrated an altar of Fortune the Preserver, 
next to the Temple of Honor and Virtue at the Capenian Gate, 
for my return, at which it ordered the priests and Vestal Vir- 
gins to make an anniversary sacrifice, on the day I returned 
from Syria in the consulship of Q. Lucretius and M. Vinucius, 
and called that day Augustal, from my name. 

By Senate decree at that time, a part of the pretors and 
tribunes, with the Consul Q. Lucretius and the chief men, 
were sent to meet me in Campania, which honor it at that 
time had decreed to no one but me. When I returned to Rome 
from Spain and Gaul, in the consulship of Tiberius Nero and 
P. Quintilius, affairs in those provinces being brought to a 
prosperous issue, the Senate ordered an altar of the Peace of 
Augustus consecrated in the Campus Martius for my return, 
on which altar the magistrates, priests, and Vestal Virgins 
were to make an anniversary sacrifice. 

The Gate of Quirinus, which our fathers wished shut when 
over the entire dominion of the Roman people there was peace 
by land and sea, while before my birth from the foundation of 
the city it is handed down in memory that it had been closed 
thrice altogether, was ordered closed three times while I was 
chief of the Senate. 

My sons, Gaius and Lucius Cesar, whom fortune tore from 
me while young, the Roman Senate and people to do me honor 
designated for [future] consuls at their fifteenth year, that they 
might enter on that magistracy after five years. And the Sen- 
ate decreed that they might take part ia the public debates 
from the day they were led into the Forum. The knights on 
their part hailed them as chiefs of the whole Roman youth, 
giving them a silver shield and spear. 

To the Roman populace I paid three hundred sesterces! 
apiece from my father’s legacy: in my name gave four hun- 
dred from the spoils of war in my fifth consulate; again in my 
tenth consulate I paid out a largess of four hundred apiece 
from my patrimony; in my eleventh consulate I bestowed twelve 


1A sesterce = about 44 cents; a denarius = fcur sesterces, or a franc. A 
bummus is a sesterce. 


bo 
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individual distributions of corn which I had purchased; and in 
my twelfth tribunitian term I gave for the third time four hun- 
dred nummi apiece. These largesses of mine never reached 
less than 250,000 men. In my eighteenth tribunitian term, 
twelfth consulate, I gave to 330,000 of the urban populace 
sixty denarii apiece. To the colonies of my soldiers I gave 
from the spoils in my fifth consulate a thousand nummi each; 
about 120,000 men in those colonies received that triumphal 
largess. In my thirteenth consulate I gave sixty denarii [each] 
to the populace which then received public corn; there were 
a little over 200,000 men. 

The money for the farms which in my fourth consulate, 
and afterward when M. Crassus and On. Lentulus Augur were 
consuls, I assigned to the soldiers, I paid to the boroughs. 
That sum was about 600,000,000 sesterces which I disbursed 
for the contributed farms, and 260,000,000 for the provincial 
lands. I was the first and only cone who did that, of all who 
within the memory of my era had settled colonies of soldiers 
in Italy or in the provinces. And afterwards, in the consul- 
ships of Tib. Nero and Cn. Piso, of C. Antistius and D. 
Lelius, of C. Calvisius and L. Pasienus, of L. Lentulus and 
M. Messalla, and L. Caninius and Q.. Fabricius, I sent back 
the veterans with discharge pay to their boroughs, and 
paid their bounties in cash, expending . .. millions for that 
purpose. 

Four times I aided the treasury with my money, so that I 
transferred 150,000,060 sesterces to those who had charge of 
the treasury. And in the consulships of M. Lepidus and L, 
Arruntius, to assist the exchequer which had been established 
by my counsel for the payment of bounties to the soldiers 
who had earned theic twenty-year discharge pay, 1 transferred 
170,000,000 in the name of Ti. Caesar and myself. 

. in the year when Cn. and P. Lentulus were consuls. 
when. . . failed, I bought corn for a hundred thousand men 
out of my property ... Igave... 

I built a Senate-house, and near it a Chaleidicum [temple of 
Minerva], a temple of Apollo on tho Palatine with colonnades, 
a temple of holy Julius, one of Lupercus, a portico to the Fla- 
minian circus, which I have allowed to be called the Octavia 
from the name of him who first built on that spot, a sacred 
gouch at the Circus Maximus, temples of Jupiter the Van- 
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quisher and of Jupiter the Thundering on the Capitol, a temple 
of Quirinus, temples of Minerva and Juno the Queen and 
Jupiter of Liberty on the Aventine, a temple of the Lares on 
the summit of the Sacred Way, a temple of the gods’ Penates 
on the Velian, a temple of Youth, a temple of the Mighty 
Mother on the Palatine. 

The Capitol and Pompey’s Theater, each work I rebuilt at 
great expense, with no inscription of my name. I rebuilt in 
many places the water conduits breaking down from age; 
and the stream called the Marcian I have enlarged by turning 
a new fountain into its conduit. The Julian Forum, and the 
basilica which was between the temple of Castor and the 
temple of Saturn, begun and well advanced by my father, I 
completed; and the same basilica when consumed by fire I 
began to rebuild on an enlarged plan in the same place under 
the name of my sons, and ordered that if I had not completed 
it while living, it should be completed by my heirs. Highty- 
two temples of the gods in the city I rebuilt by Senate de- 
cree in my sixth consulship, none being passed over which at 
that time needed rebuilding. In my seventh consulship I 
made the Flaminian way as far as Ariminum out of spoils of 
war, and rebuilt all the. bridges on it except the Mulvian and 
Minucian. 

In the private grounds of Mars the Avenger, I built a tem- 
ple and forum of Augustus from the spoils. The theater at 
the temple of Apollo I built on ground in great part bought 
with my own funds, as it was to go under the name of M. Mar- 
cellus, my son-in-law. I consecrated gifts from the spoils in 
the Capitol and in the temple of holy Julius and in the temple 
of Apollo and in the temple of Vesta and in the temple of Mars 
the Avenger, which cost me about 100,000,000 sesterces. A 
golden crown of 35,000 pounds’ weight, contributed by the 
boroughs and colonies of Italy to the triumphs of my fifth con- 
sulship, I sent back; and afterward, as often as I was named 
Imperator, I declined to accept a golden crown from the bor- 
oughs and colonies, decreed by them with the same zeal as 
they had before shown. 

Three times I have given gladiatorial exhibitions in my name, 
and five times in the name of my sons or nephews; at which 
exhibitions there fought about 10,000 men. Twice I have 
furnished the people in my own name a spectacle of athletes, 
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summoned from all quarters, and a third time in the name of 
my grandson. I have held public games four times in my own 
name, but twenty-three times in those of other magistrates. 
For the college of fifteen men, the leader of the college being 
my colleague M. Agrippa, I held the century games in the 
consulship of C. Furnius and C. Silanus. In my thirteenth 
consulship I held the games of Mars the Avenger, which after 
that time successively . . . consuls made. I gave the people 
in my name, or those of my sons and grandsons, twenty-six 
hunts of the African beasts, either in the circus or in the forum 
or in the amphitheaters, in which about 3500 beasts were 
brought together. 

I gave the people the spectacle of a naval battle across the 
Tiber, in the place where now is Cesar’s Grove, a place having 
been excavated 1800 feet long, 220 wide; in which thirty 
beaked ships of two and three banks of oars, and a larger num- 
ber of smaller ones, fought with each other. On these fleets 
there fought, besides the rowers, about 3000 men. 

In the temples of all the cities of the province of Asia, after 
my victory, I replaced the ornaments which the enemy with 
whom I carried on war had plundered the temples of and kept 
as private possessions. Of my statues in silver — pedestrian, 
equestrian, and on chariots —there stood about eighty in the 
city; which I removed, and out of the money placed golden 
offerings in the temple of Apollo, in my name and that of those 
who had honored me with the statues. 

I have freed the ocean from pirates. In the slaves’ war, 
where they fled from their masters and took arms against the 
republic, I returned about 30,000 to their masters as captives 
to receive punishment. In the war in which I conquered at 
Actium, all Italy voluntarily swore allegiance to me and de- 
manded me for their leader. The provinces of Gaul, Spain, 
Afvica, Sicily, and Sardinia took the same oath to me. Of 
those who then took that oath, there were more than seven 
hundred senators; among them about one hundred and seventy 
men who were afterwards made consuls and pretors up to the 
day when these things were written. 

I have enlarged the bounds of all the provinces which had 
neighboring tribes that did not yet obey our empire. I have 
pacified the provinces of the Gauls and Spains from the part 
where the ocean washes them, from Gades [Cadiz] to the 
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mouth of the Albis [Elbe]. The Alps, from the region next 
the Adriatic Sea to the Tuscan Sea, I have added to the em- 
pire, without unjustly making war on any tribe. The com- 
mander of the fleet under my order navigated from the mouth 
of the Rhine to the region of the rising sun, as far as... 
where no Roman before that time had gone either by land or 
sea. The Cimbri and Charydes and Semnones, and the other 
German peoples of the same tract, sought by ambassadors my 
friendship and that of the Roman people. By my order and 
under my auspices, two armies were led at almost the same 
time into Ethiopia and into Arabia called Hudemon [Felix] ; 
the greater part of the forces of each country were slain in 
battle and many men captured. Ethiopia was penetrated as 
far as the town of Nabata, which is next to Meroé. ‘The army 
advanced into Arabia as far as the boundaries of the Sabzeans, 
at the town of Mariba. 

I added Egypt to the empire of the Roman people. Greater 
Armenia, when I could have made it a province on the murder 
of King Artaxias, I chose rather —after the example of our 
forefathers — to transfer as a kingdom to Tigranes, son of King 
Artavasdes, and grandson of King Tigranes, through Ti. Nero, 
who was then my stepson. And after the same nation, re- 
volting and rebelling, had been conquered by my son Gaius, 
I transferred its rule to King Ariobarzanes, son of Artabazus, 
King of the Medes, and after his death to his son Artavasdes. 
On his murder, f set Tigranes, who was sprung from the royal 
stock of the Armenians, over that kingdom. All the provinces 
which across the Adriatic Sea lie toward the east, and Cyrene, 
I have now in great part recovered from the kings who pos- 
sessed them, and who previously occupied Sicily and Sardinia 
in the servile war. 

I have planted colonies of soldiers in Africa, Sicily, Macedo- 
nia, both Spains, Achaia, Asia, Syria, Narbonese Gaul, and 
Pisidia. But Italy has twenty-eight colonies planted by me, 
which in my lifetime were very famous and were thickly popu- 
lated. 

I have recovered many military standards lost by other 
commanders, from conquered enemies in Gaul and Spain and 
Dalmatia. I have forced the Parthians to restore to me the 
spoils and standards of three Roman armies, and seek as sup- 
pliants the friendship of the Roman people. I have replaced 
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these standards, however, in the sanctuary of the temple of 
Mars the Avenger. 

The Pannonian tribes, which, before my being chief of the 
Roman people, no army had ever attacked, being conquered 
by Ti. Nero, who was then my lieutenant and stepson, I have 
subjected to the empire of the Roman people, and have carried 
forward the -bounds of Ilyricum to the banks of the river Dan- 
ube. The army of the Dacians, having crossed over the latter, 
was overthrown and conquered under my auspices; and my 
army later on, crossing the Danube, forced the Dacian tribes to 
endure the empire of the Roman people. 

Embassies of kings were often sent to me from India, never 
till then seen before any Roman chief. The Bastarnians and 
Scythians, and the kings of the Sarmatians, both on this side 
and beyond the river Tanais [Don], the king of the Albanians 
and Iberians [in the Caucasus] and Medes, sought our friend- 
ship by embassies. 

There fled to me as suppliants, the kings Tiridates of the 
Parthians, and afterward Phrates son of King Phrates, Arta 
vascdes of the Medes, Artaxares of the Albanians, Dumnobellau- 
nus and Tim. . . of the Britons, Melo of the Sugambrians, and 
many of the Marcomanni and Sueves. Phrates king of the 
Parthians, son of Orodes, sent all his sons and grandsons to me 
in Italy, not because overthrown. in war, but seeking our friend 
ship by the pledge of his children. Many other tribes made 
trial of the Roman people’s good faith with me as its chief, be 
tween whom and the Roman people before had existed no inter 
change of friendship and embassies. 

From me the nations of the Parthians and Medes, having 
requested it by embassies of their chief men, received kings: 
the Parthians Vonones, son of King Phrates, grandson of King 
Orodes; the Medes Ariobarzanes, son of King Artavasdes, 
grandson of King Ariobarzanes. 

In my sixth and seventh consulate, after I had extinguished 
the civil wars, being by universal consent possessed of every- 
thing, I transferred the republic from my power to the control 
of the Roman Senate and people. ‘To reward me for which, I 
was by Senate decree styled “The August,” and the pillars of 
my temples were publicly bound with laurel, and a civic crown 
of oak leaves (for preserving the citizens) was fixed above 
my own door, and a golden shield was placed in the Julian 
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Senate-house, by the inscription on which shield it was testi 
fied that the Roman Senate and people gave it to me because 
of my virtue, clemency, justice, and piety. After that time 
I surpassed all in dignity, but had no greater authority in any- 
thing than those who were colleagues with me in the magis- 
tracy. 

When I held my thirteenth consulate, the Senate and the 
order of knights and the entire Roman people called me 
Father of the Country; and ordained that it should be in- 
scribed on the Senate-house and forum of Augustus, under 
the four-horse chariots which were placed there by Senate 
decree in my honor. When i wrote this, I had attained 
my seventy-seventh year. 


The amount of money which I gave to the treasury or to 
the Roman populace or to the discharged soldiers was 
600,000,000 denarii. 

Of new works, I built the temple of Mars, of Jupiter the 
Thundering and the Vanquisher, of Apollo, of holy Augustus, 
of Quirinus, of Minerva, of Queen Juno, of Jupiter of Liberty, 
of the Lares, of the gods’ Penates, of Youth, of the Mother of 
the Gods, the Lupercal, the gods’ couch at the Circus, the Sen- 
ate-house with the Chalcidicum, the forum of Augustus, the 
basilica of Julius, the theater of Marcellus, . . . the grove of 
the Czesars across the Tiber. 

I rebuilt the Capitol and eighty-two sacred temples, the 
Theater of Pompey, aqueducts, the Flaminian way. 

Of expenses for circus spectacles and gladiatorial shows 
and athletes and huntings and sea-fight; . .. gifts... to 
colony towns in Italy, to ‘towns in the provinces destroyed by 
earthquake and fire, or individually to friends and senators 
whose census rating I have helped out — innumerable. 
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TIBERIUS AND THE SENATE. 
By TACITUS. 
(From the ‘ Annals.’’) 

{Carus Cornetius Tacitus, the greatest of Roman historians, was born 
about a.p. 54. He was a lawyer by profession, and stood high in public life, 
becoming consul under Nerva, a.p. 97; and in Trajan’s time was the foremost 
man of letters in the empire. He wrote a history of Rome from the death of 
Nero to that of Domitian, part of which is lost ; the ‘‘ Annals,’’ from the acces- 


sion of Tiberius to the death of Nero; the life of his father-in-law Agricola ; 
‘“The Manners of the Germans,” and a ‘‘ Dialogue on Oratory.’? ] 


Crpio Crispinus began a vocation which through the 
miseries of the time and the audacity of men became after- 
wards notorious. For, needy, obscure, restless, while with 
secret informations he crept into the good graces of the cruel 
prince, and thus imperiled the life of al! the most distinguished 
citizens, he acquired influence with one, but the hatred of all; 
and thus exhibited an example by following which men from 
being poor became rich, from being contemptible became for- 
midable, and after bringing destruction upon others, at last 
perished by their own arts... . 

About this time, Libo Drusus, of the Scribonian family, 
was charged with attempts against the state; and, because then 
first were devised those arts which for so many years preyed 
upon the commonweal, I will lay open with the more exactness, 
the beginning, progress, and issue of this affair. Firmius 
Catus, the senator, availing himself of an intimate friendship 
with Libo, induced that youth, unwary as he was, and open 
to impositions, to try the predictions of the Chaldeans, the 
mysteries of magicians, and even the interpreters of dreams ; 
perpetually suggesting to him that “ Pompey was his great- 
grandfather, Scribonia, once the wife of Augustus, his aunt, 
the Czesars his kinsmen, and his house crowded with images :”” 
tempting him to luxury and debt; sharing in his excesses and 
his obligations, in order to insure his conviction by multiplying 
the evidences of his guilt. 

When he found he had witnesses enough, and some slaves 
who were also privy to Libo’s conduct, he sought access to the 
emperor, having first by Flaccus Vescularius, a Roman knight, 
more intimate with Tiberius, represented to him the person he 
accused and the charge. ‘Tiberius slighted not his information, 
but denied him access, “For that communications,” he said, 
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“might be stili interchanged through the medium of Flaccus.” 
In the mean time he preferred Libo to the pretorship, enter- 
tained him at his table, showed no signs of aversion in his 
countenance, no resentment in his words (so deeply had he 
smothered his vengeance), and when he might have restrained 
all the speeches and practices of Libo, he preferred to know 
them; till one Junius, who was solicited to raise ghosts, gave 
information to Fulcinius Trio, who was distinguished for his 
talents as an accuser above others of that fraternity, and had 
an appetite for infamous notoriety. Instantly Trio seized upon 
the accused, went before the consuls, and demanded that the 
senate should take cognizance of the charge; and the fathers 
were summoned, with special intimation that “they were to 
deliberate on an affair of magnitude and the most serious im- 
portance.” 

Libo meanwhile putting on mourning, went from house to 
house, accompanied by ladies of the highest rank, supplicated 
his kindred, and solicited their voices to avert the dangers 
which threatened him. But every one of them declined his 
suit, each upon a different pretense, but, in reality, all from the 
same fear. The day the senate sat, worn out with fear and 
disease, or, as some relate, feigning it, he was borne in a litter 
to the doors of the court, and, leaning upon his brother, with 
suppliant hands and words he addressed himself to Tiberius, 
who received him with unmoved countenance. The emperor 
next recited the articles against him, and named the accusers, 
so restraining himself as to appear neither to extenuate nor 
aggravate the force of the charges. 

To Trio and Catus, two other accusers, Fonteius Agrippa 
and Caius Vibius joined themselves, and strove who should 
have the right to implead the accused; at last, when no one 
would yield to the other, and Libo was come unprovided with 
a pleader, Vibius undertook to state the several heads of the 
charge, and produced articles so extravagant that they repre- 
sented Libo as having consulted the fortune tellers, * Whether 
he should ever have wealth enough to cover the Appian road 
with money as far as Brundusium.” There were others of the 
same kind, foolish, chimerical, or (to apply a milder term to 
them) pitiful; but in one document the accuser urged that to 
the names of the Cwsars or senators were appended characters 
of deadly or mysterious import, written in the hand of Libo. 
‘Abo denied it, and hence it was resolved to examine by torture 
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his conscious slaves ; but seeing it was prohibited by an ancient 
decree of the senate, to put servants to the question in a trial 
touching the life of their master, the crafty Tiberius invented 
a new law to elude the old, and ordered these slaves to be 
severally sold to the public steward, that by this expedient 
evidence against Libo might be obtained from his servants, 
without violating the decree. Upon this, Libo prayed an ad- 
journment till the next day, and returning to his own house, 
transmitted, by his kinsman, Publius Quirinius, his prayers to 
the emperor, his last resort ; but he replied, that “he must 
make his request to the senate.’ 

His house was in the mean time encompassed with a band of 
soldiers. They made a rout even in the vestibule on purpose 
to be seen and heard; when Libo, thus tortured at the very 
banquet which he had prepared as the last gratification of his 
life, called for a minister of death, grasped the hands of his 
slaves and put a sword into them; but they in their confusion 
and efforts to shun the task, overturned the lamp set on the 
table; and in this darkness, now to him the shades of death, 
he gave himself two stabs in the bowels; as he groaned and 
fell, his freedmen sprang in, and the soldiers, seeing that he was 
slain, retired. The charge against him, however, was gone 
through with in the senate, with the same formality; and 
Tiberius vowed “that he would have interceded for his life, 
though convicted, if he had not thus hastily died by his own 
hands.” 

His estate was divided among his accusers; and those of 
them who bore the rank of senators were, without the ceremony 
of an election, preferred to pretorships. Then Cotta Messalinus 
moved, “That the image of Libo might not accompany the 
funerals of his posterity ;”’ Cneius Lentulus, “That none of 
the Seribonii should assume the surname of Drusus.” On the 
motion of Pomponius Flaccus, days of thanksgiving were ap- 
pointed: “ That gifts should be presented to Jupiter, to Mars, 
and to the goddess Concord; and that the thirteenth of Sep- 
tember, the day on which Libo slew himself, should be an estab- 
lished festival,” were the votes of L. Publius and Asinius Gallus, 
of Papius Mutilus, and of Lucius Apronius. I have related the 
suggestions and sycophancy of these men, to show that this is 
an inveterate evil in the state. Decrees of the senate were like- 
wise made for expelling astrologers and magicians out of Italy; 
and one of them, Lucius Pituanius, was precipitated from the 
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Tarpeian rock: on Publius Marcius, the consuls, at the sound 
of trumpet, inflicted punishment without the Esquiline gate, 
according to the ancient form. 

Next time the senate sat, much was said against the luxury 
of the city by Quintus Haterius, a man of consular rank, and 
by Octavius Fronto, formerly pretor; and a law was passed, 
“ Against using vessels of solid gold in serving up repasts, and 
against men disgracing themselves with silken garments.” 
Fronto went beyond this proposition, and submitted * That the 
quantities of silver plate, the expense of furniture, and the 
number of domestics might be limited.” For it was yet com- 
mon for senators, instead of speaking te the question, to offer 
whatever they judged conducive to the interest of the common- 
weal. Against him it was argued by Asinius Gallus, * That 
with the growth of the empire private riches had also increased, 
and that it was no new thing, but agreeable to the most primi- 
tive usage ; that the measure of private wealth in the time of 
the Fabricii was different from that in the time of the Scipios, 
but both proportioned to the condition of the state. If the 
state was poor, the establishments of citizens were on a small 
scale ; but when the state rose to such a height of magnificence, 
individuals advanced in splendor; that neither in domestics, 
plate, or necessary expense, was there any standard of excess 
or frugality, but from the means of the owner. A distinction 
was made between the fortunes of senators and of knights, not 
for any natural difference between them, but that they who 
excelled in place, rank, and honors might excel, too, in other 
things, such as conduced to the health of the body, or to the 
relaxation of the mind; unless it were expected that the most 
illustrious citizens should sustain more than their share of cares, 
and expose themselves to greater dangers than others, but con- 
tinue destitute of every solace of fatigue and danger.” His 
veiling a confession of vices under spurious appellations, and 
the kindred spirit of his hearers, gained for Gallus a ready 
assent. Tiberius closed the discussion with the remark, ‘That 
that was not the time for correcting these matters ; but if there 
were any corruption of manners, there would not be wanting 
one to advise a reformation.” 

During these transactions, Lucius Piso, after inveighing 
against “the intrigues of the forum, the corruption of the 
tribunals, and the brutal proceedings of informers, who filled 
the city with alarm by threats of impeachment,” declared “ he 
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would retire and abandon Rome, and live in some secluded and 
remote part of the country.” With these words he left the 
senate. ‘Tiberius was stung by these remarks; and, though he 
had soothed him with gentle words, he also urged Piso’s rela- 
tions, by their authority or entreaties, to prevent his departure. 
The same Piso gave, soon after, no less remarkable a proof of 
earnest independence, by prosecuting a suit against Urgulania 
—a lady whom the partial friendship of Livia had set above 
the laws. Urgulania was conveyed for shelter to the palace, 
and in defiance of Piso disobeyed the summons; but Piso per- 
sisted, although Augusta complained that she was herself in- 
sulted and degraded by this proceeding. Tiberius, who thought 
he might humor his mother thus far, without violating the laws 
of civil equality, promised to attend the trial, and assist Urgu- 
lania ; and thus left the palace, ordering his guards to follow 
at a distance. As the people flocked about him, he appeared 
perfectly composed, walking leisurely along, and prolonging 
the time by conversations on incidental topics; till, at length, 
Piso’s friends failing in their efforts to restrain him, the empress 
ordered the payment of the money claimed by him. This was 
the issue of the affair ; by which Piso lost no renown, and the 
credit of ‘Tiberius was increased. The power, however, of 
Uregulania was so much too great for a state of civil equality, 
that she disdained to appear a witness in a certain cause which 
depended before the senate, and a pretor was sent to examine 
her at her own house ; whereas it had been always usual even 
for the vestal virgins to attend the forum and courts of justice, 
as oft as their evidence was required. 

The postponement of public affairs which happened this 
year, I should not mention, but that the different opinions of 
Cneius Piso and Asinius Gallus about it are worth knowing. 
Piso declared his opinion, that although Tiberius had said 
‘that he should be absent,” “for that very reason the prosecu- 
tion of public business was the rather to be continued ; and 
that for the senate and equestrian order to be able to discharge 
their functions in the absence of the prince, would redound te 
the honor of the commonwealth.” As Piso had anticipated 
him in this display of liberal principles, Gallus said, ‘* That 
nothing truly great, nor suiting the dignity of the Roman 
people, could be transacted except under the immediate eye of 
the emperor; and therefore the mass of business which came 
to Rome from all parts of Italy, and the influx of affairs from 
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the provinces, should be reserved for his presence.” Tiberius 
heard and was silent, while the debate was managed on both 
sides with great vehemence; but the postponement was carried. 

A debate, too, arose between Gallus and the emperor ; for 
Gallus moved, “That the magistrates should be henceforth 
elected but once every five years; that the lieutenant generals 
of legions, who served in that capacity before they had been 
pretors, should be pretors elect ; and that the prince should 
nominate twelve candidates every year.” It was not doubted 
but this motion had a deeper aim; and that by it the secret 
resources of imperial power were invaded. But Tiberius, as 
if his power would be augmented by it, argued, “That it 
would be inconsistent with his moderation to choose and to 
postpone so many; that disgusts could scarcely be avoided 
even in yearly elections, where the hope of success on a speedily 
occurring occasion tormed a solace for disappointment : how 
great must be the resentment of those whose pretensions were 
put off for five years! and whence could it be foreseen that, in 
so long a tract of time, the same men would continue to have the 
same sentiments, the same connections and fortune? Even an 
annual designation to power made men imperious; how much 
more so if they bore the honor for five years! ‘The influence of 
magistrates would at once be multiplied fivefold; the laws 
which had prescribed a proper space for exercising the diligence 
of candidates, and for soliciting as well as enjoying honors, 
would be subverted.” 

By this speech, in appearance popular, he prevented en- 
croachments on the imperial power. He likewise sustained by 
gratuities the dignity of certain senators ; hence it was the 
more wondered, that he received somewhat superciliously the 
petition of Marcus Hortalus, a young man of high family and 
unquestionable poverty. He was the grandson of Hortensius 
the orator, and had been induced by the deified Augustus, who 
presented him with a thousand great sesterces, to marry and 
have children, to prevent the extinction of a family of the 
highest renown. ‘The senate were sitting in the palace, and 
Hortalus, having set his four children before the door, fixed his 
eyes, now upon the statue of Hortensius, placed amongst the 
orators, then upon that of Augustus ; and, instead of speaking 
to the question, began on this wise: ‘Conscript fathers, I 
have not incurred the expense of bringing up these children, 
whose number and tender years you perceive, by my own choice, 
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but in compliance with the advice of the prince. At the same 
time, the achievements of my ancestors demanded that their 
line should be perpetuated. As for myself, since by the revo- 
lution of the times I could not raise wealth, nor engage popular 
favor, nor cultivate the hereditary fortune of our house, — the 
fortune of eloquence, — I deemed it sufticient if, in my slender 
circumstances, I lived no disgrace to myself, no burden to 
others. Commanded by the emperor, I took a wife: behold 
the offspring of so many consuls— behold the descendants of 
so many dictators! Nor is this recital made invidiously, 
but to excite commiseration. If you, Cesar, continue to 
flourish, they shall attain to such honors as you may bestow; 
meanwhile, protect from want the great-erandsons of Hortensius, 
the foster children of Augustus.” 

The inclination of the senate was favorable ; an incitement 
this to Tiberius the more eagerly to thwart Hortalus. These 
were in effect his words — “If all that are poor come hither and 
ask for provision for their children, while it will be impossible 
to satisfy the cravings of individuals, the public funds must 
fail. Our ancestors did not permit an occasional departure 
from the question, and the proposal of something more impor- 
tant to the state, instead of speaking to the subject, that we 
might here transact domestic matters, and augment our pri- 
vate resources ; thus bringing odium both on the senate and 
the prince, whether they grant or deny the bounties petitioned. 
In truth it is not a petition, but an unreasonable and monstrous 
importunity, thus while you are assembled upon other affairs, 
to rise up and seek to move the senate from their propriety by 
the number and infancy of his children, to transfer the violent 
attack to me, and as it were break open the treasury, which, if 
we shall exhaust by largess, we must replenish by crime. The 
deified Augustus gave you money, Hortalus, but without solici- 
tation, and on no condition that it should always be given ; 
otherwise diligence will languish, sloth will prevail, if men have 
nothing to hope or fear for themselves; and all will look 
securely for the assistance of others, useless to themselves, and 
a burden to us.” These and similar reflections of Tiberius, 
theugh they were heard with approbation by those whose 
practice it is to extol whatever proceeds from princes, worthy 
or unworthy, were received by the majority in silence, or with 
low murmurs. Tiberius perceived it; and having paused a 
little, said-—“His answer was directed particularly to Hor- 
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talus; but if the senate thought fit, he would give his sons 
two hundred great sesterces exch.” The others returned 
thanks ; but Hortalus said nothing, either from perturbation, or 
that amidst the embarrassments of adversity he remembered 
the dignity of his noble ancestry: nor did ‘Tiberius ever after 
show pity, though the house of Hortensius was fallen into 
shameful distress. 

The same year, the boldness of a single slave had, but for 
early prevention, torn the state with discord and intestine war. 
A slave of Posthumus Agrippa, named Clemens, with a spirit 
that soared high above his condition, having learnt the death 
of Augustus, conceived a design of sailing to Phanasia, and 
seizing Agrippa, by art or force, to carry him to the armies in 
Germany ; but the slowness of the laden vessel defeated his 
bold purpose, for Agrippa was already murdered. Hence he 
formed a purpose still more daring and perilous; he stole the 
funeral ashes, and sailing to Cosa, a promontory of Etruria, hid 
himself in secluded places till his hair and beard were grown 
long; for in age and person he was not unlike his master. 
Then a report, originated by chosen emissaries and the asso- 
ciates of his plot, “that Agrippa lived,” began to spread; at 
first by secret communications, as usual in matters of a dan- 
gerous nature ; but becoming soon a prevailing rumor, it filled 
the greedy ears of all the most credulous, or was encouraged 
by persons of a turbulent disposition, and therefore desirous of 
political convulsions. He himself, when he entered the neigh- 
boring towns, did it at shut of day ; never to be seen publicly, 
nor long in the same place; but as truth is strengthened by 
observation and time, pretenses by haste and uncertainty, he 
either departed as soon as his arrival began to be rumored, or 
arrived before it. 

It flew through Italy in the mean time,—‘ That by the 
bounty of the gods, Agrippa was preserved.” It was already 
believed at Rome. On his arrival at Ostia he was greeted by 
an immense concourse, and in the city by clandestine meetings. 
Tiberius was bewildered with perplexing doubts, whether he 
should repress his slave by the power of the sword, or suffer 
the unfounded persuasion of the public to vanish by the unaided 
operation of time; now he thought that nothing was to be 
slighted ; now, that not everything was to be dreaded ; waver- 
ing between shame and fear: at last he committed the affair to 
Sallustius Crispus, Crispus chose two of his clients (some say 
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two soldiers) and directed them to go directly to him, to feign 
conviction of his identity, to present him with money, to 
promise to be faithful to him and hazard everything for him. 
They executed these orders, and afterwards discovering that at 
night he was without guards, they took a band of men chosen 
for the purpose, and carried him to the palace, gageed and 
bound. To Tiberius, when he asked him —‘“ How he was 
become Agrippa?” he is said to have answered —“ Just as you 
became Cvesar.”” He could not be induced to discover his 
accomplices ; neither dared Tiberius venture to execute him 
publicly, but ordered him to be dispatched in a secret part of 
the palace, and his body to be carried away privately; and, 
though many of the prince’s household, many knights and 
senators, were said to have supported him with money, and 
assisted him with their counsels, no inquiry followed... . 

The law of violated majesty, in the meantime, was advanc- 
ing rapidly ; and an informer charged Apuleia Varilia, grand- 
niece to Augustus and descending from his sister, with vilifying 
the deified Augustus, Tiberius, and his mother, in defamatory 
language; and though nearly allied to the Emperor, with hav- 
ing committed adultery. Concerning the adultery, sufficient 
provision was thought to be already made by the Julian law. 
In the charge of treason, Tiberius desired that a distinction 
should be made: ‘If she had spoken irreverently of Augustus, 
she must be condemned ; but for invectives against himself he 
would not have her called to account. The Consul asked him, 
“ What were his sentiments respecting the aspersions of his 
mother, which the accused was charged with uttering?” . To 
this he made no answer; but at the next sitting of the Senate, 
he prayed too in her name “that no words in whatsoever 
manner spoken against her might be imputed to any one 
as a crime:” he thus caused Apuleia to be released from the 
charges of treason; of her punishment too for adultery he 
begged a mitigation, and prevailed that “according to the 
example of our ancestors, she should be removed by her 
kindred two hundred miles from Rome.” Manlius, her 
adulterer, was banished Italy and Africa, 
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You may now, Marcus Vinicius, conceive Cesar as great in 
the character of a leader in war, as you see him in that of a 
prince in peace. When he had united his forces, those under 
his immediate command, and those who had joined him as aux- 
iliaries, and had brought into one camp ten legions, more than 
seventy auxiliary cohorts, fourteen squadrons of horse, more 
than ten thousand veterans, a great number of volunteers, and 
the numerous cavalry of the king, (in short, so great an army, 
as had never been seen in one place since the civil wars, ) every 
one was rejoiced at the sight, feeling the utmost confidence of 
success from their numbers. But the general, the best judge 
of his own proceedings, preferrmg the advantageous to the 
showy, and, as I always saw him act in every war, pursuing 
what was eligible in itself, not what was generally recom- 
mended, having allowed the army that had joined him to rest 
a few days, to recruit the strength of the men after their march, 
and. having decided that it rendered his force too large to be 
kept in order, and too unwieldy to be properly managed, he 
resolved to send it away; and, after accompanying it through 
a long and most fatiguing march, the difficulty of which can 
hardly be described, (in order that as none would venture to 
attack the whole, so the whole, each nation from apprehension 
for its own territories, might abstain from attacking either of 
the parties on their separation,) he sent it back to the parts 
from which it came, and returning himself to Siscia, in the be- 
ginning of a very severe winter, appointed lieutenant-generals, 
of whom I was one, to command the several divisions in winter 
quarters. 

His conduct was truly amazing, not ostentatious, but distin- 
guished by real and solid virtue and usefulness, most delight- 
ful to experience, most exemplary in its humanity. During 
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She whole time of the German and Pannonian wars, not one of 
us, or of those who preceded or followed our steps, was at any 
time sick, but his recovery and health were promoted by Cesar 
with as much care as if his thoughts, which were obliged to 
attend to such an infinite variety of laborious business, had no 
employment but this alone. There was a carriage kept always 
in readiness for such as wanted it, and a litter for general use, 
of which I, as well as others, experienced the benefit. Physi- 
cians, too, proper kinds of food, and the warm bath, introduced. 
for that sole purpose, contributed to the health of all. Houses 
and domestics, indeed, were wanting, but no accommodation 
that could either be afforded or desired in them. To this I 
shall add what every one, who was present on the occasions, 
will readily acknowledge to be true, as well as the other cir- 
cumstances that I have mentioned. The general alone always 
traveled on horseback; he alone, with those whom he invited 
during the greater part of the summer campaigns, sat at meals. 
To such as forbore to follow this strict mode of living, he was 
very indulgent, provided they did no harm by their example ; 
he frequently admonished and reproved, very rarely punished ; 
acting a middle part, dissembling his knowledge of most faults, 
and preventing the commission of others. The winter contrib- 
uted much to bring the war to a conclusion. In the following 
summer, all Pannonia begged for peace; so that the remains 
of war were confined to Dalmatia. So many thousands of 
brave men who had lately threatened Italy with slavery, sur- 
rendering their arms, (which they had employed at a river 
called Bathinus,) and prostrating themselves at the knees of 
Cesar, together with Bato and Pines, leaders of high reputa- 
tion, one captive, the other submitting, formed a scene which I 
hope to describe at large in my regular history. In autumn, 
the victorious army was led back into winter quarters; and 
the command in chief of all the troops was given by Cesar to 
Marcus Lepidus, a man in fame and fortune nearest to the 
Cesars; and every one, the longer and better he knows and 
becomes acquainted with him, the more he loves and admires 
him, and acknowledges him to be a credit to the great names 
from which he is descended. 

Cesar now turned his thoughts and arms to the remaining 
part of the war in Dalmatia; in which country, how useful an 
assistant and lieutenant-general he found in my brother, Magius 
Celer Velleianus, is testified by his own and his father’s decla- 
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ration; and the record of the high honors conferred on him 
by Cxesar at his triumph confirms it. In the beginning of the 
summer, Lepidus, having drawn out the army from winter 
quarters, and making his way to join his general ‘Tiberius, 
through nations unimpaired in strength, still free from the 
calamities of war, and, in consequence, daring and ferocious, 
he succeeded, after struggling with the difficulty of the passes, 
and the force of the enemy, and making great havoc of those 
who opposed him, cutting down their corn, burning their 
houses, and slaughtering their men, in reaching the quarters of 
Cesar, before whom he appeared exulting with victory and 
laden with spoil. In reward for these services, which, if per- 
formed on his own account, would have entitled him to a tri- 
umph, he was honored with triumphal decorations; the will 
of the Senate concurring with the judgment of the princes. 
That summer brought this important war to a conclusion, for 
the Perustee and Desitiates of Dalmatia, notwithstanding that 
they were almost impregnably secured by their mountainous 
countries, by the fierceness of their temper. by their surprising 
military skill, and more especially by the narrow passes of their 
forests, were at length, after being brought to the utmost ex- 
tremities, reduced to quiet, not by the orders, but by the arms 
and personal exertions, of Cesar himself. In all this great 
war in Germany, I could observe nothing more noble, nothing 
more deserving of admiration, than that the general never 
thought any opportunity of success so attractive as to justify 
a squandering of the lives of his soldiers; he ever judged the 
safest means the most honorable, and preferred the appro- 
bation of his conscience to the acquisition of fame; nor were 
the counsels of the general ever swayed by the feelings of the 
army, but the army was always guided by the wisdom of the 
genera)- 

The same courage and good fortune which had animated 
Tiberius at the beginning of his command, still continued to 
attend him. After he had broken down the force of the enemy 
in various expeditions by land and sea, and had settled impor- 
tant affairs in Gaul, and composed, by coercion more than by 
punishment, the most violent commotions of the populace at 
Vienne; and after the Senate and people of Rome, on a request 
being made by his father that he might be invested with 
authority equal to his own in all the provinces and armies, had 
passed a decree to that effect, Gor it would indeed have been 
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unreasonable, if what he had secured should not be under his 
command, and if he, who was the first to bring succor, should not 
be thought entitled to a share of honor,) he returned to Rome, 
and celebrated his triumph over Pannonia and Dalmatia, which 
had been long due to him, but had been deferred on account 
of the continuance of the wars. His triumph was magnificent. 
but who can be surprised at magnificence in a Cesar? Who, 
however, will not admire the kindness of fortune in this, that 
fame did not tell us, as was usual, that all the greatest leaders 
cf the enemy were slain, but that the triumph displayed them 
to us in chains? On this occasion my brother and I had the 
happiness of accompanying him, among the most eminent 
personages, and those honored with the principal distinc- 
tions. 

Among other instances in which the singular moderation of 
Tiberius Ceasar shines forth conspicuously, this claims our 
admiration, that although, beyond all doubt, he merited seven 
triumphs, he was yet satisfied with three. For who can doubt 
that, for reducing Armenia, fixing a king on its throne, (on 
whose head he placed the diadem with his own hand,) and for 
regulating the affairs of the East, he ought to have enjoyed a 
triumph? Or that, for his victories ever the Rheti and Vin- 
delici, he deserved to enter the city in a triumphal car? And 
when, after his adoption, he exhausted the strength of Germany 
in three years of continued war, the same honor ought to have 
been offered him, and accepted by him. Again, after the dis- 
aster of the army of Varus, the rapid subjugation of the same 
Germany ought to have furnished a triumph for the same con- 
summate general. But with respect to him you can hardly 
determine whether you should admire more his extraordinary 
exertions amid toil and danger, or his moderation with regard 
to honors. 

We have now arrived at a period in which very great 
apprehension prevailed. For Augustus Cesar, having sent 
his grandson Germanicus to finish the remainder of the war 
in Germany, and intending to send his son Tiberius into 
Illyricum, to settle in peace what he had subdued in war, pro- 
ceeded with the latter into Campania, with the design of escort- 
ing him, and at the same time to be present at the exhibition 
of athletic sports, which the Neapolitans had resolved to give 
in honor of him. Although he had before this felt symptoms 
of debility and declining health, yet, as the vigor of his mind 
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withstood them, he accompanied his son, and, parting from him 
at Beneventum, proceeded to Nola; where, finding that his 
health grew worse every day, and well knowing whose presence 
was requisite to the accomplishment of his wish to leave all 
things in safety after him, he hastily recalled his son, who 
hurried back to the father of his country, and arrived earlier 
than was expected. Augustus then declared that his mind 
was at ease; and being folded in the embrace of Tiberius, to 
whom he recommended the accomplishment of his father’s 
views and his own, he resigned himself to die whenever the 
Fates should ordain. He was in some degree revived by the 
sight and conversation of the person most dear to him; but 
the destinies soon overpowering every effort for his recovery, 
and his body resolving itself into its first principles, he restored 
to heaven his celestial spirit, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age, and in the consulate of Pompey and Apuleius. 

The universal apprehensions excited by this event; the alarm 
of the Senate, the consternation of the people, the fears of the 
world, and the nerrow line between safety and destruction on 
which we stood on that occasion, I have neither leisure to 
describe in this hasty narrative, nor can he who has leisure 
describe satisfactorily. One thing I can join with the voice of 
the publicin declaring. that whereas we had dreaded the total 
ruin of the world. we did not perceive that it felt the slightest 
shock; and so powerful was the majestv of one man, that there 
was no occasion for arms, either to protect the good or restrain 
the bad. Yet there was one struggie, as it may be called, in 
the state, between the Senate and people of Rome on one side, 
insisting on Cesar’s assuming his father’s station, and himself 
on the other. desiring leave to stand on a level with his coun- 
trymen, instead of acting in the exalted character of a prince. 
At length he was overcome by reason, not by the attractions of 
honor; because he saw that whatever he did not take under 
his care would be lost. His case was singular in this, that he 
refused the sovereignty almost as long as others fought to 
obtain it. After he had seen his father restored to heaven, 
and had paid respect to his body with human, and to his name 
with divine honors, the first act of his administration was the 
regulation of the elections, on a plan left by the deified Augus- 
tus in his own handwriting. At this time, my brother and I 
had the honor, as Ceesar’s candidates, of being elected pretors, 
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in the places next to men of the highest rank, and the priests; 
and we were remarkable in being the last recommended by 
Augustus, and the first by Tiberius Cesar. 

The Commonwealth quickly reaped the fruit of its determi- 
nation and its wish; and we soon learned what we must have 
suffered if that wish had not been complied with, and how 
greatly we had gained by its being fulfilled. For the army 
which was serving in Germany under the command of Ger- 
manicus, and the legions which were in Hlyricum, being both 
seized at the same time with a kind of outrageous fury, and a 
violent passion for spreading universal disorder, demanded a 
new leader, a new constitution, a new republic; they even had 
the confidence to threaten that they would give laws to the 
Senate, and to the prince; and they attempted to fix the 
amount of their pay, and the period of their service. They 
proceeded even to use their arms; the sword was drawn; and 
the impunity which was allowed them broke forth almost into 
the extremity of violence. They wanted, indeed, a head, to 
lead them against their country, but there were numbers 
‘ready to follow. However, the mature wisdom of the veteran 
emperor, who, refusing most of their demands, promised some 
indulgences without lowering his dignity, soon allayed and 
suppressed all these outrageous proceedings; severe vengeance 
being inflicted on the authors of the mutiny, and milder punish- 
ment on the rest. On this occasion, as Germanicus exerted his 
asual activity, so Drusus, who was sent by his father expressly 
to extinguish the flame of this military tumult, blazing, as it 
was, with enormous fury, enforced the ancient and primitive 
discipline, and by strong measures, though not without danger 
to himself, put a stop to those excesses, so pernicious both in 
the act and in the example; and reduced to obedience the 
soldiers that pressed around him, by the aid of the very swords 
with which he was beset. In these efforts he found an excellent 
assistant in Junius Blesus, a man of whom it is difficult to 
decide whether his services were greater in the camp or in the 
city. A few years after, being proconsul in Afriza, he gained 
triumphal decorations and the title of imperator. And being 
intrusted with the presidency of Spain, and the command of 
the army there, he was able, by his excellent abilities, and 
with the reputation which he had gained in the war in Illyri- 
cum, to keep the province in perfect peace and tranquillity; 
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for while his fidelity to the emperor led him to adopt the most 
salutary measures, he had likewise ample authority to carry 
into execution what he planned. His care and fidelity were 
closely copied by Dolabella, a man of the noblest simplicity of 
character, when he commanded on the coast of Illyricum. 

Of the transactions of the last sixteen years, which have 
passed in the view and are fresh in the memory of all, who shall 
presume to give a full account? Cvesar deified his parent, not 
by arbitrary authority, but by paying religious respect to his 
character. He did not call him a divinity, but made him one. 
In that time, credit has been restored to mercantile affairs, 
sedition has been banished from the forum, corruption from the 
Campus Martius, and discord from the senate house; justice, 
equity, and industry, which had long lain buried in neglect, 
have been revived in the state; authority has been given to 
the magistrates, majesty to the Senate, and solemnity to the 
courts of justice; the dissensions in the theater have been sup- 
pressed, and all men have had either a desire excited in them, 
or a necessity imposed on them, of acting with integrity. Vir- 
tuous acts are honored, wicked deeds are punished. ‘The - 
humble respects the powerful without dreading him; the pow- 
erful takes precedence of the humble without contemning him. 
When were provisions more moderate in price? When were 
the blessings of peace more abundant? Augustan peace, dif- 
fused over all the regions of the east and the west, and all that 
lies between the south and north, preserves every corner of 
the world free from all dread of predatory molestation. For- 
tuitous losses, not only of individuals, but of cities, the munifi- 
cence of the prince is ready to relieve. The cities of Asia have 
been repaired; the provinces have been secured from the oppres- 
sion of their governors. Honor promptly rewards the deserv- 
ing, and the punishment of the guilty, if slow, is certain. 
Interest gives place to justice, solicitation to merit. For the 
best of princes teaches his countrymen to act rightly by his 
own practice; and while he is the greatest in power, is still 
greater in example. 

It is seldom that men who have arrived at eminence have 
not had powerful coadjutors in steering the course of their for- 
tunes; thus the two Scipios had the two Lelii, whom they set 
in every respect on a level with themselves; thus the Emperor 
Augustus had Mareus Agrippa, and after him Statilius Taurus. 
The newness of these men’s families proved no obstruction to 
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their attainment of many consulships and triumphs, and of 
sacerdotal offices in great numbers. For great affairs demand 
great codperators; (in small matters the smallness of assist- 
ance does not mar the proceedings;) and it is for the interest 
of the public that what is necessary for business should be emi- 
nent in dignity, and that usefulness should be fortified with 
influence. In conformity with these examples, Tiberius Cresar 
has had, and still has, AZlius Sejanus, a most excellent: coadjutor 
in ail the toils of government: a man whose father was chief 
of the equestrian order, and who, on his mother’s side, is con- 
nected with some of the most illustrious and ancient families, 
ennobled by high preferments; who has brothers, cousins, and 
an uncle, of consular rank; who is remarkable for fidelity in 
the discharge of his duties, and for ability to endure fatigue, 
the constitution of his body corresponding with the vigor of 
his mind; a man of pleasing gravity, and of unaffected cheer. 
fulness; appearing, in the despatch of business, like a man 
quite at ease; assuming nothing to himself, and hence receiy- 
ing every honor; always deeming himself inferior to other 
men’s estimation of him; calm in looks and conversation, but 
in mind indefatigably vigilant. 

In esteem for Sejanus’s virtues the judgment of the public 
has long vied with that of the prince. Nor is it at all new 
with the Senate and people of Rome to consider the most meri- 
torious as the most noble. The men of old, before the First 
Punic War, three hundred years ago, exalted to the summit of 
dignity Titus Coruncanius, a man of no family, bestowing on 
him, besides other honors, the office of chief pontiff; they pro- 
moted Spurius Carvilius, a man of equestrian birth, and after- 
wards Marcus Cato, another new man, (not a native citizen, but 
born at Tusculum,) as well as Mummius Achaicus, to consul- 
ships, censorships, and triumphs. And they who considered 
Caius Marius, a man of the most obscure origin, as unquestion- 
ably the first in the Roman nation, before his sixth consulship ; 
who had so high an esteem for Marcus ‘Tullius that he could 
obtain almost by his sole recommendation, the highest offices 
for whomsoever he chose; and who refused nothing to Asinius 
Pollio which men of the noblest birth had to ebtain with infi- 
nite labor, were certainly of opinion that he who possessed the 
greatest virtues, was entitled to the greatest honors. ‘The 
natural imitation of other men’s examples led Cesar to make 
trial of Sejanus, and occasioned Sejanus to bear a share of the 
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burdens of the prince; and induced the Senate and people of 
Rome cheerfully to call to the guardianship of their safety him 
whoin they saw best qualified for the charge. 

Having exhibited a general view of the administration of 
Tiberius Cesar, let us now enumerate a few particulars respect- 
ing it. With what wisdom did he bring to Rome Rhascuporis, 
the murderer of Cotys, his own brother’s son, and partner in 
the kingdom, employing in that affair the services of Pompo- 
nius Flaccus, a man of consular rank, naturally inclined to all 
that is honorable, and by pure virtue always meriting fame, 
but never eagerly pursuing it! With what solemnity as a 
senator and a judge, not as a prince, does he . . . hear causes 
in person! How speedily did he crush . . . when he became 
ungrateful, and attempted innovations! With what precepts 
did he form the mind of his Germanicus, and train him in the 
rudiments of war in his own camp, so that he afterwards hailed 
him the conqueror of Germany! What honors did he heap on 
him in his youth, the magnificence of his triumph correspond- 
ing to the grandeur of his exploits! How often has he 
honored the people with donations! How readily has he, 
when he could do it with the sanction of the Senate, supplied 
senators with property suitable to their rank, neither encour- 
aging extravagance, nor suffering honorable poverty to be 
stripped of dignity! In what an honorable style did he send 
his Germanicus to the transmarine provinces! With what 
energy, employing Drusus as a minister and coadjutor in his 
plans, did he foree Maroboduus, who was clinging to the soil 
of the kingdom which he had possessed, to come forth, like a 
serpent concealed in the earth, (let me speak without offense 
to his majesty,) by the salutary charms of his counsels! How 
honorably, yet how far from negligently, does he keep watch 
over him! How formidable a war, excited by the Gallic chief 
Sacrovir and Julius Florus, did he suppress, and with such amaz- 
ing expedition and energy, that the Roman people learned that 
they were conquerors, before they knew that they were at war, 
and the news of victory outstripped the news of the danger! 
The African war too, perilous as it was, and daily increasing 
in strength, was quickly terminated under his auspices and 
direction. 

What structures has he erected in his own name, and those 
of his family! With what dutiful munificence, even exceeding 
belief, is he building a temple to his father! With how laud- 
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able a generosity of disposition is he repairing even the build- 
ings of Cneeus Pompey, that were consumed by fire! Whatever 
has been at any time conspicuously great, he regards as his 
own and under his protection. With what liberality has he at 
all times, and particularly at the recent fire on the Czelian 
Mount, repaired the losses of people of all conditions out of his 
own property! With what perfect ease to the public does he 
manage the raising of troops, a business of constant and ex- 
treme apprehension, without the consternation attendant on a 
levy ! 

If either nature allows us, or the humility of man may take 
upon itself, to make a modest complaint of such things to the 
gods, what has he deserved that, in the first place, Drusus Libo 
should form his execrable plots; and, in the next, that Silius 
and Piso should follow his example, one of whom he raised to 
dignity, the other he promoted? That I may pass to greater 
matters, (though he accounted even these very great,) what 
has he deserved, that he should lose his sons in their youth, or 
his grandson by Drusus? But we have only spoken of causes 
for sorrow, we must now come to occasions of shame. With 
what violent griefs, Marcus Vinicius, has he felt his mind 
tortured in the last three years! How long has his heart been 
consumed with affliction, and, what is most unhappy, such as 
he was obliged to conceal, while he was compelled to grieve, 
and to feel indignation and shame, at the conduct of his 
daughter-in-law and his grandson! And the sorrows of this 
period have been aggravated by the loss of his most excellent 
mother, a woman who resembled the gods more than human 
beings ; and whose power no man ever felt but in the relief of 
distress or the conferring of honor. 

Let our book be concluded with a prayer. O Jupiter 
Capitolinus, O Jupiter Stator! O Mars Gradivus, author of 
the Roman name! O Vesta, guardian of the eternal fire! O all 
ye deities who have exalted the present magnitude of the Roman 
empire to a position of supremacy over the world, guard, pre- 
serve, and protect, I entreat and conjure you, in the name of 
the Commonwealth, our present state, our present peace, [our 
present prince !] And when he shall have completed a long 
course on earth, grant him successors to the remotest ages, and 
auch as shall have abilities to support the empire of the world 
as poweriully as we have seen him support it! 
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At length the recess came to an end. 

The trumpeters blew a call, at which the absentees rushed 
back to their places. At the same time some attendants 
appeared in the arena, and, climbing upon the division wall, 
went to an entablature near the second goal at the west end, 
and placed upon it seven wooden balls; then returning to the 
first goal, upon an entablature there they set up seven other 
pieces of wood hewn to represent dolphins. 

* What shall they do with the balls and fishes, O sheik?” 
asked Balthasar. 

“‘ Hast thou never attended a race?” 

“Never before; and hardly know I wky I am here.” 

“ Well, they are to keep the count. At the end of each 
round run thou shalt see one ball and one fish taken down.” 

The preparations were now complete, and presently a 
trumpeter in gaudy uniform arose by the editor, ready to blow 
the signal of commencement promptly at his order. Straight- 
way the stir of the people and the hum of their conversation 
died away. Every face near by, and in the lessening perspec- 
tive, turned to the east, as all eyes settled upon the gates of 
the six stalls which shut in the competitors. 

The unusual flush upon his face gave proof that even 
Simonides had caught the universal excitement. Ilderim 
pulled his beard fast and furious. 

“Look now for the Roman,” said the fair Egyptian to 
Esther, who did not hear her, for, with close-drawn veil and 
beating heart, she sat watching for Ben-Hur. 


1 Copyright, 1880, by Harper and Brothers. Used by permission. j 
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The structure containing the stails, it should be observed, 
was in form of the segment of a circle, retired on the right so 
that its central point was projected forward, and midway the 
course, on the starting side of the first goal. Every stall con- 
sequently was equally distant from the starting line or chalked 
rope above mentioned. 

The trumpet sounded short and sharp, whereupon the 
starters, one for each chariot, leaped down from behind the 
pillars of the goal, ready to give assistance if any of the four 
preved unmanageable. Again the trumpet blew, and simul. 
taneously the gatekeepers threw the stalls open 

First appeared the mounted attendants of the charioteers, 
five in all, Ben-Hur having rejected the service. The chalked 
line was lowered to let them pass, then raised again. 

They were beautifully mounted, yet scarcely observed as 
they rode forward; for all the time the tramping of eager 
horses, and the voices of drivers scarcely less eager, were heard 
behind in the stalls, so that one might not look away an instant 
from the gaping doors. 

The chalked line up again, the gatekeepers called their 
men, instantly the ushers on the balcony waved their hands, 
and shouted with all their strength, * Down! down!” 

As well have whistled to stay a storm. 

Forth from each stall, like missiles in a volley from so many 
great guns, rushed the six fours; and up the vast assemblage 
arose, electrified and irrepressible, and, leaping upon the 
benches, filled the circus and the air above it with yells and 
screams. ‘This was the time for which they had waited! this 
the moment of supreme interest treasured up in talk and 
dreams since the proclamation of the games ! 

*¢ He is come —look! ” cried Iras, pointing to Messala. 

“T see him,” answered Esther, looking at Ben-Hur. 

The veil was withdrawn. For an instant the little Jewess 
was brave. An idea of the joy there is in doing an heroic 
deed under the eyes of a multitude came to her, and she under- 
stood ever after how, at such times, the souls of men, in frenzy 
of performance, laugh at death or forget it utterly. 

The competitors were now. under view from nearly every 
part of the circus, yet the race was not begun; they had first 
to make the chalked line successfully. The line was stretched 
for the purpose of equalizing the start. If it were dashed 
upon, discomfiture of man and horses might be apprehended ; 
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on the other hand, to approach it timidly was to incur the 
hazard of being thrown behind in the beginning of the race ; 
and that was certain forfeit of the great advantage always 
striven forthe position next the division wall on the inner 
side of the course. 

This trial, its perils and consequences, the spectators knew 
thoroughly ; and if the opinion of old Nestor, uttered what 
time he handed the reins to his son, were true -— 


It is not strength but art obtained the prize, 
And to be swift is jess than to be wise — 


all on the benches might well look for warning of the winner 
to be now given, justifying the interest with which they breath- 
lessly watched for the result. 

The arena swam in a dazzle of light; yet each driver looked 
first thing for the rope, then for the coveted inner line. So, 
all six aiming at the same point and speeding furiously, a 
collision seemed inevitable; nor that mereiy. What if the 
editor, at the last moment, dissatisfied with the start, should 
withhold the signal to drop the rope? Or if he should not 
give it in time? 

The crossing was about two hundred and fifty feet in width. 
Quick the eye, steady the hand, unerring the judgement re- 
quired. If now one look away! or his mind wander! or a 
cein slip! And what attraction in the ensembie of the thou- 
sands over the spreading balcony: Calculating upon the 
natural impulse to give one glance, — just one, —in sooth of 
curiosity or vanity, malice might be there with an artifice; 
while friendship and love, did they serve the late result, might 
be as deadly as malice. 

The divine last touch in perfecting the beautiful is anima- 
tion. Can we accept the saying, then these latter days, so 
tame in pastime and dull in sports, have scarcely anything to 
compare to the spectacle offered by the six contestants. Let 
the reader try to fancy it; let him first look down upon the 
arena, and see it glistenive in its frame of dull gray granite 
walls 5 let him then, in this perfect field, see the chariots, light 
of wheat, very graceful, and ornate as paint and burnishing 

zan make chant Messala’s rich with ivory and gold; let him 
see the drivers, erect and statuesque, undisturbed by the 
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motion of the cars, their limbs naked, and fresh and ruddy 
with the healthful polish of the baths —in their right hands 
goads, suggestive of torture dreadful to the thought— in their 
left hands, held in careful separation, and high, that they may 
not interfere with view of the steeds, the reins passing taut from 
the fore ends of the carriage poles; let him see the fours, 
chosen for beauty as well as speed; let him see them in magnifi- 
cent action, their masters not more conscious of the situation 
and all that is asked or hoped from them — their heads tossing, 
nostrils in play, now distent, now contracted —limbs too dainty 
for the sand which they touch but to spurn—limbs slender, 
yet with impact crushing as hammers, every muscle of the 
rounded bodies instinet with glorious life, swelling, diminish- 
ing, justifying the world in taking from them its ultimate 
measure of force; finally, along with chariots, drivers, horses, 
let the reader see the accompanying shadows fly, and with such 
distinctness as the picture comes he may share the satisfaction 
and deeper pleasure of those to whom it was a thrilling fact, 
not a feeble fancy. Every age has its plenty of sorrows; 
Heaven help where there are no pleasures | 

The competitors having started each on the shortest line for 
the position next the wall, yielding would be like giving up the 
race; and who dared yield? It is not in common nature to 
change a purpose in mid career; and the cries of encourage- 
ment from the balcony were indistinguishable: a roar which 
had the same effect upon all the drivers. 

The fours neared the rope together. Then the trumpeter by 
the editor’s side blew a signal vigorously. Twenty feet away 
it was not heard. Seeing the action, however, the judges 
dropped the rope, and not an instant too soon, for the hoof of 
one of Messala’s horses struck it as it fell. Nothing daunted, 
the Roman shook out his long lash, loosed the reins, leaned 
forward, and, with a triumphant shout, took the wall. 

“Jove with us! Jove with us!” yelled all the Roman fac- 
tion, in a frenzy of delight. 

As Messala turned in, the bronze lion’s head at the end of 
his axle caught the fore leg of the Athenian’s right-hand trace- 
mate, flinging the brute over against its yokefellow. Both 
staggered, struggled, and lost their headway. ‘The ushers had 
their will, at least in part. The thousand held their breath 
with horror; only up where the consul sat was there shouting. 

“ Jove with us!” screamed Drusus, frantically, 
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“He wins! Jove with us!” answered his associates, seeing 
Messala speed on. 

Tablet in hand, Sanballat turned to them; a crash from the 
course below stopped his speech, and he could not but look 
that way. 

Messala having passed, the Corinthian was the only con- 
testant on the Athenian’s right, and to that side the latter 
tried to turn his broken four; and then, as ill fortune would 
have it, the wheel of the Byzantine, who was next on the left, 
struck the tailpiece of his chariot, knocking his feet from 
under him. ‘There was a crash, a scream of rage and fear, 
and the unfortunate Cleanthes fell under the hoofs of his own 
steeds ; a terrible sight, against which Esther covered her eyes. 

On swept the Corinthian, on the Byzantine, on the Sidonian. 

Sanballat looked for Ben-Hur, and turned again to Drusus 
and his coterie. 

“ A hundred sestertii on the Jew!” he cried. 

“Taken !” answered Drusus. 

*“ Another hundred on the Jew!” shouted Sanballat. 

Nobody appeared to hear him. He called again; the situa- 
tion below was too absorbing, and they were too busy shouting. 
“ Messala! Messala! Jove with us!” 

When the Jewess ventured to look again, 1 party of work- 
men were removing the horses and broken car; another party 
were taking off the man himself; and every bench on which 
there was a Greek was vocal with execrations and prayers for 
vengeance. Suddenly she dropped her hands; Ben-Hur, un- 
hurt, was to the front, coursing freely forward along with the 
Roman! Behind them, in a group, followed the Sidonian, the 
Corinthian, and the Byzantine. 

The race was on, the souls of the racers were in it; over 
them bent the myriads. 


When the dash for position began, Ben-Hur, as we have 
seen, was on the extreme left of the six. For a moment, like 
the others, he was half blinded by the light in the arena; yet 
he managed to catch sight of his antagonists and divine their 
purpose. At Messala, who was more than an antagonist to him, 
he gave one searching look. The air of passionless hauteur 
characteristic of the fine patrician face was there as of old, and 
so was the [talian beauty, which the helmet rather inercased ; 
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but more---it may have been a jealous fancy, or the effect ot 
the brassy shadow in which they were at the incment cast, still 
the Israelite thought he saw the soul of the man as through a 
glass darkly, cruel, cunning, desperate ; not so excited as deter- 
mined — a soul in a tension of watchfulness and fierce resolve. 
In a time not longer than was required to turn to his four 
again, Ben-Hur felt his own resolution harden to a like temper. 
At whatever costs, at all hazards, he would humble this encomy ! 
Prize, friends, wagers, honor — everything that can be thought 
of as a possible interest in the race was lost in the one de- 
liberate purpose. Regard for life even should not hold him 
back. Yet there was no passion on his part; no blinding rush 
of heated blood from heart to brain and back again; no im- 
pulse to fling himself upon fortune; he did not believe in 
fortune; far otherwise. He had his plan, and, confiding in 
himself, he settled to the task, never more observant, never 
more capable. The air about him seemed to glow with renewed 
transparency. 

When not halfway across the arena, he saw that Messala’s 
rush would, if there were no collision, and the rope fell, give 
him the wall; that the rope would fall, he ceased as soon to 
doubt; and, further, it came to him, a sudden flashlike insight, 
that Messala knew it was to be let drop at the last moment 
(prearrangement with the editor could safely reach that point 
in the contest) ; and it suggested, what more Roman-like than 
for the official to lend himself to a countryman who, besides 
being so popular, had also so much at stake? There could be 
no other accounting for the confidence with which Messala 
pushed his four forward the instant the competitors were pru- 
dentially checking their fours. 

It is one thing to see a necessity and another to act upon it. 
Ben-Hur yielded the wall for the time. The rope fell, and all 
the fours but his sprang into the course under the urgency of 
voice and lash. He drew head to the right, and, with all the 
speed of his Arabs. darted across the trails of his opponents, 
the angle of movement being such as to lose the least time and 
gain the greatest possible advance. So, while the spectators 
were shivering at the Athenian’s mishap, and the Sidonian, 
Byzantine, and Corinthian were striving, with such skill as 
they possessed, to avoid involvement in the ruin, Ben-Hur 
swept around and took the course neck and neck with Messala, 
though on the outside. ‘The marvelous skill shown in makiug 
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the change thus from the extreme left across to the right 
without appreciable loss did not fail the sharp eyes upon the 
benches; the circus seemed to rock and rock again with pro- 
longed applause. Then Esther clasped her hands in glad 
surprise ; then Sanballat, smiling, offered his hundred sestertii 
a second time without a taker; and then the Romans began to 
doubt, thinking Messala might have found an equal, if not a 
master, and that in an Israelite! 

And now, racing together side by side, a narrow interval 
between them, the two neared the second goal. 

The pedestal of the three pillars there, viewed from the 
west, was a stone wall in the form of a half-cirele, around which 
the course and opposite baleony were bent in exact parallelism. 
Making this turn was considered in all respects the most tell- 
ing test of a charioteer; it was, in fact, the very feat in which 
Orestes failed. As an involuntary admission on the part of 
the spectators, a hush fell over all the circus, so that for the 
first time in the race the rattle and clang of the cars plunging 
after the tugging steeds were distinctly heard. Then it would 
seem Messala observed Ben-Hur, and recognized him; and at 
onee the audacity of the man flamed out in an astonishing 
manner. - 

“ Down Eros, up Mars!” he shouted, whirling his lash with 
practiced hand. —‘ Down Eros, up Mars!” he repeated, and 
caught the well-doing Arabs of Ben-Hur a cut the like of which 
they had never known. 

The blow was seen in every quarter, and the amazement 
was universal. The silence deepened; upon the benches be- 
hind the consul the boldest held his breath, waiting for the 
outcome. Only a moment thus: then, involuntarily, down 
from the balcony, as thunder falls, burst the indignant ery of 
the people. 

The four sprang forward affrighted. No hand had ever 
been jaid upon them except in love; they had been nurtured 
ever so tenderly; and as they grew, their confidence in man 
became a lesson to men beautiful to see. What should such 
dainty natures de under such indignity but leap as from death ? 

Forward they sprang as with one impulse, and forward 
leaped the car. Past question every experience is serviceable 
tous. Where got Ben-Hur the large hand and mighty grip 
which helped him now so well? Where but from the oar with 
which so long he fought the sea? And what was the spring 
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of the floor under his feet to the dizzy eccentric lurch with 
which in the old time the trembling ship yielded to the beat of 
staggering billows, drunk with their power? So he kept his 
place, and gave the four free rein, and called to them in sooth- 
ing voice, trying merely to guide them round the dangerous 
turn; and before the fever of the people began to abate, he 
had back the mastery. Nor that only: on approaching the 
first goal he was again side by side with Messala, bearing with 
him the sympathy and admiration of every one not a Roman. 
So clearly was the feeling shown, so vigorous its manifesta- 
tion, that Messala, with all his boldness, felt it unsafe to trifle 
further. 

As the cars whirled around the goal, Esther caught sight of 
Ben-Hur’s face —a little pale, a little higher raised, otherwise 
calm, even placid. 

Immediately a man climbed on the entablature at the west 
end of the division wall, and took down one of the conical 
wooden balls. A dolphin on the east entablature was taken 
down at the same time. In like manner, the second ball and 
second dolphin disappeared. And then the third ball and 
third dolphin. 

Three rounds concluded : still Messala held the inside posi- 
tion; still Ben-Hur moved with him side by side; still the 
other competitors followed as before. The contest began to 
have the appearance of one of the doubie races which became 
so popular in Rome during tne latter Caesarean period — 
Messala and Ben-Hur in the first, the Corinthian, Sidonian, 
and Byzantine in the second. Meantime the ushers succeeded 
in returning the multitude to their seats, though the clamor 
zontinued to run the rcunds, keeping, as it were, even pace 
with the rivals in the course below. In the fifth round the 
Sidonian succeeded in getting a place outside of Ben-Hur, but 
lost it directly. 

The sixth round was entered upon without change of rela- 
tive position. Gradually the speed had been quickened ~ 
gradually the blood of the competitors warmed with the work. 
Men and beasts seemed to know that the final crisis was near, 
bringing the time for the winner to assert himself. 

The interest which from the beginning had centered chiefly 
in the struggle between the Roman and the Jew, with an ine 
tense and general sympathy for the latter, was fast changing 
to anxiety on his account. On all the benches the spectators 
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bent forward motionless, except as their faces turned following 
the contestants. Ilderim quit combing his beard, and Esther 
forgot her fears. 

“A hundred sestertii on the Jew!” cried Sanballat to the 
Romans under the consul’s awning. 

There was no reply. 

“A talent — or five talents, or ten; choose ye!” 

He shook his tablets at them defiantly. 

“JT will take thy sestertii,” answered a Roman youth, pre 
paring to write. 

“Do not so,” interposed a friend. 

SOW ny Ge 

“ Messala hath reached his utmost speed. See him lean 
over his chariot rim, the reins loose as flying ribbons. Look 
then at the Jew.” 

The first one looked. 

“By Hercules!” he réplied, his countenance falling. ‘ The 
dog throws all his weight on the bits. I see, I see! If the 
gods help not our friend, he will be run away with by the 
Israelite. No, not yet. Look! Jove with us, Jove with us!” 

The cry, swelled by every Latin tongue, shook the velaria 
over the consul’s head. 

If it were true that Messala had attained his utmost speed, 
the effort was with effect; slowly but certainly he was begin- 
ning to forge ahead. His horses were running with their heads 
low down; from the balcony their bodies appeared actually to 
skim the earth ; their nostrils showed blood-red in expansion ; 
their eyes seemed straining in their sockets. Certainly the 
good steeds were doing their best. How long could they keep 
the pace? It was but the commencement of the sixth round. 
On they dashed. As they neared the second goal, Ben-Hur 
turned in behind the Roman’s car. 

The joy of the Messala faction reached its bound: they 
screamed and howled and tossed their colors; and Sanballat 
filled his tablets with wagers of their tendering. 

Malluch, in the lower gallery over the Gate of Triumph, 
found it hard to keep his cheer. He had cherished the vague 
hint dropped to him by Ben-Hur of something to happen in 
the turning of the western pillars. It was the fifth round, 
yet the something had not come; and he had said to himself 
the sixth will bring it; but, lo! Ben-Hur was hardly holding 
a place at the tail of his enemy’s ear. 
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Over in the east end Simonides’ party held their peace. 
The merchant’s head was bent low. Uderim tugged at his 
beard and dropped his brows till there was nothing of his eyes 
but an occasional sparkle of light. Esther scarcely breathed. 
Ivas alone appeared glad. 

Along the home stretch —sixth round — Messala leading, 
and next him Ben-Hur, and so close it was the old story : — 


First flew Humelus on Pheretian steeds; 

With those of Tros bold Diomed succeeds ; 
Close on EKumelus’ back they puff the wind, 
And seem just mounting on his ear behind; 
Full on his neck he feels the sultry breeze, 

And hovering o’er, their stretching shadow sees. 


Thus to the first goal and round it. Messala, fearful of 
losing his place, hugged the stony wall with perilous clasp; a 
foot to the left, and he had been dashed to pieces; yet, when 
the turn was finished, no man, looking at the wheel tracks of 
the two cars, could have said here went Messala, there the Jew. 
They left but one trace behind them. As they whirled by, 
Esther saw Ben-Hur’s face again, and it was whiter than before. 

Simonides, shrewder than HKsther, said to Iiderim the moment 
the rivals turned into the course: “Iam no judge, good sheik, 
if Ben-Hur be not about to execute some design. His face hath 
that look.” 

To which Uderim answered: “Saw you how clean they 
were, and fresh? By the splendor of God, friend, they have 
not been running! But now watch!” 

One bali and one dolphin remained on the entablatures, and 
all the people drew a long breath, for the beginning of the end 
was at hand. 

First the Sidonian gave the scourge to his four, and, smart- 
ing with fear and pain, they dashed desperately forward, prom- 
ising for a brief time to go to the front. The effort ended in 
promise. Next the Byzantine and Corinthian each made the 
trial with the like result, after which they were practically out 
of the race. Thereupon, with a readiness perfectly explicable, 
all the factions except the Romans joined hope in Ben-Hur 
and openly indulged their feeling. 

“ Ben-Hur! Ben-Hur!” they shouted, and the blent voices 
rolled overwhelmingly against the consular stand. 
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From the benches above him as he passed the favor de- 
scended in fierce injunctions. 

‘Speed thee, Jew!” 

“Take the wall now!” 

“On! Loose the Arabs! Give them rein and scourge!” 

« Let him not have the turn on thee again! Now or never <” 

Over the balustrade they stooped low, stretching their 
hands imploringly to hin. 

Either he did not hear, or could not do better, for halfway 
round the course, and he was still following; at the second 
goal even still no change. 

And now, to make the turn, Messala began to draw in his 
left-hand steeds, an act which necessarily slackened their speed. 
His spirit was high; more than one altar was richer of his 
vows; the Roman genius was still president. On the three 
pillars only six hundred feet away were fame, increase of for- 
tune, promotion, and a triumph ineffably sweetened by hate, all 
in store for him ! That moment Malluch, in the gallery, saw 
Ben-Hur lean forward over his Arabs and give them the reins. 
Out flew the many-folded lash in his hand; over the backs of 
the startled steeds it writhed and hissed, and hissed and writhed 
again and again; and though it fell not, there were both sting 
and menace in its quick report ; and as the man passed thus from 
quiet to resistless action, his face suffused, his eyes gleaming, 
along the reins he seemed to flash his will; and instantly not 
one, but the four as one, answered with a leap that landed them 
alongside the Roman’s car. Messala, on the perilous edge of the 
goal, heard, but dared not look to see what the awakening por- 
tended. From the people he received no sign. Above the 
noises of the race there was but one voice, and that was Ben- 
Hur’s. In the old Aramaic, as the sheik himself, he called to 
the Arabs. 

“On, Atair! On, Rigel! What, Antares! dost thou linger 
now ? Good horse —oho, Aldebaran! I hear them singing in 
the tents. I hear the children singing and the women— angipg 
of the stars, of Atair, Antares, Rigel, Aldebaran, victory ! — 
and the song will never end. Well done! Home to-morrow, 
under the black tent—home! On, Antares! The tribe is 
waiting for us, and the master is waiting! ’Tis done! ’tis 
done! Ha, ha! We have overthrown the proud. The hand 
that smote us is in the dust. Ours the glory! Ha, ha!-~ 
steady! ‘The work is done-—soho! Rest!” 
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There had never been anything of the kind more simple, 
seldom anything so instantaneous. 

At the moment chosen for the dash, Messala was moving 
in a circle round the goal. To pass him Ben-Hur had to cross 
the track, and good strategy required the movement to be in a 
forward direction, that is on a like circle limited to the least 
possible increase. The thousands on the benches understood 
it all: they saw the signal given —the magnificent response ; 
the four close outside Messala’s outer wheel, Ben-Hur’s inner 
wheel behind the other’s car —all this they saw. Then they 
heard a crash loud enough to send a thrill through the circus, 
and, quicker than thought, out over the course a spray of 
shining white and yellow flinders flew. Down on its right 
side toppled the bed of the Roman’s chariot. There was a 
rebound as of the axle hitting the hard earth; another and 
another; then the car went to pieces, and Messala, entangled 
in the reins, pitched forward headlong. To increase the 
horror of the sight by making death certain, the Sidonian, 
who had the wall next behind, could not stop or turn out, 
Into the wreck full speed he drove; then over the Roman, 
and into the latter’s four, all mad with fear. Presently out 
of the turmoil, the fighting of horses, the resound cf blows, 
the murky cloud of dust and sand, he crawled in time to see 
the Corinthian and Byzantine go on down the course after 
Ben-Hur, who had not been an instant delayed. 

The people arose, and leaped upon the benches, and shouted, 
and screamed. ‘Those who looked that way caught glimpses 
of Messala, now under the trampling of the fours, now under 
the abandoned cars. He was still; they thought him dead; 
but far the greater number followed Ben-Hur in his career. 
They had not seen the cunning touch of the reins by which, 
turning a little to the left, he caught Messala’s wheel with the 
iron-shod point of his axle and crushed it; but they had seen 
the transformation of the man, and themselves felt the heat 
and glow of his spirit, the heroic resolution, the maddening 
energy of action with which by look, word, and gesture he so 
suddenly inspired his Arabs. And such running! It was 
rather the long leaping of lions in harness; but for the lum- 
bering chariot it seemed the four were flying. When the 
Byzantine and the Corinthian were halfway down. the course, 
Ben-Hur turned the first goal. 

And the race was Won } 
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MARY MAGDALEN. 
At tax House or Simon THE PHARISEE, 


I. 
By DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


(Gaprien Cuartes Dante Rosserts, usually known by the shortened form 
above, was an English poet and artist of Italian parentage; born 1828, died 
1882. He was one of the leaders of the Preraphaelite movement.] 


(For adrawing, in which Mary has left a festal procession, and is ascending by a 
sudden impulse the steps of the house where she sees Christ. Her lover has 
followed her and is trying to turn her back. ] 


“Why wilt thou cast the roses from thine hair? 
Nay, be thou all a rose, — wreath, lips, and cheek. 
Nay, not this house—that banquet house we seek; 
See how they kiss and enter: come thou there. 
This delicate day of love we two will share 
Till at our ear love’s whispering night shall speak. 
What, sweet one — hold’st thou still the foolish freak’ 
Nay, when I kiss thy feet they’ll leave the stair.” 


“Oh, loose me! Seest thou not my Bridegroom’s face, 
That draws me to him? For his feet my kiss, 
My hair, my tears he craves to-day ;—-and oh! 
What words can tell what other day and piace 
Shall see me clasp those blood-stained feet of his ? 
He needs me, calls me, loves me; —let me go!” 


ii. 


By LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


[Mrs. RictArps, daughter of Julia Ward and Samuel G. Howe, is one 
of the foremost writers of juveniles in America, and has done good work not 
juvenile. | 


i Mary, called by them in Jerusalem the Queen of Love, cometh from her house 
with her lovers and many women. She speaketh merrily.] 


Nay! but clasp me not close! 
Loose me, and let me breathe. 

Are there not jewels to string ? 
Are there not roses to wreathe ? 
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Look where the Pageant of Love 
Comes tossing adown the street! 
And who is their queen but I ? 
Who else for their queen is meet ? 


Strike, my girls, on your harps! 
Shake me your timbrels, and sing. 

Flutter your gold-yellow fringes, 
And round me cirele and swing. 


See how my tresses, unbound, 

Drop down from sheen into sheen, 
A robe and a cloak and a crown 

For the beanty of Mary the Queen. 


Look ! who is feasting to-day ? 

There are garlands hung for a feast. 
Ah! it is Simon’s house, 

And there may be sport at least. ° 


Yonder he sits at the board-head, 
Portly and pious and fine. 

But how he would stare, if Mary the Queen 
Should come to pour him the wine! 


To join. in his feast unbidden, 
Nay! this were a spirit full rare! 
Bear back, you boys with the roses, 
And make me a way up the stair! 


{She cometh laughing to the door of Simon's house. There seeth she the Lore 
Jesus, who, saying no word, looketh steadfastly upon her. Then is she silent 
for along space, and after speaketh thus +] 


Once I was young. And my father 
Laid his hand on my close-curled head: 
“ Be thou pure and true, little Mary, 
Fen as thou art fair!” he said. 


Once I was young. And my mother 
Looked motherly into mine eyes: 

“‘God’s blessing be on my daughter, 
So fair, so pure, so wise!” 


Once T was young. And my brother 
Took strongly my hand in his: 
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“Thy beauty bodes danger, my sister, 
My arm be thy shield in this!” 


Mother and father and brother, 
All their glances in one 

Burn on me now; and what power beside 
More strong than the strength of the sun ? 


Turn now, I pray thee, thy glances! 
For Mary the girl is dead; 

And Mary the Queen of Sinners 
Stands here to-day in her stead. 


These are my lovers behind me, 
They wonder and wait while I stay: 
Loose now mine eyes from thy holding, 
And let me go on my way. 


Still thine eyes do not leave me, 
Silent they speak to my soul ; 

And that which was dead like a cinder 
Burns me, a living coal. 


What! I may turn from my sinning ? 
What! there’s a God above ? 
What! in him only is mercy, 
Pity and patience and love ? 


What! and he is my Father, 
He calls for his child to-day ? 
And thou wilt lead me to find him, 
And no one shall say me nay ? 


Ah! these flowers are poisoned ! 

They cling and sting in my flesh. 
Ah! but the jewels are serpents 

That wreathe in my hair’s gold mesh. 


Wait! let me tear off the roses, 

And fling these chains from my neck $ 
Gold and jewels and roses 

Cast in a glittering wreck. 


Let me draw down my hair about me, 
Shake it adown and abroad, 

For a veil and mantle to hide me 
At thy feet, at thy feet, O Lord! 


4 
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THE LAST JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. 


By ERNEST RENAN. 


(From ‘ The Life ef Jesus.'*) 


{Josppn Ernest Renan: Noted French historian and essayist; born at 
Tréguier, Brittany, February 27, 1823; died at Paris, October 2, 1892. He 
was educated for the priesthood, but being beset by doubts concerning the 
accepted tenets of faith, he left the seminary of St. Sulpice and devoted himself 
to science and literature. He made a careful study of the Semitic languages 
and of religious history. Among his principal works are: ‘‘ General History 
of the Semitic Languages’? (1856), “Studies of Religious History” (1857), 
“Translation of the Book of Job”? (1858), ‘‘The Origin of Language”’ (1858), 
“‘Hssays, Moral and Critical’? (1859), ‘‘The Life of Jesus”? (1863), ‘‘The 
Apostles’? (1866), ‘St. Paul?’ (1869), ‘‘ Antichrist’? (1873), ‘‘ The Gospels” 
(1877), ‘‘The Christian Church’? (1879), ‘* Marcus Aurelius’? (1881), ‘* New 
Studies in Religious History’ (1884), ‘‘ Discourses and Conferences’? (1884), 
and the dramas ‘‘ Caliban’? (1878), ‘‘ Fountain of Youth’ (1880), ‘‘ The Priest 
of Némi’’ (1885), and ‘* The Abbess of Jouarre’’ (1886). ] 


THE result of these conflicts was a hatred which only death 
could allay. John the Baptist before him had brought on him- 
self the same description of enmity. ‘The aristocracy of Jeru- 
salem, who despised him, had permitted the simpler sort te 
consider him a prophet; but in the present case it was war to the 
death. A new spirit had appeared on earth, which shattered 
all that had gone before. John the Baptist was a thorough 
Jew; Jesus was hardly one at all. Jesus always appeals to 
sensitive moral feeling. He is a disputant only when he 
argues with the Pharisees, opposition compelling him, as nearly 
always happens, to adopt its own style. His keen sarcasm, 
his stinging challenge, always struck to the heart. They 
remained in the wound, indelibly burned in... . 

It was plain, however, that this mighty master of irony 
must pay for his triumph with his life. Even in Galilee the 
Pharisees sought to kill him, and used against him the strategy 
which was later to succeed at Jerusalem. ‘They tried to en- 
gage in their quarrel the partisans of the new political order 
lately established. The facilities which Jesus found for escape 
in Galilee, and the weakness of Antipas’ government, baffled 
these attempts, but he exposed himself to peril by his own will. 
He saw clearly that his field of action, if he remained shut 
up in Galilee, was necessarily cramped. Juda drew him as 
by a spell; he longed to put forth one last effort to gain over 
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the siubborn city, as if it were his most urgent duty to justify 
the proverb, “It cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jeru- 
salem.” 

For a long time Jesus had been aware of the dangers sur- 
rounding him. During a pericd of time which may be esti- 
mated at eighteen months he avoided going on pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem. At the feast of Tabernacles of the year 32 
(according to the hypothesis we have adopted) his relatives, 
always malevolent and skeptical, pressed him to go there. 
‘The evangelist John seems to insinuate that in this invitation 
there was some hidden project to ruin Jesus. ‘ Depart hence, 
and go into Judea, that thy disciples also may behold thy 
works which thou deest. For no man doeth anything in 
secret, and himself seeketh to be known openly. If thou doest 
these things, manifest thyself to the world.” Jesus, suspect- 
ing some treachery, at first refused; but when the caravan of 
pilgrims had started, he set out on the journey, unknown to 
every one, and almost alone. It was the last farewell that he 
bade to Galilee. The feast of ‘Tabernacles fell at the autumnal 
equinox. Six months had still to elapse before the fatal con- 
summation, But during this interval Jesus never again saw 
his beloved northern land. The days of pleasantness have 
passed away; step by step he must now traverse the path of 
sorrows that will only end in the anguish of death. ; 

His disciples, and the pious women who followed him, met 
him again in Judea. But how greatly was all changed for 
him here! In Jerusalem Jesus was a stranger. Here he felt 
a wall of resistance he could not penetrate. Hemmed in by 
snares and difficulties, he was unceasingly dogged by the 
enmity of the Pharisees. Instead of that illimitable faculty 
of belief, the happy gift of youthful natures, which he found 
in Galilee—instead of those good and gentle folk, amongst 
whom objections (which are always in part the fruit of evil 
thinking and indocility) had no existence, here at every step 
he met with an obstinate skepticism, upon which the means of 
action that had succeeded in the north so well had little effect. 
His disciples were despised as being Galileans. Nicodemus, 
who, on one of the former visits of Jesus, had had a nocturnal 
interview, almost compromised himself with the Sanhedrim by 
his desire to defend him. “Art thou also of Galilee?” they 
said to him. Search and see that out of Galilee ariseth no 
prophet,” 
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The city, as we have already remarked, displeased Jesus. 
Until now he had always avoided great centers, preferring 
rural districts and towns of small importance for his field of 
action. Many of the precepts which he gave to his apostles 
were absolutely inapplicable, except in a simple community of 
humble folk. Since he had no conception of the world, and 
was accustomed only to the kindly communism of Galilee, 
remarks constantly escaped him, the simplicity of which might 
well appear odd at Jerusalem. His imagination and-his love 
of nature felt constraint within its walls. It is not the destiny 
of true religion to emerge from the tumult of towns, but from 
the tranquil quietude of the fields. 

The arrogance of the priests made the courts of the Temple 
disagreeable to him. One day some of his disciples, who knew 
Jerusalem better than he, wished him to notice the beauty of 
the Temple buildings, the admirable choice of materials, and 
the richness of the votive offerings which covered the walls. 
“See ye not all these things,” said he; “verily I say unto you 
there shall not be left here one stone upon another.” He 
refused to admire anything, unless it was a poor widow who 
passed at that moment and threw a small coin into the box. 
“This poor widow cast in more than they all,” said he; “ for 
all these did of their superfluity cast in unto their gifts: but 
she of her want did cast in all the living that she had.” This 
habit of criticising all that was going on at Jerusalem, of 
exalting the poor who gave little, of shghting the rich who 
gave much, and of rebuking the wealthy priests who did 
nothing for the good of the people, naturally exasperated the 
sacerdotal caste. As the seat of a conservative aristocracy, 
the Temple, like the Mussulman Haram which has succeeded 
it, was the last place in the world in which revolutions could 
triumph. Imagine a reformer going in our own time to preach 
the overthrow of Islamism round the Mosque of Omar! ‘The 
Temple, however, was the center of Jewish life, the point at 
which victory or death was essential. On this Calvary, where 
Jesus assuredly suffered more than at Golgotha, his days were 
passed in disputation and bitterness, in the midst of tedious 
controversies about canonical law and exegesis, for which his 
great moral grandeur, far from giving him any advantage, 
positively unfitted him. | 

In his troubled life at this period, the sensitive and kindly 
heart of Jesus was able to find a refuge, where he enjoyed 
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much tranquillity. After having passed the day disputing in 
the Temple, Jesus used to descend at evening into the valley 
of Kedron, and rest awhile in the orchard of a kind of farm 
(probably a place where oil was made) called Gethsemane, 
which served as a pleasure garden to the inhabitants. Thence 
he would proceed to pass the night upon the Mount of Olives, 
which shuts in the horizon of the city on the east. This dis- 
trict is the only one, in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, pre- 
senting an aspect that is in any way pleasing and verdant. 
Groves of olives, figs, and palms were numerous there, and 
gave their names to the villages, farms, or inclosures of Beth- 
phage, Gethsemane, and Bethany. Upon the Mount of Olives 
were two great cedars, the memory of which was long cherished 
amongst the dispersed Jews; their branches served as a refuge 
for bevies of doves, and under their shade were established 
small bazaars. The whole precinct was in a manner the abode 
of Jesus and his disciples; they evidently knew it field by field 
and house by house. 

In particular the village of Bethany, situated at the summit 
of the hill, upon the slope which commands the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan, at a journey of an hour and a half from Jerusalem, 
was the place especially loved by Jesus. There he made the 
acquaintance of a family of three persons, two sisters and a 
third member, whose friendship had a great charm for him. 
Of the two sisters, the one called Martha was an obliging, kind 
woman, assiduous in her attentions; while the other, Mary, on 
the contrary, pleased Jesus by a kind of languor, and by her 
highly developed speculative tendencies. Seated at the feet of 
Jesus, she often forgot, in listening to his words, the duties of 
everyday life. Her sister, upon whom all these duties devolved 
at such times, gently complained. ‘Martha, Martha,” said 
Jesus to her, “thou art anxious and troubled about many 
things; but one thing is needful. For Mary hath chosen the 
good part, which shall not be taken away from her.” <A cer- 
tain Simon the Leper, who was the owner of the house, was 
apparently the brother of Mary and Martha, or at least formed 
part of the family. It was there that, in the midst of pious 
friendship, Jesus forgot the vexations of public life. In this 
quiet home he consoled himself for the wrangling which the 
Scribes and the Pharisees never ceased to raise around him. 
He often sat on the Mount of Olives, facing Mount Moriah, 
having under his eyes the splendid perspective of the terraces 
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of the Temple, and its roofs covered with glittering plates of 
metal. ‘This view used to strike strangers with admiration ; 
at sunrise especially the holy mountain dazzled the eyes, and 
seemed as it were a mass of snow and gold. But a profound 
feeling of sadness poisoned for Jesus the spectacle that filled all 
other Israelites with joy and pride. ‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem 
which killeth the prophets, and stoneth them that are sent unto 
her! how often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not.” 

It was not that many honest souls here, as in Galilee, were 
not touched; but such was the weight of the dominant ortho- 
doxy, that very few dared to avow it. Men feared to discredit 
themselves in the eyes of the Hierosolymites by placing them- 
selves in the school of a Galilean. ‘They would have risked 
expulsion from the synagogue, which, in a mean and bigoted 
society, was the greatest degradation possible. Excommunica- 
tion besides carried with it confiscation of all property. By 
ceasing to be a Jew, a man did not become a Roman; he 
remained defenseless under the power of a theocratic legisla- 
tion of the most atrocious severity. One day the lower officers 
of the Temple, who had been present at one of the discourses 
of Jesus, and had been enchanted with it, came to confide their 
doubts to the priests: ‘ Hath any of the rulers believed on him, 
or of the Pharisees ?” was the reply to them; “but this multi- 
tude who knoweth not the Law are accursed.” Jesus thus 
remained at Jerusalem, a provincial admired by provincials 
like himself, but rejected by all the aristocracy of the nation. 
Chiefs of schools and of sects were too numerous for any one 
to be stirred by seeing one more appear. His voice made little 
impression in Jerusalem. Racial and sectarian prejudices, 
the open enemies of the spirit of the Gospel, were too deeply 
rooted. 

His teaching in this new world necessarily became greatly 
modified. His beautiful discourses, the effect of which was 
always marked upon hearers with youthful imaginations and 
consciences morally pure, here fell upon stone. He who was 
so much at ease on the shores of his charming little lake felt 
constrained and in a strange land when he confronted pedants. 
His perpetual self-assertion took a somewhat fastidious tone. 
He had to become controversialist, jurist, exegetist, and theolo- 
gian. His conversations, generally so full of grace, were trans: 
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formed into a rolling fire of disputes, an interminable series of 
scholastic battles. His harmonious genius was wasted away in 
insipid argumentations upon the Law and the Prophets, in 
which we should have preferred not to see him sometimes play 
the part of aggressor. With a regrettable condescension he 
lent himself to the captious criticisms to which tactless cavil- 
ers subjected him. Asa rule he extricated himself from diffi- 
culties with much skill. His reasonings, it is true, were often 
subtle (for simplicity of mind and subtlety are akin; when 
siinplicity reasons, it is always a little sophistical); we find 
that he sometimes courted misconceptions, and intentionally 
prolonged them ;° his reasoning, judged by the rules of Aristo- 
telian logic, was very weak. But when the unparalleled charm 
of his mind could be shown, he was triumphant. One day it 
was intended to embarrass him by presenting an adultress to 
him, and asking him what should be done with her. We know 
the admirable response of Jesus. The fine raillery of a man 
of the world, tempered by a divine charity, could not be more 
exquisitely expressed. But the wit allied to moral grandeur is 
that which fools can least forgive. With his words so just and 
pure in their taste: “He that is without sin among yon, let 
him first cast a stone at her,” Jesus pierced hypocrisy to the 
heart, and with the same stroke sealed his own death warrant. 
It is probable indeed that, but for the exasperation caused 
by so many bitter shafts, Jesus might have long been able to 
remain unnoticed, and might have lost himself in the terrible 
storm which was soon to overwhelm the whole Jewish nation. 
The higher priesthood and the Sadducees rather disdained than 
hated him. The great sacerdotal families, the Boéthusim, the 
family of Hanan, were only fanatical when their peace was 
threatened. The Sadducees, like Jesus, rejected the * tradi- 
tions” of the Pharisees. By a very strange singularity, it was 
these skeptics, denying the resurrection, the oral Law, and the 
existence of angels, who were the true Jews. Or rather, since 
the old Law in its simplicity no longer satisfied the religious 
wants of the time, those who held strictly to it and rejected 
modern inventions were regarded by devotees as impious, just 
as an evangelical Protestant of the present day is considered an 
unbeliever in Catholic countries. At all events, from a party 
such as this no very strong reaction against Jesus could pro- 
ceed, The official priesthood, with its attention concentrated 
on political power and closely connected with the former party, 
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did not understand enthusiastic movements of this kind. It 
was the middle-class Pharisees, the innumerable Soferim or 
Scribes making a living by the science of “traditions,” wha 
took the alarm; and it was their prejudices and interests that 
in reality were threatened by the doctrine of the new Master. 

One of the most constant efforts of the Pharisees was to 
draw Jesus into the political arena, and to compromise him as 
being attached to the party of Judas. the Gaulonite. Their 
tactics were clever; for all the deep wisdom of Jesus was re- 
quired to avoid embroilment with the Roman authority, in his 
preaching of the kingdom of God. ‘They desired to cut through 
his ambiguity, and force him to explain himself. One day a 
group of Pharisees, and of those politicians who were called 
“ Herodians”” (probably some of the Boéthusim), approached 
him and, under the pretense of pious zeal, said, ‘“¢ Master, we 
know that thou art true, and teachest the way of God in truth, 
and carest not for any one. ... Tell us therefore, What 
thinkest thou? Is it lawful to give tribute unto Cesar, or 
not?” They hoped for a response which would give them a 
pretext for delivering him up to Pilate. The answer of Jesus 
was admirable. He made them show him the image on a coin: 
“ Render therefore,” said he, “unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s; and unto God the things that are God’s.” Such were 
the profound words which decided the future of Christianity ! 
Words of the most perfect spirituality, and of marvelous jus- 
tice, which established the separation of the spiritual from the 
temporal, and laid the foundation of true liberalism and true 
civilization ! 

His gentle and irresistible genius inspired him, when alone 
with his disciples, with accents full of tenderness. “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that entereth not by the door unto 
the fold of the sheep, but climbeth up some other way, the 
same is a thief and a robber. But he that entereth in by the 
door is the shepherd of the sheep. ... The sheep hear his 
voice: and he calleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth them 
out... . He goeth before them, and the sheep follow him: 
for they know his voice. . . . The thief cometh not, but that 
he may steal, and kill, and destroy. . . . He that is an hire- 
ling and not a shepherd, whose own the sheep are not, behold- 
eth the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, and fleeth. . . 

I am the good shepherd and I know mine own, and mine own 
know me.. . and I lay down my life for the sheep.” The 
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idea that the crisis of humanity was close at hand frequently 
recurred to him: “ Now,” said he, “from the fig tree learn her 
parable: When her branch is now become tender, and putteth 
forth its leaves, ye know that the summer is nigh.” “ Lift up 
your eyes, and look on the fields; for they are white already 
to harvest.” 

His powerful eloquence always burst forth when he had to 
contend with hypocrisy. “The Scribes and the Pharisees sit 
on Moses’ seat; all things therefore whatsoever they bid you, 
these do and observe: but do not ye after their works; for 
they say, and do not. Yea, they bind heavy burdens and griev- 
ous to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders; but they 
themselves will not move them with their finger. 

“But all their works do they for to be seen of men: for 
they make broad their phylacteries and enlarge the borders of 
their garments, and love the chief place at feasts, and the chief 
seats in the synagogues, and the salutation in the market places, 
and to be called of men, Rabbi... . 

“ But woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! be- 
cause ye shut the kingdom of heaven against men: for ye enter 
not in yourselves, neither suffer ye them that are entering in 
to enter. Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! 
for ye devour widows’ houses, even while for a pretense ye 
make long prayers: therefore ye shall receive greater condem- 
nation. Woe unto you, for ye compass sea and land to make 
one proselyte ; and when he is become so, ye make him twofold 
more a son of hell than yourselves!” ‘Woe unto you! for 
ye are as the tombs which appear not, and the men that walk 
over them know it not.” 

“Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
tithe mint and anise and cumin, and have left undone the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, and mercy, and faith: 
but these ye ought to have done, and not to have left the other 
undone. Ye blind guides, which strain out the gnat and swal- 
low the camel. 

“Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
cleanse the outside of the cup and of the platter, but within 
they are full from extortion and excess. Thou blind Pharisee, 
cleanse first the inside of the cup and of the platter, that the 
outside thereof may become clean also. 

“ Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
are like unto whited sepulchers, which outwardly appear beau 
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tiful, but inwardly are full of dead men’s bones, and of all un- 
cleanness. ven so ye also outwardly appear righteous unto 
men, but inwardly ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity. 

‘Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
build the sepulchers of the prophets, and garnish the tombs 
of the righteous, and say, If we had been in the days of our 
fathers, we should not have been partakers with them in the 
blood of the prophets. Wherefore, ye witness to yourselves, 
that ye are sons of them that slew the prophets. Fill ye up 
then the measure of your fathers. . . . 

“Therefore, behold, I will send unto you prophets, and 
wise men, and scribes: some of them shall ye kill and crucify ; 
and some of them shall ye scourge in your synagogues, and 
persecute from city to city. That upon you may come all the 
righteous blood shed on the earth, from the blood of Abel the 
righteous unto the blood of Zachariah, son of Barachiah, whom 
ye slew between the sanctuary and the altar. Verily, I say 
unto you, all these things shall come upon this generation.” 

His terrible doctrine of the substitution of the Gentiles 
the idea that the kingdom of God was about to be passed over 
to others, because those for whom it was destined would not 
receive it, used to recur as a fearful menace against the aris- 
tocracy. The title “Son of God,” which he openly assumed 
in vivid parables, wherein his enemies were depicted as mur. 
derers of the heavenly messengers, was an open defiance to the 
Judaism of the Law. ‘The bold appeal he addressed to the 
poor was yet more seditious. He declared that he had come, 
“that they which see not may see, and that they which see 
may become blind.” One day, his dislike of the Temple 
evoked an imprudent speech from him: “I will destroy this 
Temple that is made with hands, and in three days I will build 
another made without hands.” We do not know what mean- 
ing Jesus attached to this saying, in which his disciples sought 
for strained allegories; but, as only a pretext was wanted, it 
was quickly fastened upon. It reappeared in the preamble of 
his death warrant, and rang in his ears amid the last agonies of 
Golgotha. These irritating discussions always ended in tumult. 
The Pharisees cast stones at him; in doing which they only 
fulfilled an article in the Law, which commanded that every 
prophet, even a thaumaturgist, who should turn the people 
from the ancient worship, was to be stoned without a hearing. 
At other times they called him mad, possessed, a Samaritan, 
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and even sought to slay him. His words were noted in order 
to draw down upon him the laws of an intolerant theocracy, 
which had not yet been abrogated by the Roman power. 
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PILATE AND THE CRUCIFIXION. 
By DEAN FARRAR. 
(From ‘The Life of Christ.’’) 

[Freperick Witrtam Farrar: Dean of Canterbury ; born at Bombay, 
India, August 7, 1831. He was educated at King William’s College, Isle of 
Man, King’s College, London, and Trinity College, Cambridge, taking several 
prizes during his university courses. He was ordained deacon in 1854, and 
priest in 1857; taught school at Marlborough and Harrow (1854-1876) ; was 
canon of Westminster Abbey and rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster (1876- 
1895), and archdeacon of Westminster (1883-1895). In 1895 he was made 
dean of Canterbury. His writings are very numerous, and include: ‘*The 
Arctic Region’? (1852), ‘‘Lyrics of Life’? (1859), ‘‘The Life of Christ” 
(1874; 12th ed. in the same year), ‘‘In the Days of thy Youth” (1876), ‘‘ The 
Life and Work of St. Paul?’ (1879), ‘* The Early Days of Christianity ’’ (1882), 
‘‘The History of Interpretation ’’ (1886), ‘The Minor Propliets’’? (1890), 
‘¢ Darkness and Dawn”’ (1891), ‘The Life of Christ as represented in Art” 
(1894), ‘‘ Gathering Clouds”’’ (1895), and ‘‘ Westminster Abbey ’’ (1897). Died 
in 1903.] 

Pizate broke forth with that involuntary exclamation 


which has thrilled with emotion so many million hearts — 

“ BEHOLD THE Man!” 

But his appeal only woke a fierce outbreak of the scream, 
“Orucify ! crucify!” The mere sight of Him, even in this 
His unspeakable shame and sorrow, seemed to add fresh fuel to 
their hate. In vain the heathen soldier appeals for humanity 
to the Jewish priest; no heart throbbed with responsive pity ; 
no voice of compassion broke that monotonous yell of “Cru- 
cify !””— the howling refrain of their wild “ liturgy of death.” 
The Roman who had shed blood like water, on the field of 
battle, in open massacre, in secret assassination, might well be 
supposed to have an icy and a stony heart; but yet icier and 
stonier was the heart of those scrupulous hypocrites and worldly 
priests. “Take ye Him, and crucify Him,” said Pilate in utter 
disgust, “for I find no fault in Him.” What an admission 
from a Roman judge! “So far as I can see, He is wholly 
innocent ; yet if you must crucify Him, take Him and erucify. 
I cannot approve of, but IT will teadily connive at, your viola- 
tion of the law.” But even this wretched guilty subterfuge 
is not permitted him. Satan will have from his servants the 
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full tale of their crimes, and the sign manual of their own will- 
ing assent at last. What the Jews want—-what the Jews will 
have —-is not tacit connivance, but absolute sanction. 'They see 
their power. They see that this blood-stained Governor dares 
not hold out against them; they know that the Roman state- 
craft is tolerant of concessions to local superstition. Boldly, 
therefore; they fling to the winds all question of a political 
offense, and with all their hypocritical pretenses calcined by the 
heat of their passions they shout, “ We have a law, and by our 
law He ought to die, because He made Himself a Son of God.” 

A Son of God! The notion was far less strange and re- 
pulsive to a heathen than to a Jew; and this word, anheard 
before, startled Pilate with the third omen which made him 
tremble at the crime into which he was being dragged by guilt 
and fear. Once more, leaving the yelling multitude without, 
he takes Jesus with him into the quiet Judgment Hall, and — 
“Fam pro sud conscientiad Christianus,”’ as ‘Tertullian so finely ob- 
serves — asks him in awe-struck accents, “ Whence art thou?” 
Alas! it was too late to answer now. Pilate was too deeply 
committed to his gross cruelty and injustice; for him Jesus 
had spoken enough already ; for the wild beasts who raged 
without, He had no more to say. He did not answer. Then, 
almost angrily, Pilate broke out with the exclamation, “ Dost 
Thou not speak even to me? Dost Thou not know that I have 
power to set Thee free, and have power to crucify Thee?” 
Power —how so? Was justice nothing, then? truth nothing ? 
innocence nothing? conscience nothing? In the reality of 
things Pilate had no such power; even in the arbitrary sense 
of the tyrant it was an idle boast, for at this very moment he 
was letting “I dare not” wait upon “I would.” And Jesus 
pitied the hopeless bewilderment of this man, whom guilt had 
changed from a ruler into a slave. Not taunting, not confut- 
ing him—nay, even extenuating rather than aggravating his 
sin — Jesus gently answered, “Thou hast no power against Me 
whatever, had it not been given thee from above; therefore 
he that betrayed Me to thee hath the greater sin.” In the 
very depths of his inmost soul Pilate felt the truth of the 
words silently acknowledged the superiority of his bound 
and lacerated victim. All that remained in him of human and 


of noble — 
Felt how awful Goodness is, and Virtue, 
In her shape how lovely; felt and mourned 
His fall. 
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All of his soul that was not eaten away by pride and cruelty 
thrilled back an unwonted echo to these few calm words of the 
Son of God. Jesus had condemned his sin, and so far from 
being offended, the judgment only deepened his awe of this 
mysterious Being, whose utter impotence seemed grander and 
more awful than the loftiest power. From that time Pilate 
was even yet more anxious to save Him. With all his con- 
science in a tumult, for the third and last time he mounted his 
tribunal, and made one more desperate effort. He led Jesus 
forth, and looking at Him as He stood silent and in agony, but 
calm, on that shining Gabbatha, above the brutal agitation of 
the multitude, he said to those frantic rioters, as with a flash 
of genuine conviction, “BrHoLtp your Kine!” But to the 
Jews it sounded like shameful scorn to call that beaten in- 
sulted Sufferer their King. A darker stream mingled with 
the passions of the raging, swaying crowd. Among the shouts 
of “ Crucify,” ominous threatenings began for the first time to 
be mingled. It was now nine o’clock, and for nearly three 
hours had they been raging and waiting there. ‘The name of 
Cesar began to be heard in wrathful murmurs. “Shall I cru- 
cify your king?” he had asked, venting the rage and soreness 
of his heart in taunts on them. “We have no king but Cesar,” 
answered the Sadducees and Priests, flinging to the winds every 
national impulse and every Messianic hope. “If thou let this 
man go,” shouted the mob again and again, “thou art not 
Cesar’s friend. Every one who tries to make himself a king 
speaketh against Cesar.” And at that dark terrible name of 
Cesar, Pilate trembled. It was a name to conjure with. It 
mastered him. He thought of that terrible implement of 
tyranny, the accusation of lesa majestas, into which all other 
charges merged, which had made confiscation and torture so 
common, and had caused blood to flow like water in the streets 
of Rome. He thought of Tiberius, the aged gloomy Emperor, 
then hiding at Caprez his ulcerous features, his poisonous sus- 
picions, his sick infamies, his desperate revenge. At this very 
time he had been maddened into a yet more sanguinary and 
misanthropic ferocity by the detected falsity and treason of his 
only friend and minister, Sejanus, and it was to Sejanus him- 
self that Pilate is said to have owed his position. ‘There might 
be secret delators in that very mob. Panic-stricken, the unjust 
judge, in obedience to his own terrors, consciously betrayed 
the innocent victim to the anguish of death. He who had so 
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often abused authority, was now rendered impotent to exercise 
it, for once, on the side of right. Truly for him, sin had 
become its own Erinnys, and his pleasant vices had been con- 
verted into the instrument of his punishment ! 
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*Twas the body of Judas Iscariot 
Lay in the Field of Blood; 

’Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Beside the body stood. 

Black was the earth by night, 
And black was the sky; 

Black, black were the broken clouds, 
Though the red moon went by. 


’Twas the body of Judas Iscariot 
Strangled and dead lay there ; 

’T was the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Looked on it in despair. 

The breath of the World came and went 
Like a sick man’s in rest; 

Drop by drop on the World’s eyes 
The dews fell cool and blest. 

Then the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Did make a gentle moan: 

“JT will bury underneath the ground 
My flesh and blood and bone. 

T will bury deep beneath the soil, 
Lest mortals look thereon, | 

And when the wolf and raven come 
The body will be gone! 

The stones of the field are sharp as steel, 
And hard and cold, God wot; 

And I must bear my body hence 
Until I find a spot.” 
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’T was the soul of Judas Iscariot, 
So grim and gaunt and gray, 

Raised the body of Judas Iscariot 
And carried it away. 

And as he bare it from the field 
Its touch was cold as ice, 

And the ivory teeth within the jaw 
Rattled aloud like dice. 

As the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Carried its load with pain, 

The Eye of Heaven, like a lanthorn’s eye, 
Opened and shut again. 

Half he walked, and half he seemed 
Lifted on the cold wind; 

He did not turn, for chilly hands 
Were pushing from behind. 


The first place that he came unto 
It was the open wold, 

And underneath were prickly whins, 
And a wind that blew so cold. 

The next place that he came unto 
It was a stagnant pool, 

And when he threw the body in 
It floated light as wool. 

He drew the body on his back, 
And it was dripping chill, 

And the next place he came unto 
Was a Cross upon a hill — 

A Cross upon the windy hill, 
And a cross on either side ; 

Three skeletons that swing thereon 
Who had been erucified, 

And on the middle crossbar sat 
A white Dove slumbering ; 

Dim it sat in the dim light, 
With its head beneath its wing. 

And underneath the middle Cross 
A grave yawned wide and vast, 

But the soul of Judas Iseariot 
Shivered and glided past. 

The fourth place that he came unto 
It was the Brig of Dread, 

And the great torrents rushing down 
Were deep and swift and red, 
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He dared not fling the body in 
For fear of faces dim, 

And arms were waved in the wild water 
To thrust it back to him. 


’Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Turned from the Brig of Dread, 

And the dreadful foam of the wild water 
Had splashed the body red. 

For days and nights he wandered on 
Upon an open plain, 

And the days went by like blinding mist, 
And the nights like rushing rain. 

For days and nights he wandered on 
All through the Wood of Woe, 

And the nights went by ike moaning wind, 
And the days like drifting snow. 


*T was the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Came with a weary face — 

Alone, alone, and all alone, 
Alone in a lonely place. 

He wandered east, he wandered west, 
And heard no human sound; 

For months and years, in grief and tears, 
He wandered round and round; 

For months and years, in grief and tears, 
He walked the silent night. 

Then the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Perceived a far-off light — 

A far-off light across the waste 
As dim as dim might be, 

‘That came and went like the lighthouse gleam 
On a black night at sea. 


*Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Crawled to the distant gleam, 

And the rain came down, and the rain was blown 
Against him with a scream. 

For days and nights he wandered on, 
Pushed on by hands behind, 

And the days went by like black, black rain, 
And the nights lke rushing wind. - 


*Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot, 
Strange, and sad, and tall, 
vi. —6 
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Stocd all alone at dead of night 
Before a lighted hall; 

And the wold was white with snow, 
And his footmarks black and damp, 
And the ghost of the silvern moon arose 

Holding her yellow lamp; 
And the icicles were on the eaves, 
And the walls were deep with white, 
And the shadows of the guests within 
Passed on the window light. 
The shadows of the wedding guests 
Did strangely come and go, 
And the body of Judas Iscariot 
Lay stretched along the snow; 


The body of Judas Iscariot 
Lay stretched along the snow. 
’Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Ran swiftly to and fro; 
To and fro, and up and down, 
He ran so swiftly there, 
As round and round the frozen pole 
Glideth the lean white bear. 


’Twas the Bridegroom sat at the table head, 


And the lights burnt bright and clear; 

“Oh, who is that,” the Bridegroom said, 
“ Whose weary feet I hear? ” 

Twas one looked from the lighted hall, 
And answered soft and low: 

“Tt is a wolf runs up and down, 
With a black track in the snow.” 

The Bridegroom in his robe of white 
Sat at the table head: 

“Oh, who is that who moans without ?” 
The blessed Bridegroom said. 

’Twas one looked from the lighted hall, 
And answered fierce and low: 

“?Tis the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Gliding to and fro.” 


"Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Did hush itself and stand, 

And saw the Bridegroom at the door 
With a light in his hand, 
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The Bridegroom stood in the open door, 
And he was clad in white. 

And far within the Lord’s Supper 
‘Was spread so broad and bright. 

The Bridegroom shaded his eyes and looked, 
And his face was bright to see: 

“What dost thou here at the Lord’s Supper 
With thy body’s sins?” said he. 


’Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Stood black, and sad, and bare: 

“T have wandered many nights and days; 
There is no hght elsewhere.” 

’Twas the wedding guests cried out within, 
And their eyes were fierce and bright: 

“ Scourge the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Away into the night!” 

The Bridegroom stood in the open door, 
And he waved hands still and slow, 

And the third time that he waved his hands 
The air was thick with snow; 

And of every flake of falling snow, 
Before it touched the ground, 

There came a dove, and a thousand doves 
Made sweet sound. 


’T was the body of Judas Iscariot 
Floated away full fleet, 

And the wings of the doves that bare it of 
Were like its winding sheet. 


’T was the Bridegroom stood at the open door, 


And beckoned, smiling sweet; 
’Twas the soul of Judas Iscariot 
Stole in, and fell at his feet. 


“The Holy Supper is spread within, 
And the many candles shine, 

And I have waited long for thee 
Before I poured the wine!” 

The supper wine is poured at last, 
The lights burn bright and fair, 

Iscariot washes the Bridegroom’s feet, 
And dries them with his hair. 
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CALIGULA. 
By SUETONIUS. 


[Carus Sunronius TRANQUILLUS was the son of a military tribune, and was 
born probably not far from a.p. 60-65. He began life as a lawyer, but seems to 
have devoted himself to historical research and authorship ; but of many works 
credited to him the only one of certain genuineness is the ‘‘ Lives of the First 
Twelve Ceesars,’? —a collection of chaotic and unsifted anecdotes, evidently fair 
of intent, but largely scandal and often untrue because popular gossip is so. It 
is, however, of cardinal value for its period, because we have practically nothing 
else dealing with it except Tacitus, and not even him over much of it. Sue- 
tonius in later life became Hadrian’s private secretary. Pliny the Younger was 
his warm friend and helper, and speaks of him to Trajan as ‘ta most upright, 
honorable, and learned man.”’ | 


[Caligula (Caius Cesar) was the son of Germanicus the grandson of Augus- 
tus’s sister, and Agrippina (the elder) granddaughter of Augustus; born 
A.D. 12, assassinated A.p. 41.] 


_ In the twentieth year of his age, being called by Tiberius to 
Capri, he in one and the same day assumed the manly habit and 
shaved his beard, but without receiving any of the honors which 
had been paid to his brothers on a similar oceasion. While he 
remained in that island many insidious artifices were practiced 
to extort from him complaints against Tiberius, but by his cir- 
cumspection he avoided falling into the snare. He affected to 
take no more notice of the ill treatment of his relations than if 
nothing had befallen them. With regard to his own sufferings, 
he seemed utterly insensible of them, and behaved with such 
obsequiousness to his grandfather and all about him that it was 
justly said of him, “There never was a better servant, nor a 
worse master.” 

But he could not even then conceal his natural disposition 
to cruelty and lewdness. He delighted in witnessing the in- 
fliction of punishments, and frequented taverns and bawdy- 
houses in the night time, disguised in a periwig and a long 
coat; and was passionately addicted to the theatrical arts of 
singing and dancing. All these levities ‘Tiberius readily con- 
nived at, in hopes that they might perhaps correct the fierce- 
ness of his temper; which the sagacious old man so well 
understood that he often said, “That Caius was destined to be 
the ruin of himself and all mankind ; and that he was rearing 
a hydra for the people of Rome, and a Phaeton for all the 
world.” 
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Chosen augur in place of his brother Drusus, before he could 
be inaugurated he was advanced to the pontificate, with no 
small commendation of his dutiful behavior and great capacity. 
The situation of the court likewise was at this time favorable 
to his fortunes, as it was now left destitute of support, Sejanus 
being suspected, and soon afterwards taken off; and he was by 
degrees flattered with the hope of sucteeding Tiberius in the 
empire. In order more effectually to secure this object, upon 
Junia’s dying in childbed, he engaged in a criminal commerce 
with Ennia Neevia, the wife of Macro, at that time prefect of 
the pretorian cohorts; promising to marry her if he became 
emperor, to which he bound himself, not only by an oath, but 
by a written obligation under his hand. Having by her means 
insinuated himself into Macro’s favor, some are of opinion that 
he attempted to poison Tiberius, and ordered his ring to be 
taken from him before the breath was out of his body; and 
that, because he seemed to hold it fast, he caused a pillow to be 
thrown upon him, squeezing him by the throat, at the same 
time, with his own hand. One of his freedmen crying out at 
this horrid barbarity, he was immediately crucified. These cir- 
cumstances are far from being improbable, as some authors relate 
that afterwards, though he did not acknowledge his having a 
hand in the death of Tiberius, yet he frankly declared that he 
had formerly entertained such a design; and as a proof of his 
affection for his relations he would frequently boast, “ That, to 
revenge the death of his mother and brothers, he had entered 
the chamber of Tiberius when he was asleep, with a poniard, 
but being seized with a fit of compassion, threw it away, and 
retired ; and that Tiberius, though aware of his intention, durst 
not make any inquiries, or attempt revenge.” 

Having thus secured the imperial. power, he fulfilled by his 
eleyation the wish of the Roman people —I may venture to 
say of all mankind... . 

He restored all those who had been condemned and banished, 
and granted an act of indemnity against all impeachments and 
past offenses. ‘To relieve the informers and witnesses against 
his mother and brothers from all apprehension, he brought the 
records of their trials into the forum and there burnt them, call- 
ing loudly on the gods to witness that he had not read or 
handled them, A memorial which was offered him relative to 
his own security he would not receive, declaring, “that he had 
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same time, “he had no ears for informers.” The Spintria, 
panderers to unnatural lusts, he banished from the city, being 
prevailed upon not to throw them into the sea, as he had 
intended. The writings of Titus Labienus, Cordus Cremutius, 
and Cassius Severus, which had been suppressed by an act of 
the Senate, he permitted to be drawn from obscurity and uni- 
versally read; observing, “ that it would be for his own ad- 
vantage to have the transactions of former times delivered to 
posterity.” He published accounts of the proceedings of the 
government —a practice which had been introduced by Augus- 
tus, but discontinued by Tiberius. He granted the magistrates 
a full and free jurisdiction, without any appeal to himself. 

He made a very strict and exact review of the Roman 
knights, but conducted it with moderation; publicly depriving 
of his horse every knight who lay under the stigma of any- 
thing base and dishonorable, but passing over the names of 
those knights who were only guilty of venial faults, in calling 
over the list of the order. ‘To lighten the labors of the judges, 
he added a fifth class to the former four. He attempted like- 
wise to restore to the people their ancient right of voting in 
the choice of magistrates. He paid very honorably, and with- 
out any dispute, the legacies left by ‘Tiberius in his will, though 
it had been set aside; as likewise those left by the will of Livia 
Augusta, which Tiberius had annulled. He remitted the hun- 
dredth penny, due to the government in all auctions throughout 
Italy. He made up to many their losses sustained by fire; and 
when he restored their kingdoms to any princes, he likewise 
allowed them all the arrears of the taxes and revenues which 
had accrued in the interval; as in the case of Antiochus of 
Comagene, where the confiscation would have amounted to a 
hundred million of sesterces. To prove to the world that he 
was ready to encourage good examples of every kind, he gave 
to a freedwoman eighty thousand sesterces, for not discovering 
a crime committed by her patron, though she had been put to 
exquisite torture for that purpose... . 

He invented a new kind of spectacle, such as had never been 
heard of before. For he made a bridge, of about three miles 
and a half in length, from Baie to the mole of Puteoli, collect: 
ing trading vessels from all quarters, mooring them in two rows 
by their anchors, and spreading earth upon them to form a 
viaduct, after the fashion of the Appian Way. This bridge 
he crossed and recressed for two days together; the first day 
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mounted on a horse richly caparisoned, wearing on his head a 
crown of oak leaves, armed with a battle-ax, a Spanish buckler, 
and a sword, and in a cloak made of cloth of gold; the day fol- 
lowing, in the habit of a charioteer, standing in a chariot, drawn 
by two high-bred horses, having with him a young boy, Darius 
by name, one of the Parthian hostages, with a cohort of the pre- 
torian guards attending him, and a party of his friends in cars 
of Gaulish make. Most people, I know, are of opinion, that 
this bridge was designed by Caius, in imitation of Xerxes, who, 
to the astonishment of the world, laid a bridge over the Helles- 
pont, which is somewhat narrower than the distance betwixt 
Baie and Puteoli. Others, however, thought that he did it to 
strike terror in Germany and Britain, which he was upon the 
point of invading, by the fame of some prodigious work. But 
for myself, when I was a boy, I heard my grandfather say, that 
the reason assigned by some courtiers who were in habits of 
the greatest intimacy with him, was this; when Tiberius was in 
some anxiety about the nomination of a successor, and rather 
inclined to pitch upon his grandson, Thrasyllus the astrologer 
had assured him, ‘“‘ That Caius would no more be emperor, than 
he would ride on horseback across the gulf of Baie.” 

He likewise exhibited public diversions in Sicily, Grecian 
games at Syracuse, and Attic plays at Lyons in Gaul: besides 
a contest for preéminence in the Grecian and Roman eloquence ; 
in which we are told that such as were baffled bestowed rewards 
upon the best performers, and were obliged to compose speeches 
in their praise; but that those who performed the worst were 
forced to blot out what they had written with a sponge or their 
tongue, unless they preferred to be beaten with a rod or plunged 
over head and ears into the nearest river. 

He completed the works which were left unfinished by 
Tiberius, namely, the temple of Augustus and the theater of 
Pompey. He began, likewise, the aqueduct from the neighbor- 
hood of Tibur, and an amphitheater near the Septa; of which 
works, one was completed by his successor, Claudius, and the 
other remained as he left it. The walls of Syracuse, which had 
fallen to decay by length of time, he repaired, as he likewise 
did the temples of the gods. He formed plans for rebuilding the 
palace of Polycrates at Samos, finishing the temple of the Didy- 
mzan Apollo at Miletus, and building a town on a ridge of the 
Alps; but, above all, for cutting through the isthmus in Achaia} 
and even sent a centurion to measure out the work... . 
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He was unwilling to be thought or called the grandson of 
Agrippa, because of the obscurity of his birth; and he was 
offended if any one, either in prose or verse, ranked him 
amongst the Cesars. He said that his mother was the fruit 
of an incestuous commerce maintained by Augustus with his 
daughter Julia. And not content with this vile reflection 
upon the memory of Augustus, he forbade his victories at 
Actium, and on the coast of Sicily, to be celebrated as usual, 
affirming that they had been most pernicious and fatal to the 
Roman people. He called his grandmother Livia Augusta 
“Ulysses in a woman’s dress,” and had the indecency to re- 
flect upon her in a letter to the Senate, as of mean birth, and 
descended, by the mother’s side, from a grandfather who was 
only one of the municipal magistrates of Fondi; whereas it is 
certain, from the public records, that Aufidius Lurco held high 
offices at Rome. His grandmother Antonia desiring a private 
conference with him, he refused to grant it unless Macro, the 
prefect of the pretorian guards, were present. Indignities of 
this kind, and ill usage, were the cause of her death; but 
some think he also gave her poison. Nor did he pay the 
smallest respect to her memory after her death, but witnessed 
the burning from his private apartment. His brother Tibe- 
rius, who had no expectation of any violence, was suddenly 
dispatched by a military tribune sent by his order for that pur- 
pose. He forced Silanus, his father-in-law, to kill himself by 
cutting his throat with a razor. The pretext he alleged for 
these murders was, that the latter had not followed him upon 
his putting to sea in stormy weather, but stayed behind with 
the view of seizing the city if he should perish. The other, he 
said, smelt of an antidote, which he had taken to prevent his 
being poisoned by him; whereas Silanus was only afraid of 
being seasick, and the disagreeableness of a voyage; and Ti- 
berius had merely taken a medicine for an habitual cough, 
which was continually growing worse. As for his successor 
Claudius, he only saved him for a laughingstock. . . . 

It would be of little importance, as well as disgusting, to add 
to all this an account of the manner in which he treated his re- 
lations and friends; as Ptolemy, king Juba’s son, his cousin (for 
he was the grandson of Mark Antony by his daughter Selene), 
and especially Macro himself, and Ennia likewise, by whose 
assistance he had obtained the empire; all of whom, for their 
alliance and eminent services, he rewarded with violent deaths. 
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Nor was he more mild or respectful in his behavior towards the 
Senate. Some who had borne the highest offices in the govern- 
ment, he suffered to run by his litter in their togas for several 
miles together, and to attend him at supper, sometimes at the 
head of his couch, sometimes at his feet, with napkins. Others 
of them, after he had privately put them to death, he neverthe- 
less continued to send for, as if they were still alive, and after 
a few days pretended that they had laid violent hands upon 
themselves. The consuls having forgotten to give public notice 
of his birthday, he displaced them; and the republic was three 
days without any one in that high office. A questor who was 
said to be concerned in a conspiracy against him, he scourged 
severely, having first stripped off his clothes, and spread them 
under the feet of the soldiers employed in the work, that they 
might stand the more firm. The other orders likewise he 
treated with the same insolence and violence. Being disturbed 
by the noise of people taking their places at midnight in the 
circus, as they were to have free admission, he drove them all 
away with clubs. In this tumult, above twenty Roman knights 
were squeezed to death, with as many matrons, with a great 
crowd besides. When stage plays were acted, to occasion dis- 
putes between the people and the knights he distributed the 
money tickets sooner than usual, that the seats assigned to the 
knights might be ail occupied by the mob. In the spectacles of 
gladiators, sometimes, when the sun was violently hot, he would 
order the curtains, which covered the amphitheater, to be drawn 
aside, and forbade any person to be let out; withdrawing at the 
same time the usual apparatus for the entertainment, and pre 
senting wild beasts almost pined to death, the most sorry gladi- 
ators, decrepit with age, and fit only to work the machinery, and 
decent housekeepers who were remarkable for some bodily in- 
firmity. Sometimes shutting up the public granaries, he would 
oblige the people to starve for a while. 

He evinced the savage barbarity of his temper chiefly by the 
following indications. When flesh was only to be had at a high 
price for feeding his wild beasts reserved for the spectacles, he 
ordered that criminals should be given them to be devoured ; and 
upon inspecting them in a row, while he stood in the middle ot 
the portico, without troubling himself to examine their cases, he 
ordered them to be dragged away, from “ baldpate to baldpate.” 
Of one person who had made a vow for his recovery to combat 
with a gladiator, he exacted its performance; nor would he 
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allow him to desist until he came off conqueror, and after many 
entreaties. Another, who had vowed to give his life for the 
same cause, having shrunk from the sacrifice, he delivered, 
adorned as a victim, with garlands and fillets, to boys, who 
were to drive him through the streets, calling on him to fulfill 
his vow, until he was thrown headlong from the ramparts. 
After disfiguring many persons of honorable rank, by branding 
them in the face with hot irons, he condemned them to the 
mines, to work in repairing the highways, or to fight with wild 
beasts; or tying them by the neck and heels, in the manner of 
beasts carried to slaughter, would shut them up in cages, or saw 
them asunder. Nor were these severities merely inflicted for 
crimes of great enormity, but for making remarks on his public 
games, or for not having sworn by the Genius of the emperor. 
He compelled parents to be present at the execution of their 
sons; and to one who excused himself on account of indisposi- 
tion, he sent his own litter. Another he invited to his table 
immediately after he had witnessed the spectacle, and coolly 
challenged him to jest and be merry. He ordered the overseer 
of the spectacles and wild beasts to be scourged in fetters, dur- 
ing several days successively, in his own presence, and did not 
put him to death until he was disgusted with the stench of his 
putrefied brain. He burned alive, in the center of the arena of 
the amphitheater, the writer of a farce, for some witty verse 
which had a double meaning. A Roman knight, who had been 
exposed to the wild beasts, crying out that he was innocent, he 
called him back, and having had his tongue cut out, remanded 
him to the arena. 

Asking a certain person, whom he recalled after a long exile, 
how he used to spend his time, he replied, with flattery, “I was 
always praying the gods for what has happened, that Tiberius 
might die, and you be emperor.” Concluding, therefore, that 
those he had himself banished also prayed for his death, he sent 
orders round the islands to have them all put to death. Being 
very desirous to have a senator torn to pieces, he employed some 
persons to call him a public enemy, fall upon him as he entered 
the Senate-house, stab him with their styles, and deliver him to 
the rest to tear asunder. Nor was he satisfied, until he saw the 
limbs and bowels of the man, after they had been dragged through 
the streets, piled up in a heap before him. 

He aggravated his barbarous actions by language equally 
outrageous. “ There is nothing in my nature,” said he, “that 
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I commend or approve so much, as my ddvarpevrda (inflexible 
rigor). Upon his grandmother Antonia’s giving him some 
advice, as if it was a small matter to pay no regard to it, he 
said to her, “Remember that all things are lawful for me.” 
When about to murder his brother, whom he suspected of tak- 
ing antidotes against poison, he said, “See then an antidote 
against Cesar!’? And when he banished his sisters, he told 
them in a menacing tone that he had not only islands at com- 
mand, but likewise swords. One of pretorian rank having sent 
several times from Anticyra, whither he had gone for his health, 
to have his leave of absence prolonged, he ordered him to be 
put to death; adding these words: “ Bleeding is necessary for 
one that has taken hellebore so long, and found no benefit.” 
It was his custom every tenth day to sign the lists of prisoners 
appointed for execution; and this he called “clearing his ac- 
counts.” And having condemned several Gauls and Greeks at 
one time, he exclaimed in triumph, “I have conquered Gallo- 
grecia.” 

He generally prolonged the sufferings of his victims by 
causing them to be inflicted by slight and frequently repeated 
strokes; this being his well-known and constant order: “Strike 
so that he may feel himself die.” Having punished one person 
for another, by mistaking his name, he said, ‘He deserved it 
quite as much.” He had frequently in his mouth these words 
of the tragedian, “ Oderint dun metuant ” (Let them hate so long 
as they fear). He would often inveigh against all the senators 
without exception, as clents of Sejanus, and informers against 
his mother and brothers, producing the memorials which he had 
pretended to burn, and excusing the cruelty of Tiberius as 
necessary, since it was impossible to question the veracity of such 
a number of accusers. He continually reproached the whole 
equestrian order, as devoting themselves to nothing but acting 
on the stage, and fighting as gladiators. Being incensed at the 
people’s applauding a party at the Circensian games in opposi- 
tion to him, he exclaimed, “I wish the Roman people had but 
one neck.” When Tetrinius, the highwayman, was denounced, 
he said his persecutors too were all Tetriniuses. Five Retiaru, 
in tunics, fighting in a company, yielded without a struggle to 
the same number of opponents; and being ordered to be slain, 
one of them taking up his lance again, killed all the conquerors. 
This he lamented in a proclamation as a most cruel butchery, 
and cursed all those who had borne the sight of it. 
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He used also to complain aloud of the state of the times, 
because it was not rendered remarkable by any public calami- 
ties; for, while the reign of Augustus had been made memo- 
rable to posterity by the disaster of Varus, and that of Tiberius 
by the fall of the theater at Fidenz, his was likely to pass into 
oblivion, from an uninterrupted series of prosperity. And, at 
times, he wished for some terrible slaughter of his troops, a 
famine, a pestilence, conflagrations, or an earthquake. 

Even in the midst of his diversions, while gaming or feast- 
ing, this savage ferocity, both in his language and actions, 
never forsook him. Persons were often put to the torture in 
his presence, whilst he was dining or carousing. A soldier, 
who was an adept in the art of beheading, used at such 
times to take off the heads of prisoners, who were brought 
in for that purpose. At Puteoli, at the dedication of the 
bridge which he planned, as already mentioned, he invited a 
number of people to come to him from the shore, and then 
suddenly threw them headlong into the sea; thrusting down 
with poles and oars those who, to save themselves, had got 
hold of the rudders of the ships. At Rome, in a public feast, a 
slave having stolen some thin plates of silver with which the 
couches were inlaid, he delivered him immediately to an execu- 
tioner, with orders to cut off his hands, and lead him round the 
guests, with them hanging from his neck before his breast, and 
a label signifying the cause of his punishment. A gladiator 
who was practicing with him, and voluntarily threw himself at 
his feet, he stabbed with a poniard, and then ran about with a 
palm branch in his hand, after the manner of those who are 
victorious in the games. When a victim was to be offered 
upon an altar, he, clad in the habit of the Popa. and holding the 
ax aloft for a while, at last, instead of the animal, slaughtered 
an officer who attended to cut up the sacrifice. And ata sumptu- 
ous entertainment he fell suddenly into a violent fit of laughter, 
and upon the consuls, who reclined next to him, respectfully 
asking him the occasion, “Nothing,” replied he, “but that, 
upon a single nod of mine, you might both have your throats 
ext.” 

Among many other jests, this was one: As he stood by the 
statue of Jupiter, he asked Apelles, the tragedian, which of 
them he thought was biggest? Upon his demurring about it, 
he lashed him most severely, now and then commending his 
voice, whilst he entreated for mercy, as being well modulated 
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even when he was venting his grief. As often as he kissed 
the neek of his wife or mistress, he would say, “So beautiful — 
a throat must be cut whenever I please;” and now and then 
he would threaten to put his dear Cxsonia to the torture, that 
he might discover why he loved her so passionately. 

in his behavior towards men of almost all ages he discovered 
a degree of jealousy and malignity equal to that of his cruelty 
and pride. He so demolished and dispersed the statues of 
several illustrious persons, which had been removed by Au- 
gustus, for want of room, from the court of the Capitol into the 
Campus Martius, that it was impossible to set them up again 
with their inscriptions entire. And, for the future, he forbade 
any statue whatever to be evected without his knowledge and 
leave. He had thoughts, too, of suppressing Homer’s poems: 
“Hor why,” said he, “may not I do what Plato has done before 
me, who excluded him from his commonwealth?” He was 
likewise very near banishing the writings and the busts of 
Virgil and Livy from all libraries; censuring one of them as 
“a man of no genius and very little learning”; and the other 
as “a verbose and careless historian.” He often talked of the 
lawyers as if he intended to abolish their profession. “By Her- 
cules!” he would say, “I shall put it out of their power to 
answer any questions in law, otherwise than by referring 
to me!” 

He took from the noblest persons in the city the ancient 
marks of distinetion used by their families; as the collar from 
Torquatus, from Cineinnatus the curl of hair, and from Cneius 
Pompey the surname of Great, belonging to that ancient family. 
Ptolemy, mentioned before, whom he invited from his kingdom 
and received with great honors, he suddenly put to death, for 
no other reason but because he observed that upon entering the 
theater, at a public exhibition, he attracted the eyes of all the 
spectators by the splendor of his purple robe. As often as he 
met with handsome men, who had fine heads of hair, he would 
order the back of their heads to be shaved, to make them appear 
ridiculous. ‘There was one Hsius Proculus, the son of a cen- 
turion of the first rank, who, for his great stature and fine pro- 
portions, was called the Colossal. Him he ordered to be dragged 
from his seat in the arena, and matched witha gladiator in ight 
armor, and afterwards with another completely armed; and upon 
his worsting them both, commanded him forthwith to be bound, 
to be led clothed in rags up and down the streets of the city, 
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and, after being exhibited in that plight to the women, to be 
then butchered. There was no man of so abject or mean con- 
dition, whose excellency in any kind he did not envy. The Rex 
Nemorensis having many years enjoyed the honor of the priest- 
hood, he procured a still stronger antagonist to oppose him. One 
Porius, who fought in a chariot, having been victorious in an 
exhibition, and in his joy given freedom to a slave, was applauded 
so vehemently that Caligula rose in such haste from his seat 
that, treading upon the hem of his toga, he tumbled down the 
steps, full of indignation, and crying out, “A people who are 
masters of the world pay greater respect to a gladiator for a 
trifle than to princes admitted amongst the gods, or to my own 
majesty here present amongst them.” 

In the devices of his profuse expenditure, he surpassed all 
the prodigals that ever lived; inventing a new kind of bath, 
with strange dishes and suppers, washing in precious unguents, 
both warm and cold, drinking pearls of immense value dissolved 
in vinegar, and serving up for his guests loaves and other victuals 
modeled in gold; often saying “that a man ought either to be 
a good economist or an emperor.” Besides, he scattered money 
to a prodigious amount among the people, frem the top of the 
Julian Basilica, during several days successively. He built two 
ships with ten banks of oars, after the Liburnian fashion, the 
poops of which blazed with jewels, and the sails were of various 
party-colors. They were fitted up with ample baths, galleries, 
and saloons, and supplied with a great variety of vines and 
other fruit trees. In these he would sail in the daytime along 
the coast of Campania, feasting amidst dancing and concerts of 
music. In building his palaces and villas, there was nothing 
he desired to effect so much, in defiance of all reason, as what 
was considered impossible. Accordingly, moles were formed in 
the deep and adverse sea, rocks of the hardest stone cut away, 
plains raised to the height of mountains with a vast mass of 
earth, and the tops of mountains leveled by digging; and all 
these were to be executed with incredible speed, for the least 
remissness was a capital offense. Not to mention particulars, 
he spent enormous sums, and the whole treasures which had 
been amassed by Tiberius Cesar, amounting to two thousand 
seven hundred millions of sesterces, within less than a year. 

Having therefore quite exhausted these funds, and being in 
want of money, he had recourse to plundering the people, by 
every mode of false accusation, confiscation, and taxation that 
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could be invented. He declared that no one had any right to 
the freedom of Rome, although their ancestors had acquired it 
for themselves and their posterity, unless they were sons; for 
that none beyond that degree ought to be considered as posterity. 
When the grants of the Divine Julius and Augustus were pro- 
duced to him, he only said that he was very sorry they were 
obsolete and out of date. He also charged all those with mak- 
ing false returns who, after the taking of the census, had by any 
means whatever increased their property. He annulled the wills 
of all who had been centurions of the first rank, as testimonies 
of their base ingratitude, if from the beginning of Tiberius’s 
reign they had not left either that prince or himself their heir. 
He also set aside the wills of all others, if any person only 
pretended to say that they designed at death to leave Cesar 
their heir. The public becoming terrified at this proceeding, 
he was now appointed joint heir with their friends, and in the 
case of parents with their children, by persons unknown to him. 
Those who lived any considerable time after making such a will 
he said were only making game of him; and accordingly he sent 
many of them poisoned cakes. He used to try such cases him- 
self; fixing previously the sum he proposed to raise during the 
sitting, and, after he had secured it, quitting the tribunal. Im- 
patient of the least delay, he condemned by a single sentence 
forty persons, against whom there were different charges; boast- 
ing to Cesonia when she awoke, “how much business he had 
dispatched while she was taking her midday sleep.” He ex- 
posed to sale by auction the remains of the apparatus used in 
the public spectacles; and exacted such biddings, and raised 
the prices so high, that some of the purchasers were ruined, and 
bled themselves to death. There is a well-known story told of 
Aponius Saturninus, who happening to fall asleep as he sat ona 
bench at the sale, Caius called out to the auctioneer not to over- 
look the pretorian personage who nodded to him so often; and 
accordingly the salesman went on, pretending to take the nods 
for tokens of assent, until thirteen gladiators were knocked down 
to him at the sum of nine millions of sesterces, he being in total 
ignorance of what was doing. 

Having also sold in Gaul all the clothes, furniture, slaves, 
and even freedmen belonging to his sisters, at prodigious prices, 
after their condemnation, he was so much delighted with his 
gains, that he sent to Rome for all the furniture of the old pal- 
ace; pressing for its conveyance all the carriages let to hire in 
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the city, with the horses and mules belonging to the bakers, so 
that they often wanted bread at Rome ; and many who had suits 
at law in progress, lost their causes, because they could not 
make their appearance in due time according to their recog- 
nizances. In the sale of this furniture, every artifice of fraud 
and imposition was employed. Sometimes he would rail at the 
bidders for being niggardly, and ask them “if they were not 
ashamed to be richer than he was?” at another, he would affect 
to be sorry that the property of princes should be passing into 
the hands of private persons. He had found out that a rich 
provincial had given two hundred thousand sesterces to his 
chamberlains for an underhand invitation to his table, and he 
was much pleased to find that honor valued at so high a rate. 
The day following, as the same person was sitting at the sale, 
he sent him some bauble, for which he told him he must pay 
two hundred thousand sesterces, and “that he should sup with 
Cesar upon his own invitation.” 

He levied new taxes, and such as were never before known, 
at first by the publicans, but afterwards, because their profit was 
enormous, by centurions and tribunes of the pretorian guards ; 
no description of property or persons being exempted from some 
kind of tax or other. For all eatables brought into the city, a 
certain excise was exacted; for all lawsuits or trials in what- 
ever court, the fortieth part of the sum in dispute; and such 
as were convicted of compromising litigations were made lia- 
ble to a penalty. Out of the daily wages of the porters he 
received an eighth, and from the gains of common prostitutes 
what they received for one favor granted. There was a clause 
in the law, that all bawds who kept women for prostitution or 
sale should be liable to pay, and that marriage itself should not 
be exempted. 

These taxes being imposed, but the act by which they were 
levied never submitted to public inspection, great grievances 
were experienced from the want of sufficient knowledge of the 
law. At length, on the urgent demands of the Roman people, 
he published the law, but it was written in a very small hand, 
and posted up in a corner, so that no one could make a copy of 
it. ‘Lo leave no sort of gain untried, he opened brothels in the 
Palatium. ... He sent likewise his nomenclators about the 
forums and courts, to invite people of all ages, the old as well 
as the young, thither; and he was ready to lend his customers 
money upon interest, clerks attending to take down their names 
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in public, as persons who contributed to the emperor's revenue. 
Another method of raising money, which he thought’ not below 
his notice, was gaming; which, by the help of lying and per- 
jury, he turned to considerable account. Leaving once the 
management of his play to his partner in the game, he stepped 
into the court, and observing two rich Roman knights passing 
by, he ordered them immediately to be seized, and their estates 
confiscated. ‘Then returning in great glee, he boasted that he 
had never made a better throw in his life. 

After the birth of his daughter, complaining of his poverty 
and the burdens to which he was subjected, not only as an 
emperor but a father, he made a general collection for her 
maintenance and fortune. He likewise gave public notice that 
he would receive new-year’s gifts on the ealends of January fol- 
lowing; and accordingly stood in the vestibule of his house to 
clutch the presents which people of all ranks threw down be- 
fore him by handfuls and lapfuls. At last, being seized with 
an invincible desire of feeling money, taking off his slippers he 
repeatedly walked over great heaps of gold coin spread upon the 
spacious floor, and then laying himself down, rolled his whole 
body in gold over and over again. 

Only once in his life did he take an active part in military 
affairs, and then not for any set purpose, but during his journey 
to Mevania to see the grove and river of Clitumnus. Being 
recommended to recruit a body of Batavians, who attended him, 
he resolved upon an expedition into Germany. Immediately 
he drew together several legions, and auxiliary forces from all 
quarters, and made everywhere new levies with the utmost rigor. 
Collecting supplies of all kinds, such as never had been assem- 
bled upon the like occasion, he set forward on his march, and 
pursued it sometimes with so much haste and precipitation, 
that the pretorian cohorts were obliged, contrary to custom, to 
pack their standards on horses or mules, and so follow him. At 
other times, he would march so slow and luxuriously, that he 
was carried in a litter by eight men; ordering the roads to be 
swept by the people of the neighboring towns, and sprinkled 
with water to lay the dust. 

On arriving at the camp, in order to show himself an active 
general and severe disciplinarian, he cashiered the heutenants 
who came up late with the auxiliary forces from diferent quar- 
ters. In reviewing the army, he deprived of their companies 
most of the centurions of the first rank, who had now served 
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their legal time in the wars, and some whose time would have 
expired in a few days, alleging against them their age and in- 
firmity; and railing at the covetous disposition of the rest of 
them, he reduced the bounty due to those who had served out 
their time to the sum of six thousand sesterees. Though he 
only received the submission of Adminius, the son of Cunobe- 
line, a British king, who being driven from his native country 
by his father, came over to him with a small body of troops, yet, 
as if the whole island had been surrendered to him, he dispatched 
magnificent letters to Rome, ordering the bearers to proceed in 
their carriages directly up to the forum and the Senate-house, 
and not to deliver the letters but to the consuls in the temple of 
Mars, and in the presence of a full assembly of the senators. 

Soon after this, there ‘being no hostilities, he ordered a few 
Germans of his guard to be carried over and placed in conceal- 
ment on the other side of the Rhine, and word to be brought 
him after dinner, that an enemy was advancing with great im- 
petuosity. This being accordingly done, he immediately threw 
himself, with his friends, and a party of the pretorian knights, 
into the adjoining wood, where, lopping branches from the trees, 
and forming trophies of them, he returned by torchlight, up- 
braiding those who did not follow him, with timorousness and 
cowardice ; but he presented the companions and sharers of his 
victory with crowns of a new form, and under a new name, 
having the sun, moon, and stars represented on them, and which 
he called Exploratoria. Again, some hostages were by his order 
taken from the school, and privately sent off; upon notice of 
which he immediately rose from table, pursued them with the 
cavalry, as if they had run away, and coming up with them, 
brought them back in fetters; proceeding to an extravagant 
pitch of ostentation likewise in this military comedy. Upon his 
again sitting down to table, it being reported to him that the 
troops were all reassembled, he ordered them to sit down as 
they were, in their armor, animating them in the words of that 
well-known verse of Virgil ; —- 


Durate, et vosmet rebus servate secundis. —_Zn. 1. 
(Bear up, and save yourselves for better days.) 


In the meantime, he reprimanded the Senate and people of 
Rome in a very severe proclamation, “For reveling and fre- 
quenting the diversions of the circus and theater, and enjoying 
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themselves at their villas, whilst their emperor was fighting, 
and exposing himself to the greatest dangers.” 

At last, as if resolved to make war in earnest, he drew up 
his army upon the shore of the ocean, with his baliste and other 
engines of war, and while no one could imagine what he in- 
tended to do, on a sudden commanded them to gather up the 
sea-shells, and fill their helmets and the folds of their dress 
with them, calling them “the spoils of the ocean due to the 
Capitol and the Palatium.” Asa monument of his success, he 
raised a lofty tower, upon which, as at Pharos, he ordered 
lights to be burnt in the night-time, for the direction of ships at 
sea; and then promising the soldiers a donative of a hundred 
denarii a man, as if he had surpassed the most eminent exam- 
ples of generosity, “Go your ways,” said he, “and be merry; 
go, ye are rich.” 

In making preparations for his triumph, besides the pris- 
oners and deserters from the barbarian armies, he picked out 
the men of greatest stature in all Gaul, such as he said were 
fittest to grace a triumph, with some of the chiefs, and reserved 
them to appear in the procession; obliging them not only to dye 
their hair yellow, and let it grow long, but to learn the German 
language, and assume the names commonly used in that coun- 
try. He ordered likewise the galleys in which he had entered 
the ocean to be conveyed to Rome a great part of the way by 
land, and wrote to his controllers in the city, “to make proper 
preparations for a triumph against his arrival, at as small ex- 
pense as possible; but on a scale such as had never been seen 
before, since they had full power over the property of every 
one.” 

Before he left the province, he formed a design of the most 
horrid cruelty —to massacre the legions which had mutinied 
upon the death of Augustus, for seizing and detaining by force 
his father, Germanicus, their commander, and himself, then an 
infant, in the camp. Though he was with great difficulty dis- 
suaded from this rash attempt, yet neither the most urgent 
entreaties nor representations could prevent him from persist- 
ing in the design of decimating these legions. Accordingly, 
he ordered them to assemble unarmed, without so much as 
their swords; and then surrounded them with armed horse. 
But finding that many of them, suspecting that violence was 
intended, were making off, to arm in their own defense, he 
quitted the assembly as fast as he could, and immediately 
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marched for Rome; bending now all his fury against the Senate, 

‘whom ke publicly threatened, to divert the general attention 
from the clamor excited by his disgraceful conduct. Amongst 
other pretexts of offense, he complained that he was defrauded 
of a triumph, which was justly his due, though he had just 
before forbidden, upon pain of death, any honor to be decreed 
him. 

In his march he was waited upon by deputies from the 
senatorian order, entreating him to hasten his return, He 
replied to them, “I will come, I will come, and this with me,” 
striking at the same time the hilt of his sword. He issued 
likewise this proclamation: “I am coming, but for those only 
who wish for me, the equestrian order and the people; for I 
shall no longer treat the Senate as their fellow-citizen or 
prince.” He forbade any of the senators to come to meet him; - 
and either abandoning or deferring his triumph, he entered the 
city in ovation on his birthday. Within four months from 
this period he was slain, after he had perpetrated enormous 
crimes, and while he was meditating the execution, if possible, 
of still greater. He had entertained a design of removing to 
Antium, and afterwards to Alexandria; having first cut off the 
flower of the equestrian and senatorian orders. This is placed 
beyond all question, by two books which were found in his 
cabinet under different titles; one being called the sword, and 
the other, the dagger. They both contained private marks, and 
the names of those who were devoted to death. There was also 
found a large chest, filled with a variety of poisons, which being 
afterwards thrown into the sea by order of Claudius, are said to 
have so infected the waters that the fish were poisoned, and 
cast dead by the tide wpon the neighboring shoves. 

He was tall, of a pale complexion, ill-shaped, his neck and 
legs very slender, his eyes and temples hollow, his brows broad 
and knit, his hair thin, and the crown of the head bald. The 
other parts of his body were much covered with hair. On this 
account, it was reckoned a capital erime for any person to look 
down from aboye, as he was passing by, or so much as to name 
a goat. His countenance, which was naturally hideous and 
frightful, he purposely rendered more so, forming it before a 
mirror into the most horrible contortions. He was crazy both 
in body and mind, being subject, when a boy, to the falling 
sickness, When he arrived at the age of manhood, he endured 
fatigue tolerably well; but still, occasionally, he was liable to a 
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faintness, during which he remained incapable of. any effort. 
He was not insensible of the disorder of his mind, and some- 
times had thoughts of retiring to clear his brain. It is believed 
that his wife Ceesonia administered to him a love potion which 
threw him into a frenzy. What most of all disordered him was 
want of sleep, for he seldom had more than three or four hours’ 
rest in a night; and. even then his sleep was not sound, but dis- 
turbed by strange dreams; faneying, among other things, that 
a form representing the ocean spoke to him. Being therefore 
often weary with lying awake so long, sometimes he sat up in 
his bed, at: others, walked in the longest porticoes about the house, 
and from time to time invoked and looked out for the approach 
of day. ‘To this crazy constitution of his mind may, I think, 
very justly be ascribed two faults which he had, of a nature 
directly repugnant one to the other, namely, an excessive con- 
fidence and the most abject tinidity. For he, who affected so 
much to despise the gods, was ready to shut his eyes and wrap 
up his head in his cloak at the slightest storm of thunder and 
lightning; and if it was violent he got up and hid himself under 
his bed. In his visit to Sicily, after ridieulmg many strange 
objects which that country affords, he ran away suddenly in the 
night from Messini, terrified by the smoke and rumbling at the 
summit of Mount Etna. And though in words he was very 
valiant against the barbarians, yet upon passing a narrow defile 
in Germany in his light car, surrounded by a strong body of his 
troops, some one happening to say, “There would be no small 
consternation amongst us, if an enemy were to appear,” he im- 
mediately mounted his horse and rode towards the bridges in 
great haste; but finding them blocked up with camp followers 
ind baggage wagons, he was in such a hurry that he caused 
himself to be carried in men’s hands over the heads of the 
erowd. Soon afterwards, upon hearing that the Germans were 
agaim in rebellion, he prepared to quit Rome, and equipped a 
fleet; comforting himself with this consideration, that if the 
enemy should prove victorious, and possess themselves of the 
heights of the Alps, as the Cimbri had: done, or of the city, as 
the Senones formerly did, he would still have in reserve the 
transmarine provinces. Hence it was, I suppose, that it oc: 
eurred to hig assassins to invent the story intended to pacify 
the troops who mutinied at his death, that he had laid violent 
hands upon himself in a fit of terror occasioned by the news 
browght him of the defeat of his army. 
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THE FATE OF A PERSECUTOR OF THE JEWS. 
By PHILO JUDEUS. 


[Puro ‘‘ the Jew” was probably born at Alexandria between B.c. 20 and 10, 
of a wealthy and influential family. Though a Jew by birth and feeling, he 
was a Greek in education and intellectual output. He devoted himself with 
immense learning and great original force to philosophy, and to the writing of 
books mainly designed to set Judaism on a foundation of metaphysics, according 
to an eclectic system drawn from the highest Greek philosophy, and to recom- 
mend it to the Greeks. In the year 40 he headed an embassy to Caligula, to 
induce him not to enforce his claim of diviné honor from the Jews.] 


Friaccus AVILLIvS succeeded Sejanus in his hatred of and 
hostile designs against the Jewish nation. He was not, indeed, 
able to injure the whole people by open and direct means as 
Sejanus had been, inasmuch as he had less power for such a 
purpose, but he inflicted the most intolerable evils on all who 
came within his reach. 

Moreover, though in appearance he only attacked a portion 
of the nation, in point of fact he directed his aims against all 
whom he could find anywhere, proceeding more by art than by 
force; for those men who, though of tyrannical natures and 
dispositions, have not strength enough to accomplish their 
designs openly, seek to compass them by maneuvers. 

This Flaccus, being chosen by Tiberius Cesar as one of his 
intimate companions, after the death of Severus, who had been 
leutenant-governor in Egypt, was appointed viceroy of Alex- 
andria and the country round about; being a man who at the 
beginning, as far as appearance went, had given innumerable 
instances of his excellence —for he was a man of prudence and 
diligence, and great acuteness of perception, very energetic in 
executing what he had determined on, very eloquent as a 
speaker, and skillful too at discerning what was suppressed as 
well as at understanding what was said. Accordingly in a 
short time he became perfectly acquainted with the affairs of 
Egypt; and they are of a very various and diversified character, 
so that they are not easily comprehended even by those who 
from their earliest infancy have made them their study. 

The scribes were a superfluous body when he had made 
such advances towards the knowledge of all things, whether 
important or trivial, by his extended experience, that he not 
only surpassed them, but from his great accuracy was qualified, 
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instead of a pupil, to become the instructor of those who had 
hitherto been the teachers of all other persons. However, 
all those things in which he displayed an admirable system 
and great wisdom concerning the accounts and the general 
arrangement of the revenues of the land, though they were 
serious matters and of the last importance, were nevertheless 
not such as gave any proofs of a soul fit for the task of govern- 
ing; but those things which exhibited a more brilliant and 
royal disposition he also displayed with great freedom. For 
instance, he bore himself with considerable dignity, and pride 
and pomp are advantageous things for a ruler; and he decided 
all suits of importance in conjunction with the magistrates, he 
pulled down the over-proud, he forbade promiscuous mobs of 
men from all quarters to assemble together, and prohibited all 
associations and meetings which were continually feasting to- 
gether under pretense of sacrifices, making a drunken mockery 
of public business, treating with great vigor and severity all 
who resisted his commands. 

Then when he had filled the whole city and country with 
his wise legislation, he proceeded in turn to regulate the mili- 
tary affairs of the land, issuing commands, arranging matters, 
training the troops of every kind, infantry, cavalry, and light- 
armed, teaching the commanders not to deprive the soldiers of 
their pay, and so drive them to acts of piracy and rapine, and 
teaching each individual soldier not to proceed to any actions 
unauthorized by his military service, remembering that he was 
appointed with the especial object of preserving peace. 

Perhaps some one may say here: “Do you, then, my good 
man, you who have determined to accuse this man, bring no 
accusation whatever against him, but, on the contrary, weave 
long panegyrics in his honor? Are you not doting and mad?” 

“Tam not mad, my friend, nor am I a downright fool, so as 
to be unable to see the consequences or connection of things. 
I praise Flaccus, not because it is right to praise an enemy, but 
in order to make his wickedness more conspicuous; for pardon 
is given to a man who does wrong from ignorance of what is 
right; but he who does wrong knowingly has no excuse, being 
already condemned by the tribunal of his own conscience.” 

For, having received a government which was intended to 
last six years, for the first five years, while Tiberius Cesar was 
alive, he both preserved peace and also governed the country 
generally with such vigor and energy that he was superior to 
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all the governors who kad gone before him. But in the last 
year, after Tiberius was dead, and when Caius had succeeded 
him as emperor, he began to relax in and to be indifferent 
about everything, whether it was that he was overwhelmed 
with most heavy grief because of Tiberius (for it was evident 
to every one that he grieved exceedingly as if for a near rela- 
tion, both by his continued depression of spirits and his inces- 
sant weeping, pouring forth tears without end as if from an 
inexhaustible fountain), or whether it was because he was dis- 
affected to his successor, because he preferred devoting himself 
to the party of the real rather than to that of the adopted 
children, or whether it was because he had been one of those 
who had joined in the conspiracy against the mother of Caius, 
having joined against her at the time when the accusations 
were brought against her, on account of which she was put to 
death, and having eseaped through fear of the consequence of 
proceeding against him. 

Towever, for a time he still paid some attention to the 
affairs of the state, not wholly abandoning the administration 
of his government; but when he heard that the grandson of 
Tiberius and his partner in the government had been put to 
death at the command of Caius, he was smitten with intolera- 
ble anguish, and threw himself on the ground, and lay there 
speechless, being utterly deprived of his senses, for indeed his 
mind had long since been enervated by grief. 

ior as long as that child lived he did not despair of some 
sparks still remaining of his own safety, but now that he was 
dead, he considered that all his own hopes had likewise died 
within him, even if a slight breeze of assistance might still be 
left, such as his friendship with Macro, who had unbounded 
influence with Caius in his authority; and who, as it is said, 
had yery greatly contributed to his obtaining the supreme 
power, and in a still higher degree to his personal safety, since 
Tiberius had frequently thought of putting Caius out of the 
way, as a wicked man and one who was in no respects calcu- 
lated by nature for the exercise of authority, being influenced 
ilso partly by his apprehensions for his grandson; for he feared 
lest, when he himself was dead, his death too would be added 
to the funerals of his family. 

But Macro had constantly bade him discard these appre- 
hensions from his mind, and had praised Caius as a man of a 
simple, and honest, and sociable character ; and as one who 
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was very much attracted to his cousin, so that he would will- 
ingly yield the supreme authority to him alone, and the first 
rank in everything. And Tiberius, being deceived by all these 
representations, without being aware of what he was doing, 
left behind him a mest irreconcilable enemy, to himself and 
his grandson and his whole family, and to Macro, who was his 
chief adviser and comforter, and to all mankind; for when 
Macro saw that Caius was forsaking the way of virtue and yield- 
ing to his unbridled passions, following them wherever they led 
him and against whatever objects they led him, he admonished 
and reproved him, looking upon him as the same Caius who, 
while Tiberius was alive, was mild-tempered and docile; but 
to his misery he suffered most terrible punishment for his 
exceeding ill-will, being put to death with his wife, and chil- 
dren, and all his family, as a grievous and troublesome object 
to his new sovereign. Tor whenever he saw him at a distance 
coming towards him, he used to speak in this manner to those 
who were with him: “Let us not smile; let us look sad: here 
comes the censor and moniter; the all-wise man, he who is 
beginning now to be the schoolmaster of a full-grown man and 
of an emperor, after time itself has separated him from and 
discarded the tutors of his earliest infancy.” 

When, therefore, Flaccus learnt that he too was put to 
death, he utterly abandoned all other hope for the future, and 
was no longer able to apply himself to public affairs as he had 
done. before, being enervated and wholly broken down in spirit. 
But when a magistrate begins to despair of lus power of 
exerting authority, it follows inevitably that his subjects must 
quickly become disobedient, especially those who are naturally, 
at every trivial or common oceurrence, inclined to show insub- 
ordination, and, among people of such a disposition, the Egyp- 
tian nation is preéminent, being constantly in the habit of 
exciting great seditions from very small sparks. 

And being placed ina situation of great and perplexing dif- 
ficulty, he began to rage, and simultaneously, with the change 
of his disposition for the worse, beginning with his nearest 
friends and his most habitual customs; for he began to sus- 
pect and to drive from him those who were well affected to 
him, and who were most sincerely his friends, and he recon- 
ciled himself to those who were originally his declared ene- 
mies, and he used them as advisers under all circumstances ; 
but they, for they persisted in their ill-will, being reconciled 
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with him only in words and in appearance, but in their actions 
and in their hearts they bore him incurable enmity; and 
though only pretending a genuine friendship towards him, like 
actors in a theater, they drew him over wholly to their side; 
and so the governor became a subject, and the subjects became 
the governor, advancing the most unprofitable opinions, and 
immediately confirming and insisting upon them; for they 
became executors of all the plans which they had devised, 
treating him like a mute person on the stage, as one who was 
only, by way of making up the show, inscribed with the title 
of authority, being themselves a lot of Dionysiuses, dema- 
gogues, and of Lampos, a pack of cavillers and wood-splitters ; 
and of Isidoruses, sowers of sedition, busybodies, devisers of 
evil, troublers of the state; for this is the name which has, at 
last, been given to them. 

All these men, having devised a most grievous design 
against the Jews, proceeded to put it in execution, and com- 
ing privately to Flaccus, said to him, “ All your hope from 
the child of Tiberius Nero has now perished, and that which 
was your second best prospect, your companion Macro, is gone 
too, and you have no chance of favor with the emperor; there- 
fore we must find another advocate, by whom Caius may be 
made propitious to us, and that advocate is the city of Alex- 
andria, which all the family of Augustus has honored from the 
very beginning, and our present master above ail the rest; and 
it will be a sufficient mediator in our behalf if we can obtain 
one boon from you, and you cannot confer a greater benefit 
upon it than by abandoning and denouncing all the Jews.” 

Now, though upon this he ought to have rejected and 
driven away the speakers as workers of revolution and com- 
mon enemies, he agreed on the contrary to what they say, and 
at first he made his designs against the Jews less evident, only 
abstaining from listening to causes brought before his tribunal 
with impartiality and equity, and inclining more to one side 
than to the other, and not allowing to both sides an equal free- 
dom of speech; but whenever any Jew came before him he 
showed his aversion to him, and departed from his habitual 
affability in their case; but afterwards he exhibited his hos- 
tility to them in a more conspicuous manner... . 

And the manner in which he was cut short in his tyranny 
was as follows: He imagined that Caius was already made 
favorable to him in respect of those matters, about which sus- 
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picion was sought to be raised against him, partly by his let- 
ters, which were full of flattery, and partly by the harangues 
which he was continually addressing to the people, in which he 
courted the emperor by stringing together flattering sentences 
and long series of cunningly imagined panegyrics, and partly 
too because he was very highly thought of by the greater part 
of the city. But he was deceiving himself without knowing 
it; for the hopes of wicked men are unstable, as they guess 
what is more favorable to them, while they suffer what is quite 
contrary to it, as in fact they deserve. 

For Bassus, the centurion, was sent from Italy by the 
appointment of Caius with the company of soldiers which 
he commanded. And having embarked on board one of the 
fastest sailing vessels, he arrived in a few days at the harbor 
of Alexandria, off the island of Pharos, about evening; and 
he ordered the captain of the ship to keep out in the open sea 
till sunset, intending to enter the city unexpectedly, in order 
that Flaccus might not be aware of his coming beforehand, and 
so be led to adopt any violent measures, and render the service 
which he was commanded to perform fruitless. 

And when the evening came, the ship entered the harbor, 
and Bassus, disembarking with his own soldiers, advanced, 
neither recognizing nor being recognized by any one; and on 
the road, finding a soldier who was one of the quaternions of 
the guard, he ordered him to show him his captain’s house ; 
for he wished to communicate his secret errand to him, that if 
he required additional force, he might have an assistant ready. 

And when he heard that he was supping at some person’s 
house in company with Flaccus, he did not relax in his speed, 
but hastened onward to the dwelling of his entertainer; for 
the man with whom they were feasting was Stephanion, one of 
the freedmen of Tiberius Cesar; and withdrawing to a short 
distance, he sends forward one of his own followers to recon- 
noiter, disguising him like a servant in order that no one might 
notice him or perceive what was going forward. So he, enter- 
ing into the banqueting hall, as if he were the servant of one 
of the guests, examined everything accurately, and then re- 
turned and gave information to Bassus. And he, when he had 
learnt the unguarded condition of the entrances, and the small 
number of the people who were with Flaccus (for he was at- 
tended by not more then ten or fifteen slaves to wait upon 
him), gave the signal to the soldiers whom he had with him, 
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and hastened forward, and entered suddenly imto the supper 
room, he and the soldiers with him, who stood by with their 
swords girded on, atid surrounded Flaccus before he was aware 
of it, for at the moment of their entrance he was drinking 
health with some one, and making merry with those who were 
present. 

But when Bassus had made his way into the midst, the 
moment that he saw him he became dumb with amazement and 
consternation, and wishing to rise up he saw the guards. all 
round him, and then he perceived his fate, even before he 
heard what Caius wanted with him, and what commands had 
been given to those who had come, and what he was about to 
endure, for the mind of mam is very prompt at perceiving at 
once all those partiewlars which take a long time to happen, 
and at hearing them all together. Accordingly, every one of 
those who were of this supper party rose up, being through 
fear unnerved, and shuddering lest some punishment might be 
affixed to the mere fact of having been supping with the eul- 
prit, for it was not safe to flee, nor indeed was it possible to do 
so, since all the entrances: were already occupied. So Flaecus 
was led away by the soldiers at the command of Bassus, this 
being the manner in which he returned from the banquet; for 
it was fitting that justice should begin to visit him at a feast, 
because he had deprived the houses of innumerable innocent 
men of all festivity. .. . 

I have related these events at some length, not for the sake 
of keeping old injuries in remembrance, but because I admire 
_ that power who. presides over all freemen’s affairs, namely, 
justice, seeing that those men who were so generally hostile to 
Flaccus, those by whom of all men he was most hated, were 
the men who now brought their accusations: against him, to fill 
up the measure of his grief, for it is not so bitter merely to be 
accused as to be accused by one’s confessed enemies; but this 
man was not merely aecused, though a governor, by his sub- 
jects, and that by men who had always been his: enemies, when 
he had only a short time before been the lord of the life of 
every individual among them, but he was also apprehended by 
force, being thus subjected toa twofold evil, namely, to be de- 
feated and ridiculed by exulting enemies, which is worse than 
death to all right-minded and sensible people. 

And then see what an abundance of disasters came upon 
him, for he was: immediately stripped of all his possessions, 
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both of these which he inherited from his parents and of all 
that he had aequired himself, having been a man who took 
especial delight in luxury and ornament; for he was not like 
some rich men, to whom wealth is an inactive material, but he 
was continually acquiring things of every useful kind im all 
imaginable abundance; cups, garments, couches, miniatures, 
and everything else which was any ornament to a house; and 
besides that, he collected a vast mumber of servants, carefully 
selected for their excellencies and accomplishments, and with 
reference to their beauty and health and vigor of body and to 
their unerring skill in all kinds of necessary and useful service; 
for every one of them was excellent in that employment to 
which he was appointed, so that he was looked upon as either 
the most excellent of all servants in that: place, or, at all events, 
as inferior to no one. 

And after he had been deprived of all his property, he was 
eondemned to banishment, and was exiled from the whole con- 
tinent, and that is the greatest and most excellent portion of 
the inhabited world, and from every island that has any char- 
acter for fertility or richness; for he was commanded to be 
sent into that most miserable of all the islands in the Agean 
Sea, called Gyara, and he would have: been left there if he had 
not avatied himself of the intercession of Lepidus, by whose 
means he obtained leave to exchange Gyara for Andros, which 
was very near it. Then he was sent back again on the road 
from Rome to Brundusium, a journey which he had taken a 
few years before, at the time whem he was appointed governor 
of Egypt and the adjacent country of Libya, in order that the 
cities which had then seen him exulting and behaving with 
great insolence in the hour of his prosperity, might now again 
behold him fall of dishonor. 

And after he had erossed the Ionian Gulf he sailed up the 
sea which leads to Corinth, being a spectacle to all the cities in 
Peloponnesus which lie on the eoast, when they heard of his 
sudden reverse of fortune; for when he disembarked from the 
vessel all the evil-disposed men whe bore him i] will ran up to 
see him; and others also came to sympathize with him —men 
who are accustomed to learn moderation from the misfortunes 
of others. And at Lecheum, erossing over the isthmus into the 
opposite gulf, and’ having arrived at Cenchree, the dockyard of 
the Corinthians, he was compelled by the guards, who would 
nob permit: him the slightest respite, to embark immediately on 
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board a small transport and to set sail, and as a foul wind was 
plowing with great violence, after great sufferings he with difh- 
culty arrived safe at the Pireus. 

And when the storm had ceased, having coasted along Attica 
as far as the promontory of Sunium, he passed by all the islands 
in order, namely, Helena, and Ceenus, and Cythnos, and all the 
rest which lie in a regular row one after another, until at last 
he came to the point of his ultimate destination, the island 
of Andros, which the miserable man beholding afar off, poured 
forth abundance of tears down his cheeks, as if from a regular 
fountain, and beating his breast and lamenting most bitterly, he 
said: “Men, ye who are my guards and attendants in this my 
journey, I now receive in exchange for the glorious Italy this 
beautiful country of Andros, which is an unfortunate island for 
me. I, Flaccus, who was born and brought up and educated 
in Rome, the heaven of the world, and who have been the 
schoolfellow and companion of the granddaughters of Augus- 
tus, and who was afterwards selected by Tiberius Cesar as one 
of his most intimate friends, and who have had intrusted to me 
for six years the greatest of all his possessions, namely, Egypt ! 
What a change is this! In the middle of the day, as if an 
eclipse had come upon me, night has overshadowed my life. 
What shall I say of this little islet? Shall I call it my place 
of banishment, or my new country, or harbor and refuge of 
misery? A tomb would be the most proper name for it; for 
I, miserable that I am, am now in a manner conducted to my 
grave, attending my own funeral, for either I shall destroy my 
miserable life through my sorrow, or if I am able to cling to 
life among my miseries, I shall in that case find a distant death, 
which wiil be felt all the time of my life.” 

These, then, were the lamentations which he poured forth, 
and when the vessel came near the harbor he landed, stooping 
down to the very ground like men heavily oppressed, being 
weighed down by his calamities as if the heaviest of burdens 
was placed upon his neck, without being able to look up, or 
else not daring to do so because of the people whom he might 
meet, and of those who came out to see him and who stood on 
each side of the road. And those men who had conducted him 
hither, bringing the populace of the Adrians, exhibited him to 
them all, making them all witnesses of the arrival of the exile 
in their island. 

Andthey, when they had discharged their office, departed; and 
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then the misery of Flaccus was renewed, as he no longer beheld 
any sight to which he was accustomed, but only saw sad misery 
presented to him by the most conspicuous evidence, while he 
looked around upon what to him was perfect desolation, in the 
middle of which he was placed ; so that it seemed to him that 
a violent execution in his native land would have been a lighter 
evil, or rather, by comparison with his present circumstances, 
a most desirable good ; and he gave himself up to such violence 
of grief, that he was in no respect different from a maniac, and 
leaped about, and ran to and fro, and clapped his hands, and 
smote his thighs, and threw himself upon the ground, and kept 
continually crying out, “Iam Flaccus! who but a little while 
ago was the governor of the mighty city, of the populous city of 
Alexandria ! the governor of that most fertile of all countries, 
Egypt! Iam he, on whom all those myriads of inhabitants 
turned their eyes! who had countless forces of infantry, and 
cavalry, and ships, formidable, not merely by their number, 
but consisting of all the most eminent and illustrious of all my 
subjects! I am he who was every day accompanied when I 
went out by countless companies of clients! But now, was not 
all this a vision rather than reality ? and was I asleep, and was 
this prosperity which I then beheld a dream — phantoms marching 
through empty space, fictions of the soul, which perhaps regis- 
tered non-existent things as though they had a being? Doubt- 
less I have been deceived. These things were but a shadow 
and no real things, imitations of reality and not a real truth, 
which makes falsehood evident; for as after we have awakened 
we find none of those things which appeared to us in our 
dreams, but all such things have fled ina body and disappeared, 
so, too, all that brilliant prosperity which I formerly enjoyed 
has now been extinguished in the briefest moment of time.” 
With such discourses as these, he was continually being 
cast down, and in a manner, as I may say, prostrated; and 
avoiding all places where be might be likely to meet with many 
persons on account of the shame which clung to him, he never 
went down to the harbor, nor could he endure to visit the mar- 
ket-place, but shut himself up in his house, where he kept 
himself close, never venturing to go beyond the outer court. 
But sometimes indeed, in the deepest twilight of the dawn, 
when every one else was still in bed, so that he could be seen 
by no one whatever, he would go forth out of the city and 
spend the entire day in the desolate part of the island, turning 
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away if any one seemed likely to meet him; and being torn 
as to his soul with the memorials of his misfortunes which he 
saw about him in hig house, and being devoured with anguish, 
tie went back home in the darkness of the night, praying, by 
reason of his immoderate and never-ending misery, that the 
evening would become morning, dreading the darkness and 
she strange appearances which represented themselves to him 
when he went to sleep, and again in the morning he prayed 
that it might be evening; for the darkness which surrounded 
him was opposed to everything light or cheerful. 

And a few months afterwards, having purchased a small 
piece of land, he spent a great deal of his time there living by 
himself, and bewailing and weeping over his fate. It is said, 
too, that often at midnight he became possessed like those who 
celebrate the rites of the Corybantes, and at such times he 
would go forth out of his farmhouse and raise his eyes to 
heaven and to the stars, and beholding all the beauty really 
existing in the world, he would ery out: “ O King of gods and 
men! you are not, then, indifferent to the Jewish nation, nor 
are the assertions which they relate with respect to your provi- 
dence false ; but those men who say that that people has not you 
for their champion and defender, are far from a correct opinion. 
And I am an evident proof of this; for all the frantic designs 
which I conceived against the Jews, I now suffer myself. I 
consented when they were stripped of their possessions, giving 
immunity to those who were plundering them; and on this 
account L have myself been deprived of all my paternal and 
maternal inheritance and of all that I have ever acquired by 
gift or favor, and of everything else that ever became mine in 
any other manner. In times past I reproached them with 
ignominy as being foreigners, though they were in truth 
sojourners in the land entitled to full privileges, in order to 
give pleasure to their enemies who were a promiscuous and dis- 
orderly multitude, by whom I, miserable man that I was, was 
flattered and deceived; and for this I have been myself branded 
with infamy and have been driven as an exile from the whole 
of the habitable world, and am shut wp in this place. Again, 
I led some of them into the theater, and commanded them to 
be shamelessly and unjustly insulted in the sight of their great- 
est enemies; and therefore I justly have been myself led, not 
into a theater or into one city, but into many cities, to endure 
the utmost extremity of insult, being ill treated in my miser- 
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able soul instead of my body; for I was led in procession 
through the whole of Italy as far as Brundusium, and through 
all Peloponnesus as far as Corinth, and through Attica, and all 
the islands as far as Andros, which is this prison of mine; and 
I am thoroughly assured that even this is not the limit of my 
misfortunes, but that others are still in store for me, to fill up 
the measure as a requital for all the evils which I have done, 
I put many persons to death, and when some of them were put 
to death by others, I did not chastise their murderers. Some 
were stoned; some were burnt alive; others were dragged 
through the middle of the market-place till the whole of their 
bodies were torn to pieces, And for all this I know now that 
retribution awaits me, and that the avengers are already stand- 
ing, as it were, at the goal, and are pressing close to me, eager 
to slay me; and every day — rather every hour—I die before 
my time, enduring many deaths instead of one, the last of all.” 

And he was continually giving way to dread and to appre- 
hension, and shaking with fear in every limb and every portion 
of his body, and his whole soul was trembling with terror and 
quivering with palpitation and agitation, as if nothing in the 
world could possibly be a comfort to the man now that he was 
deprived of all favorable hopes; no good omen ever appeared 
to him, everything bore an hostile appearance, every report was 
i:ll-omened, his waking was painful, his sleep fearful, his soli- 
tude resembling that of wild beasts; nevertheless the solitude 
of his herds was what was most pleasant to him, any dwelling 
in the city was his greatest affliction; his safe retreat was ¢ 
solitary abiding in the fields, a dangerous and painful and 
unseemly way of life; every one who approached him, however 
justly, was an object of suspicion to him. ‘This man,” he 
would say, ‘who is coming quickly hither, is planning some- 
thing against me ; he does not look as if he were hastening for 
any other object, but he is pursuing me; this pleasant-looking 
man is laying a snare for me; this free-spoken man is despis- 
ing me; this man is giving me meat and drink as they feed 
cattle before killing them. How long shall I, hard-hearted that 
I am, bear up against such terrible calamities? I well know 
that I am afraid of death, since out of cruelty the Deity will 
not punish me violently, to cut short my miserable life, in order 
to load me to excess with irremediable miseries, which he 
treasures up against me, to do a pleasure to those whom ! 
treacherously put to death.” 

VOL, VI. —8 
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While repeating these things over and over again and 
writhing with his agony, he awaited the end of his destiny, 
and his uninterrupted sorrow agitated, and disturbed, and 
overturned his soul. But Caius, being a man of an inhuman 
nature and insatiable in his revenge, did not, as some persons 
do, let go those who had been once punished, but raged against 
them without end, and was continually contriving some new 
and terrible suffering for them; and, above all men, he hated 
Flaccus to such a degree that he suspected all who bore the 
same name, from his detestation of the very appellation; and 
he often repented that he had condemned him to banishment 
and not to death, and though he had a great respect for Lepidus 
who had interceded for him, he blamed him, so that he was 
kept in a state of great alarm from fear of punishment impend- 
ing over him, for he feared lest, as was very likely, he, because 
he had been the cause of another person having been visited by 
a lighter punishment, might himself have a more severe one 
inflicted upon him. 

‘Therefore, as no one any longer ventured to say a word by 
way of deprecating the anger of the emperor, he gave loose to 
his fury, which was now implacable and unrestrained, and 
which, though it ought to have been mitigated by time, was 
rather increased by it, just as recurring diseases are in the body 
when a relapse takes place, for all such relapses are more griev- 
ous than the original attacks. 

They say that on one occasion Caius, being awake at night, 
began to turn his mind to the magistrates and officers who 
were in banishment, and who in name indeed were looked upon 
as unfortunate, but who in reality had now thus acquired a 
life free from trouble, and truly tranquil and free. And he 
gave a new name to this banishment, calling it an emigration, 
“Tor,” said he, “it is only a kind of emigration the banishment 
of these men, inasmuch as they have all the necessaries of life 
in abundance, and are able to live in tranquillity and stability 
and peace. But it is an absurdity for them to be living in 
luxury, enjoying peace, and indulging in all the pleasures of a 
philosophical life.” 

Then he commanded the most eminent of the men, and 
those who were of the highest rank and reputation, to be put 
to death, giving a regular list of their names, at the head of 
which list was Flaccus. And when the men arrived at Andros, 
who had been commanded to put him to death, Flaccus hap- 
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pened, just at that moment, to be coming from his farm into 
the city, and they, on their way up from the port, met him, 
and while yet at a distance they perceived and recognized one 
another; at which he, perceiving in a moment the object for 
which they were come (for every man’s soul is very prophetic, 
especially of such as are in misfortune), turning out of the 
road, fled and ran away over the rough ground, forgetting, per- 
haps, that Andros was an island and not the continent. And 
what is the use of speed in an island which the sea washes all 
round? for one of two things must of necessity happen, either 
if the fugitive advances farther he must be carried into the sea, 
or else arrested when he has reached the farthest boundary. 
Therefore, in a comparison of evils, destruction by land must 
be preferable to destruction by sea, since nature has made the 
land more closely akin to man, and to all terrestrial animals, 
not only while they are alive, but even after they are dead, in 
order that the same element may receive both their primary 
generation and their last dissolution. 

The officers therefore pursued him without stopping to take 
breath, and arrested him; and then immediately some of them 
dug a ditch, and the others dragged him on by force in spite 
of all his resistance and crying out and struggling, by which 
means his whole body was wounded like that of beasts that are 
dispatched with a number of wounds; for he, turning round 
them and clinging to his executioners, who were hindered in 
their aims which they took at him with their swords, and who 
thus struck him with oblique blows, was the cause of his own 
sufferings being more severe; for he was in consequence muti- 
lated and cut about the hands, and feet, and head, and breast, 
and sides, so that he was mangled like a victim, and thus he 
fell, justice righteously inflicting on his own body wounds 
equal in number to the murders of the Jews whom he had 
unlawfully put to death. 

And the whole place flowed with blood which was shed 
from his numerous veins, which were cut in every part. of his 
body, and which poured forth blood as from a fountain. And. 
when the corpse was dragged into the trench which had been 
dug, the greater part of the limbs separated from the body, the 
sinews by which the whole of the body is kept together being 
all cut through. 

Such was the end of Flaccus, who suffered thus, being made 
the most manifest evidence that the nation of the Jews is not 
left destitute of the providential assistance of God. 
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THE DAYS OF NERO. 
By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. 
(From ‘*Quo Vadis.”’) 
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Lithuanian parents at Vola Okrzejska in the Lukowschen, in 1846. After pur- 
suing his studies at the University of Warsaw, he adopted a wandering existence, 
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Michael,’ forming a trilogy of historical novels; ‘‘ Quo Vadis,” a tale of the 
time of Nero; ‘* Yanko the Musician ;”? ‘* Without Dogma ;’’ ‘‘ Hania.’’ Died 
in 1916.] gece 

“ Are those verses of Nero’s' really so bad?” said Vinicius. 
“JT am no judge in such matters.” 

“The verses are no worse than others,” replied Petronius. 
“Tucan has more genius in one finger, but there is something 
in Bronzebeard, too. Above all, he has an immense love for 
poetry and music. In two days we are to be with him to hear 
the music of his hymn to Aphrodite, which he will finish 
to-day or to-morrow. We shall be in a small circle, —only 
I, you, Tullius Senecio, and young Nerva. But what I said 

y you, p) 

concerning Nero’s verses —that I use them after a meal, as 
Vitellius does flamingo feathers—is not true. At times they 
are eloquent. Hecuba’s words are touching: she complains 
of the pangs of birth, and Nero was able to find felicitous 
expressions — perhaps because he gives birth to every verse 
in torments. Sometimes I am sorry for him. By Pollux, 
what a wonderful mixture! There was a screw loose in 
Caligula, but still he never did such curious things.” .. . 

Nero played and sang, in honor of the “ Lady of Cyprus,” 
a hymn the verses and music of which were composed by him- 
self. ‘That day he was in voice, and felt that his musie really 
captivated those present. ‘That feeling added such power to 
the sounds produeed and roused his own soul so much that he 
seemed inspired. At last he grew pale from genuine emotion. 
This was surely the first time that he had no desire to hear 
praises from others. He sat for a time with his hands on the 
cithara and with bowed head ; then, rising suddenly, he said, — 

“J am tired and need air. Meanwhile ye will tune the 
eithares.” 
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He covered his throat thew with a silk kerchief. 

“Ye will go with me,” said he, turning to Petronius and 
Vinicius, Tho. were sitting in a corner of the hall. “Give me 
thy arm, Vinicius, for strength fails me ; Petronius will talk to 
me of music.” 

They went out on the terrace, which was paved with alabas- 
ter and sprinkled with saffron. 

‘Here one can breathe more freely,” said Nero. “ My soul 
is moved and sad, though I see that with what I have sung to 
thee on trial just now I, may appear in public, and my triumph 
will be such as no Roman has ever achieved.” 

“Thou mayst appear here, in Rome, in Achwa. I admire 
thee with my whole heart and mind, divinity,” answered 
Petronius. 

“T know. Thou art too slothful to force thyself to flattery, 
and thou art as sincere as Tullius Senecio, but thou hast more 
knowledge than he. ‘Tell me, what is thy judgment on 
music ?” 

“When I listen to poetry, when I look at a quadriga di- 
rected by thee in the Circus, when I look at a beautiful statue, 
temple, or picture, I feel that I comprehend perfectly what I 
see, that my enthusiasm takes in all that these can give. But 
when I listen to music, especially thy music, new delights and 
beauties open before me every instant. I pursue them, I try to 
seize them; but before I can take them to myself, new and 
newer ones flow in, just like waves of the sea, which roll on 
from infinity. Hence I tell thee that music is like the sea. 
We stand on one shore and gaze at remoteness, but we cannot 
see the other shore.” 

“ Ah, what deep knowledge thou hast !” said Nero; and they 
walked on for a moment, only the sight sound of the saffron 
leaves under their feet being heard. 

«“ Thou hast expressed my idea,” said Nero, at last; “hence 
I say now, as ever, in all Rome thou art the only man able to 
understand me. ‘Thus it is, my judgment of music is the same 
as thine. When I play and sing, I see things which I did not 
know as existing in my esta or in the world. JI am 
Ceesar, and the world is mine. I can doeverything. But music 
opens new kingdoms to me, new mountains, new seas, new de- 
lights unknown before. Most frequently I cannot name them 
or grasp them; I only feel them. I feel the gods, I see Olym- 
pus. Some kind of breeze from beyond the earth blows in on 
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me; I behold, as in a mist, certain immeasurable greatnesses, 
but calm and bright as sunshine. The whole Spheros plays 
around me ; and I declare to thee ” (here Nero’s voice quivered 
with genuine wonder) “that I, Cesar and god, feel at such 
times as diminutive as dust. Wilt thou believe this ?” 

“T will. Only great artists have power to feel small in the 
presence of art.” 

“This is a night of sincerity; hence I open my soul to thee 
as to a friend, and I will say more: dost thou consider that I 
am blind or deprived of reason? Dost thou think that I am 
ignorant of this, that people in Rome write insults on the walls 
against me, call me a matricide, a wife murderer, hold me a 
monster and a tyrant, because Tigellinus obtained a few sen- 
tences of death against my enemies? Yes, my dear, they hold 
me a monster, and I know it. They have talked cruelty on me 
to that degree that at times I put the question to myself, ‘ Am 
I not cruel?’ But they do not understand this, that a man’s 
deeds may be cruel at times while he himself is not cruel. Ah, 
no one will believe, and perhaps even thou, my dear, wilt not 
believe, that at moments when music caresses my soul I feel as 
kind as a child in the cradle. I swear by those stars which 
shine above us, that I speak the pure truth to thee. People do 
not know how much goodness les in this heart, and what treas- 
ures I see in it when music opens the door to them.” 

Petronius, who had not the least doubt that Nero was 
speaking sincerely at that moment, and that musie might bring 
out various more noble inclinations of his soul, which were 
overwhelmed by mountains of egotism, profligacy, and crime, 
said : — 

“Men should know thee as nearly as I do; Rome has never 
been able to appreciate thee.” 

Ciesar leaned more heavily on Vinicius’ arm, as if he were 
bending under the weight of injustice, and answered : — 

“Tigellinus has told me that in the Senate they whisper 
into one another’s ears that Diodorus and Terpnos play on the 
cithara better than I. They refuse me even that! But tell 
me, thou who art truthful always, do they play better, or 
as well?” 

‘“ By no means. Thy touch is finer, and has greater power. 
In thee the artist is evident, in them the expert. The man who 
hears their music first understands better what thou art.” 

“If that be true, let them live. ‘They will never imagine 
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what a service thou hast rendered them in this moment. For 
that matter, if I had condemned those two, I should have had 
to take others in place of them.” 

“And people would say, besides, that out of love for music 
thou destroyest music in thy dominions. Never kill art for 
art’s sake, O divinity.” 

“How different thou art from Tigellinus ! ” answered Nero. 
“But seest thou, I am an artist in everything ; and since music 
opens for me spaces the existence of which I had not divined, 
regions which I do not possess, delight and happiness which I do 
not know, I cannot live a common life. Music tells me that 
the uncommon exists, so I seek it with all the power of domin- 
ion which the gods have placed in my hands. At times it seems 
to me that to reach those Olympian worlds I must do something 
which no man has done hitherto, — I must surpass the stature of 
man in good or evil. I know that people declare me mad. But 
Tam not mad, f am only seeking. And if Iam going mad, 
it is out of disgust and impatience that I cannot find. I am 
seeking! Dost understand me? And therefore I wish to be 
greater than man, for only in that way can I be the greatest as 
an artist.” 

Here he lowered his voice so that Vinicius could not hear 
him, and, putting his mouth to the ear of Petronius, he 
whispered : — 

“ Dost know that I condemned my mother and wife to death 
mainly because I wished to lay at the gate of an unknown 
world the greatest sacrifice that man could put there? I 
thought that afterward something would happen, that doors 
would be opened beyond which I should see something un- 
known. Let it be wonderful or awful, surpassing human con- 
ception, if only great and uncommon. But that sacrifice was 
not sufficient. To open the empyrean doors it is evident that 
something greater is needed, and let it be given as the Fates 
desire.” 

** What dost thou intend to do?” 

“Thou shalt see sooner than thou thinkest. Meanwhile be 
assured that there are two Neros,—one such as people know, 
the other an artist, whom thou alone knowest, and if he slays 
as does death, or is in frenzy like Bacchus, it is only because 
the flatness and misery of common life stifle him ; and I should 
like to destroy them, though I had to use fire or iron. Oh, 
how flat this world will be when I am gone from it! No man 
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has suspected yet, not thou even, what an artist | am. But 
precisely because of this I suffer, and sincerely do I tell thee 
that the soul in me is as gloomy as those cypresses which stand 
dark there in front of us. It is grievous for a man to bear at 
once the weight of supreme power and the highest talents.” 

“T sympathize with thee, O Cesar; and with me earth and 
sea, not counting Vinicius, who deifies thee in his soul.” 

“He, too, has always been dear to me,” said Cesar, “ though 
he serves Mars, not the Muses.” 

“He serves Aphrodite first of all,” answered Petronius. 
And suddenly he determined to settle the affair of his nephew 
at a blow, and at the same time to eliminate every danger 
which might threaten him. ‘He is in love, as was Troilus 
with Cressida. Permit him, lord, to visit Rome, for he is 
dying on my hands. Dost thou know that that Lygian hos- 
tage whom thou gavest him has been found, and Vinicius, 
when leaving for Antium, left her in care of a certain Linus ? 
J did not mention this to thee, for thou wert composing thy 
hymn, and that was more important than all besides. Vinicius 
wanted her as a mistress; but when she turned out to be as 
virtuous as Lucretia, he fell in love with her virtue, and now his 
desire is tomarry her. She is a king’s daughter, hence she will 
cause him no detriment ; but he is a real soldier: he sighs and 
withers and groans, but he is waiting for the permission of his 
Imperator.” 

“The Imperator does not choose wives for his soldiers. 
What good is my permission to Vinicius?” 

“J have told thee, O lord, that he deifies thee.” 

* All the more may he be certain of permission. That is 
a comely maiden, but too narrow in the hips. The Augusta 
Poppzea has complained to me that she enchanted our child in 
the gardens of the Palatine.” 

“ But I told Tigellinus that the gods are not subject to evil 
charms. Thou rememberest, divinity, his confusion and thy 
exclamation, *‘ Habet !’” 

“J remember.” 

Here he turned to Vinicius : — 

“Dost thou love her, as Petronius says?” 

“Tf love her, lord,” replied Vinicius. 

“'Then I command thee to set out for Rome to-morrow, and 


marry her. Appear not again before my eyes without the 
marriage ring.” 
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‘““'Phanks to thee, lord, from my heart and soul.” 

“Oh, how pleasant it is to make people happy!” said Nero. 
“Would that I might do nothing else all my life!” 

“Grant us one favor more, O divinity,” said Petronius : 
“declare thy will in this matter before the Augusta. Vini- 
cius would never venture to wed a woman displeasing to the 
Augusta; thou wilt dissipate her prejudice, O lord, with a 
word, by declaring that thou hast commanded this marriage.” 

“T am willing,” said Cesar— “1 could refuse nothing to 
thee or Vinicius.” 

He turned toward the villa, and they followed. Their 
hearts were filled with delight over the victory; and Vinicius 
had to use self-restraint to avoid throwing himself on the neck 
of Petronius, for it seemed now that all dangers and obstacles 
were removed. 

In the atrium of the villa young Nerva and Tullius Senecio 
were entertaining the Augusta with conversation. Terpnos 
and Diodorus were tuning cithare. 

Nero entered, sat in an armchair inlaid with tortoise shell, 
whispered something in the ear of a4 Greek slave near his side, 
and waited. 

The page returned soon with a golden casket. Nero opened 
it and took out a necklace of great opals. 

“These are jewels worthy of this evening,” said he. 

“ The light of Aurora is playing in them,” answered Poppea, 
convinced that the necklace was for her. 

Ceesar, now raising, now lowering, the rosy stones, said at 
last : —~ 

“Vinicius, thou wilt give, from me, this necklace to her 
whom I command thee to marry, the youthful daughter of the 
Lygian king.” 

Poppea’s glance, filled with anger and sudden amazement, 
passed from Cesar to Vinicius. At last it rested on Petronius. 
But he, leaning carelessly over the arm of the chair, passed his 
hand along the back of the harp as if to fix its form firmly in 
his mind. 

Vinicius gave thanks for the gift, approached Petronius, 
and asked : — 

“ How shall I thank thee for what thou bast done this day 
for me?” 

“ Sacrifice a pair of swans to Euterpe,” replied Petronius, 
“praise Cesar’s songs, and laugh at omens. Henceforth the 
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roaring of lions will not disturb thy sleep, I trust, nor that of 
thy Lygian lily.” 

“No,” said Vinicius; “now I am perfectly at rest.” 

“May Fortune favor thee! But be careful, for Cesar is 
taking his lute again. Hold thy breath, listen, and shed tears.” 

In fact Cesar had taken the lute and raised his eyes. In 
the hali conversation had stopped, and people were as still as 
if petrified. Terpnos and Diedorus, who had to accompany 
Cesar, were on the alert, looking now at each other and now 
at his lips, waiting for the first tones of the song. 

Just then a movement and noise began in the entrance ; 
and after a moment Cesar’s freedman, Phaon, appeared from 
beyond the curtain. Close behind him was the consul Lecanius. 

Nero frowned. 

‘“‘Pardon, divine Imperator,” said Phaon, with panting voice, 
“there is a conflagration in Rome! ‘The greater part of the 
city is in flames!” 

At this news all sprang from their seats. 

“O gods! Ishall see a burning city and finish the Troyad,” 
said Nero, setting aside his lute. 

Then he turned to the consul : — 

“Tf I go at once, shall I see the fire?” 

“ Lord,” answered Lecanius, as pale as a wall, “the whole 
city is one sea of flame; smoke is suffocating the inhabitants, 
and people faint, or cast themselves into the fire from delirium. 
Rome is perishing, lord.” 

A moment of silence followed, which was broken by the cry 
of Vinicius : — 

* Vee misero mihi!” 

And the young man, casting his toga aside, rushed forth in 
his tunie. 

Nero raised his hands and exclaimed : — 

“Woe to thee, sacred city of Priam!” 


Light from the burning city filled the sky as far as humax 
eye could reach. The moon rose large and full from behind the 
mountains, and inflamed at once by the glare took on the color 
of heated brass. It seemed to look with amazement on the 
world-ruling city which was perishing. In the rose-colored 
wbysses of heaven rose-colored stars were glittering; but in 
distinction from usual nights the earth was brighter than the 
heavens. Rome, like a giant pile, illuminated the whole Cam- 
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pania. In the bloody light were seen distant mountains, 
towns, villas, temples, monuments, and the aqueducts stretch- 
ing toward the city from all the adjacent hills; on the aque- 
ducts were swarms of people, who had gathered there for safety 
or to gaze at the burning. 

Meanwhile the dreadful element was embracing new divi- 
sions of the city. It was impossible to doubt that criminal 
hands were spreading the fire, since new conflagrations were 
breaking out all the time in places remote from the principal 
fire. Krom the heights on which Rome was founded the flames 
flowed like waves of the sea into the valleys densely occupied 
by houses, — houses of five and six stories, full of shops, booths, 
movable wooden amphitheaters, built to accommodate various 
spectacles ; and finally storehouses of wood, olives, grain, nuts, 
pine cones, the kernels of which nourished the more needy 
population, and clothing, which through Cesar’s favor was dis- 
tributed from time to time among the rabble huddled into 
narrow alleys. In those places the fire, finding abundance of 
inflammable materials, became almost a series of explosions, 
and took possession of whole streets with unheard-of rapidity. 
People encamping outside the city, or standing on the aqueducts, 
knew from the color of the flame what was burning. ‘The 
furious power of the wind carried forth from the fiery gulf 
thousands and millions of burning shells of walnuts and al- 
monds, which, shooting suddenly into the sky, like countless 
flocks of bright butterflies, burst with a crackling, or, driven 
by the wind, fell in other parts of the city, on aqueducts, and 
fields beyond Rome. All thought of rescue seemed out of 
place; confusion increased every moment, for on one side the 
population of the city was fleeing through every gate to places 
outside; on the other the fire had lured in thousands of people 
from the neighborhood, such as dwellers in small towns, peas- 
ants, and half-wild shepherds of the Campania, brought in by 
hope of plunder. The shout, “Rome is perishing!” did not 
leave the lips of the crowd; the ruin of the city seemed at 
that time to end every rule, and loosen all bonds which hitherto 
had joined people in a single integrity. The mob, in which 
slaves were more numerous, cared nothing for the lordship of 
Rome. Destruction of the city could only free them; hence 
here and there they assumed a threatening attitude. Violence 
and robbery were extending. It seemed that only the spectacle 
of the perishing city arrested attention, and restrained for the 
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moment an outburst of slaughter, which would begin as soon 
as the city was turned into ruins. Hundreds of thousands of 
slaves, forgetting that Rome, besides temples and walls, pos- 
sessed some tens of legions in all parts of the world, appeared 
merely waiting for a watchword and a leader. People began 
to mention the name of Spartacus ; but Spartacus was noi alive. 
Meanwhile citizens assembled, and armed themselves each with 
what he could. The most monstrous reports were current at 
all the gates. Some declared that Vulcan, commanded by Jupi- 
ter, was destroying the city with fire from beneath the earth ; 
others that Vesta was taking vengeance for Rubria. People 
with these convictions did not care to save anything, but, be- 
sieging the temples, implored merey of the gods. It was 
repeated most generally, however, that Cesar had given com- 
mand to burn Rome, so as to free himself from odors which 
rose from the Subura, and build a new city under the name of 
Neronia. Rage seized the populace at thought of this; and if, 
as Vinicius believed, a leader had taken advantage of that out- 
burst of hatred, Nero’s hour would have struck whole years 
before it did. 

It was said also that Cesar had gone mad, that he would 
command pretorians and gladiators to fall upon the people and 
make a general slaughter. Others swore by the gods that wild 
beasts had been let out of all the vivaria at Bronzebeard’s com- 
mand, Men had seen on the streets lions with burning manes, 
and mad elephants and bisons, trampling down people in crowds. 
There was even some truth in this; for in certain places ele- 
phants, at sight of the approaching fire, had burst the yivaria, 
and, gaining their freedom, rushed away from the fire in wild 
fright, destroying everything before them like a tempest. Pub- 
lic report estimated at tens of thousands the number of persons 
whe had perished in the conflagration. In truth a great number 
had perished. There were people who, losing all their property, 
or those dearest their hearts, threw themselves willingly into 
the flames, from despair. Others were suffocated by smoke. 
in the middle of the city, between the Capitol, on one side, 
and the Quirinal, the Viminal, and the Esquiline on the other, 
as also between the Palatine and the Celian Hill, where the 
streets were most densely occupied, the fire began in so many 
places at once that whole crowds of people, while fleeing in 
one direction, struck unexpectedly on a new wall of fire in front 
of them, and died a dreadful death in a deluge of flame. 
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In terror, in distraction, and bewilderment, people knew 
not where to flee. ‘The streets were obstructed with goods, 
and in many narrow places were simply closed. Those who 
took refuge in those markets and squares of the city, where 
the Flavian Amphitheater stood afterward, near the temple 
of the Earth, near the Portico of Silvia, and higher up, at the 
temples of Juno and Lucinia, between the Clivus Virbius and 
the old Esquiline Gate, perished from heat, surrounded by a sea 
of fire. In places not reached by the flames were found after- 
ward hundreds of bodies burned to a crisp, though here and 
there unfortunates tore up flat stones and half buried them- 
selves in defense against the heat. Hardly a family inhabiting 
the center of the city survived in full; hence along the walls, 
at the gates, on all roads, were heard howls of despairing women, 
calling on the dear names of those who had perished in the 
throng or the fire. 

And so, while some were imploring the gods, others blas- 
phemed them because of this awful catastrophe. Old men 
were seen coming from the temple of Jupiter Liberator, stretch- 
ing forth their hands, and crying, “If thou be a liberator, save 
thy altars and the city!” But despair turned mainly against 
the old Roman gods, who, in the minds of the populace, were 
bound to watch over the city more carefully than others. They 
had proved themselves powerless; hence were insulted. On 
the other hand it happened on the Via Asinaria that when a 
company of Kgyptian priests appeared conducting a statue of 
Isis, which they had saved from the temple near the Porta 
Ceelimontana, a crowd of people rushed among the priests, 
attached themselves to the chariot, which they drew to the 
Appian Gate, and seizing the statue placed it in the temple of 
Mars, overwhelming the priests of that deity who dared to 
resist them. In other places people invoked Serapis, Baal, or 
Jehovah, whose adherents, swarming out of the alleys in the 
neighborhood of the Subura and the Trans-Tiber, filled with 
shouts and uproar the fields near the walls. In their cries were 
heard tones as if of triumph; when, therefore, some of the citi- 
zens joined the chorus and glorified “the Lord of the Worlc tt 
others, indignant at this glad shouting, strove to repress it by 
violence. Here and there hymns were heard, sung by men in 
the bloom of life, by old men, by women and children,— hymns 
wonderful and solemn, whose meaning they understood not, 
but in which were repeated from mement to moment the 
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words, * Behold the Judge cometh in the day of wrath and 
disaster.” Thus this deluge of restless and sleepless people 
encircled the burning city, like a tempest-driven sea. 

But neither despair nor blasphemy nor hymn helped in any 
way. The destruction seemed as irresistible, perfect, and piti- 
less as Predestination itself. Around Pompey’s Amphitheater 
stores of hemp caught fire, and ropes used in circuses, arenas, 
and every kind of machine at the games, and with them the 
adjoining buildings containing barrels of pitch with which ropes 
were smeared. Ina few hours all that part of the city beyond 
which lay the Campus Martius was so lighted by bright yellow 
flames that for a time it seemed to the spectators, only half 
conscious from terror, that in the general ruin the order of 
night and day had been lost, and that they were looking at 
sunshine. But later a monstrous bloody gleam extinguished 
all other colors of flame. From the sea of fire shot up to the 
heated sky gigantic fountains, and pillars of flame spreading at 
their summits into fiery branches and feathers ; then the wind 
bore them away, turned them into golden threads, into hair, 
into sparks, and swept them on over the Campania toward the 
Alban Hills. The night became brighter; the air itself 
seemed penetrated, not only with light, but with flame. The 
Tiber flowed on as living fire. The hapless city was turned 
into one pandemonium. The conflagration seized more and 
more space, took hills by storm, flooded level places, drowned 
valleys, raged, roared, and thundered. 


The city burned on. The Cireus Maximus had fallen in 
ruins. Intire streets and alleys in parts which began to burn 
first were falling in turn. After every fall pillars of flame rose 
for a time to the very sky. The wind had changed, and blew 
now with mighty force from the sea, bearing toward the Celian, 
the Esquiline, and the Viminal rivers of flame, brands, and ein- 
ders. Still the authorities provided for rescue. At command 
of Tigellinus, who had hastened from Antium the third day 
before, houses on the Esquiline were torn down so that the 
fire, reaching empty spaces, died of itself. That was, however, 
undertaken solely to save a remnant of the city; to save that 
which was burning was not to be thought of. There was need 
also to guard against further results of the ruin. Incaleulable 
wealth had perished in Rome; all the property of its citizens 
had vanished; hundreds of thousands of people were wander- 
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ing in utter want outside the walls. Hunger had begun to 
pinch this throng the second day, for the immense stores of pro- 
visions in the city had burned with it. In the universal dis- 
order and in the destruction of authority no one had thought of 
furnishing new supplies. Only after the arrival of Tigellinus 
were proper orders sent to Ostia; but meanwhile the people 
had grown more threatening. 

The house at Aqua Appia, in which Tigellinus lodged for 
the moment, was surrounded by crowds of women, who from 
morning till late at night cried, “ Bread and a roof!” Vainly 
did pretorians, brought from the great camp between the Via 
Salaria and the Nomentana, strive to maintain order of some 
kind. Here and there they were met by open, armed r sistance. 
In places weaponless crowds pointed to the burning city, and 
shouted, “ Kall us in view of that fire!” They abused Cesar, 
the Augustians, the pretorians ; excitement rose every moment, 
so that Tigellinus, looking at night on the thousands of fires 
around the city, said to himself that those were fires in hostile 
camps. 

Besides flour, as much baked bread as possible was brought 
at his command, not only from Ostia, but from all towns and 
neighboring villages. When the first installment came at night 
to the Emporium, the people broke the chief gate toward the 
Aventine, seized all supplies in the twinkle of an eye, and caused 
terrible disturbance. In the light of the conflagration they 
fought for loaves, and trampled many of them into the earth. 
Flour from torn bags whitened like snow the whole space from 
the granary to the arches of Drusus and Germanicus. ‘The 
uproar continued till soldiers seized the building and dispersed 
the crowd with arrows and missiles. 

Never since the invasion by the Gauls under Brennus had 
Rome beheld such disaster. People in despair compared the 
two conflagrations. But in the time of Brennus the Capitol 
remained. Now the Capitol was encircled by a dreadful wreath 
of flame. ‘The marbles, it is true, were not blazing; but at 
night, when the wind swept the flames aside for a moment, rows 
of columns in the lofty sanctuary of Jove were visible, red as 
glowing coals. In the days of Brennus, moreover, Rome had a 
disciplined integral people, attached to the city and its altars ; 
but now crowds of a many-tongued populace roamed nomad- 
like around the walls of burning Rome,— people composed for 
the greater part of slaves and freedmen, excited, disorderly, and 
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ready, under the pressure of want, to turn against authority 
and the city. 

But the very immensity of the fire, which terrified every 
heart, disarmed the crowd in a certain measure. After fire 
might come famine and disease ; and to complete the misfortune 
the terrible heat of July had appeared. It was impossible to 
breathe air inflamed both by fire and the sun. Night brought 
no relief, on the contrary it presented a hell. During daylight 
an awful and ominous spectacle met the eye. In the center a 
giant city on heights was turned into a roaring volcano; round 
about as far as the Alban Hills was one boundless camp, formed 
of sheds, tents, huts, vehicles, bales, packs, stands, fires, all cov- 
ered with smoke and dust, lighted by sun rays reddened by pass- 
ing through smoke, erything filled with roars, shouts, 
threats, hatred and terror, a monstrous swarm of men, women, 
and children. Mingled with Quirites were Greeks, shaggy men 
from the North with blue eyes, Africans, and Asiatics ; among 
citizens were slaves, freedmen, giadiators, merchants, mechanics, 
servants, and soldiers, —a real sea of people, flowing around the 
island of fire. 

Various reports moved this sea as wind does a real one. 
These reports were favorable and unfavorable. People told 
of immense supplies of wheat and clothing to be brought to the 
Emporium and distributed gratis. It was said, too, that proy- 
inces in Asia and Africa would be stripped of their wealth at 
Ceesar’s command, and the treasures thus gained be given to the 
inhabitants of Rome, so that each man might build his own 
dwelling. But it was noised about also that water in the aque- 
ducts had been poisoned; that Nero intended to annihilate the 
city, destroy the inhabitants to the last person, then move to 
Greece or to Egypt, and rule the world from a new place. Each 
report ran with lightning speed, and each found belief among the 
rabble, causing outbursts of hope, anger, terror, or rage. Finally 
a kind of fever mastered those nomadic thousands. The belief 
of Christians that the end of the world by fire was at hand, 
spread even among adherents of the gods, and extended daily. 
People fell into terpor or madness. In clouds lighted by the 
burning, gods were seen gazing down on the ruin; hands were 
stretched toward those wods then to implore pity or send them 
curses. 

Meanwhile soldiers, aided by a certain number of inhabit- 
ants, continued to tear down houses on the Esquiline and the 
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Ceelian, as also in the Trans-Tiber; these divisions were saved 
therefore in considerable part. But in the city itself were 
destroyed incalculable treasures accumulated through centuries 
of conquest ; priceless works of art, splendid temples, the most 
precious monuments of Rome’s past and Rome’s glory. They 
foresaw that of all Rome there would remain barely a few parts 
on the edges, and that hundreds of thousands of people would 
be without a roof. Some spread reports that the soldiers were 
tearing down houses not to stop the fire, but to prevent any 
part of the city from being saved. 'Tigellinus sent courier after 
courier to Antium, imploring Cesar in each letter to come and 
calm the despairing people with his presence. But Nero moved 
only when fire had seized the “domus transitoria,” and he hur- 
ried so as not to miss the moment in which the conflagration 
should be at its highest. 

Meanwhile fire had reached the Via Nomentana, but turned 
from it at once with a change of wind toward the Via Lata and 
the Tiber. It surrounded the Capitol, spread along the Forum 
Boarium, destroyed everything which it had spared before, and 
approached the Palatine a second time. 

Tigellinus, assembling all the pretorian forces, dispatched 
courier after courier to Ceesar with an announcement that he 
would lose nothing of the grandeur of the spectacle, for the fire 
had increased. 

But Nero, who was on the road, wished to come at night, so 
as to sate himself all the better with a view of the perishing 
capital. Therefore he halted, in the neighborhood of Aqua 
Albana, and, summoning to his tent the tragedian Aliturus, 
decided with his aid on posture, look, and expression; learned 
fitting gestures, disputing with the actor stubbornly whether 
at the words “O sacred city, which seemed more enduring 
than Ida,’ he was to raise both hands, or, holding in one the 
forminga, drop it by nis side, and raise only the other. ‘This 
question seemed to him then more important than all others. 
Starting at last about nightfall, he took counsel of Petronius 
also whether to the lines describing the catastrophe he might 
add a few magnificent blasphemies against the gods, and 
whether, considered from the standpoint of art, they would not 
have rushed spontaneously from the mouth of a man in such a 
position, a man who was losing his birthplace. 

At length he approached the walls about midnight with 
his numerous court, composed of whole detachments of nobles, 
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senators, knights, freedmen, slaves, women, and children. Six- 
teen thousand pretorians, arranged in line of battle along the 
road, guarded the peace and safety of his entrance, and held 
the excited populace at a proper distance. ‘The people cursed, 
sheuted, and hissed on seeing the retinue, but dared not attack 
it. In many places, however, applause was given by the rabble, 
which, owning nothing, had lost nothing in the fire, and which 
hoped for a more bountiful distribution than usual of wheat, 
olives, clothing, and money.  T[inally, shouts, Iissing, and 
applause were drowned in the blare of horns and trumpets, 
which Tigellinus had caused to be sounded. 

Nero, on arriving at the Ostian Gate, halted, and said, 
“ Houseless ruler of a houseless people, where shall I lay my 
unfortunate head for the night?’ 

After he had passed the Clivus Delphini, he ascended the 
Appian aqueduct on steps prepared purposely. After him fol- 
lowed the Augustians and a choir cof singers, bearing cithare, 
lutes, and other musical instruments. 

And all held the breath in their breasts, waiting to learn if 
he would say some great words, which for their own safety 
they ought to remember. But he stood solemn, silent, in a 
purple mantle and a wreath of golden laurels, gazing at the 
raging might of the flames. When Terpnos gave him a golden 
lute, he raised his eyes to the sky, filled with the conflagration, 
as if he were waiting for inspiration. 

The people pointed at him from afar as he stood in the 
bloody gleam. In the distance fiery serpents were hissing. 
The ancient and most sacred edifices were in flames: the tem- 
ple of Hercules, reared by Evander, was burning; the temple 
of Jupiter Stator was burning, the temple of Luna, built by 
Servius ‘Tullius, the house of Numa Pompilius, the sanctuary of 
Vesta with the penates of the Roman people; through waving 
flames the Capitol appeared at intervals; the past and the spirit 
of Rome was burning. But he, Ciesar, was there with a lute 
in his hand and a theatrical expression on his face, not thinking 
of his perishing country, but of his posture and the prophetic 
words with which he might describe best the greatness of the 
catastrophe, rouse most admiration, and receive the warmest 
plaudits. THe detested that city, he detested its inhabitants, he 
loved only his own songs and verses; hence he rejoiced in 
heart that at last he saw a tragedy like that which he was writ- 
ing. ‘The verse maker was happy, the declaimer felt inspired, 
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the seeker for emotions was delighted at the awful sight, and 
thought with rapture that even the destruction of Troy was as 
nothing if compared with the destruction of that giant city. 
What more could he desire? There was world-ruling Rome in 
flames, and he, standing on the arches of the aqueduct with a 
golden lute, conspicuous, purple, admired, magnificent, poetic. 
Down below, somewhere in the darkness, the people are mut- 
tering and storming. But let them mutter! Ages will pass, 
thousands of years will go by, but mankind will remember and 
glorify the poet, who in that night sang the fall and the burn- 
ing of Troy. What was Homer compared with him? What 
Apollo himself with his hollowed-out lute ? 

Here he raised his hands, and, striking the strings, pro- 
nounced the words of Priam. 

“QO nest of my fathers, O dear cradle!” His voice in the 
open air, with the roar of the conflagration, and the distant mur- 
mur of crowding thousands, seemed marvelously weak, uncer- 
tain, and low, and the sound of the accompaniment like the 
buzzing of insects. But senators, dignitaries, and Augustians, 
assembled on the aqueduct, bowed their heads and listened in 
silent rapture. He sang long, and his motive was ever sadder. 
At moments, when he stopped to eatch breath, the chorus of 
singers repeated the last verse; then Nero cast the tragic 
**svyrma” from his shoulder with a gesture learned from Alitu- 
rus, struck the lute, and sang on. When at last he had finished 
the lines composed, he improvised, seeking grandiose compari- 
sons in the spectacle unfolded before him. His face began to 
change. He was not moved, it is true, by the destruction of 
his country’s capital; but he was delighted and moved with 
the pathos of his own words to such a degree that his eyes filled 
with tears on a sudden. At last he dropped the lute to his 
feet with a clatter, and, wrapping himself in the “syrma” stood 
as if petrified, like one of those statues of Niobe which orna- 
mented the courtyard of the Palatine. 

Soon a storm of applause broke the silence. But in the 
distance’ this was answered by the howling of multitudes. 
No one doubted then that Cesar had given command to burn 
the city, so as to afford himself a spectacle and sing a song at 
it. Nero, when he heard that ery from hundreds of thousands, 
turned to the Augustians with the sad, resigned smile of a 
man who is suffering from injustice. 

“ See,” said he, “ how the Quirites value poetry and me,” 
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« Scoundrels!” answered Vatinius. ‘Command the pre- 
torians, lord, to fall on them.” 

Nero turned to Tigellinus : — 

“ Can I count on the loyalty of the soldiers ?” 

“ Yes, divinity,” answered the prefect. 

But Petronius shrugged his shoulders, and said : — 

“On their loyalty, yes, but not on their numbers. Remain 
meanwhile where thou art, for here it is safest; but there is 
need to pacify the people.” 

Seneca was of this opinion also, as was Licinus the consul. 
Meanwhile the excitement below was increasing. ‘The people 
were arming with stones, tent poles, sticks from the wagons, 
planks, and various pieces of iron. After a while some of the 
pretorian leaders came, declaring that the cohorts, pressed by 
the multitude, kept the line of battle with extreme difficulty, 
and, being without orders to attack, they knew not what 
to do. 

“O gods,” said Nero, “what a night!” On one side a fire, 
on the other a raging sea of people. And he fell to seeking 
expressions the most splendid to describe the danger of the 
moment, but, seeing around him alarmed looks and pale faces, 
he was frightened, with the others. 

“Give me my dark mantle with a hood!” cried he; ‘* must 
it come really to battle?” 

“ Lord,” said Tigellinus, in an uncertain voice, “I have 
done what I could, but danger is threatening. Speak, O lord, 
to the people, and make them promises.” 

“ Shall Cesar speak to the rabble? Let another do that in 
my name. Who wiil undertake it?” 

“TI!” answered Petronius, calmly. 

“Go, my friend; thou art most faithful to me in every 
necessity. Go, and spare no promises.” 

Petronius turned to the retinue with a careless, sarcastic 
expression : — 

“Senators here present, also Piso, Nerva, and Senecio, 
follow me.” 

Then he descended the aqueduct slowly. Those whom he 
had summoned followed, not without hesitation, but with a 
certain confidence which his calmness had given them. Pe- 
tronius, halting at the foot of the arches, gave command to 
bring him a white horse, and, mounting, rode on, at the head 
of the cavaleade, between the deep ranks of pretorians, to the 
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black, howling multitude ; he was unarmed, having only a 
slender ivory cane which he carried habitually. 

When he had ridden up, he pushed his horse into the 
throng. All around, visible in the light of the burning, were 
upraised hands, armed with every manner of weapon, inflamed 
eyes, sweating faces, bellowing and foaming lips. A mad sea 
of people surrounded him a his pera dace round about 
was a sea of heads, moving, roaring, dreadful. 

The outbursts increased and became an uneartlily roar; 
poles, forks, and even swords were brandished above Petronius ; 
grasping hands were stretched toward his horse’s reins and 
toward him, but he rode farther, cool, indifferent. contemptu- 
ous. At moments he struck the most insolent heads with his 
cane, as if clearing a road for himself in an ordinary crowd; 
and that confidence of his, that calmness, amazed the raging 
rabble. ‘They recognized him at length, and numerous voices 
began to shout : — 

“Petronius! Arbiter Elegantiarum! Petronius! Petro- 
nius!” was heard on all sides. And as that name was re- 
peated, the faces about became less terrible, the uproar less 
savage: for that exquisite patrician, though he had never 
striven for the favor of the populace, was still their favorite. 
He passed for a humane and magnanimous man ; and his popu- 
larity had increased, especially since the affair of Pedanius 
Secundus, when he spoke in favor of mitigating the cruel sen- 
tence condemning all the slaves of that prefect to death. The 
slaves more especially loved him thenceforward with that un- 
bounded love which the oppressed or unfortunate are accus- 
tomed to give those who show them even small sympathy. 
Besides, in that moment was added curiosity as to what 
Cesar’s envoy would say, for no one doubted that Caesar had 
sent him. 

He removed his white toga, bordered with scarlet, raised it 
in the air, and waved it above his head, in sign that he wished 
to speak. 

«Silence! silence!” cried the people on all sides. 

After a while there was silence. Then -he straightened 
himself on the horse and said in a clear, firm voice :— 

“ Citizens, let those who hear me repeat my words to those 
who aze more distant, and bear yourselves, all of you, like men, 
not like beasts in the arena.” 

“We will, we will!” 
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“Then listen. The city will be rebuilt. The gardens of 
Lucullus, Maecenas, Cesar, and Agrippina will be opened to 
you. To-morrow will begin the distribution of wheat, wine, 
and olives, so that every man may be full to the throat. Then 
Cesar will have games for you, such as the world has not seen 
yet; during these games banquets and gifts will be given you. 
Ye will be richer after the fire than before it.” 

A murmur answered him, which spread from the center in 
every direction, as a wave rises on water in which a stone has 
been cast. Those nearer repeated his words to those more dis- 
tant. Afterward were heard here and there shouts of anger or 
applause, which turned at length into one universal call of 
“ Panem et circenses! |!” 

Petronius wrapped himself in his toga and listened for a 
time without moving, resembling in his white garment a marble 
statue. The uproar increased, drowned the roar of the fire, 
was answered from every side and from ever-increasing dis- 
tances. But evidently the envoy had something to add, for he 
waited. Finally, commanding silence anew, he cried : — 

‘“‘T promised you panem et circenses; and now give a shout 
in honor of Cesar, who feeds and clothes you ; then go to sleep, 
dear populace, for the dawn will begin before long.” 

He turned his horse then, and, tapping lightly with his 
eane the heads and faces of those who stood in his way, he 
rode slowly to the pretorian ranks. Soon he was under the 
aqueduct. He found almost a panic above, where they had 
not understood the shout “ Panem et circenses,” and supposed 
it to be a new outburst of rage. They had not even expected 
that Petronius would save himself; so Nero, when he saw 
him, ran to the steps, and with face pale from emotion, in- 
quired :— 

“Well, what are they doing? Is there a battle?” 

Petronius drew air into his lungs, breathed deeply, and 
answered : — 

“ By Pollux! they are sweating! and such a stench! Will 
some one give me an epilimma?—for I am faint.” Then he 
turned to Crsar. 

“JT promised them,” said he, “wheat, olives, the opening 
of the gardens, and games. They worship thee anew, and are 
howling in thy honor. Gods, what a foul odor those plebeians 
have |” 

“I had pretorians ready,” cried 'Tigellinus; “and hadst 
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thou not quieted them, the shouters would have been, silenced 
forever. It is a pity, Cesar, that thou didst not let mo use 
force.” 

Petronius looked at him, shrugged his shoulders, and added :-— 

“The chance is not lost. Thou mayst have to use it to- 
morrow.” 

“No, no!” cried Cesar, “1 will give command to open the 
gardens to them, and distribute wheat. Thanks to thee, Petro- 
nius, I will have games; and that song which I sang to-day, I 
will sing publicly.” 

Then he placed his hands on the arbiter’s shoulder, was 
silent a moment, and starting up at last inquired : — 

“Tell me sincerely, how did I seem to thee while I was 
singing ?” 

“Thou wert worthy of the spectacle, and the spectacle was 
worthy of thee,” said Petronius. 

“ But let us look at it again,” said he, turning to the fire, 
“and bid farewell to ancient Rome.” 


” 


Evening exhibitions, rare up to that period and given only 
exceptionally, became common in Nero’s time, both in the cir- 
cus and amphitheater. The Augustians liked them, frequently 
because they were followed by feasts and drinking bouts which 
lasted till daylight. ‘Though the people were sated already 
with blood spilling, still, when the news went forth that the 
end of the games was approaching, and that the last of the 
Christians were to die at an evening spectacle, a countless audi- 
ence assembled in the amphitheater. The Augustians came 
to a man, for they understood that it would not be a common 
spectacle; they knew that Cesar had determined to make for 
himself a tragedy out of the suffering of Vinicius. ‘Tigellinus 
had kept secret the kind of punishment intended for the be- 
trothed of the young tribune ; but that merely roused general 
curiosity. Those who had seen Lygia at the house of Plautius 
told wonders of her beauty. Others were occupied above all 
with the question, would they see her really on the arena that 
day ; for many of those who had heard the answer given [’c- 
tronius and Nerva by Cesar explained it in two ways: some 
supposed simply that Nero would give or perhaps had given 
the maiden to Vinicius; they remembered that she was a hos- 
tage, hence free to worship whatever divinities she liked, and 
that the law of nations did not permit her punishment. 
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Uncertainty, waiting, and curiosity had mastered all spec. 
tators. Cesar arrived earlier than usual; and immediately 
at his coming people whispered that something uncommon 
would happen, for besides Tigellinus and Vatinius, Ciesar had 
with him Cassius, a centurion of enormous size and gigantic 
strength, whom he summoned only when he wished to have 
a defender at his side, —for example, when he desired night 
expeditions to the Subura, where he arranged the amusement 
called “sagatio,” which consisted in tossing on a soldier’s man- 
tle maidens met on the way. It was noted also that certain 
precautions had been taken in the amphitheater itself. The 
pretorian guards were increased; command over them was 
held, not by a centurion, but by the tribune Subrius Flavius, 
known hitherto for blind attachment to Nero. It was under- 
stood, then, that Cvesar wished in every case to guard himself 
aginst an outburst of despair from Vinicius, and curiosity 
ros¢ all the more. 

Every eye was turned with strained gaze to the place where 
the unfortunate lover was sitting. He was exceedingly pale, 
and his forehead was covered with drops of sweat; he was in as 
much doubt as were other spectators, but alarmed to the lowest 
depth of his soul. Petronius knew not what would happen ; 
he was silent, except that, while turning from Nerva, he asked 
Vinicius whether he was ready for everything, and next, 
whether he would remain at the spectacle. To both questions 
Vinicius answered “ Yes,” but a shudder passed through his 
whole body; he divined that Petronius did not ask without 
reason. For some time he had lived with only half his life, — 
he had sunk in death, and reconciled himself to Lygia’s death, 
since for both it was to be liberation and marriage ; but he 
learned now that it was one thing to think of the last moment 
when it was distant as of a quiet dropping asleep, and another 
to look at the torment of a person dearer to one than life. All 
sufferings endured formerly rose in him anew. Despair, which 
had been set at rest, began again to ery in his soul; the former 
desire to save Lygia at any price seized him anew. Beginning 
with the morning, he had tried to go to the cunicula to be sure 
that she was there ; but the pretorians watched every entrance, 
and orders were so strict that the soldiers, even those whom 
he knew, would not be softened by prayers or gold. It seemed 
to the tribune that uncertainty would kill him before he should 
see the spectacle. Somewhere at the bottom of his heart the 
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hope was still throbbing, that perhaps Lygia was not in the 
amphitheater, that his fears were groundless. At times he 
seized on this hope with all his strength. Ue said in his soul 
that Christ might take her to Himself out of the prison, but 
could not permit her torture in the Circus. Formerly he was 
resigned to the divine will in everything ; now, when repulsed 
from the doors of the cunicula, he returned to his place in the 
amphitheater, and when he learned, from the curious glances 
turned on him, that the most dreadful suppositions might be 
true, he began to implore in his soul with passionateness al- 
most approaching a threat. “Thou canst!” repeated he, 
clenching his fists convulsively, “Thou canst!” - Hitherto he 
had not supposed that that moment when present would be so 
terrible. Now, without clear consciousness of what was hap- 
pening in his mind, he had the feeling that if he should see 
Lygia tortured, his love for God would be turned to hatred, 
and his faith to despair. But he was amazed at the feeling, 
for he feared to offend Christ, whom he was imploring for 
mercy and miracles. He implored no longer for her life; he 
wished merely that she should die before they brought her to 
the arena, and from the abyss of his pain he repeated in spirit : 
‘Do not refuse even this, and 1 will love Thee still more than 
hitherto.” And then his thoughts raged as a sea torn by a 
whirlwind. <A desire for blood and vengeance was roused in 
him. He was seized by a mad wish to rush at Nero and stifle 
him there in presence of all the spectators; but he felt that 
desire to be a new offense against Christ, and a breach of His 
command. ‘To his head flew: at times flashes of hope that 
everything before which his soul was trembling would be turned 
aside by an almighty and merciful hand; but they were 
quenched at once, as if in measureless sorrow that He who 
could destroy that Cireus with one word and save Lygia had 
abandoned her, though she trusted in Him and loved Him with 
all the strength of her pure heart. And he thought, moreover, 
that she was lying there in that dark place, weak, defenseless, 
deserted, abandoned to the whim or disfavor of brutal guards, 
drawing her last breath, perhaps, while he had to wait, help- 
less, in that dreadful amphitheater, without knowing what 
torture . as prepared for her, or what he would witness in a 
moment, Finally, as a man falling over a precipice grasps at 
everything which grows on the edge of it, so did he grasp with 
both hands at the thought that faith of itself could save her 
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That one method remained! Peter had said that faith could 
move the earth to its foundation. 

Hence he rallied; he erushed doubt in himself, he com- 
pressed his whole being into the sentence, “I believe,” and he 
looked for a miracle. 

But as an overdrawn cord may break, so exertion broke him. 
The pallor of death covered his face, and his body relaxed. He 
thought then that his prayer had been heard, for he was dying. 
It seemed to him that Lygia must surely die too, and that 
Christ would take them to Himself in that way. The arena, 
the white togas, the countless spectators, the light of thousands 
of lamps and torches, all vanished from his vision. 

But his weakness did not last long. After a while he roused 
himself, or rather the stamping of the impatient multitude 
roused him. . 

“Thou art ill,” said Petronius; “give command to bear 
thee home.” - 

And without regard to what Cresar would say, he rose to 
support Vinicius and go out with him. His heart was filled 
with pity, and, moreover, he was irritated beyond endurance 
because Ceesar was looking through the emerald at Vinicius, 
studying his pain with satisfaction, to describe it afterwards, 
perhaps, in pathetic strophes, and win the applause of hearers. 

Vinicius shook his head. He might die in that amphi- 
theater, but he could not go out of it. Moreover the spectacle 
might begin any moment. 

In fact, at that very instant almost, the prefect of the city 
waved a red handkerchief, the hinges opposite Cesar’s podium 
creaked, and out of the dark gully came Ursus into the brightly 
lighted arena. 

The giant blinked, dazed evidently by the glitter of the 
arena; then he pushed into the center, gazing around as if to 
see what he had to meet. It was known to all the Augustians 
and to most of the spectators that he was the man who had 
stifled Croton; hence at sight of him a murmur passed along 
every bench. In Rome there was no lack of gladiators larger 
by far than the common measure of man, but Roman eyes had 
never seen the like of Ursus. Cassius, standing in Czsar’s 
podium, seemed puny compared with that Lygian. Senators, 
vestals, Cesar, the Augustians, and the people gazed with the 
delight of experts at his mighty limbs as large as tree trunks, 
at his breast as large as two shields joined together, and hig 
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arms of a Hercules. The murmur rose every instant. Vor 
those multitudes there could be no higher pleasure than to look 
at those muscles in play in the exertion of a struggle. The 
murmur rose to shouts, and eager questions were put: ‘ Where 
do the people live who can produce such a giant?” He stood 
there, in the middle of the amphitheater, naked, more like a 
stone colossus than a man, with a collected expression, and at 
the same time the sad look of a barbarian ; and while surveying 
the empty arena, he gazed wonderingly with his blue childlike 
eyes, now at the spectators, now at Cesar, now at the grating 
of the cunicula, whence, as he thought, his executioners would 
come. . 

At the moment when he stepped into the arena his simple 
heart was beating for the last time with the hope that perhaps 
a cross was waiting for him; but when he saw neither the cross 
nor the hole in which it might be put, he thought that he was 
unworthy of such favor, —that he would find death in another 
way, and surely from wild beasts. He was unarmed, and had 
determined to die as became a confessor of the ‘ Lamb,” peace- 
fully and patiently. Meanwhile he wished to pray once more 
to the Savior; so he knelt on the arena, joined his hands, and 
raised his eyes toward the stars which were glittering in the 
lofty opening of the amphitheater. 

‘That act displeased the crowds. ‘They had had enough of 
those Christians who died like sheep. They understood that 
if the giant would not defend himself the spectacle would be 
a failure. Here and there hisses were heard. Some began te 
ery for scourgers, whose office it was to lash combatants un- 
willing to fight. But soon all had grown silent, for no one 
knew what was waiting for the giant, nor whether he would 
not be ready to struggle when he met death eye to eye. 

In fact, they had not long to wait. Suddenly the shrill 
sound of brazen trumpets was heard, and at that signal a 
grating opposite Czsar’s podium was opened, and into the 
arena rushed, amid shouts of beast keepers, an enormous Ger- 
man aurochs, bearing on his head the aaked body of a woman. 

“Lygia! Lygia!” cried Vinicius. 

Then he seized his hair near the temples, squirmed like a 
man who feels a sharp dart in his body, and began to repeat 
in hoarse accents : ~- 

“T believe! I believe! O Christ, a miracle!” 

And he did not even feel that Petronius covered his head 
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that moment with the toga. It seemed to him that death or 
pain had closed his eyes. He did not look, he did not see. 
The feeling of some awful emptiness possessed him. In his 
head there “remained not a thought; his lips merely repeated, 
as if in madness : —— 

“T believe ! I believe! I believe!” 

This time the amphitheater was silent. The Augustians 
rose in their places, as one man, for in the arena something 
uncommon had happened. That Lygian, obedient and ready 
to die, when he saw his queen on the horns of the wild beast, 
sprang up, as if touched by living fire, and bending forward he 
ran at the raging animal. 

From all breasts a sudden ery of amazement was heard, after 
which came deep silence. 

The Lygian fell on the raging bull in a twinkle, and seized 
him by the horns. 

“Look!” cried Petronius, snatching the toga from the head 
of Vinicius. 

The latter rose and bent back his head; his face was as pale 
as linen, and he looked into the arena with a glassy, vacant 
stare. 

All breasts ceased to breathe. In the amphitheater a fly 
might be heard on the wing. People could not believe their 
own eyes. Since Rome was Rome, no one had seen such a 
spectacle. 

The Lyg gian held the wild beast by the horns. The man’s 
feet sank in the sand to his ankles, his back was bent like a 
drawn bow, his head was hidden between his shoulders, on his 
arms the muscles came out so that the skin almost burst from 
their pressure ; but he had stopped the bull in his tracks. And 
the man and the beast remained so still that the spectators 
thought themselves looking at a picture showing a deed of 
Hercules or Theseus, or a group hewn from stone. But in 
that apparent repose there was a tremendous exertion of two 
struggling forces. ‘The bull sank his feet as well as did the 
man in the sand, and his dark, shaggy body was curved so that 
it seemed a gigantie ball. Which of the two would fail first, 
which would fall first, —that was the question for those spec- 
tators enamored of such struggles; a question which at that 
moment meant more for them than their own fate, than all 
Rome and its lordship over the world. That Lygian was in 
their eyes then a demigod worthy of honor and statues. Cvesar 
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himself stood up as well as others. He and Tigellinus, hearing 
of the man’s strength, had arranged this spectacle purposely, 
and said to each other with a jeer, * Let that slayer of Croton 
kill the bull which we choose for him;” so they looked now 
with amazement at that picture, as if not believing that it could 
be real. 

In the amphitheater were men. who had raised their arms 
and remained in that posture. Sweat covered the faces of 
others, as if they themselves were struggling with the beast. 
In the Circus nothing was heard save the sound of flame in 
the lamps, and the crackle of bits of coal as they dropped from 
the torches. ‘Their voices died on the lips of the spectators, 
but their hearts were beating in their breasts as if to split 
them. It seemed to all that the struggle was lasting for ages. 
But the man and the beast continued on in their monstrous 
exertion; one might have said that they were planted in the 
earth. 

Meanwhile a dull roar resembling a groan was heard from 
the arena, after which a brief shout was wrested from every 
breast, and again there was silence. People thought themselves 
dreaming, till the enormous head of the bull began to turn in 
the iron hands of the barbarian. ‘The face, neck, and arms of 
the Lygian grew purple; his back bent still more. It was 
clear that he was rallying the remnant of his superhuman 
strength, but that he could not last long. 

Duller and duller, hoarser and hoarser, more and more pain- 
ful grew the groan of the bull as it mingled with the whistling 
breath from the breast of the giant. The head of the beast 
turned more and more, and from his jaws crept forth a long, 
foaming tongue. 

A moment more, and to the ears of spectators sitting nearer 
came as it were the crack of breaking bones; then the beast 
rolled on the earth with his neck twisted in death. 

The giant removed in a twinkle the ropes from the horns of 
the bull and, raising the maiden, began to breathe hurriedly. 
His face became pale, his hair stuck together from sweat, his 
shoulders and arms seemed flooded with water. ‘or a moment 
he stood as if only half conscious ; then he raised his eyes and 
looked at the spectators. 

The amphitheater had gone wild. 

The walls of the building were trembling from the roar of 
tens of thousands of people. Since the beginning of spectacles 
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there was no memory of such excitement. Those who were 
sitting on the highest rows came down, crowding in the pas- 
sages between benches to look more nearly at the strong man. 
Everywhere were heard cries for mercy, passionate and per- 
sistent, which soon turned into one unbroken thunder. That 
giant had become dear to those people enamored of physical 
strength; he was the first personage in Rome. 

He understood that the multitude were striving to grant 
him his life and restore him his freedom, but clearly his thought 
was not on himself alone. He looked around awhile; then ap- 
proached Ceesar’s podium, and holding the body of the maiden on 
his outstretched arms, raised his eyes with entreaty, as if to say, 

“Have mercy on her! Save the maiden. I did that for 
her sake!” 

The spectators understood perfectly what he wanted. At 
sight of the unconscious maiden, who near the enormous Lygian 
seemed a child, emotion seized the multitude of knights and 
senators. Her slender form, as white as if chiseled from 
alabaster, her fainting, the dreadful danger from which the 
giant had freed her, and finally her beauty and attachment, had 
moved every heart. Some thought the man a father begging 
mercy for his child. Pity burst forth suddenly, like a flame. 
They had had blood, death, and torture in sufficiency. Voices 
choked with tears began to entreat merey for both. 

Meanwhile Ursus, holding the girl in his arms, moved around 
the arena, and with his eyes and with motions begged her life 
for her. Now Vinicius started up from his seat, sprang over 
the barrier which separated the front places from the arena, and, 
running to Lygia, covered her naked body with his toga. 

Then he tore apart the tunic on his breast, laid bare the 
scars left by wounds received in the Armenian war, and 
stretched out his hands to the audience. 

At this the enthusiasm of the multitude passed everything 
seen in a circus before. The crowd stamped and howled. 
Voices calling for merey grew simply terrible. People not 
only took the part of the athlete, but rose in defense of the 
soldier, the maiden, their love. Thousands of spectators turned 
to Cesar with flashes of anger in their eyes and with clinched 
fists. 

Sut Cesar halted and hesitated. Against Vinicius he had 
no hatred, indeed, and the death of Lygia did not concern him ; 
but he preferred to see the body of the maiden rent by the 
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horns of the bull or torn by the claws of beasts. And now the 
people wanted to reb him. Hence anger appeared on his bloated 
face. Self-love also would not let him yield to the wish of the 
multitude, and still he did not dare to oppose it. 

So he gazed around to see if among the Augustians, at least, 
he could not find fingers turned down in sign of death. But 
Petronius held up his hand, and looked into Nero’s face almost 
challengingly. Vestinius, superstitious but inclined to enthu- 
siasm, a man who feared ghosts but not the living, gave a sign 
for mercy also. So did Scevinus, the Senator; so did Nerva, 
so did Tullius Senecio, so did the famous leader Ostorius 
Scapula, and Antistius, and Piso, and Vetus, and Crispinus, 
and Minucius Thermus, and Pontius Telesinus, and the most 
important of all, one honored by the people, Thrasea. 

In view of this, Caesar took the emerald from his eye with 
an expression of contempt and offense; when Tigellinus, whose 
desire was to spite Petronius, turned to him and said : — 

“ Yield not, divinity ; we have the pretorians.” 

Then Nero turned to the place where command over the 
pretorians was held by the stern Subrius Flavius, hitherto de- 
voted with whole soul to him, and saw something unusual. 
The face of the old tribune was stern, but covered with tears, 
and he was holding his hand up in sign of mercy. 

Now rage began to possess the multitude. Dust rose from 
beneath the stamping feet, and filled the amphitheater. In the 
midst of shouts were heard cries: ‘“Ahenobarbus! matricide! 
incendiary !” 

Nero was alarmed. Romans were absolute lords in the Cir- 
sus. Former Cesars, and especially Caligula, had permitted 
themselves sometimes to act against the will of the people ; 
this, however, called forth disturbance always, going sometimes 
to bloodshed. But Nero was in a different position. First, as 
a comedian and a singer he needed the people’s favor; second, 
he wanted it on his side against the Senate and the patricians, 
and especially after the burning of Rome he strove by all means 
to win it, and to turn their anger against the Christians. He 
understood, besides, that to oppose longer was simply danger- 
ous. A disturbance begun in the Circus might seize the whole 
city, and have results incalculable. 

He looked once more at Subrius Flavius, at Scevinus the 
centurion, a relative of the Senator, at the soldiers ; and seeing 
everywhere frowning brows, excited faces, and eyes fixed ov 
him, he gave the sign for merey 
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SATIRES OF PERSIUS. 
(Translation of William Gifford.) 


[Auxus Persrus Fiaccus was born at Volaterre, a.p. 34; at six he lost his 
father, and gaining a stepfather shortly, lost him also, At twelve he was 
taken to Rome, and superbly educated there ; one of his teachers was the great 
Stoic Annus Cornutus, and he was for ten years the close friend of the noble 
Thrasea Peetus—of whose still more famous wife Arria he was a relative —and 
of Helvidius Priscus. He died «.p. 62, at twenty-eight, having apparently lived 
quietly without public interests, in the family circle of his mother, sister, and 
aunt. His virtuous and modest life had a better foundation than delicate 
health ; he inspired wide and warm affection for his mingled charm and recti- 
tude. He left six satires as his literary products, which yet rank him high in 
Roman literature — largely, it is true, on ethical grounds. ] 


Satire II. 
To Plotius Macrinus ; on his Birthday. 


Heautu to my friend! and while my vows I pay, 
O mark, Macrinus, this auspicious day, 
Which, to your sum of years already flown, 
Adds yet another — with a whiter stone. 
Indulge your Genius, drench in wine your cares: — 
1.8 not yours, with mercenary prayers 
To ask of Heaven what you would die with shame, 
Unless you drew the gods aside, to name; 
While other great ones stand, with downcast eyes, 
And with a silent censer tempt the skies ! — 
Hard, hard the task, from the low, muttered prayer, 
To free the fanes; or find one suppliant there, 
Who dares to ask but what his state requires, 
And live to heaven and earth with known desires! 
Sound sense, integrity, a conscience clear, 
Are begged aloud, that all at hand may hear: 
But prayers like these (half whispered, half swpprest) 
The tongue scarce hazards from the conscious breast: 


O that Icould my rich old uncle see, 

In funeral pomp ! —- O that some deity 

To pots of buried gold would quide my share! 
O that my ward, whom T succeed as hetr, 

Were once at rest! poor child, he lives in pain, 
And death to him must be accounted gain. — 
By wedlock, thrice has Nerius swelled his store, 
And now —is he a widower once more! 
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These blessings, with due sanctity, to crave, 
Once, twice, and thrice in Tiber’s eddying wave 
He dips each morn, and bids the stream convey 
The gathered evils of the night, away! 

One question, friend: — an easy one, in fine — 
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What are thy thoughts of Jove? My thoughts! Yes, thine. 


Wouldst thou prefer him to the herd of Rome ? 
To any individual ? — But, to whom ? 

To Staius, for example. Heavens! a pause? 
Which of the two would best dispense the laws ? 


Best shield the unfriended orphan? Good! Now move 


The suit to Stains, late preferred to Jove: — 


“O Jove, good Jove!” he cries, o’erwhelmed with shame, 


And must not Jove himself, O Jove! exclaim ? 

Or dost thou think the impious wish forgiven, 
Because, when thunder shakes the vault of heaven, 
The bolt innoxious flies o’er thee and thine, 

To rend the forest oak and mountain pine ? 

— Because, yet livid from the lightning’s scath, 
Thy smouldering corpse (a monument of wrath) 
Lies in no blasted grove, for public care 

To expiate with sacrifice and prayer; 

Must, therefore, Jove, unsceptered and unfeared, 
Give to thy ruder mirth his foolish beard ? 

What bribe hast thou to win the Powers divine, 
Thus, to thy nod? The lungs and lights of swine. 

Lo! from his little crib, the grandam hoar, 

Or aunt, well versed in superstitious lore, 
Snatches the babe; in lustral spittle dips 

Her middle finger, and anoints his lips 

And forehead : —“ Charms of potency,” she cries, 
“To break the influence of evil eyes!” 

The spell complete, she dandles high in air 

Her starveling Hope; and breathes a humble prayer, 
That heaven would only tender to his hands 

All Crassus’ houses, all Licinius’ lands ! — 

“Let every gazer by his charms be won, 

And kings and queens aspire to call him son: 
Contending virgins fly his smiles to meet, 

And roses spring where’er he sets his feet !*” 

Insane of soul — But I, O Jove, am free. 

Thou knowest, I trust no nurse with prayers for me: 
In mercy, then, reject each fond demand, 
Though, robed in white, she at thy altar stand. 
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This begs for nerves to pain and sickness steeled, 
A frame of body that shall slowly yield 
To late old age: —’Tis well, enjoy thy wish. 

But the huge platter, and high-seasoned dish, 
Day after day the willing gods withstand, 
And dash the blessing from their opening hand. 

That sues for wealth: the laboring ox is slain, 
And frequent victims woo the “ god of gain.” 

“O crown my hearth with plenty and with peace, 
And give my flocks and herds a large increase!” —- 
Madman! how can he, when, from day to day, 

Steer after steer in offerings melts away ? — 

Still he persists; and still new hopes arise, 

With harslet and with tripe, to storm the skies. 
“Now swell my harvests! now my fields! now, now, 
It comes — it comes — auspicious to my vow!” 
While thus, poor wretch, he hangs ’twixt hope and fear, 
He starts, in dreadful certainty, to hear 

His chest reverberate the hollow groan 

Of his last piece, to find itself alone! 

If from my sideboard I should bid you take 
Goblets of gold or silver, you would shake 
With eager rapture; drops of joy would start, 

And your left breast scarce hold your fluttering heart 
Hence, you presume the gods are bought and sold; 
And overlay their busts with captured gold. 

For, of the brazen brotherhood, the Power 

Who sends you dreams, at morning’s truer hour, 

Most purged from phlegm, enjoys your best regards, 
And a gold beard his prescient skill rewards! 

Now, from the temples, Gop has chased the plain 
And frugal ware of Numa’s pious reign ; 

The ritual pots of brass are seen no more, 
And Vesta’s pitchers blaze in burnished ore. 

O groveling souls! and void of things divine! 
Why bring our passions to the Immortals’ shrine, 
And judge, from what this CARNAL sENsE delights, 
Of what is pleasing in their purer sights ? — 

Tuts, the Calabrian fleece with purple soils, 
And mingtes cassia with our native oils; 
Tears from the rocky conch its pearly store, 
And strains the metal from the glowing ore. 
This, this, indeed, is vicious; yet it tends 

To gladden life, perhaps; and boasts its ends; 
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But you, ye priests, (for, sure, ye can,) unfold — 
In heavenly things, what. boots that pomp of gold ? 
No more, in truth, than dolls to Venus paid, 
(The toys of childhood,) by the riper maid! 

No; let me bring the Lumortals, what the race 
Of great Messala, now depraved and base, 
On their huge charger, cannot; — bring a mind, 
Where legal and where moral sense are joined 
With the pure essence; holy thoughts, that dwell 
In the soul’s most retired and sacred cell; 
A bosom dyed in honov’s noblest grain, 
Deep-dyed : — with these let me approach the fane, 
And Heaven will hear the humble prayer I make, 
Though all my offering be a barley eake. 


SATIRE VI. 
TO CHSIUS BASSUS. 


Say, have the wintry storms, which round us beat, 
Chased thee, my Bassus, to thy Sabine seat ? 
Does music there thy sacred leisure fill, 
While the strings quicken to thy manly quill ? — 
O skilled, in matchless numbers, to disclose 
How first from Night this fair creation rose ; 
And kindling, as the lofty themes inspire, 
To smite, with daring hand, the Latian lyre! 
Anon, with youth and youth’s delights to toy, 
And give the dancing chords to love and joy ; 
Or wake, with moral touch, to accents sage, 
And hyimn the heroes of a nobler age! 
To me, while tempests howl and billows rise, 
Liguria’s coast a warm retreat supphes, 
Where the huge cliffs an ample front display, 
And deep within, recedes the sheltering bay. 
The Port of Luna, friends, is worth your note —~ 
So, in his sober moments, Ennius wrote, 
When, all his dreams of transmigration past, 
He found himself plain Quintus at the last! 
Here to repose I give the cheerful day, 
Careless of what the vulgar think or say ; 
Or what the South, from Afric’s burning air, 
Unfriendly to the fold, may haply bear: 
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And careless still, though richer herbage crown 
My neighbors’ fields, or heavier crops embrown. 
Nor, Bassus, though capricious Fortune grace 
Thus with her smiles a lowbred, lowborn race, 
Will e’er thy friend, for that, let Envy plow 

One careful furrow on his open brow ; 

Give crooked age upon his youth to steal, 

Defraud his table of one generous meal ; 

Or, stooping o’er the dregs of mother wine, 

Touch, with suspicious nose, the sacred sign. 

But inclinations vary : — and the Power 
That beams, ascendant, on the natal hour, 

Even Twins produces of discordant souls, 
And tempers wide asunder as the poles. 

The one on birthdays, and on those alone, 

Prepares (but with a forecast all his own) 

On tunny-pickle, from the shops, to dine, 

And dips his withered pot-herbs in the brine; 
Trembles the pepper from his hands to trust, 
And sprinkles, grain by grain, the sacred dust. 
The other, large of soul, exhausts his hoard, 
While yet a stripling, at the festive board. 

To use my fortune, Bassus, I intend: 

Nor, therefore, deem me so profuse, my friend, 
So prodigally vain, as to afford 

The costly turbot for my freedmen’s board ; 

Or so expert in flavors, as to show 

How, by the relish, thrush from thrush I know. 

“Live to your means ” —’tis wisdom’s voice you hear — 
And freely grind the produce of the year: 

What scruples check you? Ply the hoe and spade, 
And 15! another erop is in the blade: 

True; but the claims of duty caution crave. 
A friend, scarce rescued from the Ionian wave, 
Grasps a projecting rock, while in the deep 
His treasures, with his prayers, unheeded sleep: 
I see him stretched, desponding, on the ground, 
His tutelary gods all wrecked around, 

His bark dispersed in fragments o’er the tide, 
And sea-mews sporting on the ruins wide. 

Sell, then, a pittance (‘tis my prompt advice) 
Of this your land, and send your friend the price 
Lest, with a pictured storm, forlorn and poor, 
He ask cheap charity from door to door. 
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“ But then, my angry heir, displeased to find 
His prospects lessened by an act so kind, 
May slight my obsequies; and, in Sonia 
Give my cold ashes to a scentless urn; 
Reckless what vapid drugs he flings thereon, 
Adulterate cassia, or dead cinnamon ! — 
Can I (bethink in time) my means impair, 
And with impunity provoke my heir? 
— Here Bestius rails — “A plague on Greece,” he cries. 
“And all her pedants ! — there the evil lies; 
For since their mawkish, their enervate lore, 
With dates and pepper, cursed our luckless shore, 
Luxury has tainted all; and plowmen spoil 
Their wholesome barley- broth with luscious oil.” 
Heavens! can you stretch (to fears like these a slave) 
Your fond solicitude beyond the grave ? 
Away !— But thou, my heir, whoe’er thou art, 
Step from the crowd, and let us talk apart. 
Hearest thou the news? Cesar has won the day, 
(So, froni the camp, his laureled missives say,) 
And Germany is ours! The city wakes, 
And from her altars the cold ashes shakes. — 
Lo! from the imperial spoils, Czesonia brings 
Arms, and the martial robes of conquered kings, 
To deck the temples; while, on either hand, 
Chariots of war and bulky captives stand 
In long array. I, too, my joy to prove, 
Will to the emperor’s Genius, and to Jove, 
Devote, in gratitude for deeds so rare, 
Two hundred well-matched fencers, pair by pair. 
Who blames — who ventures to forbid me? You? 
Woe to your future prospects ! if you do. 
— And, sir, not this alone; for I have vowed 
A supplemental largess to the crowd, 
Of corn and oil. What! muttering still? draw near 
And speak aloud, for once, that I may hear. 
“My means are not so low that I should care 
For that poor pittance you may leave your heir.” 
Just as you please: but were I, sir, bereft 
Of all my kin; no aunt, no uncle left; 
No nephew, niece; were all my cousins gone, 
And all my cousins’ cousins, every one, 
Aricia soon some Manius sion la supply, 
Well pleased to take that “pittance,” when I die. 
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“Manius! a beggar of the first degree, 
A son of earth, your heir!” Nay, question me, 
Ask who my grandsire’s sire? I know not well, 
And yet, on recollection, I might tell ; 
But urge me one step further — I am mute; 
A son of earth, like Manius, past dispute. 
Thus his descent and mine are equal proved, 
And we at last are cousins, though removed. 
But why should you, who stil! before me run, 
Require my torch ere yet the race be won ? 
Think me your Mercury: Lo! here I stand, 
As painters represent him, purse in hand: 
Will you, or not, the proffered boon receive, 
And take, with thankfulness, whate’er I leave ? 
Something, ycu murmur, of the heap is spent. 
True: as occasion called it freely went; 
In life ’twas mine: but death your chance secures, 
And what remains, or more or less, is yours. 
Of Tadius’ legacy no questions raise, 
Nor turn upon me with a grandsire-phrase, 
“Tive on the interest of your fortune, boy 5 
To touch the principal is to destroy.” 
“ What, after all, may I expect to have ?” 
vxpect !— Pour oil upon my viands, slave, 
Pour with unsparing hand! shall my best cheer 
On high and solemn days be the singed ear 
Of some tough, smoke-dried hog, with nettles drest ; 
That your descendant, while in earth I rest, 
May gorge on dainties, and, when lust excites, 
Give to patrician beds his wasteful nights ? 
Shali 1, a napless figure, pale and thin, 
Glide by, transparent, in a parchment skin, t 
That he may strut with more than priestly pride, 
And swag his portly paunch from side to side ? 
Go, truck your soul for gain! buy, seil, exchange ; 
From pole to pole in quest of profit range. 
Let none more shrewdly play the factor’s part; 
None bring his slaves more timely to the mart; 
Puff them with happier skill, as caged they stand, 
Or clap their well-fed sides with nicer hand. 
Double your fortune — treble it — yet more — 
*Tis four, six, tenfold what it was before: 
O bound the heap. You, whe could yours confine, 
Tell me, Chrysippus, how to limit mine! 
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A SELF-MADE MAN, 
By PETRONIUS ARBITER. 
(Frem ‘* Trimaichio’s Banquet,’* in the * Satur **) 


(Perronius ‘Arbiter’? (of mainers or literary taste) is absolutely unknown 
as @ personality by any direct evidence; but indirect evidence of a strong kind 
identifies him with a C. Petronius (called by Pliny the Elder “'l’, Petronius ’”) 
put to death by Nero for conspiracy: a dashing, artistic profligate and dandy, 
the model for ail the ‘bloods’? of his time, who, when Nero ordered him to 
commit suicide, held a gay banquet as his farewell, broke a beautiful vase the 
emperor was supposed to covet, wrote and sent to Nero a list and denuncgiation 
of his crimes, and then opened his veins. ‘The ‘+ Saturee,’’ believed to be his, 
is exactly of the type of ‘* Gil Blas,’’ for whose prototypes it furnished the model ; 
the adventures of a young fellow without morals, seeking his fortune, used as a 
thread for humorous description of the seamy side of contemporary life. It is 
thus the father of the picaresque novel. There are gaps even in the fragment 
of is we possess, which have been conjecturally filled. } 


Ir was now the third day, specified in the invitation we 
had received to Trimalchio’s banquet; but as we had received 
some wounds, we thought it more advisable to abscond than 
to remain where we were. ‘Therefore we hurried to our inn, 
went to bed, and, as sur wounds were trifling, we dressed them 
with wiae and oil. ji 

One of our rogues, however, had been left on the ground, 
and we were afraid of a discovery. While then we were 
anxiously pondering how to get out of this scrape, we were 
startled by the sudden entrance of Agamemnon’s servant. 
“ What,” said he, “do you not know who gives an entertain- 
ment to-day? It is Trimalchio, a most sumptuous man; he 
has a timepiece in his banqueting room, and a trumpeter on 
purpose to let him know, from time to time, how much of his 
span of life has gone by.” So we dressed in haste, forgetting 
all our troubles, and told Giton, who had hitherto very will- 
ingly acted the part of a servant, to follow us to the bath. . . . 

It would have taker too long to note every particular ; 
so we entered the bath, and from the sweating room we passed 
at once, all reeking, into the chillmg room. As for Trimal- 
chio, after being sluiced with perfumes he was rubbed dry, not 
with towels, but with blankets of the softest and finest wool. 
Meanwhile three bath doctors were drinking Falernian in his 
presence; and as they brawled and spilled a good deal, Tri- 
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malchic told them it was the same wine he drank himself. 
Then they wrapped him in a scarlet mohair mantle, and put 
him into a litter, preceded by four richly bedizened footmen 
and a wheeled chair, in which sat his favorite, a withered, 
blear-eyed eunuch, uglier than his master. As Trimalchio 
was borne along, a musician walked beside him with two 
very small flutes, and, bending forward as if to whisper in his 
ear, he kept playing all the way. - Satiated with wonder, we 
followed, and arrived with Agamemnon at the gaté, on one of 
the pillars of which hung a tablet with this inscription :— 


ANY SLAVE 
WHO SHALL GO OUT OF DOORS. WITHOUT IIS MASTER’S LEAVE, 
SHALL RECEIVE 
ONE HUNDRED LASHES. 


At the entrance ‘stood the porter dressed in green, with a 
cherry-colored sash, and engaged in picking peas in a silver 
dish ; and over the door, in a golden cage, hung a party-colored 
magpie, who saluted the company as they entered. But, while 
I was staring open-mouthed at all I saw before, I had like to 
have fallen backwards, and broken my legs. For to the left 
as we entered, not far from the porter’s lodge, an enormous 
chained dog was painted on the wall, with an inscription over 
it in capital letters :-— 


BEWARE OF THE DOG. 


My companions laughed heartily ; but my fright was soon 
over, and I continued to examine ali the frescoes on the wall. 
There was a market of slaves with labels hung from their 
necks; and Trimalchio himself, with long hair, a caduceus 
in‘his hand, and led by Minerva, was making his entry inte 
Rome. In another place was shown how he had learned to 
keep accounts, and how he had come to be made steward; and 
the painter, like an exaet man, had been careful to explain 
everything by legends. At the end of the portico Mereury 
was lifting up the hero by the chin, and placing him aloft on 
a tribunal. Fortune stood by with her cornucopia, and the 
three Fates spinning a golden thread. 

I noticed also in the portico a troop of running footmen 
exercising under the directions of a master. I saw besides a 
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large console in a corner, and in it a shrine, in which were 
deposited Lares of silver, a marble Venus, and a golden casket, 
no small one either, in which, they told us, were preserved 
the first shavings of Trimalchio’s beard. 

I asked the hall keeper what were the paintings in the 
middle of the portico. ‘The Iliad and Odyssey, he replied, 
and the combats of gladiators given under Leenas. 

We had no time to examine further, being now arrived at 
the banqueting hall, at the entrance of which sat the steward, 
receiving accounts. But what struck me most was to see the 
doorposts adorned with rods and axes, resting, as it were, on 
the brazen prow of a ship, whereon was inscribed : — 


TO GAIUS POMPEIUS TRIMALCHIO, 
AN AUGUSTAL SEVIR, 
CINNAMUS HIS STEWARD. 


Below this inscription a lamp with two branches was sus- 
pended from the ceiling, and two tablets were fixed, one ov 
either side of the door. One of these, if I remember rightly, 
bore this inscription :— 


ON THE THIRTIETH AND THIRTY-FIRST DAY OF DECEMBER 
OUR PATRON GAIUS SUPS ABROAD. 


On the other was represented the course of the moon and the 
seven stars; and what days were lucky, what unlucky, with 
an embossed stud to distinguish the one from the other. .. . 

A magnificent first course was served up, for we were 
all reclined except Trimalchio, for whom, after a new fashion, 
the chief place was reserved. On the table stood an ass in 
Corinthian metal, with two panniers containing olives, white 
on one side, black on the other; and flanked by two silver 
dishes, on the borders of which was engraved Trimalchio’s 
name, with the weight of metal in each. There were also 
little salvers in the shape of bridges, on which were laid dor- 
mice, strewed over with honey and poppy seed; and smoking 
hot sansages on a silver gridiron, beneath which, by way ot 
black and live coals, lay damsons and pomegranate grains. 

We were in the midst of these dainties when Trimalchio 
himself was ushered in with a flourish of music, and was bol- 
stered up on his couch with a number of little pillows, which 
vet some indiscreet persons among us a-laughing. And wel} 
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they might, for his shaven pate poked out of a scarlet man. 
tle which loaded his neck, and over the mantle he had put a 
napkin adorned with a laticlave, with fringes that hung on 
either side. He had also a large gilded ring on the little finger 
of his left hand, and on the last joint of the finger next it 
smaller ring that seemed of pure gold, but starred with steel. 
Aud to let us see that these were not the whole of his bravery, 
he stripped his right arm, which was adorned with a goldey 
bracelet, and an ivory circle fastened with a glistening plate ot 
gold. 

Picking his teeth with a silver pin, “ My friends,” said he, 
“T had no mind to come yet to table; but lest my absence 
should keep you waiting, I deprived myself of my amusement. 
You will allow me, however, to finish my game.” 

A boy followed him with a draught-board of juniper wood 
and crystal dice; and I noticed one surpassing piece of luxury, 
for instead of black and white pieces he had medals of silver 
and gold. ; 

Meantime, whilst he was sweeping off his adversary’s pieces, 
and we were still engaged with the first course, a machine was 
handed in with a basket on it, in which sat a hen carved of wood, 
her wings lying round and hollowed as if she was brooding. 
The musicians struck up, and two servants began immediately 
to search the straw under the hen, and drawing forth some 
peafowl’s eggs distributed them among the guests. 

At this Trimalchio turned towards us and said, “ My friends, 
IT gave orders that this hen should be set upon peafowl’s eggs ; 
but, by Hercules! I am afraid they are half hatched. How- 
ever, we will try if they are yet eatable.” 

We took our spoons, each of which weighed at least half a 
pound, and began to break our paste eggs. For my part I had 
like to have thrown mine away, for it seemed to me to havea 
chicken in it; but hearing an old guest say, “There must be 
something good in this,” I continued my search, and found a 
fine fat beccafico surrounded with yolk of egg, seasoned with 
pepper. 

Trimatchio having now left off his play, had been helped to 
everything on the table, and announced in a loud voice that if 
any one wished for more honeyed wine he might have it. The 
signal was given by the music, and the first course was removed 
by @ company of singers; but a dish falling in the hurry, a 
servant took it up, which Trimalchio observing, boxed his ears 
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and ordered him to throw it down again; and presently came 
the groom of the chambers with his broom, and swept away the 
silver dish with the rest of the litter. 

Hie was followed immediately by two long-haired Ethiopians, 
with small leather bottles, such as are used for sprinkling the 
arena of the amphitheater; and they poured wine on our hands, 
for no one offered us water. 

The master of the house, having been complimented on this 
piece of elegance, cried out, “Man is a lover of fair play.” 
Then the old fellow gave orders that every man should have his 
own table; and, continued he, “we shall be less incommoded 
by heat when we are no longer crowded upon by these stinking 
servants.” 

At the same time there were brought in glass jars, close 
stopped with plaster, and with labels round their necks on which 
was written, — 


Opimian Falernian, a hundred years old. 


Whilst we were reading the labels, Trimalchio ejaculated, 
“QO dear! O dear! to think that wine should be longer-lived 
than we poor manikins. Well, since it is so, let us e’en drink 
till we can hold no more. There’s life in wine. This is genuine 
Opimian, you may take my word for it. I did not put so good 
on my table yesterday, and I had much more respectable men 
than you to dine with me.” 

So we drank our wine and mightily extolled all the fine 
things set before us; when in came a servant with a silver skel- 
eton, so artfully put together that its joints and backbone turned 
every way. Having cast it a few times on the table, and made 
it assume various postures, Trimalchio cried out: — 


“Vain as vanity we are! 
Swift life’s transient flames decay! 
What this is, we soon shall be; 
Then be merry whilst you may.” 


* x # * % # * 
The table being uncovered to a flourish of music, three white 
hogs were brought in with bells about their necks and muz- 
zled; one of which, the nomenclator told us, was two years old, 


1]t would have been 160 to 170, if really dating from the Consul Opimius. 
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another three, and the third full grown. For my part, I took 
them for tumblers, and imagined the hogs were to perform some 
of those surprising feats practised in the ring; but Trimaichio 
put an end to our surmises. “ Which of these,” said he, “ will 
you have dressed for supper? Cocks and pheasants and such 
bagatelles are jobs for country-bred cooks, but mine are in the 
habit of sending a calf boiled whole to table.” 

Immediately sending for one of his cooks, he ordered him, 
without waiting for our choice, to kill the largest hog; then 
raising his voice, ‘Of what decuria are you?” he asked. 

“Of the fortieth,” replied the slave. 

“Were you bought,” said he, “or born in my house?” 

“ Neither,” said the cook, “ but left you by Pansa’s testament.” 

“See then that this is expeditiously dressed, or I shalf nave 
you turned down into the decuria of the farm servants.” 

And with this cogent admonition away went the cook with 
his charge to the kitchen. 

Then smoothing the sternness of his countenance, Trimal- 
chio turned to us and asked if we liked our wine. “If not,” 
said he, “it shail be changed; but pray commend it by your 
drinking. By the bounty of the gods I do not buy it, but 
have everything good for the mouth growing on one of my 
manors which I never saw myself, but they tell me it borders 
on Terracina and Tarentum. Iam thinking of adding Sicily 
to my little possessions, so that when I have a mind to pass 
over into Africa I may sail by my own coasts. 

“But pray tell me, Agamemnon, what subject was it you 
declaimed on to-day? For though I do not plead myself, yet 
I have learned the rules for composing an oration. Don’t 
imagine that I have disdained literature; I have three libra- 
ries, one Greek, the others Latin. Tell me, therefore, if you 
love me, the argument of your declamation.” 

Agamemnon began. “A poor man and a rich were at 
enmity —” 

“ What is a poor man?” said Trimalchio, cutting him short. 

“Good, very good indeed,” said Agamemnon ; ‘and then he 
began to unfold I know not what controversy. When he nad 
done, Trimalchio decided the question offhand, in these terms : 
“If the fact is so, it admits of no controversy ; if it is not so, 
there’s an end of the matter.” 

This dilemma having been hailed with applause, he con- 
tinued: “ Pray, my dear friend Agamemnon, do you happen te 
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remember the twelve labors of Hercules, or the story of Ulys- 
ses, how the Cyclops put his thumb out of joint with a switch ? 
I used to read these things in Homer when I was a boy. And 
the Sibyl, you know! I saw her myself at Cume, with my 
own eyes, hanging in a jay; and when the boys asked her, 
‘What would you, Sibyl?’ she answered, ‘I would die.’ ” 

He was still running on when a very large hog was brought 
to table. We all wondered at the expedition which had been 
used, swearing a capon would not have been dressed in the 
time; and what increased our surprise was, that the hog 
appeared to be much larger than the boar which had been 
served up previously. ‘“ What,” cried Trimalchio, looking 
closely at it, “are his guts not taken out? No, by Hercules, 
they are not! Call the cook, call the cook!” 

The cook being brought before us, hung down his head, and 
excused himself, saying he had forgot. “Forgot?” cried Tri- 
malchio; “why, the fellow talks as if it was only a pinch of 
pepper or cummin omitted. Strip him.” 

In a moment the poor cook was stripped and standing be- 
tween two tormentors. We all interceded for him, saying euch 
mistakes will happen occasionally; forgive him. this time, but 
if ever he offends again, not one of us will say a good word for 
him. For my part, I felt mercilessly indignant against him, 
and could not help whispering to Agamemnon: “This must 
certainly be a most careless rascal. Forget to bowel a hog! 
By Hercules ! I would not have forgiven him if he had served 
me so in the dressing of a fish.” 

Trimalchio seemed to think differently, for returning a 
pleasant look, “Come,” said he, ‘you with the short memory, 
let us see if you can bowel him before us.” 

Then the cook, having put on his tunic again, took his 
knife, and with a trembling hand slashed the hog on both sides 
of the belly, and the apertures enlarging under the weight that 
pressed them, out tumbled a load of puddings and sausages. 
All the servants set up a spontaneous shout, and cried Felicity 
to Gaius. The cook too was presented with wine, a silver 
crown, and a drinking cup on a Corinthian salver, which 
Agamemnon narrowly viewing, “I am the only person,” said 
Trimalchio, “who has the true Corinthian vessels. For 
my part, I am _ passionately fond of silver; and have 
several cups of the capacity of an urn, more or less, on which 
is to be seen how Cassandra killed her sons, and the dead boys 
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appear so natural you would take them to be real. Ihave a 
large goblet left by Romulus to my patron, on which is repre- 
sented Deedalus shutting up Niobe in the Trojan horse. Also 
I have the fights of Hermeros and of Petronas on cups, all mas- 
sive; for you must know I would not sell my judgment in 
these things for any money.” 

Here he was interrupted by the fall of a cup which a sery- 
ant let slip out of his hands. Trimalchio looked over his 
shoulder at him, and said, ‘Go and kill yourself instantly, for 
you are careless.” The slave hung his lip and implored par- 
don. ‘What is the use of your beseeching me,” said Trimal- 
chio, “as though I was very hard upon you? I only require 
you to secure yourself from being careless in future.” But at 
last he forgave him at our entreaty ; whereupon the pardoned 
slave ran round the table and cried, “ Out of doors with the 
water, in with the wine!” We all took the jest, but more 
especially Agamemnon, who very well knew in what way to 
earn another invitation. 

Trimalchio, meanwhile, hearing himself commended, drank 
on all the merrier, and being nearly tipsy, ‘* Will none of you,” 
said he, “invite my Fortunata to dance? I assure you she is 
capital at the cordax, no one better.” Then, putting his hands 
to his forehead, he began to imitate Syrus, the comedian, all 
the servants singing out together, * By Jove, well done! well 
done, by Jove!” He would also have stepped out and danced, 
had not Fortunata whispered in his ear, and told him, I sup- 
pose, that such low diversions were unbecoming a man of his 
station, But his humor was most ridiculously unequal; for 
sometimes Fortunata, and sometimes his inclination, got the 
better, and he would certainly have danced, had he not been 
prevented by the entrance of his historiographer, who read 
alovd, as if he were reciting the public records of Rome : — 


“On the seventh of the Calends of July, on Trimalchio’s manor 
at Cume, were born thirty boys and forty girls. Five hundred thou- 
sand bushels of wheat were carried from the threshing-floor to the 
granary; and in his stalls were five hundred oxen who bore the 
yoke. 

“The same day Mithridates, one of his slaves, was crucified for 
cursing the Genius of our patron Gaius. 

“The same day were brought back into the treasury a hun- 
dred thousand sesterces, for which no proper investment could be 
found. 
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“The same day a fire broke owt in Pompey’s Gardens, which 
began in the night, in the house of Nasta, the bailiff.” 


“Eh, what?” cries Trimalchio; “when were Pompey’s 
Gardens bought for me?” 

“Last year,’ replied the historiographer, “and therefore 
they have not yet been brought to aeccount.”’ 

Upon this Trimalchio flew inte a rage: “And whatever 
lands shall be purchased for me in future,” said he, “if I hear 
nothing of them within six months, let them never be carried 
to my account.” 

Then were read the orders of his ediles, and the wills of 
his foresters, who with great eulogiums made Trimalchio their 
heir. ‘The names of his bailiffs were also recited; how his 
cursitor had repudiated his freedwoman for having caught her 
in bed with the bath keeper, how his chamberlain had been 
banished to Baie ; his steward indicted ; and judgment given 
in the dispute between his grooms of the chamber. .. . 

We all fell into a moralizing strain of talk on the precarious 
nature of human affairs. ‘“ You are right,” said Trimalehio ; 
“nor must an accident like this be allowed to pass without an 
impromptu.” He called immediately for tablets, and without 
much racking his brains, read to us the following lines : — 


“Things fall out crosswise very oft, 
When least we think it; for aloft 
Sits Fortune, ruling our affairs; 

So let us drink and drown our cares.” 


This epigram gave rise to a conversation about poets, and 
for a long while the highest encomiums were bestowed on 
Morsinus: the tragic writer, until ‘Trimalchio, turning to Aga- 
memunon, said, “ Pray, master, what think you is the difference 
between Cicero and Publius? In my opinion the former was 
the more eloquent of the two, the latter the more genteel. 
W hat, for instance, can be better said than this ? — 


“ ¢ Degenerate Rome grows weak through luxury ; 
To please her appetite crammed peacocks die ; 
For her their plumed Assyrian gold they spread ; 
Capons and guinea fowls for her are fed ; 

The stork itself, dear, kindly, long-legged thing, 
Shunner of winter, herald of the spring, 
Castanet-playing bird, poor foreign guest, 

New in the cruel cauldron makes its nest. 
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Why have the Indian pearls such valued charms? 
To deck the wife for some adulterer’s arms ? 
Why prize you the carbuncle’s mineral fire, 

Or green pellucid emeralds so desire, 

Unless to star your wanton females’ pride ? 
Virtue’s the only jewel for a bride. 

Should wives to all the world their beauties bare, 
Clad in gauze mists, in robes of textured air?’ 


“But what think you now,” he continued, “is the most 
difficult calling, next to that of letters? I think it is the phy- 
sician’s, or the money-changer’s: the physician’s, because he 
knows what we poor bodies have got in our very insides, and 
when the fever fit will come upon us (though, by the way, I 
hate them like poison, for they are always physicking me); 
and the money-changer’s, because he can spy out a piece of 
bronze through the silver that plates it. 

“Of dumb brutes the ox and the sheep are the most labori- 
ous; to oxen we are indebted for the bread we eat, and to 
sheep for the wool that makes us so fine. Only think what a 
shame it is that any one should eat mutton and wear a tunic! 
As for bees, I take them to be divine creatures, for they spit 
up honey, though people do say they fetch it from Jove. That 
is why they sting, too, for there is no sweet without its 
SOUr Gms game 

The troops presently entered, rattling their spears and 
shields. ‘Trimalchio himself sat up on his couch, and whilst 
the Homerists were carrying on a dialogue in the usual pom- 
pous manner, he read aloud from a Latin book. Presently, dur- 
ing an interval of silence, he said, ‘*Do you know what is the 
story they are acting ? 

‘“ Diomede and Ganymede were two brothers, and Helen was 
their sister. Agamemnon carried her off, and palmed a hind 
on Diana in her stead. So Homer tells us how the Trojans 
and ‘Tarentines fought together; but Agamemnon conquered, 
and married his daughter Iphigenia to Achilles, whereupon 
Ajax went mad, and “will presently explain the argument to 
you.” 

When Trimalchio had done speaking, the great Homerists 
gave a great shout, and a boiled calf was ‘brought j in on a huge 
dish, vith a helmet on its head, amid a great bustle of servants 
running to and fro. Ajax followed with his drawn sword, and 
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brandishing it like a madman, slashed right and left at the calf, 
picked up the pieces on the point of his blade, and presented 
them to the astonished guests. 

We had not much time to admire a device so finely con- 
ceived and executed; for on a sudden the ceiling began to 
crack, and the whole room trembled. I jumped up in great 
alarm, fearing some tumbler might fall on my head; and the 
rest of the company looked up in no less astonishment to see 
what new wonder was sent down to us from the sky. And 
behold you, in a moment the beams of the ceiling opened, and 
from the dome above descended a great circle, hung all round 
with golden crowns, and alabaster pots filled with perfumes. 
Being invited to help ourselves to these presents, we cast our 
eyes down on the table, which was already covered with a 
fresh service of sweetmeats, among which stood an image of 
Priapus in pastry, supporting on his ample bosom apples of all 
sorts, and clusters of grapes in the usual way... . 

We should never have seen the last of these insufferable 
stupidities, but for the arrival of the last course, consisting, in 
the first place, of thrushes in pastry stuffed with raisins and 
nuts. Then came quinces stuck over with prickles to resemble 
sea urchins. All this would have been tolerable but for an- 
other dish, so monstrously revolting that we would rather have 
perished of hunger than have touched it. At first we took it 
for a fat goose surrounded by fish and fowl of all sorts, until 
Trimalchio said, “‘ Everything you see there is made out of one 
body.” 

I, being a man of great sagacity, immediately guessed what 
it might be, and whispered Agamemnon, “J shall be much sur- 
prised if all this is not made out of excrements, or at least of 
mud; I have seen such a fictitious banquet at Rome during the 
Saturnalia.” 

I had scarce done speaking when Trimalchio resumed : “So 
may I grow bigger in fortune, not in body, as my cook has 
made all this out of a hog. A more valuable fellow it would 
be impossible to find. Only say the word, he will make you a 
fish out of the belly, a wood pigeon out of the lard, a turtle- 
dove out of the gammon, and a hen out of the shoulder; and 
therefore he has received a very fine name, a conception of my 
own, for we call him Dedalus; and because he is a good fellow, 
I brought him from Rome a present of knives of Noric steel.” 
And immediately he had the knives brought in, turned them 
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over and admired them, and was even so obliging as to allow 
us to try their edges on our cheeks. 

Just then in rushed two servants who seemed as if they had 
quarreled at the fountain; at any rate they had pitchers still 
hanging from yokes on their shoulders. When ‘Trimalchio 

gave his decision upon the point in dispute, neither would 

abide by his sentence, but each broke the other’s pitcher with 
a stick. Amazed at the insolence of the drunken varlets, we 
stared with all our eyes at the combat, and saw oysters and 
seallops falling from the broken pitchers; and these were 
gathered up by aservant and carried round in a charger to the 
guests. 

These elegant devices were matched by the ingenious cook, 
who brought in snails upon a silver gridiron, singing all the 
while in a eracked and horribly unpleasant voice. I am 
ashamed to relate what followed, it was such an unheard-of 
luxury. Long-haired boys brought in a rich perfume in a 
silver basin, with which they anointed our feet, having first 
bound them and our thighs and ankles with garlands of flowers. 
They also perfumed the wine vessels with the same ointment, 
and poured some of it melted into the lamps. 

Fortunata had by this time taken it into her head to dance, 
and Scintilla was making more noise with her hands than with 
her tongue, when ‘Trimalchio said, ‘*I give you leave to come 
to the table, Philargyrus, and you, Carrio, though you are a 
champion of the green, and bid your bedfellow, Minophila, do 
the same.” 

In short, we were almost thrust off our couches, such was 
the throng of servants that suddenly invaded the room; and 
who should be placed above me but the ingenious cook who 
had made a goose out of a pig, all stinking of pickle and 
sauces? Nor was it enough for in to recline at table, but he 
must immediately begin to imitate Ephesus the tragedian ; 
after which he offered his master a bet that at the next chariot 
races the green would win. 

“ My friends,” cried ‘Trimalchio, delighted at this challenge, 
“slaves, too, are men; they have sucked the same milk as we, 
though an ill fate has borne them down; however, without 
prejudice to myself, mine shall soon drink the water of the 
free. Ina word, I enfranchise them all by my last will and 
testament. 


"Po Philargyrus I Jeave, moreover, a farm and his bed- 
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fellow ; to Carrio a block of houses, a twentieth, and a bed and 
bedding complete. As for my dear Fortunata, I make her my 
residuary legatee, and commend her to all my friends; and al! 
this [ publicly declare, to the end that my family may love me 
as well now as they will when I am dead.” 

All the servants were loud in their expressions of gratitude 
to so good a master, when Trimalchio, no longer in the sportive 
mood, called for the copy of his will, and read it aloud from 
beginning to end, amid the sighs and sobs of the whole house- 
hold. Then turning to Habinnas, “Tell me, my dear friend,” 
he said, “are you building my monument as I directed? I 
earnestly entreat that at the feet of my statue you represent 
my little bitch, with garlands and boxes of perfumes, and all 
the fights of Petronas, that with your good help I may live 
after I am dead. Be sure, too, that it have a hundred feet 
frontage, and a depth of two hundred; for I desire that there 
be all sorts of fruit trees round my ashes, and vines in abun- 
dance; since it is a great mistake to adorn houses for the 
living, and to bestow no care on those in which we must 
dwell so long. ‘Therefore, above all things, I will have this 
inscription : — 


THIS MONUMENT SHALL NOT DESCEND TO MY HEIR. 


“¢ Moreover, I will take care to provide by my will that my 
mortal remains receive no insult; for I will appoint one 
of my freedmen custodian of my tomb, that the rabble may 
not come and drop their wax about it. I beg too that you 
will carve the ships under full sail, and myself in my senato- 
rial robes sitting on the tribunal, with five gold rings on my 
fingers, and throwing money out of a bag among the people; 
for you know I gave a public banquet and two gold denarii to 
every guest. Let there be shown, if it so please you, a ban- 
queting hall; and let all the people be seen enjoying them- 
selves to their hearts’ content. On my right hand place my 
Fortunata’s statue, holding a dove, and leading a little bitch in 
a string; also my Cicaro; also some large jars, close stopped, 
that the wine may not run out; but you may sculpture one of 
them as broken, and a boy crying over it; in the middle a 
horologe, that whoever wants to see what time of day it is, 
must, will he nill he, read my name. As for the epitaph, 
examine this carefully, and see if you ‘Meee Tae wall (lo) —— 
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©. POMPEIUS TRIMALCHIO, ANOTHER MZCENAS, 
RESTS HERE. 

THE RANK OF SEVIR WAS DECREED TO HIM IN HIS ABSENCE. 
THOUGH HE MIGHT HAVE BEEN IN ALL THE DECURI& OF ROME, 
YET HE WOULD NOT. 

PIOUS, BRAVE, LOYAL, 

HE RAISED HIMSELF FROM LITTLE, 

LEFT BEHIND HIM THIRTY MILLIONS OF SESTERCES, 

YET NEVER HEARD A PHILOSOPHER. 

MAYEST THOU PROSPER TOO. 


When he had read this, Trimalchio began to shed a deluge 
of tears; Fortunata wept; Habinnas wept; in fine, all the 
servants, as if they had been invited to a funeral, filled the 
room with their lamentations. Nay, even I myself was begin- 
ning to cry, when ‘Trimalchio exclaimed, “Since, then, we 
know we must die, why do we not make the most of life? If 
you’d be happy, let us fling ourselves into the bath. I will 
take upon myself to say none of you will repent it, for it is as 
hot as an oven.” 

“ Surely, surely, said Habinnas, “of one day to make two, 
I desire nothing better!” and getting up barefoot he followed 
Trimalchio, who led the way in great glee. 

“ What say you?” said I, turning to Ascyltos; “as for me, 
if I see the bath, I shall faint at once.” 

“ Let us assent,” he replied, “and make our escape in the 
bustle when they are going to the bath.” 

T agreed. Giton lead the way through the portico and we 
reached the door, where a chained dog received us with such a 
terrible barking, that Ascyltos fell into the tank. I too, who 
was drunk, and who had been frightened by a painted dog, in 
trying to help him, fell in myself; we were rescued, however, 
by the porter, who quieted the dog, pulled us out, and laid us 
shivering on the dry ground. Giton had found out a very 
clever way to ransom himself from the dog, by throwing every- 
thing we had given him from the dinner to the barking brute, 
whose rage was stilled by this diversion. But when, shaking 
with cold, we asked the porter to let us out, “ You are mis- 
taken,” he said, “if you suppose you can go out the same way 
you came in. No guest is ever let out the same gate; they 
come in at one and go out at another.” 

What could we do in this unfortunate dilemma, prisoners in 
this new kind of labyrinth, and now brought to such a pass as 
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even to wish for the bath? We therefore desired the porter to 
show us the way to it; and throwing off our clothes, which 
Giton spread to dry in the porch, we entered the bath, which 
was narrow and like a cooling cistern. Trimalchio stood up- 
right in it, and not even there could he abstain from his filthy 
boasting; for nothing, he said, was more agreeable than to 
bathe without a crowd, and that the place had once been a 
bake-house. Lassitude compelled him at last to sit down, and 
tempered with the resonance of the bathroom, he opened his 
drunken mouth, turned it up to the ceiling, and began to mur- 
der the songs of Menecrates, as we were told by those who 
understood his jargon. 

Some of the guests were running round the margin holding 
hands, giggling, and making a great uproar; others were try- 
ing to pick up a ring from the floor with their hands tied 
behind them, or kneeling down to bend back and kiss their 
toes. Whilst they were diverting themselves in this way, we 
descended into a hot bath prepared for Trimalchio, after which, 
having got rid of the fumes of our wine, we were conducted 
into another saloon, where Fortunata had set out a splendid 
repast in her own way. Over our heads hung lusters with 
little figures of fishermen in bronze; the tables were of massive 
silver, the cups of gilded pottery; and before us was a wine- 
bag, pouring out its contents in a stream. 

“My friends,” said Trimalchio, “this day a slave of mine 
has cut his first beard. He is a notable and thrifty lad, bar- 
ring mischance. So let us moisten our clay, and make revel 
till daylight.” 

The words were hardly uttered when a covk crew, to the 
great discomfiture of Trimalchio, who immediately ordered 
wine to be thrown under the table, and the lamps to be 
sprinkled with it; besides which he shifted a ring to his right 
hand, and said, “It is not for nothing this trumpeter has 
sounded; for either there is sure to be a fire, or somebody will 
die in the neighborhood. Far from us be the omen! And so 
whoever brings me this prophet of evil shall have a present.” 

In a twinkling a cock was brought in, and Trimalchio 
ordering him to be fricasseed, he was torn up and put into a 
stewpan, by that most accomplished cook who a little before 
had manufactured fowls and fish; and whilst Dedalus was 
making the water boil, Fortunata pounded pepper in a box- 
wood mortar. 
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Having despatched this delicate dish, Trimalchio said to 
the servants, * What, haye not you supped yet? Be off and let 
others take your places”; whereupon in came another set of 
servants, the outgoers crying, “ Farewell, Gaius!” the in- 
comers, “ Hail, Gaius!” And here our mirth began.to be dis- 
turbed; for a good-looking boy coming in with the last set of 
attendants, Trimalchio laid hold of him, and kissed him over 
and over again. Fortunata, that she might be even with her 
husband, and assert her lawful rights, began to load him with 
abuse, calling him a lump of dirt, an infamous man, that would 
not set bounds to his lechery; and she wound up by saying le 
was a dog. . 

Confounded and enraged at this attack, Trimalchio flung 
his cup at the head of Fortunata, who squalled as if her eye 
was knocked out, and clapped her trembling hands to her face. 
Scintilla too was all dismay, and sheltered her distressed friend 
in her bosom; and at the same time a servant officiously ap- 
plied a pitcher full of cold water to her cheek, over which she 
leaned moaning and weeping. 

“ What!” cried Trimalchio, “could not this strumpet Jet me 
be? Though I took her from the kneading trough, and made 
her an honest woman; but now she swells like a frog, and be- 
slavers her own bosom, the fagot! But so it is, one who is 
born in a garret does not dream of a palace. So help me my 
Genius! I will take the conceit out of this trelloping Cas- 
sandra. When I was not worth twopence, I might have 
married a fortune of ten millions of sesterces. You know it’s 
no lie. It was no longer ago than yesterday that Agatho, the 
perfumer, took me aside, and says he to me, ‘I advise you not 
to let your race die out’; but I, who wished to act like a good- 
natured man, and not to seem changeable, 1 have stuck a thorn 
in my own foot. Never mind: Pll warrant Vil make you wish 
you could dig me up with your nails; and that you may 
know this moment what you have done for yourself —- Habin- 
nas! [ forbid you to put her statue on my tomb, that I may 
have none of her wrangling when I am dead; nay, that she 
may know I can plague her, I will not have her kiss my corpse.” 

After this thunderclap Habinnas began to entreat him to 
forget his anger. ‘There is none of us,” said he, “but does 
amiss; we are not gods, but men.” Scintilla spoke to the 
same purpose amidst her tears, and besought him by his Ge- 
nius, and calling him Gaius, to be pacified. 
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Trimalechio could no longer refrain from tears. “TI beseech 
you, Habinnas,” said he, “as you hope to enjoy what you have 
got, if I have done any harm, spit in my face. I kissed the 
oe it is true, not for his beauty, but because he is a hopeful, 
thrifty lad. He can say ten declamations by heart, reads his 
book at sight, has saved the price of his freedom out of his 
daily rations, and has got him out of his own money a little 
box stool and two drinking cups. Does he not deserve that I 
should prize him like the apple of my eye? But Fortunata 
will not have it so. That’s your game, is it, bandy-legs? ‘Take 
my advice, make much of what you have got, you she-kite ! 
Don’t provoke ime, sweetheart; or maybe I'll let you see 
whose head is hardest. You know me; what I have once made 
up my mind to is as fixed as a ten-penny nail.-— But let us 
think of the living. 

“T entreat you, my iriends, be merry. I myself was once 
as you are, but by my own merit I have come to be what you 
see me. It is the heart that makes the man, all the rest is but 
stuff. I buy well, I sell well; others will tell you a different 
story ; but as for me, I am ready to burst with prosperity. 
What, crying still, you grunter? Wait a bit, and I will give 
you something to cry for in earnest.” .. . 

Then he opened a pot of spikenard, and rubbed us all with 
it, saying, “ I hope it will delight me as much when I am dead 
as it does now that I am alive.” Then ordering the. wine 
vessels to be filled, “Imagine,” said he, “that you are invited 
to my funeral feast.” 

The whole affair was becoming supremely disgusting, when 
Trimalehio, now beastly drunk, bethought him of a new inter- 
lude; for ordering in hornblowers, he stretched himself out as 
if he was lying in state, with many pillows under him, saying, 
‘Now make believe I am dead, and say something handsome 
on the occasion.” 

The hornblowers sounded as at a funeral; in particular one 
servant of the undertaker, who seemed the most respectable 
man in the room, made such a noise that he roused the whole 
neighborhood. The watchmen of the district, thinking that 
Trimalchio’ s house was on fire, suddenly broke open the coor, 
and rushed in with water and axes in their usual tumultuous 
manner; and we, availing ourselves of so favorable an oppor- 
tunity, gave Agamemnon the slip, and fled as from a real 
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THE BATTLE OF PHARSALIA. 


By LUCAN. 
(Translated by Nicholas Rowe. ) 


[Marcus Annz&us Lucanus, the greatest Roman poet after the Augustan 
age, was nephew of Seneca, and born in Cordova, Spain, a.p. 39; son of a 
wealthy procurator (imperial revenue officer). Taken to Rome, he roused 
Nero’s jealousy by his poetical superiority, or his fear by the republican sen- 
timents of his verse, and was forbidden to recite in public; in revenge, or more 
probably from the same republicanism, he joined Piso’s conspiracy, a.p. 65, and 
on its failure took his own life to avoid public execution. His chief work, and 
the only one which has survived, is the unfinished ‘‘ Pharsalia,” an epic of the 
downfall of the Roman republic; of great rhetorical energy, and in many places 
of high poetic quality. Some of the best judges, as Shelley and Southey, have 
ranked him above Virgil: Pope says he attains Virgil’s level only in flashes ; 
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Now flit the thrilling darts through liquid air, 

And various vows from various masters bear: 

Some seek the noblest Roman heart to wound 

And some to err upon the guiltless ground ; 

While chance decrees the blood that shall be spilt, 

And blindly scatters innocence and guilt. 

But random shafts too scanty death afford, 

A civil war is business for the sword: 

Where face to face the parricides may meet, 

Know whom they kill, and make the crime complete. 
Firm in the front, with joining bucklers closed, 

Stood the Pompeian infantry disposed ; 

So crowded was the space, it scarce affords 

The power to toss their piles, or wield their swords. 

Forward, thus thick embattled though they stand, 

With headlong wrath rush furious Cesar’s band; 

In vain the lifted shield their rage retards, 

Or plaited mail devoted bosoms guards ; 

Through shields, through mail, the wounding weapons go, 

And to the heart drive home each deadly blow ; Nd 
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Oh rage ill matched! Oh much unequal war; 
Which those wage proudly, and these taimely bear! 
These, by cold, stupid piety disarmed ; 

Those by hot blood and smoking slaughter warmed. 
Nor in suspense uncertain fortune hung, 

But yields, o’ermastered by a power too strong. 
And borne by fate’s impetuous stream along. 

From Pompey’s emple wings, at length the horse 
Wide o’er the plain extending take their course; 
Wheeling around the hostile line they wind, 
While lightly armed the shot succeed behind. 

In various ways the various bands engage, 

And hurl upon the foe the missile rage: 

There fiery darts and rocky fragments fly, 

And heating bullets whistle through the sky: 

Of feathered shafts, a cloud thick shading goes, 
From Arab, Mede, and Iturzean bows: 

But driven by random aim they seldom wound; 

At first they hide the heaven, then strew the ground ; 
While Roman hands unerring mischief send, 

And certain deaths on every pile attend. 

But Cesar, timely careful to support 

His wavering front against the first effort, 

Had placed his bodies of reserve behind, 

And the strong rear with chosen cohorts lined. 
There, as the careless foe the fight pursue, 

A sudden band and stable forth he drew; 

When soon, oh shame! the loose barbarians yield, 
Scattering their broken squadrons o’er the field, 
And show, too late, that slaves attempt in vain, 
The sacred cause of freedom to maintain. 

The fiery steeds impatient of a wound, 

Hurl their neglected riders to the ground ; 

Or on their friends with rage ungoverned turn, 
And trampling o’er the helpless foot are borne. 
Hence foul confusion and dismay succeed, 

The victors murder, and the vanquished bleed: 
Their weary hands the tired destroyers ply, 
Scarce can these kill, so fast as those can die. 
Oh, that Emathia’s ruthless guilty plain 

Had been contented with this only stain ; 

With these rude bones had strewn her verdure o’er, 
And dyed her springs with none but Asian gore! 
But if so keen her thirst for Roman blood, 

Let none but Romans make the slaughter good ; 
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Let not a Mede nor Cappadocian fall, 

No bold Iberian, or rebellious Gaul: 

Let these alone survive for times to come, 

And be the future citizeus of Rome. 

But fear on all alike her powers employed, 

Did Cesar’s business, and like fate destroyed. 
Prevailing still the victors held their course, 

Till Pompey’s main reserve opposed their force ; 

There, in his strength, the chief unshaken stood, 

Repelled the foe, and made the combat good; 

There in suspense th’ uncertain battle hung, 

And Cesar’s favoring goddess doubted long; 

There no proud monarchs led their vassals on, 

Nor eastern bands in gorgecus purple shone ; 

There the last force of laws and freedom lay, 

And Roman patriots struggled for the day. 

What parricides the guilty scene affords ! 

Sires, sons, and brothers, rush on mutual swords! 

There every sacred bond of nature bleeds; 

There met the war’s worst rage, and Ceesar’s blackest deeds. 
But, oh! my muse, the mournful theme forbear 

And stay thy lamentable numbers here; 

Let not my verse to future times convey 

What Rome committed on this dreadful day ; 

In shades and silence hide her crimes from fame, 

And spare thy miserable country’s shame. F 
But Ceesar’s rage shall with oblivion strive, 

And for eternal infamy survive. 

From rank to rank, unwearied, still he flies, 

And with new fires their fainting wrath supplies. 

His greedy cyes each sign of guilt explore, 

And mark whose sword is deepest dyed in gore; 

Observe where pity and remorse prevail, 

What arm strikes faintly, and what cheek turns pale. 

Or while he rides the slaughtered heaps around, 

And views some foe expiring on the ground, 

His cruel hands the gushing blood restrain, 

And strive to keep the parting soul in pain. 

As when Bellona drives the world to war, 

Or Mars comes thundering in his Thracian ear; 

Kage horrible darts from his Gorgon shield, 

And gloomy terror broods upon the field ; 

Hate, fell and fierce, the dreadful gods impart, 

And urge the vengeful warrior’s heaving heart; 

The many shout, arms clash, the wounded ery, 

And one promiscuous peal groans upward to the sky. 
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Nor furious Cvesar, on Emathia’s plains 
Less terribly the mortal strife sustains: 

Each hand unarmed he fills with means of death, 
And cooling wrath rekindles at his breath: 

Now with his voice, his gesture now, he strives, 
Now with his lance the lagging soldier drives: 
The weak he strengthens, and confirms the strong, 
And hurries war’s impetuous stream along, 
“Strike home,” he cries, “and let your swords erase 
Each well-known feature of the kindred face: 

Nor waste your fury on the vulgar band; 

See! where the hoary, doting senate stand ; 

There laws and right at once you may confound, 
And liberty shall bleed at every wound.” 

The cursed destroyer spoke: and, at the word, 
The purple nobles sunk beneath the sword: 

The dying patriots groan upon the ground, 
Illustrious names, for love of laws renowned, 
The great Metelli and Torquati bleed, 

Chiefs worthy, if the state had so decreed, 
And Pompey were not there, mankind to lead. 

Say thou! thy sinking country’s only prop, 
Glory of Rome, and liberty’s last hope ; 

What helm, oh Brutus! could amidst the crowd, 
The sacred undistinguished visage shroud ? 

Where fought thy arm that day! But ah! forbear! 
Nor rush tnwary on the pointed spear ; 

Seek not to hasten on untimely fate, 

But patient for thy own Emathia wait: 

Nor hunt fierce Cesar on this bloody plain, 

To-day thy steel pursues his life in vain. 
Somewhat is wanting to the tyrant yet, 

To make the measure of his crimes complete ; 

As yet he has not every law defied, 

Nor reached the utmost heights of daring price. 
Ere long thou shalt behold him Rome’s proud ford, 
And ripened by ambition for thy sword ; 

Then, thy grieved country vengeance shall demand, 
And ask the victim at thy righteous hand. 

But, oh! what grief the ruin can deplore; 
What verse can run the various slaughter o’er! 
For lesser woes our sorrows may we keep, 

No tears suffice, a dying world to weep. 
In differing groups ten thousand deaths arise, 
And horrors manifold the soul surprise. 
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Here the whole man is opened at a wound, 
And gushing bowels pour upon the ground: 
Another through the gaping jaws is gored, 
And in his utmost throat receives the sword: 
At once, a single blow a third extends ; 
The fourth a living trunk dismembered stands. 
Some in their breasts erect the javelin bear. 
Some cling to earth with the transfixing spear. 
Here, like a fountain, springs a purple flood. 
Spouts on the foe, aud stains his arms with blood. 
There horrid brethen on their brethren prey ; 
One starts, and hurls a well-known head away. 
While some detested son, with impious ire, 
Lops by the shoulders elose his hoary sire : 
Ev’n his rude feilows damn the cursed deed, 
And bastard-born the murderer aread. 
No private house its loss lamented then, 
But count the slain by nations, not by men, 
Here Grecian streams and Asiatic run, 
And Roman torrents drive the deluge on. 
More than the world at once was given away, 
And late posterity was lost that day: 
A race of future slaves received their doom, 
And children yet unborn were overcome. 
How shall our miserable sons complain, 
That they are born beneath a tyrant’s reign’? 
Did our base hands, with justice shall they say, 
The sacred cause of liberty betray ? 
Why have our fathers given us up a prey? 
Their age, to ours, the curse of bondage leaves; 
Themselves were cowards, and begot us slaves. 
Tis just; and fortune, that imposed a lord, 
One struggle for their freedom might afford; 
Might leave their hands their proper cause to fight, 
And let them keep, or lose themselves their right. 
But Pompey, now, the fate of Rume deseried, 
And saw the changing gods forsake her side. 
Hard to believe, though from a rising ground 
He viewed the universal ruin round, 
In crimson streams he saw destruction run, 
And in the fall of thousands felt his own. 
Nor wished he, like most wretches in despair, 
The world one common misery might share: 
But with a generous, great, exalted mind, 
Besought the gods to pity poor mankind, 
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To let him die, and leave the rest behind. 
This hope came smiling to his anxious breast, 
For this his earnest vows were thus address’d: 
“Spare man, ye gods! oh, let the nations live! 
Let me be wretched, but let Rome survive. 

Or if this head suffices not alone, 
My wife, my sons, your anger shall atone; 
If blood the yet unsated war demand, 
Behold my pledges left in fortune’s hand! 
Ye cruel powers, who urge me with your hate, 
At length behold me crushed beneath the weight: 
Give then your long pursuing vengeance o’er, 
‘And spare the world since I can lose no more.” 

So saying, the tumultuous field he crossed, 
And warned from battle his despairing host. 
Gladly the pains of death he had explored, 
And fall’n undaunted on his pointed sword : 
Had he not feared th’ example might succeed, 
And faithful nations by his side would bleed. 
Or did his swelling soul disdain to die, 
While his insulting father stood so nigh ? 
Fly where he will, the gods shall still pursue, 
Nor his pale head shall ’scape the victor’s view. 
Or else, perhaps, and fate the thought approved, 
For her dear sake he fled, whom best he loved: 
Malicious fortune to his wish agreed, 
And gave him in Cornelia’s sight to bleed. 
Borne by his winged steed at length away, 
He quits the purple plain and yields the day. 
Fearless of danger, still secure and great, 
His daring soul supports his lost estate ; 
Nor groans his breast nor swell his eyes with tears, 
But still the same majestic form he wears. 
An awful grief sat’ decent in his face, 
Such as became his loss and Rome’s disgrace: 
His mind, unbroken, keeps her constant frame, 
In greatness and misfortune still the same ; 
While fortune, who his triumphs once beheld, 
Unchanging sees him leave Pharsalia’s field. 
Now disentangled from unwieldy power, 
O Pompey! run thy former honors o’er: 
At leisure now review the glorious scene, 
And call to mind how mighty thou hast been. 
From anxious toils of empire turn thy care, 
And from thy thoughts exclude the murd’rous war: 
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Let the first gods bear witness on thy side, 

Thy cause no more shall by the sword be tried. 

Whether sad Afric shall her loss bemoan, 

Or Munda’s plains beneath their burden groan, 

The guilty bloodshed shall be all their own. 

No more the much-loved Pompey’s name shall charm 

The peaceful world, with one consent, to arm; 

Nor for thy sake, nor awed by thy command, 

But for themselves, the fighting senate stand: 

The war but one distinction shall afford, 

And liberty or Cesar be the word. 
Nor, oh! do thou thy vanquished lot deplore, 

But fly with pleasure from those seas of gore: 

Look back upon the horror, guiltless thou, 

And pity Cesar, for whose sake they flow. 

With what a heart, what triumph shall he come, 

A victor, red with Roman blood, to Rome ? 

Though misery thy banishment attends, 

Though thou shalt die, by thy false Pharian friends: 

Yet trust securely to the choice of heaven, 

And know thy loss was for a blessing given; 

Though slight may seem the warrior’s shame and curse; 

To conquer, in a cause like this, is worse. 

And, oh! let every mark of grief be spared. 

May no tear fall, no groan, no sigh be heard ; 

Still let mankind their Pompey’s fate adore, 

And reverence thy fall ev’n as thy height of power, 

Meanwhile survey th’ attending world around. 

Cities by thee possessed, and monarchs crowned: 

On Afric, or on Asia, cast thy eye, 

And mark the land where thou shalt choose to die. 

Still greedy to possess the curs’d delight, 

To glut his soul, and gratify his sight, 

The last funereal honors he denies, 

And poisons with the stench Emathia’s skies. ... 
But, oh! relent, forget thy hatred past, 

And give the wandering shades to rest at last. 

Nor seek we single honors for the dead, 

At once let nations on the pile be laid: 

‘To feed the flame, let heapy forests rise, 

Far be it seen to fret the ruddy skies, 

And grieve despairing Pompey where he flies. 
Know too, proud conqueror, thy wrath in vain 

Strews with unburied carcasses the plain. 

What is it to thy malice, if they burn, 

Rot in the field, or molder in the urn? 
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The forms of matter all dissolving die, 

And lost in nature’s blending bosom lie, 

Though now thy cruelty denies a grave, 

These and the world one common lot shall have; 
One last appointed flame, by fate’s decree, 

Shall waste yon azure heavens, this earth and sea; 
Shall knead the dead up in one mingled mags, 
Where stars and they shall undistinguished pass. 
And though thou scorn their fellowship, yet know, 
High as thine own can soar these souls shall go; 
Or find, perhaps, a better place below. 

Death is beyond thy goddess fortune’s power, 

And parent earth receives whate’er she bore ; 

Nor will we mourn those Romans’ fate, who he 
Beneath the glorious covering of the sky; 

That starry arch forever round them turns, 

A nobler shelter far than tombs or urns. 

But wherefore parts the loathing victor hence ? 
Does slaughter strike too strongly on thy sense ? 
Yet stay, yet breathe the thick, infectious steam, 
Yet quatf with joy the blood-polluted stream, 
But see, they fly! the daring warriors yield! 
And the dead heaps drive Ceesar from the field! ... 

Oh fatal Thessaly! Oh land abhorred! 

How have thy fields the hate of heaven incurred; 
That thus the gods to the destruction doom, 

And load thee with the curse of falling Rome! 
Still to new erimes, new horrors dost thou haste, 
When yet thy former mischiefs scarce were past. 
What rolling years, what ages, can repay 

The multitudes thy wars have swept away! 
Though tombs and urns their numerous store should spread, 
And long antiquity yield all her dead; 

Thy guilty plains more slaughtered Romans hold, 
Than all those tombs and all those urns enfold. 
Hence bloody spots shall stain thy grassy green, 
And crimson drops on bladed corn be seen: 

Each plowshare some dead patriot shall molest, 
Disturb his bones, and rob his ghost of rest. 

Oh! had the guilt of war been all thy own, 

Were civil rage confined to thee alone: 

No mariner his laboring bark should moor, 

In hopes of safety, on thy dreadful shore ; 

No swain thy specter-haunted plain should know, 
Nor turn thy blood-stained fallow with his plow: 
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No shepherd e’er should drive his flock to feed 
Where Romans slain enrich the verdant mead: 
Ail desolate should Jie the land and waste, 

As in some scorched or frozen region placed. 
But the great gods forbid our partial hate 

On Thessaly’s distinguished land to wait ; 
New blood, and other slaughters, they decree, 
And others shall be guilty too, like thee. 
Munda and Mutina shall boast their slain, 
Pachynus’ waters share the purple stain, 

And Actium justify Pharsalia’s plain. 
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ON ANGER. 
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WE WILL now, my Novatus, attempt to do that which you 
so especially long to do, that is, to drive out anger from our 
minds, or at all events to curb it and restrain its impulses. 
This may sometimes be done openly and without concealment, 
when we are only suffering from a slight attack of this mis- 
chief, and at other times it must be done secretly, when our 
anger is excessively hot, and when every obstacle thrown in 
its way increases it and makes it blaze higher. It is important 
to know how great and how fresh its strength may be, and 
whether it can be driven forcibly back and suppressed, or 
whether we must give way to it until its first storm blow over, 
lest it sweep away with it our remedies themselves. We must 
deal with each case according to each man’s character : some 
yield to entreaties, others are réndered arrogant and masterful 
by submission: we may frighten some men out of their anger, 
while some may be turned from their purpose by reproaches, 
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some by acknowledging oneself to be in the wrong, some by 
shame, and some by delay, a tardy remedy for a hasty disorder, 
which we ought only to use when all others have failed: for 
other passions admit of having their case put off, and may be 
healed at a later time; but the eager and self-destructive 
violence of anger does not grow up by slow degrees, but 
reaches its full height as soon as it begins. Nor does it, like 
other vices, merely disturb men’s minds, but it takes them 
away, and torments them till they are incapable of restraining 
themselves and eager for the common ruin of all men; nor does 
it rage merely against its object, but against every obstacle 
which it encounters on its way. The other vices move our 
minds; anger hurls them headlong. If we are not able to 
withstand our passions, yet at any rate our passions ought to 
stand firm: but anger grows more and more powerful, like 
lightning flashes or hurricanes, or any other things which can- 
not stop themselves because they do not proceed along, but 
fall from above. Other vices affect our judgment, anger af- 
fects cur sanity: others come in mild attacks and grow unno- 
ticed, but men’s minds plunge abruptly into anger. There 
is no passion that is more frantic, more destructive to its own 
self; it is arrogant if successful, and frantic if it fails. Even 
when defeated it does not grow weary, but if chance places 
its foe beyond its reach, it turns its teeth against itself. Its 
intensity is in no way regulated by its origin: for it rises to 
the greatest heights from the most trivial beginnings. 

It passes over no time of life; no race of men is exempt 
from it: some nations have been saved from the knowledge of 
luxury by the blessing of poverty; some through their active 
and wandering habits have escaped from sloth; those whose 
manners are unpolished and whose life is rustic know not 
chicanery and fraud and all the evils to which the courts of 
law give birth: but there is no race which is not excited by 
anger, which is equally powerful with Greeks and barbarians, 
and is just as ruinous among law-abiding folk as among those 
whose only law is that of the stronger. Finally, the other 
passions seize upon individuals ; anger is the only one which 
sometimes possesses a whole state. No entire people ever fell 
madly in love with a woman, nor did any nation ever set its 
affections altogether upon gain and profit. Ambition attacks 
single individuals ; ungovernable rage is the only passion that 
affects nations. People often fly into a passion by troops; 
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men and women, old men and boys, princes and populace all 
act alike, and the whole multitude, after being excited by a 
very few words, outdoes even its exciter: men betake them- 
selves straightway to fire and sword, and proclaim a war 
against their neighbors or wage one against their countrymen. 
Whole houses are burned with the entire families which they 
contain, and he who but lately was honored for his popular 
eloquence now finds that his speech moves people to rage. 
Legions aim their darts at their commander; the whole 
populace quarrels with the nobles; the senate, without waiting 
for troops to be levied or appointing a general, hastily chooses 
leaders, for its anger chases wellborn men through the houses 
of Rome, and puts them to death with its own hand. Am- 
bassadors are outraged, the law of nations violated, and an 
unnatural madness seizes the state. Without allowing time 
for the general excitement to subside, fleets are straightway 
launched and laden with a hastily enrolled soldiery. Without 
organization, without taking any auspices, the populace rushes 
into the field guided only by its own anger, snatches up what- 
ever comes first to hand by way of arms, and then atones by : 
great defeat for the reckless audacity of its anger. This is 
usually the fate of savage nations when they plunge into war: 
as soon as their easily excited minds are roused by the appear- 
ance of wrong having been done them, they straightway hasten 
forth, and, guided only by their wounded feelings, fall like an 
avalanche upon our legions, without either discipline, fear, or 
precaution, and willfully seeking for danger. They delight 
in being struck, in pressing forward to meet the blow, writhing 
their bodies along the weapon, and perishing by a wound which 
they themselves make. 

“No doubt,” you say, “anger is very powerful and ruinous : 
point out, therefore, how it may be cured.” Yet, as I stated 
in my former books, Aristotle stands forth in defense of anger, 
and forbids it to be uprooted, saying that it is the spur of 
virtue, and that when it is taken away, our minds become 
weaponless, and slow to attempt great exploits. It is therefore 
essential to prove its unseemliness and ferocity, and to place 
distinctly before our eyes how monstrous a thing it is that 
one man should rage against another, with what frantic 
violence he rushes to destroy alike himself and his foe, and 
overthrows those very things whose fall he himseif must share. 
What, then? can any one call this man sane, who, as though 
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caught up by a hurricane, does not go but is driven, and is 
the slave of a senseless disorder? He does not commit to 
another the duty of revenging him, but himself exacts it, 
raging alike in thought and deed, butchering those who are 
dearest to him, and for whose loss he himself will erelong 
weep. Will any one give this passion as an assistant and 
companion to virtue, although it disturbs calm reason, without 
which virtue can do nothing? The strength which a sick man 
owes to a paroxysm of disease is neither lasting nor wholesome, 
and is strong only to its own destruction. You need not, 
therefore, imagine that I am wasting time over a useless task 
in defaming anger, as though men had not made up their 
minds about it, when there is some one, and he, too, an 
illustrious philosopher, who assigns it services to perform, and 
speaks of it as useful and supplying energy for battles, for the 
management of business, and indeed for everything which 
requires to be conducted with spirit. Lest it should delude 
any one into thinking that on certain occasions and in certain 
positions it may be useful, we must show its unbridled and 
frenzied madness, we must restore to it its attributes, the rack, 
the cord, the dungeon, and the cross, the fires lighted round 
men’s buried bodies, the hook that drags both Hving men and 
corpses, the different kinds of fetters, and of punishments, the 
mutilations of limbs, the branding of the forehead, the dens 
of savage beasts. Anger should be represented as standing 
among these her instruments, growling in an ominous and 
terrible fashion, herself more shocking than any of the means 
by which she gives vent to her fury. 

There may be some doubt about the others, but at any rate 
no passion has a worse look. We have described the angry 
man’s appearance in our former books, how sharp and keen he 
looks, at one time pale as his blood is driven inwards and back- 
wards, at another with all the heat and fire of his body directed 
to his face, making it reddish-colored as if stained with blood, 
his eyes now restless and starting out of his head, now set 
motionless in one fixed gaze. Add to this his teeth, which 
enash against one another, as though he wished to eat some- 
body, with exactly the sound of a wild boar sharpening his 
tusks: add also the cracking of his joints, the involuntary 
wringing of his hands, the frequent slaps he deals himself on 
the chest, his hurried breathing and deep-drawn sighs, his reel- 
ing body, his abrupt broken speech, and his trembling lips, 
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which sometimes he draws tight as he hisses some curse through 
them. By Hercules, no wild beast, neither when tortured by 
hunger, or with a weapon struck through its vitals, not even 
een it gathers its last breath to bite its alae er, looks so shock- 
ing asa man raging with anger. Listen, if you have leisure, 
to ‘his words and threats : how. dreadful is the language of his 
agonized mind! Would not every man wish to lay aside anger 

when he sees that it begins by injuring himself? When men 
employ anger as the most powerful of agents, consider it to be 
a proof of power, and reckon a speedy revenge among the 
greatest blessings of great prosperity, would you not wish me 
to warn them that he who is the slave of his own anger is not 
powerful, nor even free? Would you not wish me to warn all 
the more industrious and circumspect of men, that while other 
evil passions assail the base, anger gradually obtains dominion 
over the minds even of learned and in other respects sensible 
men? So true is that, that some declare anger to be a proof of 
straightforwardness, and it is commonly believed that the best- 
natured people are prone to it. 

You ask me, whither does all this tend? To prove, I answer, 
that no one should imagine himself to be safe from anger, see- 
ing that it rouses up even those’ who are naturally gentle and 
quiet to commit savage and violent acts. As strength of body 
and assiduous care of the health avail nothing against a pesti- 
lence, which attacks the strong and weak alike, so also steady 
and good-humored people are just as liable to attacks of anger 
as those of unsettled character, and in the ease of the former it 
is both more to be ashamed of and more to be feared, because it 
makes a greater alteration in their habits. Now as the first 
thing is not to be angry, the second to lay aside our anger, and 
the third to be able to heal the anger of others as well as our 
own, I will set forth first how we may avoid falling into anger ; 
next, how we inay set ourselves free from it, and, lastly, how 
we may restrain an angry man, appease his wrath, and bring 
him back to his right mind. 

We ghall succeed in avoiding anger, if from time to time we 
lay before our minds all the vices connected with anger, and 
estimate it at its real value: it must be prosecuted before us 
and convicted: its evils must be thoroughly investigated and 
exposed. ‘That we may see what it is, let it be compared with 
the worse vices. Avarice scrapes together and amasses riches 
for some better man to use: anger spends money; few can 
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indulge in it for nothing. How many slaves an angry master 
drives to run away or to commit suicide! how much more he 
loses by his anger than the value of what he originally became 
angry about! Anger brings grief to a father, divorce to a hus- 
band, hatred to a magistrate, failure to a candidate for office. 
It is worse than luxury, because luxury enjoys its own pleasure, 
while anger enjoys another’s pain. It is worse than either 
spitefulness or envy; for they wish that some one may become 
unhappy, while anger wishes to make him so: they are pleased 
when evil befalls one by accident, but anger cannot wait upon 
Fortune ; it desires to injure its victim personally, and is not 
satisfied merely with his being injured. Nothing is more dan- 
gerous than jealousy: it is produced by anger. Nothing is 
more ruinous than war: it is the outcome of powerful men’s 
anger; and even the anger of humble private persons, though 
without arms or armies, is nevertheless war. Moreover, even 
if we pass over its immediate consequences, such as heavy losses, 
treacherous plots, and the constant anxiety produced by strife, 
anger pays a penalty at the same moment that it exacts one: 
it forswears human feelings. The latter urge us to love, anger 
urges us to hatred: the latter bid us do men good, anger bids 
us do them harm. Add to this that, although its rage arises 
from an excessive self-respect and appears to show high spirit, 
it really is contemptible and mean: for a man must be inferior 
to oné by whom he thinks himself despised, whereas the truly 
great mind, which takes a true estimate of its own value, does 
not revenge an insult because it does not feel it. As weapons 
rebound from a hard surface, and solid substances hurt those 
who strike them, so also no insult can make a really great mind 
sensible of its presence, being weaker than that against which 
it is aimed. How far more glorious is it to throw back all 
wrongs and insults from oneself, like one wearing armor of 
proof against all weapons, for revenge is an admission that we 
have been hurt. That cannot be a great mind which is dis- 
turbed by injury. He who has hurt you must be either stronger 
or weaker than yourself. If he be weaker, spare him: if he be 
stronger, spare yourself. 

There is no greater proof of magnanimity than that nothing 
which befalls you should be able to move you to anger. The 
higher region of the universe, being more excellently ordered 
and near to the stars, is never gathered into clouds, driven 
about by storms, or whirled round by cyclones: it is free from 
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all disturbance: the lightnings flash in the region below it. In 
like manner a lofty mind, always placid and dwelling in a serene 
atmosphere, restraining within itself all the impulses from which 
anger springs, is modest, commands respect, and remains calm 
and collected: none of which qualities will you find in an angry 
man: for who, when under the influence of grief and rage, does 
not first get rid of bashfulness? who, when excited and con- 
fused and about to attack some one, does not fling away any 
habits of shamefacedness he may have possessed? what angry 
man attends to the number or routine of his duties? who uses 
moderate language? who keeps any part of his body quiet? 
who can guide himself when in full career? We shall find 
much profit in that sound maxim of Democritus which defines 
peace of mind to consist in not laboring much, or too much for 
our strength, cither in public or private matters. A man’s day, 
if he is engaged in many various occupations, never passes so 
happily that no man or no thing should give rise to some offense 
which makes the mind ripe for anger. Just as when one hur- 
ries through the crowded parts of the city one cannot help 
jostling many people, and one cannot help slipping at one place, 
being hindered at another, and splashed at another, so when 
one’s life is spent in disconnected pursuits and wanderings, one 
must meet with many troubles and many accusations. One 
man deceives our hopes, another delays their fulfillment, another 
destroys them: our projects do not proceed according to our 
intention. No one is so favored by Fortune as to find her 
always on his side if he tempts her often: and from this it 
follows that he who sees several enterprises turn out contrary 
to his wishes becomes dissatisfied with both men and things, 
and on the slightest provocation flies into a rage with people, 
with undertakings, with places, with fortune, or with himself. 
In order, therefore, that the mind may be at peace, it ought not 
to be hurried hither and thither, nor, as I said before, wearied 
by labor at great matters, or matters whose attainment is be- 
youd its strength. It is easy to fit one’s shoulder to a light 
burden, and to shift it from one side to the other without drop- 
ping it: but we have difficulty in bearing the burdens which 
others’ hands lay upon us, and when overweighted by them we 
fling them off upon our neighbors. Iiven when we do stand 
upright under our load, we nevertheless reel beneath a weight 
which is beyond our strength. 

Be assured that the same rule applies both to public and 
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private life: simple and manageable undertakings proceed 
according to the pleasure of the person in charge of them, but 
enormous ones, beyond his capacity to manage, are not easily 
undertaken. When he has got them to administer, they hinder 
him, and press hard upon him, and just as he thinks that sue- 
cess is within his grasp, they collapse, and carry him with them: 
thus it comes about that a man’s wishes are often disappointed 
if he does not apply himself to easy tasks, yet wishes that the 
tasks which he undertakes may be easy. Whenever you would 
attempt anything, first form an estimate both of your own 
powers, of the extent of the matter which you are undertaking, 
and of the means by which you are to accomplish it: for if you 
have to abandon your work when it is half done, the disappoint- 
ment will sour your temper. In such cases, it makes a differ- 
ence whether one is of an ardent or of a cold and unenterprising 
temperament: for failure will rouse a generous spirit to anger, 
and will move a sluggish and dull one to sorrow. Let our under- 
takings, therefore, be neither petty nor yet presumptuous and 
reckless: let our hopes not range far from home: let us attempt 
nothing which if we succeed will make us astonished at our 
success. 

Since we know not how to endure an injury, let us take care 
not to receive one: we should live with the quietest and easiest- 
tempered persons, not with anxious or with sullen ones: for our 
own habits are copied from those with whom we associate, and 
just as some bodily diseases are communicated by touch, so also 
the mind transfers its vices to its neighbors. A drunkard leads 
even those who reproach him to grow fond of wine; profligate 
society will, if permitted, impair the morals even of robust- 
minded men; avarice infects those nearest it with its poison. 
Virtues do the same thing in the opposite direction, and im- 
prove all those with whom they are brought in contact: it is 
as good for one of unsettled principles to associate with better 
men than himself as for an invalid to live in a warm country 
with a healthy climate. You will understand how much may 
be effected this way, if you observe how even wild beasts grow 
tame by dwelling among us, and how no animal, however fero- 
cious, continues to be wild, if it has long been accustomed to 
human companionship: all its savageness becomes softened, 
and amid peaceful scenes is gradually forgotten. We must 
add to this, that the man who lives with quiet people is not 
only improved by their example, but also by the fact that he 
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finds no reason for anger and does not practice his vice: it 
will, therefore, be his duty to avoid all those who he knows 
will excite his anger. You ask, who these are: many will 
bring about the same thing by various means; a proud man 
will offend you by his disdain, a talkative man by his abuse, an 
impudent man by his insults, a spiteful man by his malice, ja 
quarrelsome man by his wrangling, a braggart and liar by his 
vaingloriousness ; you will not endure to be feared by a sus- 
picious man, conquered by an obstinate one, or scorned by 
an ultra-refined one. Choose straightforward, good-natured, 
steady people, who will not provoke your wrath, and will bear 
with it. ‘Those whose dispositions are yielding, polite, and 
suave will be of even greater service, provided they do not 
flatter, for excessive obsequiousness irritates bad-tempered 
men. One of my own friends was a good man indeed, but too 
prone to anger, and it was as dangerous to flatter him as to 
curse him. Celius the orator, it is well known, was the worst- 
tempered man possible. It is said that once he was dining in 
his own chamber with an especially long-suffering client, but had 
great difficulty when thrown thus into a man’s society to avoid 
quarreling with him. The other thought it best to agree to 
whatever he said, and to play second fiddle, but Czelius could 
not bear his obsequious agreement, and exclaimed, “ Do con- 
tradict me in something, that there may be two of us!” * Yet 
even he, who was angry at not being angry, soon recovered 
his temper, because he had no one to fight with. If, then, we 
are conscious of an irascible disposition, let us especially choose 
for our friends those who will look and speak as we do: they 
will pamper us and lead us into a bad habit of listening to 
nothing that does not please us, but it will be good to give 
our anger respite and repose. Even those who are naturally 
crabbed and wild will yield to caresses: no creature continues 
either angry or frightened if you pat him. Whenever a contro- 
versy seems likely to be longer or more keenly disputed than 
usual, let us check its first beginnings, before it gathers 
strength. A dispute nourishes itself as it proceeds, and takes 
hold of those who plunge too deeply into it; it is easier to 
stand aloof than to extricate oneself from a strugele. 

Trascible men ought not to meddle with the more serious 
class of occupations, or, at any rate, ought to stop short of 
weariness in the pursuit of them; their mind ought not to be 
engaged upon hard subjects, but handed over to pleasing arts: 
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:et it be softened by reading poetry, and interested by legend. 
ary history: let it be treated with luxury and refinement. 
Pythagoras used to calm his troubled spirit by playing upon 
the lyre; and who does not know that trumpets and elarions 
are irritants, just as some airs are lullabies and soothe the mind ? 
Green is good for wearied eyes, and some colors are grateful to 
weak sight, while the brightness of others is painful to it. In 
the same way cheerful pursuits soothe unhealthy minds. We 
must avoid law courts, pleadings, verdicts, and everything else 
that aggravates our fault, and we ought no less to avoid bodily 
weariness ; for it exhausts all that is quiet and gentle in us, 
and rouses bitterness. For this reason those who cannot trust 
their digestion, when they are about to transact business of 
importance always allay their bile with food, for it is pecul- 
larly irritated by fatigue, either because it draws the vital 
heat into the middle of the body, and injures the blood and 
stops its circulation by the clogging of the veins, or else 
because the worn-out and weakened body reacts upon the 
mind: this is certainly the reason why those who are broken 
by ill health or age are more irascible than other men. Hunger 
also and thirst should be avoided for the same reason; they 
exasperate and irritate men’s minds: it is an old saying that 
‘a weary man is quarrelsome”’: and so also is a hungry or a 
thirsty man, or one who is suffering from any cause what- 
ever: for just as sores pain one at the slightest touch, and 
afterwards even at the fear of being touched, so an unsound 
mind takes offense at the shghtest things, so that even a greet- 
ing, a letter, a speech, or a question provokes some men to 
anger. 

That which is diseased can never bear to be handled with- 
out complaining: it is best, therefore, to apply remedies to one- 
self as soon as we feel that anything is wrong, to allow oneself 
as little license as possible in speech, and to restrain one’s 
impetuosity : now it is easy to detect the first growth of our 
passions: the symptoms precede the disorder. Just as the 
signs of storms and rain come before the storms themselves, so 
there are certain forerunners of anger, love, and all the storms 
which torment our minds. ‘Those who suffer from epilepsy 
know that the fit is coming on if their extremities become cold, 
their sight fails, their sinews tremble, their memory deserts 
them, and their head swims: they accordingly check the grow- 
ing disorder by applying the usual remedies: they try to pre 
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vent the loss of their senses by smelling or tasting some drug's 
they battle against cold and stiffness of limbs by hot fomenta- 
tions ; or, if all remedies fail, they retire apart, and faint where 
no one sees them fall. It is useful for a man to understand his 
disease, and to break its strength before it becomes developed. 
Let us see what it is that especially irritates uc. Some men 
take offense at insulting words, others at deeds: one wishes 
his pedigree, another his person, to be treated with respect. 
This man wishes to be considered especially fashionable, that 
man to be thought especially learned: one cannot bear pride, 
another cannot bear obstinacy. One thinks it beneath him to 
be angry with his slaves, another is cruel at home, but gentle 
abroad. ‘One imagines that he is proposed for office because he 
is unpopular, another thinks himself insulted because he is not 
proposed. People do not all take offense in the same way ; 
you ought then to know what your own weak point is, that 
you may guard it with especial care. 

It is better not to see or to hear everything : many causes of 
offense may pass by us, most of which are disregarded by the 
man who ignores them. Would you not be irascible? then be 
not inquisitive. He who seeks to know what is said about 
him, who digs up spiteful tales even if they were told in secret, 
is himself the destroyer of his own peace of mind. Some stories 
may be so construed as to appear to be insults: wherefore it is 
best to put some aside, to laugh at others, and to pardon others. 
There are many ways in which anger may be checked ; most 
things may be turned into jest. It is said that Socrates, when 
he was given a box on the ear, merely said that it was a pity a 
man could not tell when he ought to wear his helmet out walk- 
ing. It does not so much matter how an injury is done, as 
how it is borne ; and I do not see how moderation can be hare 
to practice, when I know that even despots, though success and 
impunity combine, to swell their pride, have sometimes restrained 
their natural ferocity. At any rate, tradition informs us that 
once, when a guest in his eups bitterly reproached Pisistratus, 
the despot of Athens, for his cruelty, many of those present 
offered to lay hands on the traitor, and one said one thing and 
one another to kindle his wrath, he bore it coolly, and replied 
to those who were egging him on, that he was no more angry 
with the man than he should be with one who ran against him 
blindfold. 


\ A large part of mankind manufacture their own grievances 
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either by entertaining unfounded suspicions or by exaggerating 
trifles. Anger often comes to us, but we often go to it. It 
ought never to be sent for: even when it falls in our way it 
ought to be flung aside. No one says to himself, “1 myself 
have done or might have done this very thing which I am angry 
with another for doing.” No one considers the intention of the 
doer, but merely the thing done: yet we ought to think about 
liim, and whether he did it intentionally or accidentally, under 
compulsion or under a mistake, whether he did it out of hatred 
for us, or to gain something for himself, whether he did it to 
please himself or to serve a friend. In some cases the age, in 
others the worldly fortunes of the culprit may render it humane 
or advantageous to bear with him and put up with what he has 
done. Let us put ourselves in the place of him with whom we 
are angry: at present an overweening conceit of our own 
importance makes us prone to anger, and we are quite willing 
to do to others what we cannot endure should be done to our- 
selves. No one wil postpone his anger: yet delay is the best 
remedy for it, because it allows its first glow to subside, and 
gives time for the cloud which darkens the mind either to dis- 
perse or at any rate to become less dense. Of these wrongs 
which drive you frantic, some will grow lighter after an inter- 
val, not of a day, but even of an hour: some will vanish alto- 
gether. Even if you gain nothing by your adjournment, still 
what you do after it will appear to be the result of mature 
deliberation, not of anger. If you want to find out the truth 
about anything, commit the task to time: nothing can be 
accurately discerned at a time of disturbance. Plato, when 
angry with his slave, could not prevail upon himself to wait, 
but stvaightway ordered him to take off his shirt and present 
his shoulders to the blows which he meant to give him with his 
own hand: then, when he perceived that he was angry, he 
stopped the hand which he had raised in the air, and stood like 
one in act to strike. Being asked by a friend who happened 
to come in, what he was doing, he answered : “I am making an 
angry man expiate his crime.” He retained the posture of one 
about to give way to passion, as if struck with astonishment at 
its being so degrading to a philosopher, forgetting the slave, 
because he had found another still more deserving of punish- 
ment. He therefore denied himself the exercise of authority 
over his own household, and once, being rather angry at some 
fault, said, ‘“ Speusippus, will you please to correct that slave 
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with stripes; for Iam in arage.” He would not strike him, 
for the very reason for which another man would have struck 
him. “I am in a rage,” said he; “I should beat him more 
than I ought: I should take more pleasure than I ought in do 
ing so: let not that slave fall into the power of one who is not 
in his own power.” Can any one wish to grant the power of 
revenge to an angry man, when Plato himself gave up his own 
right to exercise it? While you are angry, you ought not to 
be allowed to do anything. “Why?” do you ask? Because 
when you are angry there is nothing that you do not wish to 
be allowed to do. 

Fight hard with yourself, and if you cannot conquer anger, 
do not let it conquer you: you have begun to get the better of 
it if it does not show itself, if it is not given vent. Let us 
conceal its symptoms, and as far as possible keep it secret and 
hidden. It will give us great trouble to do this, for it is eager 
to burst forth, to kindle our eyes, and to transform our face ; 
but if we allow it to show itself in our outward appearance, it 
is our master. Let it rather be locked in the innermost recesses 
of our breast, and be borne by us, not bear us: nay, let us 
replace all its symptoms by their opposites; let us make our 
countenance more composed than usual, our voice milder, our 
step slower. Our inward thoughts gradually become influ- 
enced by our outward demeanor. With Socrates it was a sign 
of anger when he lowered his voice, and became sparing of 
speech; it was evident at such times that he was exercising 
restraint over himself. His friends, consequently, used to 
detect him acting thus, and convict him of being angry: nor 
was he displeased at being charged with concealment of anger. 
How much more needful is it for us to do this? let us beg all 
our best friends to give us their opinion with the greatest free- 
dom at the very time when we can bear it least, and never to 
be compliant with us when we are angry. While we are in 
our right senses, while we are under our own control, let us 
call for help against so powerful ‘an evil, and one which we 
regard with such unjust favor. Those who cannot carry their 
wine discreetly, and fear to be betrayed into some rash and 
insolent act, give their slaves orders to take them away from 
the banquet when they are drunk; those who know by expe- 
rience how unreasonable they are when sick, give orders that 
no one is to obey them when they are in ill health. It is best 
to prepare obstacles beforehand for vices which are known. 
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DEATHS AND CHARACTERS OF GALBA, OTHO, 
AND VITELLIUS. 


By TACITUS. 


{For biographical sketch, see page 33.} 


OTHO’S CONSPIRACY AND GALBA’S DEATH. 


Orxo felt every motive that could inflame ambition. In quiet 
times he had nothing before him but despair; trouble and con- 
fusion were his only source of hope. His luxury was too great 
for the revenue of a prince, and his poverty scarcely endura- 
ble in a private citizen. He hated Galba and envied Piso. To 
these he added pretended fears, to give a color to his inordinate 
ambition. 

The mind of Otho was not, like his body, soft and effeminate. 
His slaves and freedmen lived in a course of luxury unknown 
to private families. Aware of his attachment to such pleasures 
they painted to him in lively colors the joys of Nero’s court. 

These, if he dared nobly, they represented to him as his 
own; if he remained inactive, as the prize of others. The as- 
trologers also inflamed his ardor: they announced great com- 
motions, and to Otho a year of glory. These bodings were 
welcome to the ear of Otho: he considered them as the effect 
of science, and believed the whole with that natural credulity 
which receives the marvelous for reality. Ptolemy followed 
up his work: he now inspired the plan of treason, and Otho 
embraced it with avidity. The heart that has formed such a 
wish has no scruple about the means. 

Whether this bold conspiracy was then first imagined, or 
prepared and settled long before, cannot now be known. It is, 
however, certain that Otho had been in the habit of courting 
the affections of the army, either with a view to the succession, 
or with a design to some bold step. On their march, in the 
lines, at their quarters, he made it his business to converse 
freely with all; he accosted the veterans by name, and, remind- 
ing them of their joint service under Nero, called them his 
brother soldiers; he renewed his acquaintance with some; he 
inquired after others, and with his interest and his purse was 
ready to be their friend. Mingling complaints, and with 
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malignant insinuation glancing at Galba, he omitted nothing 
that could fill the vulgar mind with discontent. .. . 

On the eighteenth day before the calends of February, Galba 
assisted at a sacrifice in the temple of Apollo, when Umbricius 
the augur, after inspecting the entrails of the victims, announced 
impending treason and an enemy within the walls of Rome. 
Otho, who stood near the emperor, heard this prediction, but 
interpreted it in his own favor, pleased with omens that prom- 
ised so well to his cause. In that moment Onomastus came to 
inform him that his builders and surveyors were waiting to talk 
with him on business. This, as had been concerted, was a sig- 
nal that the conspirators were assembling, and ready to strike 
the decisive blow. Otho told such as wondered at his sudden 
departure that, being on the point of purchasing certain farm- 
houses, which from their age were thought to be out of repair, 
he had appointed workmen to examine the buildings before he 
concluded his bargain, and then walked off, supported by his 
freedman ; and passing through the palace formerly belonging 
to Tiberius, went to the Velabrum, and thence to the golden 
milestone near the temple of Saturn. At that place a party of 
the pretorian soldiers, in number three and twenty, saluted him 
emperor. ‘The sight of such an insignificant handful of men 
struck him with dismay; but his partisans drew their swords, 
and placing him in a litter, carried him off. They were joined 
in their way by an equal number, some of them accomplices in 
the treason; others in wonder and astonishment: some bran- 
dishing their swords, and shouting ; others in silence, determined 
to see the issue before they took a decided part. 

Julius Martialis, a military tribune, at that time commanded 
the guard in the camp. Either amazed at a treason so daring, 
or imagining that it extended wider, and dreading destruction 
if he attempted to oppose the torrent, he created a suspicion in 
many of a confederacy in guilt. The rest of the tribunes and 
centurions, in their solicitude for their immediate safety, lost 
all sense of honor and constaney. Such, in that alarming crisis, 
was the disposition of the eamp: a few seditious incendiaries 
dared to attempt an act of the foulest treason ; more wished to 
see it, and all were disposed to acquiesce. 

Galba, in the meantime, ignorant of all that passed, contin- 
ued in the temple, attentive to the sacred rites, and with his 
prayers fatiguing the gods of an empire now no longer his. 
Intelligence at length arrived that a senator Cvhom, no man 
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could tell) was being carried in triumph to the camp. Othe 
was soon after announced. At the same time the people poured 
in from every quarter, according as each fell in with him; some 
representing the danger as greater than it was, others lessening 
it, not even then forgetting their habitual flattery. A council 
was called. On deliberation, it was thought advisable to sound 
the dispositions of the cohort then on duty before the palace, 
but not by Galba in person. His authority was to be reserved 
entire, to meet more pressing necessities. Piso called the men 
together, and from the steps of the palace addressed them. .. . 

During this harangue, the soldiers belonging to the guard 
withdrew from the palace. The rest of the cohort showed no 
sign of discontent; and as usual in a disturbed state of things, 
displayed their colors as a matter of course, and without any 
preconcerted design, rather than, as was imagined afterwards, 
with a concealed purpose of treachery and revolt. Celsus 
Marius was sent to use his influence with the forces from 
Ilyricum. Orders were likewise given to Amulius Serenus 
and Domitius Sabinus to draw from the temple of Liberty 
the German soldiers there. The legion drafted from the ma- 
rines was not to be trusted: they had seen, on Galba’s entry 
into Rome, the massacre of their comrades ; and the survivors, 
with minds exasperated, panted for revenge. At the same 
time, Cetrius Severus, Subrius Dexter, and Pompeius Longinus, 
three military tribunes, made the best of their way to the pre- 
torian camp, to try if the mutiny, as yet in its early stage and 
not full grown, might be appeased by wholesome advice. Su- 
brius and Cetrius were assailed with menaces. Longinus was 
roughly handled; the revolters took away his weapons, un- 
willing to listen toa man whom they considered as an officer 
promoted out of his turn, by the favor of Galba, and for that 
reason faithful to his prince. The marine legion, without 
hesitation, joined the preetorian malcontents. The chosen 
troops of the Illyrian army obliged Celsus to retire under a 
shower of darts. The veterans from Germany wavered for a 
long time, suffering as they still were from bodily weakness, 
though their minds were favorably disposed: for they had 
been sent by Nero to Alexandria, but being recalled they 
returned to Rome, worn out by toil and weakened by sickness 
during their voyage, and Galba had been particularly attentive 
in recruiting their strength. 

The whole populace, in the meantime, with a crowd of 
slaves intermixed, crowded the palace, demanding, with dis- 
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cordant cries, vengeance on the head of Otho and his partisans, 
as though they were clamoring in the circus or amphitheater 
for some spectacle: without judgment or sincerity, for be- 
fore the close of day, the same mouths were bawling as loudly 
as ever for the reverse of what they desired in the morning, 
but according to the established custom of courting with heed- 
less shouts and unmeaning acclamation the reigning prince, 
whoever he may be. Galba, in the meantime, balanced be- 
tween two opposite opinions, but finally adopted what seemed 
to him the more plausible advice. Piso, notwithstanding, was 
sent forward to the camp; but was hardly gone forth, when 
a rumor prevailed that Otho was slain in the camp. ‘The re- 
port at first was vague and uncertain, but like all important 
lies, it was confirmed by men who averred that they were on 
the spot, and saw the blow given: the account gaining easy 
credence, what with those who rejoiced in it, and those who 
cared not to scrutinize it. It was afterwards thought to be a 
rumor, framed and encouraged by Otho’s friends, who mingled 
in the crowd, and published a false report of good news, in 
order to entice Galba from his palace. 

Then indeed not only the vulgar and ignorant multitude 
were transported beyond all bounds, but the knights and sena- 
tors were hurried away with the torrent: they forgot their 
fears; they rushed to the emperor’s presence ; broke open the 
doors of the palace, and complaining that the punishment of 
treason was taken out of their hands, the men who, as it ap- 
peared soon after, were the most likely to shrink from danger, 
displayed their zeal with ostentation; lavish of words, yet 
cowards in their hearts. No man knew that Otho was slain, 
yet all averred it as a fact. In this situation, wanting certain 
intelligence, but overpowered by the consentient voice of mis- 
taken men, Galba determined to go forth from his palace. He 
called for his armor, and finding himself too feeble from age 
and bodily constitution for the throng that gathered round 
him, he was supported in a litter. Before he left the palace, 
Julius Atticus, a soldier of the body-guard, accosted him with 
a bloody sword in his hand, erying aloud, “It was I that killed 
Otho.” Galba answered, “Comrade, who gave you ordeis?” 
So signally was the spirit of the man adapted to repress the 
licentiousness of the soldiers; undismayed by their insolence, 
unseduced by their flattery. 

Meanwhile, the praetorian guards with one voice declared for 
Othowieys 5 
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Galba, meanwhile, was borne in various directions according 
as the waving multitude impeiled him. The temples and 
great halls round the forum were filled with crowds of sorrow- 
ing spectators. A deep and sullen silence prevailed: the very 
rabble was hushed: amazement sat on every face. Their eyes 
watched every motion, and their ears caught every sound. It 
was not a tumult —it was not the stillness of peace, but the 
silence of terrible anticipation and high-wrought resentment. 
Otho, however, received intelligence that the populace had 
recourse to arms, and thereupon ordered his troops to push 
forward with rapidity, and prevent the impending danger. At 
his‘command the Roman soldiers, as if marching to dethrone 
an eastern monarch, a Vologeses, or a Pacorus, and not their 
own lawful sovereign, advanced with impetuous fury to imbrue 
their hands in the blood of an old man, defenseless and un- 
armed. ‘They entered the city —they dispersed the common 
people — trampled the Senate under foot — with swords drawn, 
and horses at full speed, they burst into the forum. 

The pretorians no sooner appeared in sight, than the 
standard-bearer of the cohort still remaining with Galba (his 
name, we are told, was Atilius Vergilio) tore off the image of 
Galba, and dashed it on the ground: that signal given, the 
soldiers, with one voice, declared for Otho. The people fled 
in consternation: such as hesitated were attacked sword in 
hand. The men who carried Galba in a litter, in their fright, 
let him fall to the ground, near the Curtian lake. His last 
words, according as men admired or hated him, have been 
variously reported. According to some, he asked, in a sup- 
pliant tone, What harm had he done? and prayed for a few 
days, that he might discharge the donative due to the soldiers. 
Others assure us, that he promptly presented his neck to the 
assassin’s stroke, and said with a firm voice, “ Strike, if the 
good of the commonwealth requires it.”” To ruffians thirsting 
for blood, no matter what he said. By what hand the blow 
was given cannot now be known; some impute it to Teren- 
tius, a resumed veteran; others to Lecanius: a still more gen- 
eral tradition states, that Camurius, a common soldier of the 
fifteenth legion, killed him by cutting his throat, with his 
sword pressed against it. The rest tore his legs and arms 
with brutal rage, for his breast was covered with armor; and 
many wounds were inflicted, ina savage and ferocious spirit, 
upon thé body as it lay headless... . 
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From this time the soldiers had everything their own 
way. The pretorians chose their own prefect. As gov- 
ernor of Rome they named Flavius Sabinus, in accordance 
with the judgment of Nero, who had committed to him the 
same charge. ‘The majority meant it as a compliment to Ves- 
pasian, his brother. Theirnext object was to abolish the fees 
exacted by the centurions for occasional exemptions from duty 
and for leave of absence; for they were an annual tribute out 
of the pockets of common men. <A fourth part of every com- 
pany was rambling about the country, or loitering in the very 
camp, provided the centurion received his perquisites. Nor 
was the soldier solicitous about the price: he purchased a 
right to be idle, and the means by which he enabled himself 
to defray the expense gave him no kind of scruple. By theft, 
by robbery, and by servile employments, he gained enough to 
purchase an exemption from military duties. Then, whoever 
had hoarded up a little money was, for that reason, harassed 
with labor and severity, till he purchased an exemption. By 
these extortions the soldier was impoverished, his industry 
moreover relaxed, and he returned to the camp poor instead 
of rich, and lazy instead of active. And so again another and 
another had his principles corrupted by poverty and irregu- 
larities similarly induced, whence they fell rapidly into sedi- 
tion and dissension, and lastly into civil war. To remedy the 
mischief, and, at the same time, not to alienate the minds of 
the centurions, by giving up these fees as a bounty to the 
common soldiers, Otho undertook to pay an annual equivalent 
to the officers out of his own revenue. This reform was, no 
doubt, both wise and just. Good princes adopted it after- 
wards, and made it a settled rule in the military system. 

Galba’s body lay neglected for a long time, and, under 
license of the night, was molested by numberless indignities. 
It was at length conveyed by Argius, his former slave and 
steward, to the private gardens of his master, and there 
deposited in an humble manner. His mangled head was 
fixed on a pole by the rabble of the camp, near the tomb of 
Patrobius, a slave manumitted by Nero, and by Galba put to 
death. ‘There it was found the following day, and added to 
the ashes of the body. 

Such was the end of Servius Galba, in the seventy-third 
year of his age. He had, during the reign of five princes, 
enjoyed a series of prosperity, happier as a private citizen 
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than a prince. He was descended from a long line of ances- 
tors. His wealth was great; his talents not above mediocrity. 
free from vice, he cannot be celebrated for his virtues. He 
knew the value of fame, yet was neither arrogant nor vain- 
glorious. Without rapacity, he was an economist of his own, 
and of the public treasure careful to a degree of avarice. To 
his friends and freedmen, when his choice was happily made, 
his passive submission was unobnoxious to censure; but when 
bad men surrounded him, his blindness bordered on criminality. 
The splendor of his birth, and the dangerous character of the 
times, formed a pretext for giving the appellation of wisdom 
to what in fact was sheer indolence. In the vigor of his days, 
he served with honor in Germany; as proconsul of Africa, 
he governed with moderation; and Hither Spain, when he 
was advanced in years, was administered with similar equity. 
While a private citizen, his merit was thought superior to 
his rank; and he would have been held by every one worthy 
to reign had he never reigned. 


BatTtTLE oF BEDRIACUM AND OTHO’s DEATH. 


The centre of Otho’s army gave way, and fled with precipi- 
tation toward Bedriacum. <A long space lay before them ; the 
road was obstructed with heaps of slain: the slaughter, there- 
fore, was the more dreadful. In civil wars, indeed, no prisoners 
are reserved for sale. 

The army of Vitellius halted at the distance of five miles 
from Bedriacum, the generals not thinking it advisable on the 
same day to attempt the enemy’s camp. A voluntary surren- 
der was at the same time anticipated. But the soldiers, having 
gone forth prepared only as for battle, and unencumbered, their 
arms and their victory were their only defense. On the follow- 
ing day the inclination of the Othonians showing itself un- 
equivocally, and even those who had been the fiercest being now 
disposed to relent, they sent a deputation to the enemy. 

Otho, in the meantime, having taken his resolution, waited 
without trepidation for an account of the event. First, rumors 
of a melancholy character reached his ears; soon after, fugi- 
tives, who escaped from the field, brought sure intelligence that 
all was lost. The fervor of the soldiers stayed not for the voice 
of the emperor; they bade him summon up his best resolution: 
there were forces still in reserve, and in their prince’s cause 
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they were ready to suffer and dare the utmost. Nor was this 
the language of flattery : impelled bya kind of frenzy, and like 
men. possessed, they were all on fire to go to the field and restore 
the state of their party. The men who stood at a distance 
stretched forth their hands in token of their assent, while such 
as gathered round the prince clasped his knees ; Plotius Firmus 
being the most zealous. This officer commanded the preetorian 
guards. He implored his master not to abandon an army de- 
voted to his interest ; a soldiery who had undergone so much 
in his cause. “It was more magnanimous,” they said, * to 
bear up against adversity, than to shrink from it: the brave 
and strenuous sustained themselves upon hope, even against the 
current of fortune ; the timorous and abject only allowed their 
fears to plunge them into despair.” While uttering these 
words, accordingly as Otho relaxed or stiffened the muscles of 
his face, they shouted or groaned. Nor was this spirit confined 
to the pretorians, the peculiar soldiers of Otho; the detach- 
ment sent forward by the Meesian legions brought word that 
the same zeal pervaded the coming army, and that the legions 
had entered Aquileia. Whence it is evident that a fierce and 
bloody war, the issue of which could not have been foreseen by 
the victors or the vanquished, might have been still carried on. 

Otho himself was averse to any plans of prosecuting the war. 
He talked with his friends, addressing each in courteous terms, 
according to his rank, his age, or dignity, and endeavored to 
induce all, the young in an authoritative tone, the old by en- 
treaties, to depart without loss of time, and not aggravate the 
resentment of the conqueror by remaining with him. His coun- 
tenance serene, his voice firm, and endeavoring to repress the 
tears of his friends as uncalled for, he ordered boats or carriages 
for those who were willing to depart. Papers and letters, con- 
taining strong expressions of duty toward himself, or ill will 
toward Vitellius, he committed to the flames. He distributed 
money in presents, but not with the profusion of a man quitting 
the world. ‘Then, observing his brother’s son, Salvius Cocce- 
ianus, in the bloom of youth, and distressed and weeping, he even 
comforted him, commending his duty, but rebuking his fears: 
“Could it be supposed that Vitellius, finding his own family 
safe, would refuse, inhuinaniy, to return the generosity shown 
to himself? By hastening his death,” he said, “he should es- 
tablish a claim upon his clemency ; since, not in the extremity 
of despair, but at a time when the army was clamoring for an- 
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other battle, he had made his death an offering to his country. 
For himself, he had gained ample renown, and left to his family 
enough of luster. After the Julian race, the Claudian, and the 
Servian, he was the first who carried the sovereignty into a new 
family. Wherefore he should cling to life with lofty aspira- 
tions, and neither forget at any time that Otho was his uncle, 
nor remember it overmuch.” 

After this, his friends having all withdrawn, he reposed 
awhile. When lo! while his mind was occupied with the last 
act of his life, he was diverted from his purpose by a sudden 
uproar. The soldiers, he was told, were in a state of frenzy 
and riot, threatening destruction to all who offered to depart, 
and directing their fury particularly against Verginius, whom 
they kept besieged in his house, which he had barricaded. Hav- 
ing reproved the authors of the disturbance, he returned, and 
devoted himself to bidding adieu to those who were going away, 
until they had all departed in security. Toward the close of 
day he quenched his thirst with a draught of cold water, and 
then ordered two poniards to be brought to him. He tried the 
points of both, and laid one under his head. Having ascer- 
tained that his friends were safe on their way, he passed the 
night in quiet, and, as we are assured, even slept. At the dawn 
of day, he applhed the weapon to his breast, and fell upon it. 
On hearing his dying groans, his freedmen and slaves, and with 
them Plotius Firmus, the pretorian prefect, found that with 
one wound he had dispatched himself. His funeral obsequies 
were performed without delay. This had been his earnest re- 
quest, lest his head should be cut off and be made a public spee- 
tacle. He was borne on the shoulders of the pratorian soldiers, 
who kissed his hands and his wound, amidst tears and praises. 
Some of the soldiers slew themselves at the funeral pile: not 
from any consciousness of guilt, nor from fear; but in emula- 
tion of the bright example of their prince, and to show their 
affection. At Bedriacum, Placentia, and other camps, numbers 
of every rank adopted that mode of death. A sepulchre was 
raised to the memory of Otho, of ordinary structure, but likely 
to endure. 

Such was the end of Otho, in the thirty-seventh year of his 
age. The features of his character have been already deline- 
ated. By two actions, one atrocious and detestable, the other 
great and magnanimous, he earned an equal degree of honor 
and infamy among posterity. 
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THE CLOSs oF VITELLIUS’S REIGN. 


The army of Vespasian, quitting Narnia, were passing the 
Saturnalian holidays at Ocriculum, quite at their ease. To 
wait for the arrival of Mucianus, was the ostensible reason for 
this ill-timed delay. Motives of a different nature were im- 
puted to Antonius. There were those who suspected him of 
having lingered there with a fraudulent intent, in consequence 
ef letters of Vitellius, in which he offered him the consulship, 
his daughter, who was marriageable, and a rich dowry. Others 
treated it as mere invention, a contrivance to gratify Mucianus. 
Some were of opinion that it was the deliberate plan of all 
the generals to alarm the city with the appearance of war, 
rather than to carry it into Rome; since the strongest cohorts 
had abandoned Vitellius, and as all his resourees were cut off, 
it was thought he would abdicate. But all was defeated, at 
first by the temerity, and in the end by the irresolution, of 
Sabinus, who, having rashly taken up arms, was not able, 
against so small a force as three cohorts, to defend the Capitol, 
a fortress of unequaled strength, and capable of resisting the 
shock of powerful armies. 

Antonius, in the night time, moved along the Flaminian 
road, and arrived at the Red Rocks when the mischief was 
done. There he heard that Sabinus was murdered; that the 
Capitol was burnt ; that the city was in consternation ; in fact, 
nothing but bad news. Word was also brought that the popu- 
lace, joined by the slaves, had taken up arms for Vitellius. At 
the same time the cavalry, under Petilius Cerealis, met with a 
defeat. Advancing incautiously, and with precipitation, as 
against vanquished troops, they were received by a body of 
infantry and cavalry intermixed. The battle was fought ata 
small distance from Rome, amidst houses and gardens and 
zig-zag ways, well known to the Vitellians, but creating alarm 
and confusion in men unacquainted with them. Nor did now 
the cavalry under Cerealis act with unanimity. They had 
among them a party of those who laid down their arms at 
Narnia, who waited to see the issue. ‘Tullius Flavianus, who 
commanded a squadron of Vespasian’s horse, was taken pris- 
oner. ‘The rest fled with scandalous precipitation ; the con- 
quering troops pursuing them only as far as Fidene. 

The success of the Vitellians in this engagement inspired 
the partisans at Rome with new courage. The populace had 
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recourse to arms. A few were provided with regular shields; 
the rest snatched up whatever weapons fell in their way, and 
with one voice demanded the signal for the attack. Vitellius 
thanked them, and bade them press forward in defense of the 
city. He then convened the senate ; when ambassadors to the 
armies were chosen, to propose, in the name of the common- 
wealth, an agreement and pacification. . . . The Vestal virgins 
went out with letters from Vitellius addressed to Antonius. 
He requested a postponement of the contest for a single day. 
If he allowed an interval for reflection, it would afford facilities 
for settling matters. The virgins were permitted to depart 
with every mark of honor. An answer in writing was sent 
to Vitellius, informing him, that by the murder of Sabinus, 
and the destruction of the Capitol, negotiations for the settle- 
ment of the war were put out of the question. 

Antonius, however, called an assembly of the soldiers, and 
in a soothing speech endeavored to induce them to encamp at 
the Milvian bridge, and enter Rome the next day. His reason 
for delay was, lest the soldiery, with feelings excited by the 
late battle, shouid give no quarter to the people or the senate, 
nor respect the temples and shrines of the gods. But they 
looked with suspicion on every postponement of their victory, 
as proceeding from hostility to them. At the same time col- 
ors glittering on the hills, though followed by an undisciplined 
rabble, gave the appearance of a hostile army. ‘The mob was 
put to flight by a cavalry charge; and the Vitellian soldiers, 
themselves also ranged in three columns, came on. Many en- 
gagements took place before the walls, with various success, 
but for the most part favorable to Vespasian’s men, who had 
the advantage in the talent of their leaders. ‘That party only 
that had wheeled round to the left of the city, through slippery 
and narrow passes, toward the Sallustian gardens, were roughly 
handled. The Vitellians, standing on the walls of the gardens, 
repulsed them with stones and javelins as they approached, for 
the best part of the day; but at length Vespasian’s cavalry 
forced their way through the Collinian gate, and took them 
in the rear. <A fierce battle was also fought in the field of 
Mars, Their good fortune and reiterated success gave the 
Flavians the victory. The Vitellians fought under the im- 
pulse of despair alone; and though dispersed, they rallied 
again within the walls of the city. 

The people were present as spectators of the combatants 5 
and, as in @ theatrical contest, encouraged now this side, and, 
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when a change took place, the other, with shouts and plaudits. 
Whenever one or other side gave way, and the men took shelter 
in shops, or ran for refuge into any houses, by demanding to 
have them dragged forth and put to death, they secured to 
themselves a larger share of plunder; for while the soldiers 
were intent on blood and slaughter, the plunder fell to the 
rabble. ‘The city exhibited one entire scene of ferocity and 
abomination ; in one place, battle and wounds; in another, 
bathing and revelry. Rivers of blood and heaps of bodies at 
the same time; and by the side of them harlots and women 
that differed not from harlots — all that unbridled passion can 
suggest in the wantonness of ease — all the enormities that are 
committed when a city is sacked by its relentless foes —so 
that you would positively suppose that Rome was at one and 
the same time frantic with rage and dissolved. in sensuality. 
Before this period regular bodies of armed men had met in 
conflict within the city, twice when Sylla, and once when Cinna 
conquered. Nor was there less of cruelty on those occasions ; 
but now there prevailed a reckless indifference alien from human 
nature; nay, even pleasures were not intermitted, no not for 
an instant. As if the occurrence formed an accession to the 
delight of the festive season, they romped, they enjoyed them- 
selves, without a thought about the success of their party, and 
rejoicing amidst the afflictions of their country. 

The greatest exertions were required in storming the camp, 
which the bravest of the Vitellians still clung to as their last 
hope; and therefore, with the more diligent heed, the con- 
querors, and with especial zeal the old prietorian cohorts, 
applied at once whatever means had been discovered in the 
capture of the strongest cities; shells, engines, mounds, and 
firebrands ; exclaiming that all the fatigues and dangers they 
had undergone in so many battles were consummated in that 
effort, that their city was restored to the senate and people of 
Rome, and to the gods their temples; that the camp was the 
peculiar glory of the soldier — there was his country, there his 
household gods. They must either carry it forthwith, or pass 
the night under arms. On the other hand, the Vitellians, 
though inferior in numbers, and less favored by fortune, sought 
to mar the victory, to delay the pacification, stained their 
hearths and altars with their blood, clung to those endearing 
objects which the vanquished might never more behold. Many, 
exhausted, breathed their last upon the towers and battlements ; 
the few that remained tore open the gates, in a solid mass rushed 
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in upon the victors, and fell, to a man, with honorable wounds, 
facing the enemy; such was their anxiety, even in death, to 
finish their course with credit. Vitellius, seeing the city con- 
quered, was conveyed in a litter, by a private way at the back 
of the palace, to his wife’s house on Mount Aventine, with in- 
tent, if he could lie concealed during the day, to fly su refuge 
to his brother and the cohorts at Parracitia: 

Straightway, from his inherent fickleness, and the natural 
effects of fright, —since, as he dreaded everything, whatever 
course he adopted was the least satisfactory, —he returned to 
his palace, and found it empty and desolate; even his meanest 
slaves having made their escape, or shunning the presence of 
their master. The solitude and silence of the scene alarmed 
him ; he opened the doors of the apartments, and was horror- 
struck to see all void and empty. Exhausted with this ago- 
nizing state of doubt and perplexity, and concealing himself in 
a wretched hiding place, he was dragged forth by Placidus, the 
tribune of a cohort. With his hands tied behind him, and his 
garment torn, he was conducted, a revolting spectacle, through 
crowds insulting his distress, without a friend to shed a tear 
over his misfortunes. The unseemliness of his end banished 
all sympathy. Whether one of the Germanic soldiers who 
met him intended for him the stroke he made, and if he did, 
whether from rage or to rescue him the quicker from the 
mockery to which he was exposed; or whether he aimed at 
the tribune, is uncertain: he cut off the ear of the tribune and 
was immediately dispatched. 

Vitellius was pushed along, and with swords pointed at his 
throat, forced to raise his head, and expose his countenance to 
insults : one while they made him look at his statues tumbling 
to the ground; frequently to the rostrum, or the spot where 
Galba perished; and lastly, they drove him to Gemonie, where 
the body of Flavius Sabinus had been thrown. One expres- 
sion of his was heard, that spoke a spirit not utterly fallen, 
when to a tribune who insulted him in his misery he observed, 
that nevertheless he had been his emperor. He died soon 
after under repeated wounds. The populace, with the same 
perversity of judgment that had prompted them to honor 
him while living, assailed him with indignities when dead. 

He was boom: at Luceria. He had eodipletéd his fifty-seventh 
year. He rose to the consulship, to pontifical dignities, and 
a name and rank amongst the most eminent citizens, without 
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personal merit, obtaining all from the splendid reputation of 
his father. The men who conferred the imperial dignity 
upon him did not so much as know him. By impotence and 
sloth he gained the affections of the army, to a degree in which 
few have attained them by worthy means, Frankness and 
generosity, however, he possessed : qualities which, unless duly 
regulated, become the occasions of ruin. He imagined that 
friendships could be cemented, not by a uniform course of 
virtue, but by profuse liberality; and therefore earned them 
rather than cultivated them. 
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THE GERMAN GUARD. 


ALL was in confusion at the palace of the Caesars. The 
civil war that had now been raging for several hours in the 
capital, the tumults that pervaded every quarter of the city, 
had roused the alarm, and to a certain extent the vigilance, of 
such troops as still owned allegiance to Vitellius. But late 
events had much slackened the discipline for which Roman 
soldiers were so famous, and that could be but a spurious 
loyalty which depended on amount of pay and opportunities 
for plunder, which was accustomed moreover to see the diadem 
transferred from one successful general to another at a few 
months’ interval. Perhaps his German guards were the only 
soldiers of Vitellius on whom he could place any reliance ; 
but even these had been reduced to a mere handful by 
slaughter and desertion, while the few who remained, though 
unimpeachable in their fidelity, were wanting in every quality 
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that constitutes military efliciency, except the physical strength 
and desperate eourage they brought with them from the 
North. 

They were, however, the Emperor’s last hope. They occu- 
pied palace gardens to-night, feeding their bivouae fires with 
branches from its stately cedars, or uprooting its exotie shrubs 
to hurl them erackling in the blaze. The Roman eitizens 
looking on their gigantic forms moving to and fro im the 
glare, shuddered and whispered, and pointed them out to each 
other as bemg half men, half demons, while a passing soldier 
would raise his eagle crest more proudly, relating how these 
were the foes over whom the legions had trimmphed, and 
would turn forthwith into a wine shop to celebrate his prowess 
at the expense of some admiring citizen in the crowd. 

One of these German mercenaries may be taken as a sample 
of the rest. He-was standimg sentry over a narrow wicket 
that afforded entrance to the palace gardens, and was the first 
obstacle encountered by Esea, after the latter had hastened 
fron: the Esquiline to give intelligence of the design against 
Cesar’s life. 

Leaning on his spear, with his tall frame and large muscles 
thrown into strong relief by the light of the bivouac fire be- 
hind him, he brought to the Briton’s mind many a stirring 
memory of his own warlike boyhood, when by the side of just 
such champions, armed in sweh a manner, he had struggled, 
though in vain, against the discipline and the strategy of the 
invader. 

Scearcely older than himself, the sentry possessed the comely 
features and the bright coloring of youth, with a depth of 
chest and squareness of shoulder that denoted all the power of 
mature manhood. He seemed indeed a formidable antagonist 
for any single foe, and able to keep at bay half a score of the 
finest men who stood in the front rank of the legions. He was 
clad in a long white garment of linen, reaching below the knee, 
and fastened at the neck by a single clasp of gold; his shield 
and helmet too, althougly this was no state occasion, but one 
on which he would probably be massacred before morning, 
were of the same metal, his spearhead and sword of the 
finest tempered steel. The latter, especially, was a formidable 
weapon. Considerably longer than the Roman’s, which was 
only used for the thrust at close quarters, it could deal sweep- 
ing blows that would cleave a headpiece or lop a limb, and 
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managed lightly as a riding wand by the German’s powerful 
arm, would hew fearful gaps in the ranks of an enemy, if their 
line wavered, or their order was in any degree destroyed. 

Notwithstanding the warlike nature of his arms and _bear- 
ing, the sentry’s face was fair and smooth as a woman’s; the 
flaxen down was scarcely springing on his chin, and the golden 
locks escaped beneath his helmet, and clustered in curls upon 
his neck. His light blue eye, too, had a mild, and rather 
vacant expression as it roved carelessly around; but. the 

tomans had long ago learned that those light blue eyes could 
kindle into sparks of fire when steel was crossed, could glare 
with invincible hatred and defiance even when fixed in death. 

Esca’s heart warmed to the barbarian guardsman with a 
feeling of sympathy and kindred. The latter sentiment may 
have suggested the plan by which he obtained entrance to the 
palace, for the difficulty of so doing had presented itself to 
him in brighter colors every moment as he approached. 
Pausing, therefore, at a few paces from the sentry, who 
leveled his spear and challenged when he heard footsteps, the 
Briton unbuckled his sword and cast it down between them, 
to indicate that he claimed protection and had no intention of 
offense. 

The other muttered some unintelligible words in his own 
language. It was obvious that he knew no Latin and that their 
conversation must be carried on by signs. ‘This, however, 
rather smoothed than enhanced the difficulty; and it was a 
relief to Esca that the first impulse of the German had not been 
to alarm his comrades and resort to violence. 

The latter ‘seemed to entertain no apprehension from any 
single individual, whether friend or foe, and looked, moreover, 
with favorable eyes on Esca’s appearance, which bore a certain 
family likeness to that of his own countrymen. He suffered 
him therefore to approach his post, questioning him by signs, 
to which the Briton replied in the same manner, perfectly igno- 
rant of their meaning, but with a fervent hope that the result 
of these mysterious gestures might be his admission within the 
wall. 

Under such circumstances the two were not likely to arrive 
at a clear understanding. After a while the German looked 
completely puzzled, and passed the word in his own language 
to a comrade within hearing, apparently for assistance. Esea 
heard the sound repeated in more than one voice, till it died 
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away under the trees; there was obviously a strong chain of 
sentries round Cesar’s palace. 

In the mean time the German would not permit Esca to 
approach within spear’s length of his post, though he kept him 
back good-humoredly with the butt end of that weapon, nor 
would he suffer him to pick his sword up and gird it round 
his waist again — making nevertheless, all the while, signs of 
cordiality and friendship ; but though Esca responded to these 
with equal warmth, he was no nearer the inside than at first. 

Presently the heavy tramp of armed men smote his ear, and 
a centurion, accompanied by half a dozen soldiers, approached 
the wicket. These bore a strong resemblance, both in form and 
features, to the sentry who had summoned them; but their 
officer spoke Latin, and Esca, who had gained a little time to 
mature his plan, answered the German centurion’s questions 
without hesitation. 

“J belong to your own division,” said he, “though I come 
from farther north than your troop, and speak a different dialect. 
We were disbanded but yesterday, by a written order from 
Cesar. It has turned out to be a forgery. We have been 
scattered through half the wine shops in Rome, and a herald 
came round and found me drinking, and bade me return to my 
duty without delay. He said we were to muster somewhere 
hereabouts, that we should find a post at the palace, and could 
join it till our own officers came back. I am but a barbarian, 
I know little of Rome, but this is the palace, is it not? and you 
are a centurion of the German guard ?” 

He drew himself up as he spoke with military respect, and 
the officer had no hesitation in believing his tale, the more so 
that certain of Czesar’s troops had lately been disbanded at a 
time when their services seemed to be most in requisition. 
Taking charge of Esea’s weapon, he spoke a few words in his 
own language to the sentry, and then addressed the Briton. 

“You may come to the main guard,” said he. “I! should 
not mind a few more of the same maniple.- We are likely to 
want all we can get to-night.” 

As he conducted him through the gardens, he asked several 
questions concerning the strength of the opposing party, the 
state of the town, and the general feeling of the citizens 
towards Vitellius, all which Esca parried to the best of his 
abilities, hazarding a guess where he could, and accounting for 
his ignorance where he could not, on the plea that he had spent 
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his whole time since his dismissal in the wine shops —~ an 
excuse which the centurion’s knowledge of the tastes and 
habits of his division eaused him to accept without suspicion 
of its truth. 

Arrived at the watch fire, Esea’s military experience, slight 
as it had been, was enough to apprise him of the imminent 
dangers that threatened the palace in the event of am attack. 
The huge Germans lounged and lay about in the glare of the 
burning logs, as though feast, and song, and revelry were the 
objects for which they were mustered. Wine was flowing 
freely in large flagons, commensurate to the noble thirst of 
these Scandinavian warriors; and even the sentries, leaving 
their posts at intervals, as caprice or indolence prompted, strode 
up to the watch fire, laughed a loud laugh, drained a full beaker, 
and walked quietly back again, none the worse, to their beat. 
All hailed a new comrade with the utmost glee, as a further 
incentive to drink ; and although Esea was pleased to find that 
none but their centurion was familiar with Latin, and that he 
was consequently free from much inconvenient cross-examina- 
tion, it was obvious that there was no intention of letting him 
depart without pledging them in deep draughts of the rough 
and potent Sabine wine. 

With youth, health, and a fixed resolve to keep his wits 
about him, the Briton managed to perform this part of a sol- 
dier’s duty to the satisfaction of his entertainers. The mo- 
ments seemed very long, but whilst the Germans were singing, 
drinking, and making their remarks upon him in their own 
language, he had time to think of his plans. To have declared 
at onee that he knew of a plot agaimst Cvesar, and to eall upon 
the centurion to obtain his admittance to the person of the 
Emperor, would, he was well aware, only defeat his own object, 
by throwing suspicion on himself as a probable assassin, and 
confederate of the conspirators. To put the officer on the alert, 
would eause him, perhaps, to doubie his sentries, and to stop 
the allowanee of wine in course of consumption; but Esea saw 
plainly that no resistance from within the palace could be made 
to the large force his late master would bring to bear upon it. 
The only chance for the Emperor was to eseape. If he eould 
himself reach his presence, and warn him personally, he thought 
he could prevail wpom him to fly. This was the difficulty. A 
monarch in his palace is not visible to every one who may wish 
to see him, even when his own safety is concerned; but Esea 
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had already gained the interior of the gardens, and that success 
encouraged him to proceed. 

The Germans, though believing themselves more vigilant 
than usual (to such a low state the boasted discipline of Ceesar’s 
bodyguard had fallen), were confused and careless under the 
influence of wine, and their attention to the newcomer was.- 
soon distracted by a fresh chorus and a fresh flagon. Esca, 
under pretense that he required repose, managed to withdraw 
himself from the glare of the firelight, and borrowing a cloak 
from a ruddy comrade with a stentorian voice, lay down in the 
shadow of an arbutus, and affected profound repose. By de- 
grees, coiling himself along the sward like a snake, he slipped 
out of sight, leaving his cloak so arranged as to resemble a 
sleeping form, and sped off in the direction of the palace, to 
which he was guided by numerous distant hghts. 

Some alarm had evidently preceded him even here. Crowds 
of slaves, both male and female, chiefly Greeks and Asiatics, 
were pouring from its egresses and hurrying through the gar- 
dens in obvious dismay. The Briton could not but remark 
that none were empty-handed, and the value of their burdens 
denoted that those who now fled had no intention ever to re- 
turn, They took little notice of him when they passed, save 
that a few of the more timid, glancing at his stalwart figure, 
turned aside and ran the swifter ; while others, perceiving that 
he was unarmed, for he had left his sword with the Germans, 
shot at him some contemptuous gesture or ribald jest, which 
they thought the barbarian would not understand in time to 
resent. 

Thus he reached the spacious front of the palace, and here, 
indeed, the trumpets were sounding, and the German guard 
forming, evidently for resistance to an attack, ‘There was no 
mistaking the expression of the men’s faces, nor the clang of 
their heavy weapons. Though they filled the main court, how- 
ever, a stream of fugitives still poured from the side doors, and 
through one of these, the Briton determined he would find no 
difficulty in effecting an entrance. Glancing at the fine men 
getting under arms with such businesslike rapidity, he thought 
how even that handful might make such a defense as would 
give Cesar time to escape, either at the back of the palace, or, 
if that were invested, disguised as one of the slaves who were 
still hurrying off in motley crowds; and notwithstanding his 
newborn feelings, he eould not help, from old association, wishy 
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ing that he might strike a blow by the side of these stalwart 
euardsmen, even for such a cause as theirs. 

4 Observing a door opening on a terrace which had been left 
completely undefended, Esca entered the palace unopposed, and 
roamed through hall after hall without meeting a living crea- 
ture. Much of value had already been cleared away, but 
enough remained to have excited the cupidity of the richest 
subject in Rome. Shawls, arms, jewels, vases, statues, caskets, 
and drinking cups were scattered about in a waste of magnifi- 
cent confusion, while in many instances, rapacious ignorance 
had carried off that which was comparatively the dross, and 
left the more precious articles behind. LEsca had never even 
dreamed of such gorgeous luxury as he now beheld. For a few 
minutes his mind was no less stupefied than his eye was dazzled, 
and he almost forgot his object in sheer wonder and admira- 
tion; but there was no time to be lost, and he looked about in 
vain for some clew to guide him through this glittering wilder- 
ness to the presence of the Emperor. 

The rooms seemed endless, opening one into another, and each 
more splendid than the last. At length he heard the sound of 
voices, and darting eagerly forward, found himself in the midst 
of half a dozen persons clad in robes of state, with garlands on 
their heads, reclining round the fragments of a feast, a flagon or 
two of wine, and a golden cornucopia of fruit and flowers. 

As he entered, these started to their feet, exclaiming, 
“They are upon us!” and huddled together in a corner, like a 
flock of sheep when terrified by a dog. Observing, however, 
that the Briton was alone and unarmed, they seemed to take 
courage, and a fat figure thrusting itself forward, exclaimed in 
one breath, ** He is not to be disturbed! Cesar is busy. Are 
the Germans firm?” 

His voice shook and his whole frame quivered with fear ; 
nevertheless Esca recognized the speaker. It was his old 
antagonist Spado, a favorite eunuch of the household, in dire 
terror for his life, yet showing the one redeeming quality of 
fidelity to the hand that fed him. 

His comrades kept behind him, taking their eue from his 
conduct as the bellwether of the flock, yet trusting fervently 
his wisdom would counsel immediate flight. 

“JT know you,” said Esca, hurriedly. “IT struck you that 
night in anger. It is all over now. I have come to save your 
lives, all of you, and to rescue Cesar,” 
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“How ?” said Spado, ignoring his previous injuries in the 
alarm of the hour. ‘ You can save us? You can rescue Cresar ? 
Then it is true. The tumult is grown to a rebellion! The 
Germans are driven in, and the game is lost!” 

The others caught up their mantles, girded themselves, and 
prepared for instant flight. 

“The guard can hold the palace for half an hour yet,” 
replied Esca, coolly. “ But the Emperor must escape. Julius 
Placidus will be here forthwith, at the head of two hundred 
gladiators, and the Tribune means to murder his master as 
surely as you stand trembling there.” 

Ere he had done speaking, he was left alone in the room 
with Spado. The Tribune’s character was correctly appre- 
ciated, even by the eunuchs of the palace, and they stayed to 
hear no more; but Spado only looked blankly in the Briton’s 
face, wringing his fat hands, and answered to the other’s urgent 
appeals, “ His orders were explicit. Cvesar is busy. He must 
not be disturbed. He said so himself. Cvesar is busy !” 


THE BUSINESS OF CA&SAR. 


Thrusting Spado aside without ceremony, and disregarding 
the eunuch’s expostulations in obedience to the orders he had 
received, Esca burst through a narrow door, tore down a velvet 
eurtain, and found himself in the private apartment of the 
Emperor. Ceesar’s business was at that moment scarcely of 
an urgency to weigh against the consideration of Czesar’s life. 
Vitellius was reclining on a couch, his dress disordered and 
ungirt, a garland of roses at his feet, his heavy face, of which 
the swollen features had lost all their early comeliness, express- 
ing nothing but sullen torpid calm ; his eye fixed on vacancy, his 
weak nerveless hands crossed in front of his unwieldy person, 
and his whole attitude that of one who had little to occupy 
his attention, save his own personal indulgence and comfort. 

Yet for all this, the mind was busy within that bloated 
form. ‘There are moments in existence, when the past comes 
back to us day by day, and incident by incident, shining out in 
colors vivid and lifelike as the present. On the eve of an 
important crisis, during the crisis itself if we are not permitted 
to take an active part in it but compelled to remain passive, 
the mere sport of its contingencies, for the few minutes that 
succeed a complete demolition of the fabric we have been build: 
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ing all our lives, we become possessed of this faculty, and 
seem, in a strange dreamlike sense, to live our time over 
again. 

For the last few days, even Vitellius had awoke to the con- 
viction that his diadem was in danger, for the last few hours he 
had seen cause to tremble for his life; nevertheless, none of the 
usual habits of the palace had been altered ; and even when 
Primus, the suecessful general of his dangerous rival, Ves- 
pasian, occupied the suburbs, his reverses did but elicit from 
the Emperor a call for more wine and a heartless jest. 

To-day he must have seen clearly that all was lost, yet the 
supper to which he sat down with half a dozen favorite eunuchs 
was no less elaborate than usual, the wine flowed as freely, the 
Emperor ate as enormously, and when he could eat no more, 
retired to pass his customary half hour in perfect silence and 
repose, nor suffered the important process of digestion to be 
disturbed by the fact that his very gates must ere midnight be 
in possession of the enemy. 

Nevertheless, as if in warning of what was to come, the 
pageant of his life seemed to move past his half-closed eyes ; and 
who shall say how vain and empty such a pageant may have 
appeared even to the besotted glutton, who, though he had the 
address to catch the diadem of the Cesars, when it was thrown 
to him by chance, knew but too well that he had no power to 
retain it on his head, when wrested by the grasp of force. 
Though feeble and worn out, he was not old, far short of three- 
score years, yet what a life of change and turmoil and vicissi- 
tudes his had been! 

Proconsul of Africa, favorite of four emperors, it must have 
been a certain versatility of talent, that enabled him to rule such 
an important province with tolerable credit, and yet retain the 
good graces of successive tyrants, resembling each other in 
nothing save incessant caprice. An informer with Tiberius; a 
pander to the crimes, and a proselyte to the divinity, of mad 
Caligula; a screen for Messalina’s vices, and an easy adviser to 
her easy and timid lord; lastly, everything in turn with Nero — 
chariot driver, singer, parasite, buffoon, and in all these various 
parts preserving the one unfailing characteristic of a consum- 
mate and systematic debauchee. 

It seemed but yesterday that he had thrown the dice with 
Claudius, staking land and villas as freely as jowels and gold, 
losing heavily to his imperial master; and, though he had to 
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borrow the money at high usury, quick-witted enough to per- 
ceive the noble reversion he had thus a chance of purchasing. 

It seemed but yesterday that he flew round the dusky circus, 
grazing the goal with practiced skill, and, by a happy dexterity, 
suffering Caligula to win the race so narrowly, as to enhance 
the pleasure of imperial trivmph. 

It seemed but yesterday that he sang with Nero, and fiat- 
tered the monster by comparing him with the sirens, whose 
voices charmed mariners to their destruction. 

And now was it all over? Must he indeed give up the im- 
perial purple and the throne of blazing gold ?— the luxurious 
banquets and the luscious wines? He shuddered and. sickened 
while he thought of a crust of brown bread and a pitcher of 
water.. Nay, worse than this, was he sure his life was safe? 
He had seen death often — what Roman had not? But at his 
best, in the field, clad in corselet and headpiece, and covered 
with a buckler, he had thought him an ugly and unwelcome 
visitor. 

Even at Bedriacum, when he told his generals as he rode 
over the slain, putrefying on the ground, that “a dead enemy 
smelt sweet, and the sweeter for being a citizen,” he remem- 
bered now that his gorge had risen while he spoke. He re- 
membered, too, the German bodyguard that had accompanied 
him, and the faithful courage with which his German levies 
fought. There were a few of them in the palace yet. It gave 
him confidence to recollect this. For a moment the soldier 
spirit kindled wp within, and he felt as though he could put 
himself at the head of those blue-eyed giants, lead them into 
the very center of the enemy, and die there like a man. He 
rose to his feet, and snatched at one of the weapons hanging 
for ornament against the wall, but the weak limbs failed, the 
pampered body asserted itself, and he sank back helpless on 
the couch. 

It was at this moment that Esca burst so unceremoniously 
into the Emperor’s presence. 

Vitellius did not rise again, less alarmed, perhaps, than 
astonished. The Briton threw himself upon his knees, and 
touched the broad crimson binding of the imperial gown. 

“ There is not a moment to lose!” said he. “They are for- 
eing the gates. The guard has been driven back. It is toa 
late for resistance; but Cesar may yet escape if he will trust 
himself to me.” 
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Vitellius looked about him, bewildered. At that moment a 
shout was heard from the palace gardens, accompanied by 
rush of many feet, and the ominous clash of steel. Esca knew 
that the assailants were gladiators. If they came in with their 
blood up, they would give no quarter. 

“ Cvesar must disguise himself,” he insisted earnestly. ‘The 
slaves have been leaving the palace in hundreds. If the Em- 
peror would put on a coarse garment and come with me, I ean 
show him the way to safety; and Placidus, hastening to this 
apartment, will find it empty. + 

With all his sensual vices, there was yet something left of 
the old Roman spirit in Vitellius, which sparkled out in an 
emergency. After the first sudden surprise of Esca’s entrance, 
he became cooler every moment. At the mention of the Trib- 
une’s name he seemed to reflect. 

“Who are you?” said he, after a pause; “and how came 
you here?” 

Short as had been his reign he had acquired the tone of 
royalty ; and he could even assume a certain dignity, notwith- 
standing the urgency of his present distress. 

In a few words Esca explained to him his danger, and his 
enemies. 

“ Placidus,” repeated the Emperor, thoughtfully, and as if 
more conéerned than surprised; “then there is no chance of 
the design failing; no hope of mercy when it has succeeded. 
Good friend! I will take your advice. I will trust you, and 
go with you where you will. If I am an Emperor to-morrow, 
you will be the greatest man in Rome.” 

Hitherto he had been leaning indolently back on the couch. 
Now he seemed to rouse himself for action, and stripped the 
crimson-bordered gown from his shoulders, the signet ring from 
his hand. ‘They will make a gallant defense,” said he, * but 
if I know Julius Placidus, he will outnumber them ten to one. 
Nevertheless they may hold him at bay with their long swords 
till we get clear of the palace. The gardens are dark and spa- 
cious ; we can hide there for a time, and take an opportunity 
of reaching my wife’s house on Mount Aventine ; Galeria will 
not betray me, and they will never think of looking for me 
there.” 

Speaking thus coolly and deliberately, but more to himself 
than his companion, Cvxsar, divested of all marks of splendor 
in his dress and ornaments, stripped to a piain linen garment, 
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turning up his sleeves and girding himself the while, like a 
slave busied in some household work requiring activity and 
dispatch, suffered the Briton to lead him into the next apart- 
ment, where, deserted by his comrades, and sorely perpiexed 
between a vague sense of duty and a strong inclination to run 
away, Spado was pacing to and fro in a ludicrous state of per- 
turbation and dismay. 

Already the noise of fighting was plainly distinguished in 
the outer court. The giadiators, commanded by Hippias and 
guided by the treacherous Tribune, had overpowered the main 
body of the Germans who oceupied the imperial gardens, and 
were now engaged with the remnant of these faithful barba- 
rians at the very doors of the palace. 

The latter, though outnumbered, fought with the desperate 
courage of theirrace. The Roman soldier, in his cool methodi- 
cal discipline, was sometimes puzzled to account for that fran- 
tic energy which acknowledged no superiority either of position 
or numbers, which seemed to gather a fresher and more stub- 
born courage from defeat; and even the gladiators, men whose 
very livelihood was slaughter, and whose weapons were never 
out of their hands, found themselves no match for these large 
savage warriors in the struggle of a hand-to-hand combat, — 
recoiled more than once in baffled rage and astonishment from 
the long swords, and the blue eyes, and the tall forms that 
seemed to tower and dilate in the fierce revelry of battle. 

The military skill of Placidus, exercised before many a Jew- 
ish rampart, and on many a Syrian plain, had worsted the main 
body of the Germans by taking them in flank. Favored by 
the darkness of the shrubberies, he had contrived to throw a 
hundred practiced swordsmen unexpectedly on their most de- 
fenseless point. Surprised and outnumbered, they retreated 
nevertheless in good order, though sadly diminished, upon their 
comrades at the gate. Here the remaining handful made a 
desperate stand, and here Placidus, wiping his bloody sword 
upon his tunie, whispered to Hippias, “ We must put Hirpinus 
and the supper party in front! If we can but carry the gate, 
there are a score of entrances into the palace. Remember! we 
give no quarter, and we recognize no one.” 

Whilst the chosen band who had left the Tribune’s table 
were held in check by the guard, there was a moment’s respite, 
during which Cesar might possibly escape. Esca, rapidly cal- 
culating the difficulties in his own mind, had resolved to hurry 
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him through the most secluded part of the gardens into the 
streets, and so running the chance of recognition which in the 
darkness of night, and under the coarse garb of a household 
slave, was but a remote contingency, to convey him by a cir- 
euitous route to Galeria’s house, of which he knew the situa- 
tion, and where he might be concealed for a time without 
danger of detection. The great obstacle was to get him out of 
the palace without being seen. The private door by which he 
had himself entered, he knew must be defended, or the assail- 
ants would have taken advantage of it ere this, and he dared 
not risk recognition, to say nothing of the chances of war, by 
endeavoring to escape through the midst of the conflict at the 
main gate. He appealed to Spado for assistance. 

“ There is a terrace at the back here,” stammered the eunuch ; 
“if Cesar can reach it, a pathway leads directly down to the 
summer house in the thickest part of the gardens; thence he 
can go between the fish ponds straight to the wicket that opens 
on the Appian Way.” 

“Tdiot !” exclaimed the Emperor, angrily, “how am Ef to 
reach the terrace? There is no door, and the window must be 
a man’s height at least from the ground.” 

“Tt is your only chance of life, illustrious!” observed Esca, 
impatiently. “Guide us to the window, friend,” he added, 
turning to Spado, who looked from one to the other in helpless 
astonishment, “and tear that shawl from the couch; we may 
want it for a rope to let the Emperor down.” j 

A fresh shout from the combatants at the gate, while it com- 
pletely paralyzed the eunuch, seemed to determine Vitellius. 
He moved resolutely forward, followed by his two companions, 
Spado whispering to the Briton, “ You are a brave young man. 
We will all escape together, I—I will stand by you to the 
last |” 

They needed but to cross a passage and traverse another 
room. Cresar peered over the window sill into the darkness 
below, and drew back. 

“Tt is a long way down,” said he. “What if I were to 
break a limb?” Esca produced the shawl he had brought with 
him from the adjoining apartment, and offered to place it under 
his arms and round his body. 

“Shall I go first?” said Spado. “It is not five cubits from 
the ground.” 

But the Emperor thought of his brother Lucius and the 
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cohorts at Terracina. Could he but gain the camp there he 
would be safe, nay more, he could make head against his rival ; 
he would return to Rome with a victorious army; he would 
retrieve the diadem and the purple, and the suppers at the 
palace once more, 

“Stay where you are!” he commanded Spado, who was 
looking with an eager eye at the window. “I will risk it. One 
draught of Falernian, and I will risk it and begone.” 

He turned back towards the banqueting room, and while he 
did so another shout warned him that the gate was carried, and 
the palace in possession of the conspirators. 

Esca followed the Emperor, vainly imploring him to fly. 
Spado, taking one more look from the window ere he risked 
his bones, heard the ring of armor and the tramp of feet com- 
‘ing round the corner of the palace, on the very terrace he 
desired to reach. White and trembling, he tore the garland 
from his head and gnawed its roses with his teeth in the impo- 
tence of his despair. He knew the last chance was gone now, 
and they must die. 

The Emperor returned to the room where he had supped, 
seized a flagon of lalernian, filled himself a large goblet which 
he half emptied at a draught, and set it down on the board with 
a deep sigh of satisfaction. The courtyard had been taken at 
last, and the palace surrounded. Resistance was hopeless, and 
escape impossible. The Germans were still fighting, indeed, 
within the rooms, disputing inch by inch the glittering corri- 
dors and the carved doorways and the shining polished floors, 
now more slippery than ever with blood. Pictures and statues 
seemed to look down in calm amazement at thrust and blow and 
death grapple, and all the reeling confusion of mortal strife. 
But the noise came nearer and nearer; the Germans, falling 
man by man, were rapidly giving ground. LEsca knew the 
game was lost at last, and he turned to his companions in peril 
with a graye and clouded brow. 

“There is nothing for it left,” said he, ‘but to die like men. 
Yet if there be any corner in which Czesar can hide,” he added, 
with something of contempt in his tone, “I will gain him five 
minutes more of life, if this glittering toy holds together so 
long.” 

Then he snatched from the wall an Asiatic javelin, all lac- 
quered and ornamented with gold, cast one look at the others, 
as if to bid them farewell, and hurried from the room. 
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Spado, a mass of shaking flesh, and tumbled garments and 
festive ornaments strangely out of keeping with his attitude, 
cowered down against the wall, hiding his face in his hands ; 
but Vitellius, with something akin even to gratification on his 
countenance, returned to the half-emptied cup, and raising it 
to his lips, deliberately finished his Falerni-n. 


Atv BAY. 


It was not in Esca’s nature to be within hearing of shrewd 
blows and yet abstain from taking part in the fray. 

His recent sentiments had indeed undergone a change that 
would produce timely fruit; and neither the words of the 
preacher in the Esquiline, nor the example of Calchas, nor the 
sweet influence of Mariamne, had been without their effect. — 
But it was ingrained in his very character to love the stir and 
tumult of a fight. From a boy his blood leaped and tingled at 
the clash of steel. His was the courage which is scarcely exer- 
cised in the tide of personal conflict, and must be proved rather 
in endurance than in action—so naturally does it force itself 
to the front when men are dealing blow for blow. 

His youth, too, had been spent in warfare, and in that most 
ennobling of all warfare which defends home from the aggres- 
sion of an invader. He had long ago learned to love danger 
for its own sake, and now he experienced besides a morbid 
ilesire to have his hand on the Tribune’s throat, so he felt the 
point and tried the shaft of his javelin with a thrill of savage 
joy, while, guided by the sounds of combat, he hurried along 
the corridor to join the remnant of the faithful German Guard. 

Not a score of them were left, and of these scarce one but 
bled from some grievous wound. ‘Their white garments were 
stained with crimson, their gaudy golden armor was hacked 
and dinted, their strength was nearly spent, and every hope 
of safety gone; but their courage was still unquenched, and 
as man after man went down, the survivors closed in and 
fought on, striking.desperately with their faces to the foe. 

The Tribune and his chosen band, supported by a numerous 
body of inferior gladiators, were pressing them sore. Placidus, 
an expert swordsman, and in no way wanting physical courage, 
was conspicuous in the front. Hippias alone seemed to vie 
with the Tribune in reckless daring, though Hirpinus, Eumol- 
pus, Lutorius, and the others were all earning their wages 
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with scrupulous fidelity, and bearing themselves according to 
custom, as if fighting were the one faaidee of their lives. 

When Esca_ reached the scene of conflict, the Tribune had 
just closed with a ¢ gigantic adversary. For a minute they 
reeled in the death grapple, then parted as suddenly as they 
met, the German falling backward with a groan, the Tribune’s 
blade as he brandished it aloft dripping with blood to the very 
hilt. “Euge!” shouted Hippias, who was at his side, parry- 
ing at the same moment, with consummate address, a sweeping 
sword cut, dealt at him from the dead man’s comrade. “ That 
was prettily done, Tribune, and like an artist !” 

Esea, catching sight of his enemy’s hated face, dashed in 
with the bound of a tiger, and taking him unawares, delivered 
at him so fierce and rapid a thrust as would have settled ac- 
counts between them, had Placidus possessed no other means of 
defense than his own skillful swordsmanship ; but the fencing 
master, whose eye seemed to take in all the combatants at once, 
eut through the curved shaft of the Briton’s weapon with one 
turn of his short sword, and its head fel! harmless on the floor. 
His hand was up for a deadly thrust when Esca found himself 
felled to the ground by some powerful fist, while a ponderous 
form holding him down with its whole weight, made it im- 
possible for him to rise. 

“Keep quiet, lad,” whispered a friendly voice in his ear ; 
“J was forced to strike hard to get thee down in time. Faith! 
the Master gives short warning with his thrusts. Here thou’rt 
safe, and here I’ll take care thou shalt remain till the tide has 
rolled over us, and I can pass thee out unseen. Keep quiet! 
I tell thee, lest I have to strike thee senseless for thine own 
good.” 

In vain the Briton struggled to regain his feet ; Hirpinus 
kept him down by main force. No sooner had the gladiator 
caught sight of his friend, than he resolved to save him from 
the fate which too surely threatened all who were found in 
the palace, and with characteristic promptitude used the only 
means at his disposal for the fulfillment of his object. 

A moment’s reflection satisfied Esca of his old comrade’s 
good faith. Life is sweet, and with the hope of its preserva- 
tion came back the thought of Mariamne. He lay still for a 
few minutes, and by that time the tide of fight had rolled on, 
and tiey were left alone. 

Hirpinus rose first with a jovial laugh. ‘ Why, you went 
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down, man,” said he, “like an ox at an altar. I would have 
held my hand a littlek—in faith I would—had there been 
time. Well, I must help thee up, I suppose, seeing that I 
put thee down. Take my advice, lad, get outside as quick as 
thou canst. Keep the first turning to the right of the great 
gate, stick to the darkest part of the gardens, and run for 
thy life!” 

So speaking, the gladiator helped Hsca to his feet, and 
pointed down the corridor, where the way was now clear. The 
Briton would have made one more effort to save the Emperor, 
but Hirpinus interposed his burly form, and finding his friend 
so refractory, half led, half pushed him to the door of the pal- 
ace. Here he bade him farewell, looking wistfully out into 
the night, as though he would fain accompany him. 

“T have little taste for the job here, and that’s the truth,” 
said he, in the tone of a man who has been unfairly deprived 
of some expected pleasure. ‘The Germans made a pretty 
good stand for a time, but I thought there were more of them, 
and that the fight would have lasted twice as long. Good 
luck go with thee, lad, I shall perhaps never see thee again. 
Well, well, it can’t be helped. I have been bought and paid 
for, and must go back to my work.” 

So, while Esca, hopeless of doing any more good, went his 
way into the gardens, Hirpinus reéntered the palace to follow 
his comrades, and assist in the search for the Emperor. 

He was somewhat surprised to hear loud shouts of laughter 
echoing from the end of the corridor. Hastening on to learn 
the cause of such strangely timed mirth, he came upon Rufus 
lying across the prostrate body of a German, and trying hard 
to stanch the blood that welled from a fatal gash inflicted by 
his dead enemy, ere he went down. 

Hirpinus raised his friend’s head, and knew it was all over. 

“Tf have got it,” said Rufus, in a faint voice; “my foot 
slipped and the clumsy barbarian lunged in over my guard. 
Farewell, old comrade! Bid the wife keep heart. There is a 
home for her at Picenum, and — the boys— keep them out of 
the Family. When you close with these Germans, — disengage 

—at half distance, and turn your wrist down with thebaid 
ale ere so as to 7 

Weaker and weaker came the gladiator’s last syllables, his 
head sank, his jaw dropped, and Hirpinus, turning for a fare- 
well look at the comrade with whom he had trained, and toiled, 
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and drunk, and fought, for half a score of years, dashed his 
hand angrily to his shaggy eyelashes, for he saw him through a 
mist of tears. 

Another shout of laughter, louder still and nearer, roused 
him to action. Turning into the room whence it proceeded, 
he came upon a scene of combat, nearly as ludicrous as the last 
was pitiful. 

Surrounded by a circle of gladiators, roaring out their ap- 
plause and holding their sides with mirth, two most unwilling 
adversaries were pitted against each other. They seemed, 
indeed, very loath to come to close quarters, and stood face to 
face with excessive watchfulness and caution. 

In searching for the Emperor, Placidus and his miyrmidons 
had scoured several apartments without success. Finding the 
palace thus unoccupied, and now in their own hands, the men 
had commenced loading themselves with valuables, and pre- 
pared to decamp with their plunder, each to his home, as hav- 
ing fulfilled their engagement, and earned their reward. But 
the Tribune well knew that if Vitellius survived the night, his 
own head would be no longer safe on his shoulders, and that it 
was indispensable to find the Emperor at all hazards; so, gath- 
ering a handful of gladiators round him, persuading some and 
threatening others, he instituted a strict search in one apart- 
ment after another, leaving no hole nor corner untried, per- 
suaded that Cesar must be still inside the palace, and conse- 
quently within his grasp. 

He entertained, nevertheless, a lurking mistrust of treach- 
ery, roused by the late appearance of Euchenor at supper, which 
was rather strengthened than destroyed by the Greek’s unwill- 
singness to engage in personal combat with the Germans. 
Whilst he was able to do so, the Tribune had kept a wary eye 
upon the pugilist, and had indeed prevented him more than 
once from slipping out of the conflict altogether. Now that the 
Germans were finally disposed of, and the palace in his power, 
he kept the Greek close at hand with less difficulty, jeering him, 
half in jest and half in earnest, on the great care he had takeu 
of his own person in the fray. 

Thus, with Euchenor at his side, followed by Hippias, and 
some half-dozen gladiators, the Tribune entered the room in 
which the Emperor had supped, and from which a, door, con- 
cealed by a heavy curtain, led into a dark recess originally in- 
tended for a bath. At the foot of this curtain, half lying, 
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half sitting, groveled an obese, unwieldy figure, clad in white, 
which moaned and shook and rocked itself to and fro, in a par- 
oxysm of abject fear. 

The Tribune leapt forward with a gleam of diabolical tri- 
umph in his eyes. ‘The next instant his face fell, as the figure, 
looking up, presented the scared features of the bewildered 
Spado. a 

But even in his wrath and disappointment Placidus could 
indulge himself with a brutal jest. 

“ Euchenor,” said he, “thou hast hardly been well blooded 
to-night. Drive thy sword through this carrion, and draw it 
out of our way.” 

The Greek was only averse to cruelty, when it involved per- 
sonal danger. He rushed in willingly enough, his blade up, 
and his eyes glaring like a tiger’s; but the action roused what- 
ever was left of manhood in the victim, and Spado sprang to 
his feet with the desperate courage of one who has no escape 
left. 

Close at his hand lay a Parthian bow, one of the many 
curiosities in arms that were scattered about the room, together 
with a sandalwood quiver of puny painted arrows. 

“Their points are poisoned,” he shouted; “and a touch is 
death!” 

Then he drew the bow to its full compass, and glared about 
him like some hunted beast brought to bay. 

Euchenor, checked in his spring, stood rigid as if turned 
to stone. His beautiful form indeed, motionless in that life- 
like attitude, would have been a fit study for one of his own 
country’s sculptors; but the surrounding gladiators, influ- 
enced only by the ludicrous points of the situation, laughed 
till their sides shook, at the two cowards thus confronting each 
other. 

“To him, Euchenor!” said they, with the voice and action 
by which a man encourages his dog at its prey. ‘To him, 
lad! Here’s old Hirpinus come to back thee. He always 
voted thee a cur. Show him some of thy mettle now!” 

Goaded by their taunts, Euchenor made a rapid feint, and 
crouched for another dash. Terrified and confused, the eunuch 
let the bowstring escape from his nerveless fingers, and the 
light gaudy arrow, grazing the Greek’s arm and scarcely draw- 
ing blood, fell, as it seemed, harmless to the floor between his 
feet. 
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Again there was a loud shout of derision, for Euchenor, 
dropping his weapon, applied this trifling scratch to his mouth ; 
ere the laugh subsided, however, the Greek’s face contracted 
and turned pale. With a wild yell he sprang bolt upright, 
raising his arms above his head, and fell forward on his breast, 
dead. ; 

The gladiators, leaping in, passed half a dozen swords 
through the eunuch’s body, almost ere their comrade touched 
the floor. 

Then Lutorius and Eumolpus, tearing down the curtain, 
disappeared in the dark recess behind. There was an exclama- 
tion of surprise, a cry for mercy, a scuffling of feet, the fall of 
some heavy piece of furniture, and the two emerged again, 
dragging between them, pale and gasping, a bloated and infirm 
old man. : 

“Cesar is fled 

seek Cesar?” 
. Then, perceiving the dark smile on the Tribune’s face, and 
abandoning all hope of disguise, he folded his arms with a cer- 
tain dignity that his coarse garments and disordered state could 
not wholly neutralize, and added : — 

“T am Cesar! Strike! since there is no mercy and no 
escape |” 

The Tribune paused an instant and pondered. Already the 
dawn was stealing through the palace, and the dead upturned 
face of Spado looked gray and ghastly in the pale cold light. 
Master of the situation, he did but deliberate whether he should 
slay Cesar with his own hand, thus bidding high for the grati- 
tude of his successor, or whether, by delivering him over to 
an infuriated soldiery, who would surely massacre him on the 
spot, he should make his death appear an act of popular jus- 
tice, in the furtherance of which he was himself a mere dutiful 
instrument. 

A few moments’ reflection on the character of Vespasian 
decided him to pursue the latter course. He turned to the 
gladiators, and bade them secure their prisoner. 

Loud shouts, and the tramp of many thousand armed feet, 
announced that the disaffected legions were converging on the 
palace, and had already filled its courtyard with masses of dis- 
ciplined men, ranged under their eagles in all the imposing 
precision and the glittering pomp of war. The increasing day- 
light showed their serried files, extending far beyond the gate, 


1» 


said he, looking wildly round. “You 
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over the spacious gardens of the palace, and the cold morning 
breeze unfurled a banner here and there, on which were already 
emblazoned the initials of the new Emperor, “Titus Flavius 
Vespasian Cesar.” 

As Vitellius, with his hands bound, led between two gladi- 
ators, passed out of the gate which at midnight had been his 
own, one of these gaudy devices glittered in the rising sun 
before his eyes. Then his whole “frame seemed to collapse, 
and his head sank upon his breast, for he knew that the bitter- 
ness of death had indeed come at last. 

But it was no part of the Tribune’s scheme that his victim’s 
lineaments should escape observation. He put his own sword 
beneath the Emperor’s chin, and forced him to hold his head up 
while the soldiers hooted and reviled, and ridiculed their former 
lord. 

“ Let them see thy face,” said the Tribune, brutally. “ Even 
now thou art still the most notorious man in Rome.” 

Obese in person, lame in gait, pale, bloated, disheveled, 
and a captive, there was yet a certain dignity about the fallen 
Emperor, while he drew himself up, and thus answered his 
enemy: — 

“Thou hast eaten of my bread and drunk from my cup. I 
have loaded thee with riches and honors. Yesterday I was 
thine Emperor and thy host. To-day I am thy captive and thy 
victim. But here, in the jaws of death, I tell thee that not to 
have my life and mine empire back again, would I change places 
with Julius Placidus the Tribune!” 

They were the last words he ever spoke, for while they 
paraded him along the Sacred Way, the legions gathered in 
and struck him down, and hewed him in pieces, casting the 
fragments of his body into the stream of Father Tiber, stealing 
calm and noiseless by the walls of Rome. And though the 
faithful Galeria collected them for decent interment, few cared 
to mourn the memory of Vitellius the glutton ; for the good and 
temperate Vespasian reigned in his stead. 
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[Fravius Josrpuus, Jewish statesman and historian, was the son of a 
priest by a descendant of the Asmonean princes, and was born at Jerusalem, 
37 A.p. He was early a distinguished scholar and a leader of the Pharisees ; 
was sent as delegate to Nero at twenty-six; was governor of Galilee when the 
Jast rising against the Roman government took place, and was captured at the 
siege of Jotapata; made terms for himself with the Romans, and accompanied 
their army at the siege of Jerusalem, He then lived at Rome till after 97 a.v. 
He wrote the ‘‘ History of the Jewish War’’; ‘‘ Jewish Antiquities ”’?; a pamphlet, 
‘* Against Apion,” in defense of his countrymen ; and his autobiography. ] 


THE SIEGE OF JOTAPATA: 


JOTAPATA is almost all of it a precipice, having on all sides 
cf it but one ravines immensely deep, so that those who try 
to look down find their sight fail them before it reaches the 
bottom. It is only to be got at on the north side, where the 
city is built on the mountain, as it ends obliquely at a plain. 
Josephus had surrounded this mountain with a wall when he 
fortified the city, that its summit might not be able to be seized 
upon by the enemies. The city is covered all round with other 
mountains, and is invisible till one comes just upon it. Such 
was the strong situation of Jotapata. 

Vespasian, therefore, being put on his mettle by the natural 
strength of the place, as well as the bold defense of the Jews, 
resolved to prosecute the siege with vigor. To this end he 
called the commanders that were under him to a council of 
war, and consulted with them as to the assault. And when it 
was resolved to raise a bank against that part of the wall which 
was accessible, he sent his whole army abroad to collect mate- 
rials. So when they had cut down all the trees near the city, 
and had got together a great heap of stones besides the wood 
they had eut down, some of them spread fascines over their 
works, to avoid the effects of the darts that were shot from 
above at them, under cover whereof they kept on forming their 
bank, and so were hurt little or nothing by the darts that were 
thrown upon them from the wall, while others pulled the neigh- 
boring hillocks to pieces, and perpetually brought them earth ; 
so nobody was idle, as they were busy three sorts of ways. 
But the Jews cast great stones from the walls and all sorts of 
darts upon the fascines which protected the men, and their 
noise, though they did not reach them, was so terrible that it 
was some impediment to the workmen. 

Vespasian then put into position all round the city the en- 
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eines for throwing stones and darts (the number of which was 
in all a hundred and sixty), and bade the engineers shoot at 
those that were upon the wall. Then simultaneously the cata- 
pults hurled lances with a great noise, and stones of the weight 
of a talent were thrown by the engines for hurling stones, and 
fire and a vast multitude of arrows, which not only made the 
walls difficult of access to the Jews, but also reached the parts 
within the walls. For the mass of the Arabian archers, as well 
as all those that threw darts and slung stones, hurled their shot 
at the same time as the engines. However, the others did not 
lio still when they could not fight the Romans from the higher 
ground. For they then made sallies, like robbers, in bands, 
and tore away the fascines that covered the workmen, and 
struck them when they were thus unprotected ; and when those 
workinen gave way, they shoveled away the earth that com- 
posed the bank, and burnt the woodwork of it and the fascines, 
till Vespasian perceived that the intervals between the works 
caused this damage, for these intervals gave the Jews opportu- 
nity to attack the Romans. So he united the fascines, and at 
the same time concentrated all his army close to them, which 
prevented these sallies of the Jews. 

And when the bank was now raised, and brought very close 
to the battlements, Josephus thought it would be strange if he 
could make no counter contrivance for the city’s preservation ; 
so he got together his workmen, and ordered them to build the 
wall higher. And when they said that it was impossible to 
build while they were being pelted with so many darts, he in- 
vented the following shelter for them. He bade them fix 
stakes, and stretch over them the raw hides of oxen just killed, 
that these hides, by yielding and hollowing themselves when 
the stones were thrown at them, might receive them, and the 
other darts would slide off them, and: fire that was thrown 
would be quenched by the moisture that was in them. And 
these he set over the workmen, and under them they went on 
with their work in safety, and raised the wall higher both by 
day and night, till it was twenty cubits higher. He also built 
frequent towers upon the wall, and fitted to it strong battlements. 
This greatly discouraged the Romans, who thought by now they 
would have already got inside the city, and they were at once dis: 
mayed at Josephus’ contrivance and at the courage of the citizens. 

And Vespasian was irritated at the great subtlety of this 
stratagem, and at the boldness of the men of Jotapata. For 
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taking heart again upon the building of this wall, they made 
fresh sallies upon the Romans, and had every day conflicts with 
them in bands, together with all such contrivances as robbers 
make use of, as plundering all that came to hand, as also setting 
fire to all the Roman works; till Vespasian made his army 
leave off fighting them, and resolved to sit down before the 
city, and to starve it into a surrender, supposing that they 
would either be forced to petition him for merey by want of 
provisions, or, if they should have the courage to hold out till 
the last extremity, that they would perish by famine: and he 
concluded he should conquer them the more easily in fighting, 
if he left them alone for a time, and then fell upon them when 
they were weakened by famine. But he gave orders that they 
should guard all the outlets from the city. 

Now the besieged had plenty of corn and indeed of all other 
things within the city, but they wanted water, because there 
was no fcuntain in the city, the people there being supplied 
with rain water. But it is a rare thing in that country if ever 
to have rain in summer. And as the siege was at this season, 
they were in great distress for some contrivance to satisfy their 
thirst, and they chafed as if already entirely in want of water. 
For Josephus, seeing that the city abounded with other neces- 
saries, and that the men were of good courage, and wishing to 
protract the siege longer than the Romans expected, ordered their 
drink to be given them by measure. But they deemed this scanty 
distribution of water by measure a thing harder than the want 
of it; and their not being able to drink as much as they would 
stimulated still more their desire for drinking, and they were 
as much disheartened thereby as if they were come to the last 
degree of thirst. Nor were the Romans ignorant of the condi- 
tion they were in; for where they stood opposite them above 
the wall, they could see them running together, and taking their 
water by measure, which made them throw their javelins there, 
the place being within their reach, and kill a great many of them. 

And Vespasian hoped that their cisterns of water would in 
no long time be emptied, and that they would be forced to 
deliver up the city to him. But Josephus, being minded to 
frustrate his hope, commanded a great many to wet their 
clothes, and hang them out upon the battlements, till the 
entire wall was of a sudden al) wet with the running down of 
the water. At this the Romans were discouraged and in con- 
sternation, seeing them able to throw away in sport so much 
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water, when they supposed them not to have enough to drink. 
And the Roman general despaired of taking their city by fam- 
ine, and even betook himself again to arms and force, which was 
what the Jews greatly desired. For as they despaired of safety 
for either themselves or their city, they preferred death in 
battle to death by hunger and thirst. 

However, Josephus contrived another stratagem, besides the 
foregoing one, to get plenty of what they wanted. Through 
a certain ravine that was almost inaccessible, and so was neg- 
lected by the soldiers, Josephus sent out certain persons along 
the western parts of it, and by them sent letters to whom he 
pleased of the Jews that were outside the city, and procured 
from them in abundance whatever necessaries they wanted in 
the city. He ordered them also to creep along generally when 
near the watch as they returned to the city, and to cover their 
backs with fleeces, that if any one should observe them by night, 

they might be believed to be dogs. This was done till the watch 
perceived their contrivance, and surrounded the ravine... . 

[Josephus] with his bravest men made a sally, and dispersed 
the enemies’ outposts, and ran as far as the Roman camp itself, 
and pulled the coverings of their tents upon their bank to 
pieces, and set fire to their works. And he never left off fight- 
ing in the same manner either the next day or the day after 
that, or for a considerable number of both days and nights. 

Upon this Vespasian, as he saw the Romans distressed by 
these sallies (for they were ashamed to be put to flight by the 
Jews, and when at any time they made the Jews run away, 
their heavy armor would not let them pursue them far, and 
the Jews, when they had done any mischief, before they could 
be hurt themselves, still retired into the city), ordered his 
armed men to avoid their attacks, and not fight it out with 
men in desperation, for nothing was more courageous than 
despair, and their violence would be quenched when they saw 
they failed of their purposes, as fire was quenched when it 
wanted fuel. He said also that it became the Romans to gain 
their victories as cheaply as they could, since they did not 
fight for their existence, but only to enlarge their dominions. 
So he repelled the Jews most by the Arabian archers, and 
Syrian slingers and stone throwers. Nor was there any inter- 
mission of the numerous engines that hurled missiles. Now 
the Jews suffered greatly by these engines and gave way before 
them, but when they threw stones or javelins a great distance. 
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then the Jews came to close quarters and pressed hard upon 
the Romans, and fought desperately, without sparing either 
soul or body, one detachment relieving another by turns when 
it was tired out. 

Now Vespasian, looking upon himself as besieged in turn 
by these sallies of the Jews and the long time the siege lasted, 
as his banks were now not far from the walls, determined to 
apply his battering-ram. This is a vast beam of wood like 
the mast of a ship; its fore part is armed with a thick piece of 
iron at the head of it, which is so carved as to be like the head 
of a ram, whence its name is taken. This ram is slung in 
the air by its middle by ropes, and is hung, like the balance 
in a pair of scales, from another beam, and braced by strong 
beams on both sides of it. When this is pulled backward by 
a great number of men, and then with united force thrust 
forward by the same men, it batters walls with the iron part 
which is prominent. Nor is there any tower so strong, or 
walls so broad, if they resist its first battery, but are forced to 
yield to it at last. This was the experiment which the Roman 
general betook himself to, as he was eagerly bent upon taking 
the city, for he found lying in the field so long to be to his 
disadvantage, as the Jews would never be quiet. So the 
Romans brought their catapults and other engines for galling 
an enemy nearer to the walls, that they might reach such as 
were upon the walls who endeavored to frustrate their attempts, 
and threw stones and javelins at them, and the archers and 
slingers in like manner came closer to the wall. This brought 
matters to such a pass that none of the Jews durst man the 
walls, and then other Romans brought forward the battering- 
ram, that was cased with wickerwork all over, and in the upper 
part was covered by skins, and this both for the security of 
themselves and it. Now the wall was shaken at the very first 
stroke of this battering-ram, and a terrible clamor was raised 
by the people within the city, as if they were already taken. 

Now when Josephus observed this ram frequently battering 
the same place, and saw that the wall would quickly be thrown 
down by it, he resolved to elude for a while the force of that 
contrivance. So he gave orders to fill sacks with chaff, and 
to let them down before the place where they saw the ram 
always battering, that the stroke might be turned aside, or 
that the place might feel less of the stroke in consequence of 
the yielding nature of the chaff. This very much delayed the 
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Romans, because, let them remove their battering-ram to what 
part they pleased, those that were on the walls also removed 
their sacks, and placed them opposite the strokes it made, in- 
somuch that the wall was not at all injured in consequence of 
the resistance that the sacks made, till the Romans made a 
counter contrivance of long poles, and by tying scythes at their 
ends cut off the sacks. Now when the battering-ram thus 
became effective again, and the wall (having been but newly 
built) was giving way, Josephus and those about him had 
thenccforward recourse to fire to defend themselves. So they 
took whatever materials they had that were dry, and made a 
sally three ways, and set fire to the machines and wickerwork 
and banks of the Romans. And they could not well come 
to their assistance, being at once in consternation at the Jews’ 
boldness, and being prevented by the flames frorh coming to 
their aid. For the materials being dry, and bitumen and pitch 
and brimstone also being among them, the fire spread quicker 
than one would think, and what cost the Romans a great deal 
of labor was in one hour consumed. . 

Those who were with Josephus, though they fell one 
after another, being struck by the darts and stones which the 
engines threw at them, could not for all that be driven from 
the wall, but attacked with fire and iron weapons and stones 
those who were propelling the ram under the protection of the 
wickerwork : though they could do little or nothing, but fell 
themselves perpetually, because they were seen by those whom 
they could not see. For the light of their own fire shone 
about them, and made them as visible a mark to the enemy as 
they were in the daytime, while the enemy’s engines could not 
be seen at a great distance, and so what was thrown at them 
could not well be avoided. For the force with which these 
engines threw stones and darts made them wound many at a 
time, and the whizzing stones that were cast by the engines 
carried away the battlements, and broke off the corners of the 
towers. Indeed, no body of men could be so strong as not to 
be overthrown to the last rank by the size of the stones. .. . 
The whir of the instruments and the noise of the missiles was 
more terrible still. Dire too was the noise the dead bodies 
made when they were knocked down one after another on the 
walls, and dreadful was the clamor which the women raised with- 
in the city, which was echoed back by the cries of those outside 
who were being slain; and the whole space of ground whereon 
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they fought ran with blood, and the wall might have been climbed 
up to over dead bodies. The mountains also contributed to in- 
crease the noise by their echoes, nor was there on that night 
anything wanting that could terrify either the ear or eye. And 
very many of those that fought nobly at Jotapata fell, and very 
many were wounded, and the morning watch was come ere the 
wall yielded to the machines employed against it, though it had 
been battered without intermission ; and those within covered 
their bodies with their armor and built up again what was 
thrown down of the wall, before those scaling machines were 
laid to the wall by which the Romans were to ascend into the city. 
In the morning Vespasian mustered together his army to 
‘take the city, after a little rest from the fatigues of the night. 
And as he wished to draw off those that checked him from the 
places where the wall had been thrown down, he made the most 
courageous of his cavalry dismount from their horses, and 
placed them in three files opposite these breaches in the wall, 
defended by their armor on every side, and with poles in their 
hands, that so they might begin the ascent as soon as the 
machines for such ascent were laid to the wall. And behind 
these he placed the flower of his foot, and he ordered the rest 
of the horse to deploy from the walls over all the hills to pre- 
vent any from escaping out of the city when it should be taken; 
and behind these he placed the archers all round, and commanded 
them to have their arrows ready to shoot. He gave the same 
commands to the slingers, and to those that managed the en- 
gines, and bade others bring ladders and apply them to those 
parts of the wall that were uninjured, that those who tried to 
hinder their ascent might leave off guarding the breaches in 
the wall, while the rest of the besieged might be overpowered 
by the darts cast at them, and yield an entrance into the city. 
But Josephus, seeing through Vespasian’s plan, set the old 
men and those that were tired out at the sound part of the 
wall, as not at all likely to be hurt there, but set the most 
efficient of his soldiers at the place where the wall was broken 
down, and in front of them all six men by themselves, among 
whom he himself shared in the post of greatest danger. He 
also gave orders that when the legions made a shout they 
should stop their ears, that they might not be dismayed at it, 
and also that, to avoid the shower of the enemies’ darts, they 
should bend down on their knees, and cover themselves with 
their shields, and retreat a little backwards for a while, till the 
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archers should have emptied their quivers; and that, when the 
Romans should lay their machines for ascending the walls, they 
should leap out, and with their own instruments meet the 
enemy, and that every one should strive to do his best, not to 
defend his own city, as if it were possible to be preserved, but 
to revenge it, as if it was already destroyed; and that they 
should try and picture before their eyes how their old men 
would be slain, and their children and wives killed immedi- 
ately by the enemy; and that they should beforehand spend 
all their fury on account of the calamities coming upon them, 
and pour it out on the perpetrators of them. 

Thus did Josephus dispose of both his bodies of men. As 
for the useless part of the citizens, the women and children,’ 
when they saw their city surrounded by a triple line (for none 
of the former guards were withdrawn for battle), and their 
enemies with swords in their hands at the breaches in the wall, 
as also the hilly country above them shining with arms, and 
the darts ready and poised in the hands of the Arabian archers, 
they made a final wail at their capture, as if their ruin was not 
only imminent, but had actually come upon them already. 
But Josephus ordered the women to be shut up in their houses, 
lest they should unnerve the courage of the men by pity, and 
commanded them to hold their peace, and threatened them if 
they did not, and went himself to the breach, where his posi- 
tion was allotted. As to those who brought up ladders to the 
other places, he took no notice of them, but earnestly waited 
for the expected shower of arrows. 

And now the trumpeters of all the Roman legions sounded 
together, and the army raised a terrible shout, and as a shower 
of darts were hurled at a preconcerted signal, the air was 
darkened by them. But Josephus’ men remembered the 
orders. he had given them; they stopped their ears at the 
shouts, and protected their bodies against the darts; and as 
for the scaling engines that were laid to the wall, the Jews 
sallied out at them, before those that should have used them 
were got upon them. And now, on the ascending of the sol- 
diers, there was a great hand-to-hand fight, and much valor 
both of hands and soul was exhibited, while the Jews earnestly 
endeavored, in the extreme danger they were in, not to show 
less courage than those who, without being in danger, fought 
so stoutly against them, nor did they leave struggling with the 
Romans till they either fell down dead themselves, or killed 
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their antagonists. But as the Jews grew weary with defend- 
ing themselves continually, and had not enough men to relieve 

thei so on the side of the Romans fresh men still succeeded 
those that were tired, and still new men quickly got upon the 
scaling engines in the room of those that were thrust down, 
encouraging one another, and joining side to side, and protect- 
ing themselves with their shields over their heads, so that they 
became an invincible body, and as they pushed back the Jews 
with their whole line, as though they were but one body, they 
began already to get upon the wall. 

Biuien did J osephus j in this utmost distress take for his coun- 
selor necessity (which is very clever in invention when it is 
sharpened by despair), and gave orders to pour scalding oil 
upon those whose shields protected them. Whereupon they 
soon got it ready, for many brought it and in great quantities, 
and poured it on all sides upon the Romans, and threw down 
upon them the vessels as they were still hissing from the heat 
of the fire. This so burnt the Romans, that it dispersed their 
compact body, who now tumbled down from the wall in dread- 
ful pain, for the oil easily ran down their whole bodies from 
head to foot under their full armor, and fed upon their flesh 
like fire, its fat and unctuous nature rendering it soon heated 
and slowly cooled. And as the men were incumbered with 
their helmets and breastplates, they could in no way get free 
from this burning, and could only leap and roli about in pain, 
as they fell off their gangways. And as they thus were beaten 
back, and retired to their own party, who still pressed them 
forward, they became an easy prey to those that wounded them 
from behind. 

However, in this ill success of the Romans, their courage 
did not fail them; nor did the Jews want prudence to oppose 
them. For the Romans, although they saw their own men 
thrown down and in a miserable condition, yet were they 
vehemently bent against those that poured the oil upon them: 
while every one reproached the man before him as a coward, 
and one that hindered him from exerting himself; and while 
the Jews made use of another stratagem to prevent their ascent 
and poured boiling fenugreek upon the boards, in order to 
make them slip and fall down. By which means neither could 
those that were coming up, nor those that were going down, 
stand on their feet. But some of them fell backward upon the 
machines on which they ascended, and were trodden upon, 
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Many of them fell down upon the bank they had raised ; and 
when they had fallen upon it were slain by the Jews. For 
when the Romans could not keep their feet, the Jews, being 
freed from fighting hand to hand, had leisure to throw their 
darts at them. So the general called off those soldiers in the 
evening that had suffered so sorely: of whom the number of 
the slain was not a few; while that of the wounded was still 
greater. But of the people of Jotapata no more than six men 
were killed; although more than three hundred were carried 
off wounded. 

Hereupon Vespasian comforted his army upon occasion of 
what happened. And as he found them angry indeed, but 
rather wanting somewhat to do than any further exhortations, 
he gave orders to raise the bank still higher, and to erect three 
towers each fifty feet high: and that they should cover them 
with plates of iron on every side, that they might be both firm 
by their weight, and not easily liable to be set on fire. These 
towers he set upon the banks, and placed upon them such as 
could shoot darts and arrows, with the lighter engines for 
throwing stones and darts also: and besides these he set upon 
them the stoutest men among the slingers, who, not being 
visible by reason of the height they stood upon and the battle- 
ment that protected them, might throw their weapons at those 
that were upon the wall and were easily seen by them. Here- 
upon the Jews, not being easily able to escape those darts that 
were thrown down upon their heads, nor to avenge themselves 
on those whom they could not see, and perceiving that the 
height of the towers was so great that a dart which they threw 
with their hand could hardly reach it, and that the iron plates 
about them made it very hard to come at them by fire, left the 
walls and sallied out of the city, and fell upon those that shot 
at them. And thus did the people of Jotapata resist the 
Romans ; while a great number of them were every day killed, 
without their being able to retort the evil upon their enemies. 
Nor could they keep them out of the city without danger to 
themselves. .. . 

But the people of Jotapata still held out manfully, and bore 
up under their miseries beyond all that could be hoped for. 
On the forty-seventh day of the siege the banks cast up by the 
Romans were become higher than the wall. On which day a 
certain deserter went to Vespasian, and told him, how few 
were left in the city, and how weak they were, and that they 
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had been so worn out with perpetual watching, and as perpetual 
fighting, that they could not now oppose any force that came 
against them, and that they might be taken by stratagem if 
any one would attack them: for that about the last watch of 
the night, when they thought they might have some rest from 
the hardships they were under, and when a morning sleep used * 
to come upon them, as they were thoroughly weary, he said the 
watch used to fall asleep. Accordingly his advice was, that 
they should make their attack at that hour. But Vespasian 
had a suspicion about this deserter ; as knowing how faithful 
the Jews were to one another, and how much they despised any 
punishments that could be inflicted on them. He also knew 
that one of the people of Jotapata had undergone all sorts of 
torments ; and though they made him pass through a fiery trial 
of his enemies in his examination, yet would he inform them 
nothing of the affairs within the city ; and as he was crucified, 
smiled at them. However, the probability there was in the 
relation itself partly confirmed the truth of what the deserter 
told them ; and they thought he might probably speak truth. 
However, Vespasian thought they should be no great sufferers 
if the report were false. So he commanded them to keep the 
man in custody ; and prepared the army for taking the city. 
According to this resolution, they marched without noise, 
at the hour that had been told them, to the wall. And it was 
Titus himself that first got upon it, with one of his tribunes, 
Domitius Sabinus, and a few of the fifteenth legion along with 
him. So they cut the throats of the watch, and entered the 
city very quietly. After these came Cerealis the tribune, and 
Placidus, and led on those that were under them. Now when 
the citadel was taken, and the enemy were in the very midst of 
the city, and when it was already day, yet the capture of the 
city was not known by those that held it. For a great many 
of them were fast asleep; and a great mist which then by 
chance fell upon the city, hindered those that got up from dis- 
tinctly seeing the case they were in, till the whole Roman army 
was gotten in, and they were raised up only to find the miser- 
ies they were under; and as they were slaying they perceived 
the city was taken. And for the Romans, they so well remem- 
bered what they had suffered during the siege, that they neither 
spared nor pitied any ; but drove the people down the precipice 
from the citadel, and slew them as they drove them down. At 
which time the difficulties of the place hindered those that were 
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still able to fight from defending themselves ; for as they were 
distressed in the narrow streets, and could not keep their feet 
sure along the precipice, they were overpowered with the crowd 
of those that came fighting them down from the citadel. This 
incited a great many, even of those chosen men that were about 
~ Josephus, to kill themselves with their own hands. Tor when 
they saw that they could kill none of the Romans, they resolved 
to prevent being killed by the Romans; and got together in 
great numbers in the utmost parts of the city, and killed them- 
selves. 

However, such of the watch as at the first perceived they 
were taken, and ran away as fast as they could, went up into 
one of the towers on the north side of the city, and for a while 
defended themselves there. But as they were encompassed 
with a multitude of enemies, they tried to use their right 
hands when it was too late; and at length they cheerfully 
offered their necks to be cut off by those that stood over them. 
And the Romans might have boasted that the conclusion of 
that siege was without blood on their side, if there had not 
been a centurion, Antonius, who was slain at the taking of the 
sity. His death was occasioned by the following treachery. 
‘There was one of those that were fled into the caverns, which 
were a great number, who desired that this Antonius would 
give him his hand for his security, and would assure him that 
he would preserve him, and give him his assistance in getting 
up out of the cavern. Accordingly, he incautiously reached 
him his right hand; when the other man prevented him, and 
stabbed him under his loins with a spear, and killed him 
instantly. 

On this day it was that the Romans slew all the multitude 
that appeared openly. But on the following days they searched 
the hiding places, and fell upon those that were under ground, 
and in the caverns. And went thus through every age, except- 
ing the infants, and the women; and of these there were gath- 
ered together as captives twelve hundred. And as for those 
that were slain at the taking of the city, and in the former 
fights, they were numbered to be forty thousand. So Vespasian 
gave order that the city should be entirely demolished, and all 
the fortifications burnt down. And thus was Jotapata taken, 
in the thirteenth year of the reign of Nero, on the first day of 
the month Panemus or Tamuz (A.D. 67), 
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THE GLORIES OF DOMITIAN’S REIGN. 
By JUVENAL. 
(The Fourth Satire: Translation of William Gifford.) 


[Decimus Jonius Juvnnaris, the most powerful satirical poet of the world, 
was probably born about a.p. 50, under Claudius, and died at above eighty, 
under Hadrian. He was a rhetorician and lawyer, and poured out in his later 
years, when he could do so in safety after Domitian’s death in a.p. 96, the fury 
which the shameless social corruption and political profligacy and barbarity of 
the times excited in him. The graphic incidents of his life are few and very 
uncertain: he seems to have been of provincial birth, of the middie class, and 
a struggling professional man in Rome for many years. | 


AGaIn Crispinus comes! and yet again, 
And oft, shall he be summoned to sustain 
His dreadful part: —-the monster of the times, 
Without onx virtue to redeem his erimes! 
Diseased, emnaciate, weak in all but lust, 
And whom the widow’s sweets alone disgust. 
Avails it, then, in what long colonnades 
He tires his mules? through what extensive glades 
His chair is borne ? what vast estates he buys, 
What splendid domes that round the Forum rise ? 
Ah, no! — Peace visits not the guilty mind, 
Least his, who incest to adultery joined, 
And stained thy priestess, Vesta; — whom, dire fate! 
The long dark night and living tomb await. 
Turn we to slighter vices : — yet had these, 
In others, Seius, Titius, whom you please, 
The Censor roused; for what the good would shame, 
Becomes Crispinus, and is honest fame. 
But when the actor’s person far exceeds, 
In native ioathsomeness, his loathsom’st deeds, 
Say, what can satire? For a fish that weighed 
Six pounds, six thousand sesterces he paid! 
As those report, who catch, with greedy ear, 
And magnify the mighty things they hear. 
Had this expense been meant, with well-timed skill, 
To gull some childless dotard of a Will; 
Or bribe some rich and fashionable fair, 
Who flaunts it in a close, wide-windowed chair; 
’T were worth our praise: — but no such plot was here. 
’Twas for HIMSELF he bought a treat so dear ! 
This, all past gluttony from shame redeems, 
‘And even Apicius poor and frugal seems. 
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What! You, Crispinus, brought to Rome, erewhile, 
Lapt in the rushes of your native Nile, 
Buy scales, at such a price! you might, I guess, 
Have bought the fisherman himself for less ; 
Bought, in some countries, manors at this rate, 
And, in Apulia, an immense estate! 
How gorged the emperor, when so dear a fish, 
Yet, of his cheapest meals, the cheapest dish, - 
Was guttled down by this impurpled lord, 
Chief knight, chief parasite, at Ceesar’s board, 
Whom Memphis heard so late, with ceaseless yell, 
Clamoring through all her streets — “Ho! shads to sell!” 
Pierian Marps, begin: — but, quit your lyres, 
The fact I bring no lofty chord requires: 
Relate it, then, and in the simplest strain, 
Nor let the poet style you Marps, in vain. 
When the last Flavius, drunk with fury, tore 
The prostrate world, which bled at every pore, 
And Rome beheld, in body as in mind, 
A baldpate Nero rise, to curse mankind ; 
It chanced that, where the fane of Venus stands, 
Reared on Ancona’s coast by Grecian hands, 
A turbot, wandering from the Illyrian main, 
Fill’d the wide bosom of the bursting seine. 
Monsters so bulky, from its frozen stream, 
Meotis renders to the solar beam, 
And pours them, fat with a whole winter’s ease, 
Through the bleak Euxine, into warmer seas. 
The mighty draught the astonished boatman eyes, 
And to the Pontiff’s table dooms his prize : 
For who would dare to sell it? who to buy ? 
When the coast swarmed with many a practised spy, 
Mud-rakers, prompt to swear the fish had fled . 
From Cesar’s ponds, ingrate! where long it fed, 
And thus recaptured, claimed to be restored 
To the dominion of its ancient lord! 
Nay, if Palphurius may our credit gain, 
Whatever rare or precious swims the main, 
Is forfeit to the crown, and you may seize 
The obnoxious dainty, when and where you please. 
This point allowed, our wary boatman chose 
To give — what, else, he had not failed to lose. 
Now were the dogstar’s sickly fervors o’er, 
Earth, pinched with cold, her frozen livery wore ; 
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The old began their quartan fits to fear, 

And wintry blasts deformed the beauteous year, 
And kept the turbot sweet: yet on he flew, 

As if the sultry South corruption blew. — 

And now the lake, and now the hill he gains, 
Where Alba, though in ruins, still maintains 
The Trojan fire, which, but for her, were lost, 
And worships Vesta, though with less of cost. 

The wondering crowd, that gathered to survey 
The enormous fish, and barred the fisher’s way, 
Satiate, at length retires; the gates unfold ! — 
Murmuring, the excluded senators behold 
The envied dainty enter: — On the man 
To great Atrides pressed, and thus began. 

“This, for a private table far too great, 
Accept, and sumptuously your Genius treat: 
Haste to unload your stomach, and devour 
A turbot, destined to this happy hour. 

I sought him not; — he marked the toils I set, 
And rushed, a willing victim, to my net.” 

Was flattery e’er so rank! yet he grows vain, 
And his crest rises at the fulsome strain. 
When, to divine, a mortal power we raise, 

He looks for no hyperboles in praise. 

But when was joy unmixed ? no pot is found, 

Capacious of the turbot’s ample round : 

In this distress, he calls the chiefs of state, 

At once the objects of his scorn and hate, 

In whose pale cheeks distrust and doubt appear, 
And all a tyrant’s friendship breeds of fear. 

Scarce was the loud Liburnian heard to say, 
“He sits,” ere Pegasus was on his way ; 
Yes:—the new bailiff of the affrighted town 


(For what were prefects more ?) had snatched his gown, 


And rushed to council: from the ivory chair, 
He dealt out justice with no common care ; 
But yielded oft to those licentious times, 


And where he could not punish, winked at crimes. 


Then old, facetious Crispus tript along, 
Of gentle manners, and persuasive tongue. 
None fitter to advise the lord of all, 
Had that pernicious pest, whom thus we call, 
Allowed a friend to soothe his savage mood, 
And give him counsel, wise at once and good. 
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But who shall dare this liberty to take, 

When, every word you hazard, life’s at stake ? 

Though but of stormy summers, showery springs — 

For tyrants’ ears, alas! are ticklish things. 

So did the good old man his tongue restrain ; 

Nor strove to stem the torrent’s force in vain. 

Not one of those, who, by no fears deterred, 

Spoke the free soul, and truth to life preferred. 

He temporized — thus fourscore summers fled, 

Even in that court; securely, o’er his head. 
Next him, appeared Acilius hurrying on, 

Of equal age, —and followed by his son; 

Who fell, unjustly fell, in early years, 

A victim to the tyrant’s jealous fears: 

But long ere this were hoary hairs become 

A prodigy, among the great, at Rome; 

Hence, had I rather owe my humble birth, 

Frail brother of the giant brood, to earth. 

Poor youth! in vain the ancient sleight you try; 

In vain, with frantic air, and ardent eye, 

Fling every robe aside, and battle wage 

With bears and lions, on the Alban stage. 

All see the trick: and, spite of Brutus’ skill, 

There are who count him but a driveler still; 

Since, in his days, it cost no mighty pains 

To outwit a prince, with much more beard than braits. 
Rubrius, though not, like these, of noble race, 

Followed with equal terror in his face; 

And, laboring with a crime too foul to name, 

More, than the pathie satirist, lost to shame. 
Montanus’ belly next, and next appeared 

The legs, on which that monstrous pile was reared. 
Crispinus followed, daubed with more perfume, 

Thus early! than two funerals consume. 

Then bloodier Pompey, practiced to betray, 

And hesitate the noblest lives away. 

Then Fuscus, who in studious pomp at home, 

Planned future triumphs for the Arms of Rome. 

Blind to the event! those arms, a different fate, 

Inglorious wounds, and Dacian vultures, wait. 
Last, sly Veiento with Catullus came, 

Deadly Catullus, who, at beauty’s name 

Took fire, although unseen: a wretch, whose crimes 

Struck with amaze even those prodigious times. 
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A base, blind parasite, a murderous lord, 
From the bridge-end raised to the council board: 
Yet fitter still to dog the traveler’s heels, 
And whine for alms to the descending wheels! 
None dwelt so largely on the turbot’s size, 
Or raised with such applause his wondering eyes; 
But to the left (O, treacherous want of sight) 
He poured his praise; —the fish was on the right : 
Thus would he at the fencers’ matches sit, 
And shout with rapture, at some fancied hit; 
And thus applaud the stage machinery, where 
The youths were rapt aloft, and lost in air. 
Nor fell Veiento short: —as if possest 
With all Bellona’s rage, his laboring breast 
Burst forth in prophecy; “TI see, I see 
The omens of some glorious victory ! 
Some powerful monarch captured ! — lo, he rears, 
Horrent on every side, his pointed spears! 
Arviragus hurled from the British car: 
The fish is foreign, foreign is the war.” 
Proceed, great seer, and what remains untold, 
The turbot’s age and country, next unfold ; 
So shall your lord his fortunes better know, 
And where the conquest. waits and who the foe. 
The emporer now the important question put, 
“How say ye, Fathers, sALL THE FISH BE CUT?” 
“QO, far be that disgrace,” Montanus cries; 
“No, let a pot be formed, of amplest size, 
Within whose slender sides the fish, dread sire, 
May spread his vast circumference entire! 
Bring, bring the tempered clay, and let it feel 
The quick gyrations of the plastic wheel: — 
But, Cesar, thus forewarned, make no campaign, 
Unless your potters follow in your train!” 
Montanus ended; all approved the plan, 
And all, the speech, so worthy of the man! 
Versed in the old court luxury, he knew 
The feasts of Nero, and his midnight crew; 
Where oft, when potent draughts had fired the brain, 
The jaded taste was spurred to gorge again. -— 
And, in my time, none understood so well 
The science of good eating: he could tell, 
At the first relish, if his oysters fed 
On the Rutupian, or the Lucrine bed; 
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And from a crab or lobster’s color, name 
The country, nay, the district, whence it came. 

Here closed the solemn farce. The Fathers rise, 
And each, submissive, from the presence hies : — 
Pale, trembling wretches, whom the chief, in sport, 
Had dragged, astonished, to the Alban court ; 
As if the stern Sicambri were in arms, 
Or the fierce Catti threatened new alarms; 
As if ill news by flying posts had come, 
And gathering nations sought the fall of Rome! 

O! that such scenes (disgraceful at the most) 
Had all those years of cruelty engrost, 
Through which his rage pursued the great and good, 
Unchecked, while vengeance slumbered o’er their blood! 
And yet he fell!— for when he changed his game, 
And first grew dreadful to the vulgar name, 
They seized the murderer, drenched with Lamian gore, 
And hurled him, headlong, to the infernal shore ! 
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THE LIBYAN DRAGON. 
By SILIUS ITALICUS. 
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101. He was a noted advocate, and a politician who perhaps secured his own 
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true to his creed, cheerfully starved himself to death when attacked by an incur- 
able disease. Epictetus considered him the most philosophic spirit of his time. 
His surviving work is the epic poem ‘'Punica,’’ treating of the Second Punic 
War in Virgil’s manner. ] 


Wuere Bragada’s slow river scarce contains 

Its shrinking current, midst the Libyan plains, — 
And yet no stream more daringly expands 

Its vent’rous waters o’er those burning sands, — 
There, pleased, we drink, or, by the river’s edge, 
Sit, tired, but happy, in the cooling sedge. 
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Fast by the bank, a dark’ning grove defies 

The sultry warfare of those burning skies, 

A wood of gloomy shadow, and of hue. 

As if by Styx’s hellish waves it grew, 

From the deep arches of those antique trees, 
Borne on the flagging pinions of the breeze, 

A horrid odor strikes, and through the screen 

Of blackened trees a cave is darkly seen, 

With downward windings struggling deep, to shun 
The piercing glances of the tyrant sun. 

Here, horror to relate! a monster fell, 

Born in the spite of Earth, was found to dwell; 
Nor eye hath witnessed nor tradition told 

Of such a serpent, coiled in such a fold; 

There, dark, in many a loathsome knot he lay, 
Sullying the splendor of the outer day. 

Around the shore are scattered fragments seen, 
That tell where many a bloody feast hath been, — 
The lion hath been there his thirst to slake ; 

His bones beneath the whitening sunbeams bake. 
The timid antelope, whom quenchless heat 

Hath driv’n to venture near the dark retreat, 

His slender limbs are crushed. — The venomous breath 
Brings down the vulture, hovering near — to death. 
Gorged with repast, and tired with slaughter, then 
Sluggish he hes, and heaves within his den, 

And sleeps a deathlike sleep; and, should he feel 
The waking thirst of such a murd’rous meal, 
Mound-like he lies across the river’s course, 

And dams the current with resistless force, 
Through the vext stream his restless folds are spread, 
The further bank supports his scaly head. 


Thoughtless of such a danger, we explore — 

My friends and I—the melancholy shore. 

We breathe — we know not why —a passing prayer, 
To ev’ry unknown Power presiding there. 

And fearful, though unconscious of the cause, 

We enter on the cavern’s yawning jaws. 

Lo! from its entrails a Tartarian breath 

Ts volumed forth —and in the gale is death; 

It rushes forth more angry than the East, 

When all his caverned fury is released ; 

And, then, methought I heard a deeper sound, 
With less of earth, but rising through the ground — 
VOL, Vi. — VW 
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The rock on which we trod, I felt to move, 
And darker shadows swept along the grove, 


Vast as those Titan giants erst who strove, 

Sons of the earth, against the rule of Jove, 

Vaster than that which erst Alcides strake, 

Amid the flags of the Lernzean lake, 

The ringed monster roused him from his lair, 

And breathed a sickness on the tainted air. 

We fly; and panting with our headlong fear, 
Strive, in faint shouts, to make our comrades hear, 
In vain — tremendous hissings load the wind, 

And we can feel the monster’s breath behind. 
Havens, whom dread almost of sight bereaves, 
Clings to a tree, and hides amid the leaves; 

When lo! mine eyes beheld the serpent clasp 

The black and quivering oak, with spiral grasp, 
And, in gigantic circles winding round, 

Tear from its roots and level with the ground, 

— A mossy tower—I saw it bend and break — 

I heard the final crash and smothered shriek. 
Aquinus, just as hapless, tried the wave, 

Nor found his differing choice avail to save; 
Seized in the middle of the stream, his blood 
Tinged with a deeper stain, that faithless flood — 
Half drowned — half crushed —it hath no life for him — 
The monster hath entombed him, limb by limb. 
Alone I scaped — and told, as wretches tell, 

Saved from some horrid chance, what hap befell. 
Then sudden fury seized our leader’s breast, 

To wreak full vengeance on this hateful pest; 

In rage he draws his blade, and with him go, 

Both horse and foot, to see the reptile foe; 

There the speared horsemen march — the bowmen here = 
The huge Balista moves far in the rear, 
And turrets, wheeled t’ approach a hostile walls — 
Prepared to stand, whatever may befall. 

Hard hoofs, and ceaseless shoutings shake the ground, 
Till the wide cave reéchoes with the sound ; 

But all give back, and all are silent when — 

The rouséd snake rolls slowly from his den. 

He eyes us —and his eyes shoot keener fires; 
Louder and louder his hot breath expires — 

High in the air his restless head he’s flung, 

And seems to lick it with pretruded tongue, 
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But when the startling trumpets ring, at length 
He twists him sudden, in convulsive strength, 

As suddenly the massive folds subside, 

And, at full length, and with the lightnings’ glide 
In all his ire, he rushes on the line — 

Then wheel the horses round, the shouts decline — 
The broken cohorts mix—and midst the press, 

Is the fell snake in all his ghastliness. 

Above the tottering standards — crossing spears 
Writhing, with sudden leap, his crest he rears, 
And down he comes resistless, dire as fate, 

And man and horse are crushed beneath the weight. 
Then, on a thought, he flies, as in disdain, 

And with strange swiftness bounds along the plain, 
Then nears the troops again, and, from his track, 
Standard, and steed, and phalanx, all give back. 
Our leader foams, and cries, “ What, will ye fly 

A serpent’s pow’r, ye youth of Italy ? 

Is Rome’s best chivalry o’ermatched to wake 

And scotch the fury of one Libyan snake ? 

If all your strength has found a sudden death, 
Struck with the blast of that pestiferous breath; 
Or, if the reptile’s eye your valor awes — 

Or ye wax faint to see his bloody jaws, 

Alone your general ventures, through the storm, 
Of sand and stench, on this portentous worm.” — 


He said, nor paused, but, with determined force, 
Drove at the twisting snake his shrinking horse} 
And, straining to the task his sinews, sped 

A whizzing javelin at the monster’s head. 

Deep in that hideous head, the weapon stood, 
And a loud shout proclaimed the following blood. 
The maddened monster spins in rage to feel 

The pang and shock of the encumb’ring steel; 
And blindly dashes, with tremendous force, 

In dizzy circles, round the frighted horse ; 

Nor joy, nor peril Regulus confounds, 

Firm he eludes the foe’s successive bounds, 

And, with an apt and strongly stiffened rein, 
Makes many a turn, elusive, on the plain — 

To Marus, then, when greater were afraid, 
*Twas granted to afford his leader aid. 

This hand, in all that warlike host, was found 
The readiest to inflict a second wound ; 
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Deep in that body, ringed with many a joint, 

I plunged, in desperate strength, my steely point, 
Just as the terrors of that forked tongue 

Above the charger’s fault’ring haunches hung, 
And the lost rider deemed his fate was near, 

And felt the poison hissing in his ear. 

Struck with fresh pain, and stopped in his intent, 
On me the reptile’s open mouth is bent, — 

But now the cohort launches dart on dart, 

Barb follows barb, and smart succeeds to smart. 
Still with new pangs the baffled monster burns, 
Convulsive writhes, and threatens all, by turns, 
Till the discharged Balista maims, at length, 
And breaks th’ array of his enormous strength ; 
Then the crushed spine refuses to supply 

The vengeance threatened by the burning eye, 
And the raised head twists in increasing pain, 
And the tired mouth breathes hissings, now in vain. 


Then were the reptile’s volumed entrails riven 

By the Phalarica, —and strongly driven, 

By the unerring archer, venturing nigh, 

A shaft is buried deep in either eye. 

With many a gasp the eddying air he draws, 

And belches back envenomed from his jaws; 

In vain, — with swords and heavy poles they wound 
His writhing tail, and pin it to the ground, 

Till the huge beam from the vast engine sped 
With final bruise, quells the still threat’ning head; 
Then all his length he stretches on the shore, — 
And slowly gasps — and dying — moves no more. 
— But from the mournful River there arose 

A sound, as of the voice of many woes, — 

Along the waves it came, that grove beside, 

And there — within that darksome cavern — died ; 
Ah! too prophetic of our future doom, 

Of sad mischances and of ills to come! 

For when upon those sullen waters crept 

That wail of death, and all their Naiads wept, 

*T was no vain augury —as thou canst tell, 

O son of Regulus —alas! too well. 
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EPIGRAMS OF MARTIAL. 
(Translations by various hands; in part made for this work.) 


{Marcus Varerrus Martiais, one of the earliest professional men of 
letters in Rome, — that is, literary workers with no support but their pens, — 
was born at Bilbilis in Spain, of native blood, a.p. 40 or 41; went to Rome be- 
fore a.p. 65 under Nero, and remained there till a.p. 98, having seen Galba, Otho, 
Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, and Trajan succeed one another. 
Titus and Domitian patronized him most, making him a knight and tribune, but 
giving him little material help. In return Martial heaped laudations on Domi- 
tian, at a time when he was perpetrating year-long massacres of the best citizens 
in frenzied panic; but after the tyrant was himself slaughtered, heaped equally 
unmeasured execrations on his memory. Nerva and Trajan, however, detested 
the obscenity of much of his work, and would do nothing for him. In 98 he 
returned to his native town, married a wealthy lady, and remained three years; 
but returned to Rome in 101, and died probably the next year. He early be- 
came celebrated all over the Roman world for his brief but brilliant skits on life 
and society, and continued a literary Bohemian, acquainted with all the leading 
lights of his day, living mainly on the doles of rich patrons, and evidently from 
hand to mouth. His ‘‘ Epigrams’’ are invaluable as portraits, though largely 
sordid and often dirty portraits, of one of the worst ages in human history. ] 


A CENSOR OUT OF PLACE. 


Since you knew how licentious are gay Flora’s rites, 
The lewd games and the boisterous crowd she invites, 
Why, Cato the Sour, did you come to the rout ? 

Did you enter to just turn around and go out ? 


Tur AutHor to His Book. 


In the booksellers’ windows you long to be shown, : 
Little book, though my desk be entirely your own. 
You know not our critics have nice judging eyes, 

And, believe me, the town is prodigiously wise. 

Men are loud both their censure and scorn to disclose ; 
Young and old, even children, all turn up their nose. 
While you fondly expect on Fame’s pinions to rise, 
Tis a blanket will toss you, my book, to the skies. 
But you, that your master may cease to condemn, 

Nor your sallies be quenched any more by his phlegm, 
Are ambitious to leave me, and largely to roam. 

Go, fly ;— but you might have been safer at home. 


APoLoGy TO DOMITIAN. 


Cesar, whene’er you take in hand my books, 
Awe of the world! lay by your sterner looks. 
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On your own triumphs have buffooneries broke, 
Nor need a captain shame to take a joke. 

With the same brow, I pray, look on my verse, 
As Thymele’s leg-dance or Latinus’ farce, 

May harmless jests no censorship endure: 

Free are my verses, but my life is pure. 


Tur Empreror’s REPLY. 


I give you sea-fights, you give me a skit: 
No doubt you’d have me float both you and it. 


Tor HARDER PART. 


That you, like Thrasea or like Cato great, 
Pursue their maxims but decline their fate, 
Nor rashly point the dagger to your heart, — 
More to my wish you act a Roman’s part. 

IT like not him who fame by death retrieves: 
Give me the man who merits praise, and lives, 


Yo an AmpBirious DAnpy. 


You wish, Cotta, to be at once pretty and great: 
But a pretty man, Cotta, a small man we rate. 


ONLY THE PRESENT OUR Own. 


Thou, whom (if faith or honor recommends 
A friend) I rank amongst my dearest friends, 
Remember, you are now almost threescore ; 
Few days of life remain, if any more. 

Defer not, what no future time insures: 
And only what is past, esteem that yours. 
Successive cares and trouble for you stay ; 
Pleasure not so; it nimbly fleets away. 
Then seize it fast; embrace it ere it flies; 
In the embrace it vanishes and dies. 

“VII live to-morrow,” will a wise man say ? 
To-morrow 1s too late, then live to-day. 


Pritre Soper Reruprates Putte Drunk. 


Last night I had invited you to sup with me to-day — + 

After some fifty cups, no doubt, we each had stowed away. 

You took me at my drunken word, and thought your fortune made; 
The precedent is dangerous, and makes me sore afraid: 

I hate, Procillus, drinking with rememberers by trade. 
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Asorner “Dr. Fer.” (Sre CatuLvs.) 


I do not love thee, Sabidius, nor can I say why; I can only say 
this, I do not love thee. 


The following lines, in imitation of this epigram, or of Catullus, 
were made by some Oxford wit on Dr. John Fell, Bishop of Oxford, 
who died in 1686: — 


I do not love thee, Doctor Fell; 
The reason why I cannot tell. 

But this I’m sure I know full well, 
I do not love thee, Doctcr Fell. 


OsTENTATIOUS SoRROW. 


Gellia ne’er mourns her father’s loss, 
When no one’s by to see, 
But yet her soon commanded tears 
Flow in society. 
To weep for praise is but a feignéd moan: 
He grieves most truly, that does grieve alone. 


On THE Brotuers Lucanus AND TULLUS. 


Fraternal iove in such strong currents runs, 

That, were your fate like that of Leda’s sons, 

This were the single, but the generous, strife, 
Which for the other first should yield his life: 

He first would cry, who first should breath resign, 
“‘Live thou, dear brother, both thy days and mine.” 


A Livine Ipeat. 


Tf there be any man fit to be numbered among one’s few choice 
friends, a man such as the honesty of past times and ancient renown 
would readily acknowledge; if any man thoroughly imbued with the 
accomplishments of the Athenian and Latin Minervas, and exem- 
plary for true integrity; if there be any man who cherishes what 
is right, and admires what is honorable, and asks nothing of the 
gods but what all may hear; if there be any man sustained by the 
strength of a great mind, — may I die if that man is not Decianus. 


On Envious MEn. 


Tr. 


You who make wry faces at every other’s good, 
Reading even my verses with acid in your blood, 
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Gnawed by jealous misery, envy whom you may — 
Nobody will envy you, whatever you display. 


TI. 


J ne’er begged riches from the gods before, 

Well pleased with what I had, and to be poor: 

But, want, now get thee hence: Heaven grant me store. 
Whence comes this sudden new desire of pelf ? 

T’d fain see envions Zoilus hang himself. 


A PETITION FOR FRIENDSHIP. 


If yet one corner in thy breast 
Remains, good Fuscus, unpossessed 
(For many a friend, I know, is thine), 
Give me to boast that corner mine. 
Nor thou the honored place I sue 
Refuse to an acquaintance new. 

The oldest friend of all thy store 
Was once, ’tis certain, nothing more. 
It matters not how late the choice, 

If but approved by reason’s voice! 
Then let thy sole inquiry be, 

If thou canst find such worth in me 
That, constant as the years are rolled, 
Matures new friendship into old. 


SELF-PRAISE Is SELF-DETRACTION. 
You are pretty — we know it; and young —it is true; 
And rich —who denies it? Your one foe is— you. 
Tis your self-praise, Fabulla, fore’er on your tongue, 
Makes you seem neither wealthy, nor pretty, nor young. 


THe Dotine Lover. 


Let Rufus weep, rejoice, stand, sit, or walk, 
Still he can nothing but of Neevia talk: 

Let him eat, drink, ask questions, or dispute, 
Still he must speak of Nevia, or be mute. 
He writ to his father, ending with this line, 
“T am, my lovely Nevia, ever thine.” 


To a JEALOUS HusBAND. 


Your wife’s the plainest piece a man can see: 

No soul would touch her, whilst you left her free; 
But since to guard her you employ all arts, 

The rakes besiege her. — You’re a man of parts! 
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On A DrAap-Bnrat. 


Lend Linus what he asks ? You'd best refuse, 
And give him half. That’s quite enough to lose. 


On Novius, A Miser. 
(Paraphrase by Swift.) 


My neighbor Hunks’s house and mine 
Are built so near they almost join ; 
The windows too project so much, 
That through the casements we may touch. 
Nay, I’m so happy, most men think, 
To live so near a man of chink, 

That they are apt to envy me 

For keeping such good company : 

But he’s as far from me, I vow, 

As London is from good Lord Howe; 
For when old Hunks I chance to meet, 
Or one or both must quit the street. 


Thus he who would not see old Roger 
Must be his neighbor — or his lodger. 


PITAPH ON ALCIMUS. 


Dear boy! whom, torn in early youth away, 
The light turf covers in Labicum’s way, 
Receive no tomb hewn from the Parian cave 
By useless toil to molder o’er the grave; 

But box and shady palms shall flourish here, 
And softest herbage green with many a tear. 
Dear boy! these records of my grief receive, 
These simple honors that will bloom and lives; 
And be, when Fate has spun my latest line, 
My ashes honored, as I honor thine! 


To CRITICASTERS. 
I. 
Lelius, you score my verse and hide your own: 
Publish what you write, or let mine alone. 
ae 


Velox, you call my skits too long real epigrams to be ; 
But you write nothing wher. you write — the soul of brevity. 
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iil. 


You, Coseconius, who think my epigrams long, may possibly be 
expert at greasing carriage-wheels. With like judgment, you would 
think the Colossus too tall, and might call Brutus’s boy too short. 
Learn something which you do not know: two pages of Marsus and 
the learned Pedo often contain only one epigram. Those composi- 
tions are not long, in which there is nothing to retrench ; but you, 
Cosconius, write even distichs that are too long. 


Out or Dept. 


You owe nothing, Sextus; Sextus, 
You owe nothing, it is true: 

Only he owes money, Sextus, 
Who can pay it when it’s due. 


No News 1s Goop News. 


Nevia won’t answer my note ; — 
She will not grant me my boon. 

But I’m sure that she read what I wrote: 
That means that she will grant it soon. 


Litigation Costs. 


The judge wants money, and the counsel too: 
Pay your debt, Sextus, I should counsel you. 


On Men with Fount Breatu. 
it 


Hor uus; letting your drinking-cup be used by none beside 
Is merely a proof of humanity, and not in the least of pride. 


IT; 


Postumus, kisses you give to some, 
Some have your hand to shake: 

“Which will you have?” you say to me -—— “come”: 
The hand is the one I’ll take. 


Til. 


No matter how often you ask me who this is 
I speak of as Postumus, I shall not tell : 

Why should I have the folly to anger the kisses 
With power to avenge themselves only too well ? 
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Goop-WILL ONLY FOR EMERGENCIES. 


“Tf harsh Fortune should overwhelm you with some terrible accu- 
sation, I will attend you in mourning habit, and more pale thana per- 
son aceused. If he should order you to depart under condemnation 
from your native land, I will go, through seas, through mountains, 
your companion in exile.” She gives you riches. “Are they the 
common property of us both?” Will you give me half? “It isa 
large sum.” Candidus, will you give me anything? You will, then, 
share with me in misfortune only: but if heaven with smiling coun- 
tenance shows you favor, you will enjoy your happiness, Candidus, 
alone. 


To A Wary Frirt. 


Galla, each that asks you the favors in your store 
Always gains a promise, and never any more. 

If you mean forever by contraries to go, 

Galla, for the future I beg you to say “ No.” 


To A-DINNER-HUNTER, 


Angling fer a dinner, Selius, every line 
Of your verse or speeches, puts you to the blush: 

“ How delicious!” “Charming!” “Exquisite!” “ Divine!” 
There now, Selius, now you’ve earned your victuals, hush! 


GENEROUS WITH ADVICE. 


I asked a thousand-dollar loan one day ; — 

No breaking matter even to give away. 

’Twas to an old acquaintance I applied, — 

Rich, with vast income, and (expense beside) 

A surplus hard to invest in prudent wise. 

He says, “Turn lawyer: you'll get rich and rise.” 
Give, Caius, what I ask: it’s not advice. 


A UsEerutL GULF. 


Would you know what profit my Nomentan estate 
Brings to me, Linus? The profitable fate 
Of not seeing you, Linus, comes from my estate. 


To A Dirrty FELLOW. 


Zoilus, why do you dirty the bath by dipping your legs in the flow ? 
It could only be made more dirty, Zoilus, by plunging your head 
in too. 
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Tur INEXORABLE CHOICE. 


You wish to be treated with deference, Sextus: I wished to love 
you. I must obey you: you shall be treated with deference, as you 
desire. But if I treat you with deference, I shall not love you. 


To a Bix. 


You laugh, well-dressed Zoilus, at my threadbare gown; 
’Tis indeed threadbare, Zoilus, but then ’tis my own. 


A Legacy witHout Funps. 


Five pounds of silver Marius has left you from his hoards: 
The man whom you gave nothing to has given you—some words. 


Nor DeEcEIvED. 


You invite me, Nasica, only when you know 
I’m engaged and cannot come : 

Excuse me, pray, I’m engaged just now — 
Engaged to dine at home. 


To A Brutat MASTER. 


Why do you maim your slave, Ponticus, by cutting out his tongue? 
Do you not know that the public says what he cannot ? 


Tir ror Tat. 


A gallon of snow-cooled water,’ in a wickered demijohn, 

Is my Christmas gift to you this year: an inappropriate one ? 
If you grumble at a summer’s gift amid December’s chill, 
Retaliate with a summer suit —I shall not take it ill. 


To Cxuassicus, IN DisPARAGEMENT OF DirFIcuLT Poetic TRIFLEs. 


Because I neither delight in verse that may be read backward, 
nor reverse the effeminate Sotades; because nowhere in my writ- 
ings, as in those of the Greeks, are to be found echoing verses, and 
the handsome Attis does not dictate to me a soft and enervated Gal- 
iambic strain; Iam not on that account, Classicus, so very bad a 
poet. What if you were to order Ladas against his will to mount 
the narrow ridge of the petaurum? It is absurd to make oné’s 
amusements difficult; and labor expended on follies is childish. Let 
Palemon write verses for admiring crowds: I would rather please 
select ears, 


1 To cool wine. 
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THe Same Tricks or THE TRADE. 


“But where is Volume One,” you ask, “since this is Volume 
Two ? ” — 

If that is modester than this, why, what am I to do? 

Still, if you’d rather have this first, it’s easy to be done: 

Turn, Regulus, to the title-page, and simply cancel one [T]. 


On A RIVAL. 


Cinna is called a writer — of squibs against me, it is said: 
No man can be called a writer, whose writings are never read. 


DISINHERITED BY HAvING THE PRoPERTY TO SQUANDER. 


Your sire, Philomusus, they say, 

Allowed you twelve hundred a year; 
And paid it as so much a day, 

Or each day you’d have been in arrear. 
Your vice needed regular food ; 

For you cared not a straw, to his sorrow, 
That to-day’s blindly prodigal mood 

Involved destitution to-morrow. 
But now he has left you his all, 

And is dead, you are facing the truth — 
Philomusus, you’re what one must cali 

Aun outright disinherited youth. 


A FEAst oF tie Dean. 


The perfumes you gave to your guests at the yesterday evening treat 
Were excellent, truly enough; but you gave them nothing to eat. 
To be scented and starved at once is a queer entertainment indeed: 
That is my definition of corpses — embalmed and unable to feed. 


MAsTER AND SLAVE. 


A slave, branded on the forehead by his master, saved him when 
proscribed. Thus, while the master’s life was preserved, his infamy 
was perpetuated. 


Wett-REGULATED TEMPERS. 


My rich friends, you know nothing save how to put yourselves 
into a passion. I¢ is not a nice thing for you to do, but it suits your 


purpose. Do it. 
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To JeAuousty Exactina FRIENDS. 
Ie 


Such attentions as you receive from a new and lately made friend, 
Fabianus, you expect to receive also from me. You expect that I 
should constantly run in deshabille to salute you at the dawn of day, 
and that your litter should drag me through the middle of the mud; 
that, worn out, I should follow you at four o’clock or later to the 
baths of Agrippa, while I myself wash in those of Titus. Is this 
my reward after twenty winters’ service, Fabianus, that I am ever 
to be in my apprenticeship to your friendship? Is this what I have 
gained, Fabianus, by my worn-out toga,—and this too my own, — 
that you do not consider me to have yet earned my discharge ? 


ET. 


You demand from me, without end, the attentions due from a 
client. I go not myself, but send you my freedman. “It is not 
the same,” you say. I will prove that it is much more. I can 
scarcely follow your litter, he will carry it. If you get into a crowd, 
he will keep it off with his elbow: my sides are weak and unsuited 
to such labor. Whatever statement you may make in pleading, I 
should hold my tongue; but he will roar out for you the thrice- 
glorious “bravo!” If you have a dispute with any one, he will 
heap abuse upon your adversary with a stentorian voice: modesty 
prevents me from using strong language. ‘ Well, then, will you 
show me,” say you, “no attention as my friend?” Yes, Candidus, 
every attention which my freedman may be unable to show. 


Tuer Poet tn Times or PERSONAL PATRONAGE. 
a3 


Do you wish to know the reason, Ligurinus, that no one willingly 
meets you; that wherever you come, everybody takes flight, and a 
vast solitude is left around you? You are too much of a poet. This 
is an extremely dangerous fault. The tigress aroused by the loss of 
her whelps, the viper scorched by the midday sun, or the ruthless 
scorpion, are less objects of terror than you. For who, I ask, could 
undergo such calls upon his patience as you make? You read your 
verses to me, whether I am standing, or sitting, or running, or about 
private business. TI fly to the hot baths, there you din my ears; I 
seek the cold bath, there I cannot swim for your noise; I hasten to 
dinner, you stop me on my way; I sit down to dinner, you drive me 
from my seat; wearied, I fall asleep, you rouse me from my couch. 
Do you wish to see how much evil you occasion ? — You, a man just, 
upright, and innocent, are an object of feay, 
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Il. 


Whether Phoebus fled from the table and supper of Thyestes, 1 
do not know: I flee from yours, Ligurinus. It is certainly a splendid 
one, and well furnished with excellent dishes; but nothing pleases me 
when you recite. I do not want you to put upon table turbots or a 
mullet of two pounds’ weight, nor do I wish for mushrooms or oysters: 
what I want is your silence. 


IIT. 


The reason you ask us to dinner, Ligurinus, is no other than this, 
that you may recite your verses. I have just put off my shoes, when 
forthwith in comes an immense volume among the lettuces and sharp 
sauce. Another is handed while the first course is lingering on the 
table; then comes a third before even the second course is served. 
During a fourth course you recite; and again during a fifth. Why, 
a boar, if so often placed upon table, is unsavory. If you do not 
hand over your accursed poems to the mackerel sellers, Ligurinus, 
you will soon dine alone. 


To Faustinus. 


Yonder, Faustinus, where the Capene Gate drips with large drops, 
and where the Almo cleanses the Phrygian sacrificial knives of the 
Mother of the Gods, where the sacred meadow of the Horatii lies 
verdant, and where the temple of the Little Hercules swarms with 
many a visitor, Bassus was taking his way in a well-packed chariot, 
carrying with him all the riches of a favored country spot. There 
you might have seen cabbages with noble hearts, and both kinds of 
leeks, dwarf lettuces, and beet-roots not unserviceable to the torpid 
stomach. ‘here also you might have seen an osier ring, hung with 
fat thrushes; a hare, pierced by the fangs of a Gallic hound; anda 
sucking pig, that had never yet crushed bean. Nor did the running 
footman go idly before the carriage, but bore eggs safely wrapped in 
hay. Was Bassus going to town? No; he was going to his country 
seat. 

To CHLoE. 


I could do without your face, and your neck, and your hands, and 
your limbs, and your bosom, and other of your charms. Indeed, not 
to fatigue myself with enumerating each of them, I could do without 
you, Chloe, altogether. 


(Moore’s Paraphrase. ) 


I could resign that eye of blue, 
Howe’er its splendor used to thrill me; 
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And even that cheek of roseate hue — 
To lose it, Chloe, scarce would kill me. 


That snowy neck I ne’er should miss, 
However much I’ve raved about it; 
And sweetly as that lip can kiss, 
I think I could exist without it. 


In short, so well I’ve learned to fast, 
That sooth, my love, I know not whether 


I might not bring myself at last — 
To de without you altogether. 


An INDEFENSIBLE FRAUD. 


A crafty innkeeper at Ravenna lately cheated me. I asked him 
for wine and water: he sold me pure wine. 


(Warton’s Version.) 


A landlord of Bath put upon me a queer hum: 
I asked him for punch, and the dog gave me mere rum." 


To CINNA. 


Whatever favor you ask, presuming Cinna, you call nothing: if 
you ask for nothing, Cinna, I refuse you nothing. 


To Arrogant Ricw Men. 
1 


Because you purchase slaves at a hundred and often two hundred 
thousand sesterces; because you drink wines stored in the reign of 
Numa; because your not over-large stock of furniture cost you a mil- 
lion; because a pound weight of wrought silver costs you five thou- 
sand; because a golden chariot becomes yours at the price of a whole 
farm; because your mule cost you more than the value of a house, — 
do you imagine that such expenses are the proof of a great mind, 
Quintus? You are mistaken, Quintus; they are the extravagances 
of a small mind. 


II. 


You never say, “Good day!” first, Neevolus: but content your: 
self with returning the salute, though even the crow is often in the 
habit of saying it first. Why do you expect this from me, Nevolus ? 


1 The original pun: merum = pure wine. 
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{ ptay you, tell me, For I consider, Nevolus, you are neither better 
than I am, nor have precedence of me in the eyes of the world. Both 
Cesars have bestowed upon me praise and rewards, and have given 
me the rights of a father of three children. I am read by many; and 
fame has given me a name known throughout the cities of the earth, 
without waiting for my death. There is something, too, in this that 
Rome has seen me a tribune, and that I sit in those seats whence 
Oceanus excludes you. I suspect that your servants are not even as 
numerous as the Roman citizens that Cesar has made at my request. 
But you are a debauchee, Neevolus, and play your part excellently in 
that capacity. Yes, now you take precedence of me, Nevolus; you 
have decidedly the advantage. Good day to you. 


Ill. 


When fortune smiles on you, Neevolus, you’re the most hateful of 
men ; 

When you are in trouble, Neevolus, none is more pleasing again. 

When thriving, you answer nobody’s bow, you look down on all that 
you meet; 

You seem to think every man living a slave, unworthy your stopping 
to greet. 

But when you're in trouble, oh, then, what a change! rich presents 
are one man’s share; 

At another’s levee, as your patron and lord, you make your respects 
and your prayer ; 

All are asked to your house. — Never, Nevolus, be without burdens 
and care. 


IV. 


“Coranus owes me a hundred thousand sesterces, Mancinus two 
hundred thousand, Titius three hundred thousand, Albinus six hun- 
dred thousand, Sabinus a million, and Seranus another million; from 
my lodging-houses and farms I receive three millions, from my Par- 
mesan flocks six hundred thousand.” Such are the words, Afer, that 
you daily din into my ear; and I know them better than my own 
name. You must pay me something, to enable me to bear this. 
Dispel my daily nausea with a round sum: I cannot listen to your 
catalocne, Afer, for nothing. 


Vv. 


I am, I confess, Callistratus, and have always been, poor; yet I 
am not an obscure or unknown knight, but am read throughout the 
world, and people say of me, “That is he!” and what death has 
awarded to but few has become mine during my lifetime. But you 
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have halls, resting upon a hundred columns; your coffers with diffi- 
eulty contain the wealth which you have gained as a freedman; vast 
farms in Egyptian Syene are yours; and Gallic Parma shears for 
you innumerable flocks. Such are you and 1; but what I am you 
cannot be; what you are, any one of the multitude may be. 


To tHE Moprst MATRON. 


Thus far this book [Book III] is written entirely for you, chaste 
matron. Do you ask for whom the sequel is written ? For myself. 
The gymnasium, the warm baths, the race course, are here; you 
must retire. We lay aside our garments; spare yourself the sight 
of us in that state. Here at last, after her wine and crowns of 
roses, Terpsichore is intoxicated, and, laying aside all restraint, 
knows not what she says. She names no longer in doubtful guise, 
but openly, that deity whom triumphant Venus welcomes to her 
temple in the sixth month of the year; whom the bailiff stations 
as protector in the midst of his garden, and at whom all modest 
maidens gaze with hand before the face. If I know you well, you 
were laying down the long book from weariness; now you will read 
diligently to the end. 


Goop WisHEs FoR A MARRIAGE. 


Claudia Peregrina, Rufus, is about to be married to my friend 
Pudens. Be propitious, Hymen, with thy torches. As fitly is pre- 
cious cinnamon united with nard, and Massic wine with Attic honey. 
Nor are elms more fitly wedded to tender vines; nor does the lotus 
more love the waters, or the myrtle the river’s bank. Mayest thou 
always hover over their couch, fair Concord, and may Venus ever be 
auspicious to a couple so well matched. In after years may the 
wife cherish her husband in his old age; and may she, when grown 
old, not seem so to her husband, 


To Srx1us Irarticus. 


Silius, glory of the Castalian sisters, who ¢<posest, in mighty 
song, the perjuries of barbaric rage, and compel!est the perfidious 
pride of Hannibal and the faithless Carthaginians to yield to our 
great Scipios; lay aside for a while thy austere gravity, and while 
December, sporting with attractive games, resounds on every side 
with the boxes of hazard, and plays at tropa with fraudulent dice, 
accord some indulgence to my muse, and read not with severe but 
with cheerful countenance my little books, abounding with jocular 
pleasantries. Just so perhaps might the tender Catuilus venture to 
send his sparrow to the great Virgii. 
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Ow A Ric Ariretsy, 


Selius asserts there’s neither God nor heaven; 
And thinks sufficient proof of that is given, 
By the fact that he has said so and still thriven. 


On A BEE INCLOSED In AMBER. 


The bee is inclosed, and shines preserved, in a tear of the sisters 
of Phaéton, so that it seems enshrined in its own nectar. It has ob- 
tained a worthy reward for its great toils; we may suppose that the 
bee itself would have desired such a death. 


To GALA. 


Galla, say “No”: love is soon sated, unless our pleasures are 
mixed with some pain; but do not continue, Galla, to say “No” too 
long. 

Rerutine A LiBEt. 


E did not call you, Coracinus, an unnatural debauchee —I am not 
so rash or daring; nor am I a person to utter falsehoods willingly. 
If I so spoke of you, Coracinus, may I find the flagon of Pontia and 
the cup of Metilus hostile to me; I swear to you by the extravagance 
and madness of the rites of Isis and Cybele. What I said, however, 
was of a light and trifling nature—a something well known, and 
which you yourself will not deny: I said, Coracinus, that you are 
strangely fond of the female sex. 


A Mere CormncIDENcE. 


You always, it is true, Pamphilus, place Setine wine, or Massie, 
on table; but rumor says that they are not so pure as they ought to 
be. You are reported to have been four times made a widower by the 
aid of your goblet. I do not think this, or believe it, Pamphilus; 
but I am not thirsty. 


Harmonious JUDGMENTS. 


You beg me, Quintus, to present you my works. I have nova 
copy, but the bookseller Trypho has. “Am I going to give money 
for trifles,’ you say, “and buy your verses while in my sober 
senses? I shall not do anything so ridiculous.” Nor shall I. 


CHEATED. 


Matho, you fairly lived at my Tivoli country seat; 
Now you have bought it, I tell you my seliing it to you’s a cheat: 
I’ve sold you nothing but what you already owned complete. 
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Tur PREFERRED PLEASURE. 


No man that walks the city streets or tills the country farms 
Can say that Thais ever gave her favors to his arms, 

Though many ask them of her. Is Thais then so pure ? 

Oh no: she has an ugly tongue, that gives more pleasure to her. 


To GELLIA. 
(Evidently the original of Philomede in Pope’s ‘‘ Satire on Women.’’) 


While you were telling us of your ancestors, and their ancestors, 
and the great names of your family, while you looked down on our 
equestrian order as a mean rank, and while you were asserting that 
you would marry no one who did not wear the broad border of the 
senator, you married, Gellia, a porter. 


To A Poor GENTLEMAN. 


You have, I admit, a knight’s intelligence, education, manners, 
and birth; your other qualities you have in common with the multi- 
tude. The fourteen rows of seats are not of so much consequence to 
you, that you should seat yourself there to grow pale at the sight of 
Oceanus [the usher who excluded men of lower rank]. 


Tur MEANING or ENVy. 


By no excellence of character, Aulus, could you induce Mamercus 
to think or speak well of you, even though you surpassed the two 
Curtii in piety, the Nerve in inoffensiveness, the Rusones in cour- 
tesy, the Macri in probity, the Maurici in equity, the Reguli in elo- 
quence, the Pauli in wit. Mamercus gnaws everything with his foul 
teeth. Perhaps you think him envious: I may think him whom no 
one can please, a wretch. 


Be Content with Your Line or ActrIon. 


Artemidorus, you have painted Venus while Minerva is the object 


of your veneration, and do you wonder that your work has not given 
pleasure ? 


WHAT Is GIVEN TO FRienpDs 1s Not Lost. 


Thieves may break locks, and with your cash retire; 
Your ancient seat may be consumed by fire: 
Debtors refuse to pay you what they owe, 

Or your ungrateful field the seed you sow; 

Your steward plundeved by a greedy punk, 

Your ships with all their store at sea be sunk; 
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Who gives to friends, so much from fate secures; 
That is the only wealth forever yours. 


THE PRECARIOUSNESS OF PARASITISM. 


How has it come about, I ask, how has it so suddenly come about, 
Dento, that though I have asked you to dinner four times, you have 
(who would believe it?) constantly presumed to refuse me? You 
not only avoid looking back when I eall, but you flee from ine as I 
follow you, —me whom you so lately used to hunt for at the baths, 
at the theaters, and at every place of resort? ‘The reason is, that 
you have been captivated by a more delicate table, and that a richer 
kitchen has attracted you like a dog. But very soon, when your rich 
host shall have found you out, and left you in disgust, you will come 
back to the bones of your old dinner with ine. 


Keepinec up APPEARANCES. 


Philo declares he never dines at home, 
And it is so, no doubt: 

The truth is that he never dines at all 
Unless invited out. 


On ONE WHO FORGETS NAMES. 


My friend the rhetorician has become an improvisatore: he has 
never written down Calpurnius’ name, and yet he called him by it 
recently. 

Wuen To Livz. 


(Cowley’s Translation. ) 


To-morrow you will live, you always cry ; 

In what fair country does this morrow lie, 

That ’tis so mighty long ere it arrive ? 

Beyond the Indies does this morrow live ? 

’Tis so far-fetched, this morrow, that I fear 

’T will be both very old and very dear. 
“To-morrow I will live,” the fool does say ; 
To-day itself’s too late, —the wise lived yesterday. 


How to Live. 


Fill high the bowl with sparkling wine; 
Cool the bright draught with summer snow. 
Amid my locks let odors flow ; 

Around my temples roses twine. 

See yon proud emblem of decay, 
Yon lordly pile that braves the sky! 
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It bids us live our little day, : 
Teaching that gods themselves may die. 


To A DETRACTOR. 


Although you bark at me for ever and ever, and weary me with 
your shameless invectives, T am determined to persist in denying you 
that fame which you have been so long seeking, namely, that you, 
such as you are, may be read of in my works throughout the whole 
world. For why should any one know that you ever existed? You 
must perish unknown, wretched man; it must be so. Still there will 
not be wanting in this town perhaps one or two, or three or four, who 
may like to gnaw a dog’s hide. For myself, 1 keep my hands away 
from such corruption. 


UNBEARABLE PUNISHMENT. 


Do you wonder for what reason, Theodorus, notwithstanding 
your frequent requests and importunities, I have never presented you 
with my works? I have an excellent reason; it is lest you should 
present me with yours. 


On PoMPEY AND HIS SONS. 


The sons of Pompey are covered by the soil of Asia and Europe ; 
Pompey himself by that of Africa, if indeed he be covered by any. 
What wonder that they are thus dispersed over the whole globe ? 
So great a ruin could not have lain in a single spot. 


Pratn Living put Goop Company. 


If you are suffering from dread of a melancholy dinner at home, 
Toranius, you may come and fast with me. If you are in the habit 
of taking a preparatory whet, you will experience no want of com- 
mon Cappadocian lettuces and strong leeks. The tunny will lurk 
under slices of egg; a cauliflower hot enough to burn your fingers, 
and which has but just left the cool garden, will be served fresh and 
green on a black platter; while sausages will float on snow-white 
porridge, and the pale bean will accompany the red-streaked bacon. 
If you would know the riches of the second course, raisins will be 
set before you, and pears which pass for Syrian, and chestnuts to 
which learned Naples gave birth, roasted at a slow fire. The wine 
you will prove in drinking it. After all this, if Bacchus perchance, 
as is his wont, produce a eraving, excellent olives, which Picenian 
branches recently bore, will come to your relief, with the hot vetch 
aid the tepid lupine. The dinner is small; who can deny it ?— 
but you will not have to invent falsehoods, or hear them invented; 
you will recline at ease, and with your own natural look; the host 
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will not read aloud a bulky volume of his own compositions, nor will 
icentious girls from shameless Cadiz be there to gratify you with 
wanton attitudes; but (and 1 hope it will not be unpleasant or dis- 
tasteful to you) the small reed pipe will be heard. Such is my little 
dinner. You will follow Claudia, whom you earnestly wish should 
be with me before yourself. 


CAUSE AND EFFrEctT., 


I have bought a farm in the country for a sum all out of bounds; 

Task you, Cecilianus, to lend me a thousand pounds. 

You don’t answer: no doubt you are thinking, “He’ll never be able 
to pay.” 

Of course not, Cecilianus: that’s why I am begging to-day. 


Moprsty AMOUNTING TO GENIUS. 


You assert, Laberius, that you can write excellent verses; why 
then do you not write them’? Whoever can write excellent verses, 
and does not write them, I shall regard as a remarkable man. 


To A Winpy LAwyvenr. 


My suit has nothing to do with assault, or battery, or poisoning, 
but is about ihree goats, which I complain have been stolen by my 
neighbor. ‘This the judge desires to have proved to him; but you, 
with swelling words and extravagant gestures, dilate on the Battle 
of Canne, the Mithridatic war, and the perjuries of the insensate 
Carthaginians, the Sylle, the Marii, and the Muci. It is time, Pos- 
tumus, to say something about my three goats. 


A Drenayrp Girr Is 4 THANKLESS GIFT. 


If you had given me six thousand sesterces forthwith, when you 
said to me, “Take them, and carry them away, I make you a present 
of them,” I should have felt as much indebted to you, Petus, as if 
you had given me two hundred thousand. But now, when you have 
given them to me after a long delay, — after seven, I believe, or nine 
months, — I can tell you (shall I ?) something as true as truth itself: 
you have lost all thanks, Peetus, for the six thousand sesterces. 


A Denicate Hint. 


I have not a farthing in the house; one thing only remains for 
me to do, Regulus, and that is, to sell the presents which I have 
received from you; are you inclined to buy them? 
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To A Riva EPIGRAMMATIST. 


Although the epigrams which you write are always sweetnesa 
itself and more spotless than a white-leaded skin, and although thers 
is in them neither an atom of salt nor a drop of bitter gall, yet you 
expect, foolish man, that they will be read. Why, not even food 
itself is pleasant, if it be wholly destitute of acid seasoning; nor is 
a face pleasing which shows no dimples. Give children your honey- 
apples and luscious figs; the Chian fig, which has sharpness, pleases 
my taste. 

How Nort ro Act. 


The greatest favor that you can do me, Cinna, if I ask anything 
of you, is to give it me; the next, Cinna, to refuse it at once. I love 
one who gives, Cinna; I do not hate one who refuses: but you, 
Cinna, neither give nor refuse. 


A Fine Otp VINTAGE. 


J have just drunk some consular wine. You ask how old and 
how generous? It was bottled in the consul’s own year; and he 
who gave it me, Severus, was that consul himself. 


To A CHAPLET oF RosEs. 


Go, happy rose, and wreathe with a delicate chaplet the tresses 
of my Apollinaris. Remember, also, to wreathe them even after 
they are grown gray, but far distant be that time! So may Venus 
ever love thee. 

PRAISE IN DISGUISE. 


Matho exults that I have produced a book full of inequalities ; 
if this be true, Matho only commends my verses. Books without 
inequalities are produced by Calvinus and Umber. A book that is 
al] bad, Creticus, may be all equality. 


Too WISE FOR HIS PLACE. 


I bought what you called a fool for twenty thousand sesterces. 
Return me my money, Gargilianus; he is no fool at all. 


A Bap Causr. 


T pleaded your cause, Sextus, having agreed to do so for two 
thousand sesterces. How is it that you have sent me only a thou- 
sand? “You said nothing,” you tell me; “and the cause was lost 
through you.” You ought to give me so much the more, Sextus, as 
I had to blush for you. 
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Now or Never. 


T seem to you cruel and too much addicted to gluttony, when I 
beat my cook for sending upabad dinner. If that appears to you too 
trifling a cause, say for what cause you would have a cook flogged ? 


Tse Reat MBAntne. 


He who makes presents to you, Gaurus, rich and old as you are. 
says plainly, if you have but sense and can understand him, “ Die!” 


To A BoAstTEr. 


You say that you have a piece of plate which is an original work 
of Mys. That rather is an original, in the making of which you had 
no hand. 

No INcomMpAtIBILiry. 


Since you are so well matched, and so much alike in your lives, 
a very bad wife and a very bad husband, I wonder that you do not 
agree. 
MisPLacep Envy. 


Charinus is pale and bursting with envy; he rages, weeps, and 
is looking for a high branch on which to hang himself; not, as for- 
merly, because I am repeated and read by everybody, or because I 
am circulated with elegant bosses, and anointed with oil of cedar, 
through all the nations that Rome holds in subjection; but because 
I possess in the suburbs a summer country house, and ride on mules 
which are not, as of old, hired. What evil shall I imprecate on him, 
Severus, for his envy ? This is my wish: that he may have mules 
and a country house. 


PREFERABLY A Live Doe. 


You admire, Vacerra, only the poets of old, and praise only those 
who are dead. Pardon me, I beseech you, Vacerra, if I think death 
too high a price to pay for your praise. 


An Unwertcome TruTH. 


“Pray tell me, Marcus, tell me without fear 

The truth, the thing I most desire to hear.” 

This you say, Gallieus, when your works you quote; 
And when you plead, this is your constant note. 

’Tis most inhuman longer to deny 

What you so often press so earnestly. 

To the great truth of ail then lend an ear— 

“You are uneasy when the truth you hear.” 
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A Lirany on A SLANDEROUS POET. 


Whoever, despising the matron and the noble, whom he ought to 
respect, has injured them with impious verse; may he wander 
through town after town, an outcast on bridge and hill, and lowest 
ainong craving mendicants, may he entreat for mouthfuls of the 
spoilt bread reserved for the dogs. May December be dreary to 
him, and the dripping winter and close cell prolong the cheerless 
cold. May he call those blessed, and pronounce them happy, who 
are borne past him upon the funeral bier. And when the thread 
of his last hour is spun, and the day of death, which has seemed 
too slow, has arrived, may he hear around him the howling of dogs 
for his body, and have to drive off the birds of prey by shaking his 
rags. Nor may the punishment of the abject wretch end with his 
death; but, sometimes lashed with the thongs of the severe Alacus, 
sometimes burthened with the mountain stone of unresting Sisyphus, 
sometimes thirsting amid the waters of the babbling old Tantalus, 
may he exhaust all the fabled torments of the poets; and when the 
Furies shall have compelled him to confess the truth, may he ex- 
claim, betrayed by his conscience, “I wrote those verses.” 


Tur RuLE or COMPOSITION. 


You are always wishing, Matho, to speak finely ; speak sometimes 
merely well; sometimes neither well nor ill; sometimes even ill. 


THe FATE or AN IMITATOR. 


Near the fourth milestone from the city, Torquatus has a princely 
mansion: near the fourth milestone, Otacilius purchases a little 
country house. Torquatus has built splendid warm baths of varie- 
gated marble; Otacilius erects a basin. Torquatus has laid out a 
plantation of laurels on his land; Otacilius sows a hundred chest- 
nuts. When Torquatus was consul, Otacilius was chief magistrate 
of the village, and, proud of such a dignity, did not imagine himself 
a less personage than Torquatus. As, of old, the large ox made the 
small frog burst, so, I suspect, Torquatus will burst Otacilius. 


PLEASURES OF A CountTRY LIFr. 


You are astonished, Avitus; that I, who have grown old in the 
capital of Latium, should so often speak of countries afar off; that 
I should thirst for the gold-bearing Tagus, and my native Salo; and 
that I should long to return to the rude fields around my well- 
furnished cottage. But that land wins my affection, in which a 
small income is sufficient for happiness, and a slender estate affords 
even luxuries. Here we must nourish our fields: there the fields 
nourish us. Here the hearth is warmed by a half-starved fire; 
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there it burns with unstinted brilliancy. Here to be hungry is 
an expensive gratification, and the market ruins us; there the table 
is covered with the riches of its own neighborhood. Here four togas 
or more are worn out in a summer; there one suffices for four 
autumns. Go then and pay your court to patrons, while a spot 
exists which offers you everything that a protector refuses you. 


—c-050300——_ 


PASSAGES FROM STATIUS. 


{Pusrius Papinius Srarrus was born at Naples about a.p. 45, the son of 
a distinguished teacher of rhetoric and literature, who was moreover a constant 
prize winner in poetical tournaments. The son also won many of these prizes ; 
a contemporary of Martial, he adopted in the same way the profession of court 
poet, and was Martial’s chief rival both in that position and in public repute. 
Both flourished chiefly under Domitian, and flattered him with shameless eross- 
ness, Statius descending a step lower and writing a poem on the emperor’s 
favorite ‘‘ boy’s’’ hair. He had wonderful powers of improvisation, and wrote 
all his shorter poems with great rapidity. These occasional poems are grouped 
under the name of ‘Silve.’’? His most elaborate work was the epic, ‘‘ The 
Thebaid.”? He died apparently a.p, 96, the year of Domitian’s murder. ] 


THE WANDERING OF POLYNICES. 
(From the ‘‘ Thebaid”’ ; Pope’s translation.) 


Tue hero then resolves his course to bend 
Where ancient Danaus’ fruitful fields extend, 
And famed Mycene’s lofty towers ascend, 
(Where late the sun did Atreus’ crimes detest 
And disappeared in horror of the feast.) 

And now, by chance, by fate, or furies led, 
From Bacchus’ consecrated caves he fled, 
Where the shrill cries of frantic matrons sound, 
And Pentheus’ blood enriched the rising ground. 
Then sees Citheron towering o’er the plain, 
And thence declining gently to the main. 

Next to the bounds of Nisus’ realm repairs, 
Where treacherous Scylla cut the purple hairs: 
The hanging cliffs of Scyros’ rock explores, 
And hears the murmurs of the different shores: 
Passes the strait that parts the foaming seas, 
And stately Corinth’s pleasing site surveys. 

Twas now the time when Phebus yields to night, 
And rising Cynthia sheds her silver light; 
Wide o’er the world in solemn pomp she drew 
Her airy chariot, hung with pearly dew; 
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All birds and beasts lie hushed: Sleep steals away 
The wild desires of men, and toils of day, 

And brings, descending through the silent air, 

A sweet forgetfulness of human care. 

Yet no red clouds, with golden borders gay 
Promise the skies the bright return of day ; 

No faint reflections of the distant light 

Streak with long gleams the scattering shades of night; 
From the damp earth impervious vapors rise, 
Increase the darkness, and involve the skies. 

At once the rushing winds with roaring sound 
Burst from the Aiolian caves, and rend the ground, 
With equal rage their airy quarrel try, 

And win by turns the kingdom of the sky ; 

But with a thicker night black Auster shrouds 

The heavens, and drives on heaps the rolling clouds, 
From whose dark womb a rattling tempest pours, 
Which the cold North congeals to haily showers. 
From pole to pole the thunder roars aloud 

And broken lightnings flash from every cloud. 
Now smokes with showers the misty mountain ground, 
And floated fields lie undistinguished round, 

The Inachian streams with headlong fury run, 
And Erasinus rolls a deluge on: 

The foaming Serna swells above its bounds, 

And spreads its ancient poisons o’er the grounds: 
Where late was dust, now rapid torrents play, 
Rush through the mounds, and bear the dams away: 
Old limbs of trees from crackling forests torn, 

Are whirled in air, and on the winds are borne: 
The storm the dark Syczan groves displayed, 

And first to light exposed the sacred shade. 

The intrepid Theban hears the bursting sky, 

Sees yawning rocks in massy fragments fly, 

And views astonished from the hills afar, 

The floods descending, and the watery war, 

That, driven by storms, and pouring o’er the plain, 
Swept herds, and hinds, and houses to the main. 
Through the brown horrors of the night he fled, 
Nor knows, amazed, what doubtful path to tread; 
His brother’s image to his mind appears, 


Inflames his heart with rage, and wings his feet with fears, 


So fares a sailor on the stormy main, 
When clouds conceal Bodtes’ golden wain; 
When not a star its friendly luster keeps, 
Nor trembling Cynthia glimmers on the deeps; 
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He dreads the rocks and shoals and seas and skies, 

While thunder roars, and lightning round him flies. 
Thus strove the chief, on every side distressed, 

Thus still his courage with his toils increased ; 

With his broad shield opposed, he forced his way 

Through thickest woods, and roused the beasts of prey, 

Till he beheld, where from Sarissa’s height 

The shelving walls reflect a glancing light: 

Thither with haste the Theban hero flies ; 

On this side Serna’s poisonous water lies, 

On that Prosymna’s grove and temple rise: 

He passed the gates, which then unguarded lay, : 

And to the regal palace bent his way; 

On the cold marble, spent with toil, he lies, 

And waits till pleasing slumbers seal his eyes. 


Tue PAarace or Sierp. 
(The remaining translations are by Alfred Church.) 


Beyond the cloudy chamber of the Night, 

And the far ‘A&thiop’s land, a forest stands, 

Whose gloom no star of heaven can pierce. Below, 
Deep in the mountain’s side a cavern yawns 

With awful jaws. There Sleep hath set his halls, 
And Nature in her mood of sloth hath built 

The House of Careless Hase. Deep-shadowed Rest 
And dull Oblivion by the threshold crouch, 

And Indolence with slow unwatchful eyes, 

And Leisure in the porch and Silence sit, 
Speechless with folded wings. There never sounds 
Wild wind, or rustling bough, or ery of bird. 

Mute are the seas, though all the shores be loud 
With crash of billows, and the thunders sleep 

In voiceless skies. The river, as he flows, 

Gliding through cavernous rocks, deep sunk, is still; 
Black are the herds about the banks, and all 
Crouched low upon the grass. The year’s new growth 
Is withered in its spring, and every herb 

Crushed down by some dark influence to earth. 
Within the hall the Fire-god’s craft had wrought 
Sleep in a thousand figures. There he stood, 
Crowned Pleasure at his side, and then with Toil,’ 
That bowed his head to rest; and now was seen 
Comrade of wine or love, or lay, a sight 

Guiltless of sorrow, side by side with death. 
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To Lucan. 


Here on the blest Elysian shore, 

Thy blameless spirit evermore 
Haunteth the quiet groves of light, 
Where, listening to thy stately song, 
The heroes of Pharsalia’s fight, 

Catos and Pompeys, reund thee throng. 
No dark Tartarean shades affright 
Thy noble soul; which, far away, 

Can hear the awful scourges smite 
The cowering shapes of guilt, and gaze 
Where Nero sees with pale dismay 
His mother’s vengeful torches blaze. 


ATALANTA’S PRESAGE. 


Then, after sleep, by shapes of dread oppressed, 
Barefoot, in mourner’s fashion, and with hair 
Loose streaming in the wind, ere dawn of day, 
She sought cold flowing Ladon, if his stream 
Haply might purge the trouble of her brain. 

For all the watches of the night had crept 
Smitten with nameless terror, while she saw 
Spoils of the chase, her gifts to Dian’s shrine, 
Shp from the walls, or seemed to wander lost 

In some strange place of tombs, from woods remote, 
And the fair Dryad troop, or eager watched 

The triumph of return, the warrior train, 

The spear, the shield, the war-horse, but himself, 
For all her watching, saw not. 


PartruEenormus’ Farewrtt MessaGe. 


I perish; haste, my Dorceus, comfort her, 
Saddest of mothers, who, if love and care 

Have aught of true prevision, knows to-day, 

By dream or evil sign, this fatal chance. 

But yet with artifice of kindly fraud 

KXeep her in long suspense of hope and fear, 

Nor take her unprepared, nor when she holds 
Arrow or spear in hand; and, driven to speak, 
Then speak these words for me: «As I have sown, 
My mother, so I reap; a foolish boy, 

Unheeding thy command, I seized my arms, 

And spurned at peace, nor spared thy tender heart. 
Weep not, be rather angry, and let wrath 
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Sting thee to life. Thy fears at least are past; 
No more from high Lyceus wilt thou watch, 

On every sound intent, and eager-eyed, 

To mark the dust cloud of my homeward march. 
On the bare earth, death-cold, I he; and thou 

Not here to close dim eye and gasping mouth. 

But take, O desolate mother, and he held 

A ringlet to the knife, ‘this little lock — 

Ah me! what wrath I had in days of old 

When thou wouldst comb it —take this little lock, 
Of all that was thy son this little lock, 

For this must serve for burial. But forbid, 

Jf at my funeral games some chunsy hand 

Abuse my arrows, and my dogs of chase. 

Dear comrades, they haye served me, let them rest.’” 


0593 00-—— 


MAXIMS OF EPICTETUS. 
TRANSLATED BY T. W. ROLLESTON. 


{Ericrerus, the Stoic philosopher, was born at Hierapolis, in Phrygia, about 
50 a.p. He was a slave of Epaphroditus, a favorite of Nere. Afterwards 
manumitted, he studied philosophy, and when banished from Rome with other 
philosophers by an edict of Domitian, removed to Nicopolis, in Epirus. His 
maxims and doctrines were collected by his pupil Arrian in the work entitled 
‘¢Enchiridion ’?? (Handbook), and in eight books of ‘*‘ Commentaries,” four of 
which are lost. ] 


Know THYSELF. 


Ir a man have any advantage over others, or think himself 
to have it when he hath it not, it cannot but be that if he is 
an untaught man he shall be puffed up by it. ‘Thus the tyrant 
says, 1 am he that is master of all. And what can you give 
me? Can you set my pursuit free of all hindrance? How is 
it in you to do that? For have you the gift of never falling 
into what you shun? or never missing the mark of your desire? 
And whence have you it? Come, now, in a ship do you trust 
to yourself or to the captain? or in a chariot, to any one else 
than the driver? And how will you do with regard to other 
acts? Even thus. Where, then, is your power? All men min- 
ister to me. And doTJ not minister to my plate, aud I wash it 
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and wipe it, and drive in a peg for my oil flask? What then, 
are these things greater than I? Nay, but they supply certain 
of my needs, and for this reason I take care of them. Yea, 
and do I not minister to my ass? Do I not wash his feet and 
groom him? Know you not that every man ministers to him- 
self? And he ministers to you also, even as he doth to the 
ass. For who treats youasa man? Show me one that doth. 
Who wisheth to be like unto you? who becomes your imitator, 
as men did of Socrates? But I can cut off thy head. You say 
well. I had forgotten that I must pay regard to you as to 
a fever or the cholera; and set up an altar to you, as there 
is in Rome an altar to Fever. 

What is it, then, whereby the multitude is troubled and 
terrified? The tyrant and his guards? Never—-God forbid 
it! It is not possible that that which is by nature free should 
be troubled, by any other thing, or hindered, save by itself. 
But it is troubled by opinions of things. For when the tyrant 
saith to any one, I will bind thy leg, then he who setteth store 
by his leg saith, Way, have pity! but he that setteth store by 
his own W ill, If it seem more profitable to you, then bind tt. 

-—— “Dost thou not regard me?” 

I do not regard you. I will show you that I am master. 
How can you be that? Me hath God set free; or think you 
that he would let his own son be enslaved? You are lord of 
my dead body — take that. 

—‘ So when thou comest near to me, thou wilt not do me 
service ?” 

Nay, but I will do it to myself; and if you will have me 
say that I do it to you also, I tell you that I do it as to my 
kitchen pot. 

This is no selfishness ; for every living creature is so made 
that it doth all things for its own sake. For the sun doth all 
things for his own sake, and so, moreover, even Zeus himself. 
But when He will be Raingiver and Fruitgiver and Father of 
Gods and men, thou seest that He may not do these works and 
have these titles, but He be serviceable to the common good. 
And, on the whole, He hath so formed the nature of the rea- 
soning creature that he may never win aught of his own good 
V ithout he furnish something of service to the common good. 
‘Thus it is not to the excluding of the common good that a man 
do all things for himself. For is it to be expected that a man 

shall stand aloof from himself and his own interest? And 
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where then would be that same and single principle which we 
observe in all things, their affection to themselves ? 

So, then, when we act on strange and foolish opinions of 
things beyond the Will, as though they were good or evil, it is 
altogether impossible but we shall do service to tyrants. And 
would it were to the tyrants alone, and not to their lackeys also ! 

But what hinders the man that hath distinguished these 
things to live easily and docile, looking calmly on all that is 
to be, and bearing calmly all that is past? Will you have me 
bear poverty ? Come, and see what poverty is when it strikes 
one that knoweth how to play the part well. Will you have 
me rule? Give me power, then, and the pains of it. Banish- 
ment? Whithersoever I go, it shall be well with me; for in 
this place it was well with me, not because of the place, but 
because of the opinions which I shall carry away with me. 
lor these no man can deprive me of. Yea, these only are 
mine own, whereof I cannot be deprived, and they suffice for 
me as long as I have them, wherever I be, or whatever I do. 

— ‘“ But now is the time come to die.” 

What say you? to die? Nay, make no tragedy of the busi- 
ness, but tell it as it is. Now is it time for my substance to 
be resolved again into the things wherefrom it came together. 
And what is dreadful in this? What of the things in the uni- 
verse is about to perish? What new, or what unaccountable 
thing is about to come to pass? Is it for these things that a 
tyrant is feared? through these that the guards seem to bear 
swords so large and sharp? ‘Tell that to others; but by me all 
these things have been examined ; no man hath power on me. 
I have been set free by God, I know His commandments, hence- 
forth no man can lead me captive. I have a liberator such as 
I need, and judges such as I need. Are you not the master 
of my body? What is that tome? Of my property? What 
is that to me? Of exile or captivity? Again, I say, from all 
these things, and the poor body itself, I will depart when you 
will. Try your power, and you shall know how far it reaches. 

But the tyrant will bind —what? The leg. He will take 
away — what? The head. What, then, can he not bind and 
not take away? The Will. And hence that precept of the 
ancients — Know THYSELF. 

Whom, then, can I still fear? The lackeys of the bedcham- 
ber? For what that they can do? Shut me out? Let them 
shut me out, if they find me wishing to go in, 
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—-“ Why, then, didst thou go to the doors?” 

Beeause I hold it proper to join the play while the play 
lasts. 

— “+ How, then, shalt thou not be shut out?” 

Because if I am not received, I do not wish to enter: but 
always that which happens is what I wish. For I hold what 
God wills above what I will. I cleave to Him as His servant 
and follower ; my impulses are one with His, my pursuit is one 
with His; ina word, my will is one with His. There is no 
shutting out for me —nay, but for those who would force their 
way in. And wherefore do I not force my way? Because I 
know that no good thing is dealt out within to those that enter. 
But when I hear some one congratulated on being honored by 
Cesar, I say, What hath fortune brought him? A government? 
Has it also, then, brought him such an opinion as he ought to 
have? A magistracy? Hath he also gained the power to be a 
good magistrate? Why will I still push myself forward? A 
man scatters figs and almonds abroad ; children seize them, and 
fight among themselves ; but not so men, for they hold it too 
trifling a matter. And if a man should scatter about oyster 
shells, not even the children would seize them. Offices of gov- 
ernment are dealt out — children will look for them ; money is 
given — children will look for it ; military commands, consul- 
ships — let children scramble for them. Let them be shut out 
and smitten, let them kiss the hands of the giver, of his slaves 
—it is figs and almonds to me. What then? If thou miss 
them when he is flinging them about, let it not vex thee. If 
a fig fall into thy bosom, take and eat it, for so far even a fig is 
to be valued. But if I must stoop down for it, and throw down 
another man, or another throw me down, and I flatter those 
who enter in, then neither is a fig worth so much, nor is any 
other of the things that are not good, even those which the 
philosophers haye persuaded me not to think good, 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 


Even as in a sea voyage, when the ship is brought to anchor, 
and you go out to fetch in water, you make a bywork of gath- 
ering a few roots and shells by the way, but have need ever to 
keep your mind fixed on the ship, and constantly to look round, 
lest at any time the master of the ship call, and you must, if 
he call, cast away all those things, lest you be treated like the 
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sheep that are bound and thrown into the hold: So it is with 
human life also. And if there be given wife and children in- 
stead of shells and roots, nothing shall hinder us to take them. 
But if the master call, run to the ship, forsaking all those 
things, and looking not behind. And if thou be in Heid age, Oo 
not far from the ship at any time, lest the master should call, 
and thou be not ready. 


THe MARK oF EFFORT. 


Seek not to have things happen as you choose them, but 
rather choose them to happen as they do, and so shall you live 
prosperously. 

Disease is a hindrance of the body, not of the Will, un- 
less the Will itself consent. Lameness is a hindrance of the 
leg, not of the Will. And this you may say on every occasion, 
for nothing can happen to you but you will find it a hindrance 
not of yourself but of some other thing. 

What, then, are the things that oppress us and perturb us? 
What else than opinions? He that goeth away and leaveth 
his familiars and companions and wonted places and habits — 
with what else is he oppressed than his opinions? Now, little 
children, if they cry because their nurse has left them for a 
while, straightway forget their sorrow when they are given a 
small cake. Wilt thou be likened unto a little child? 

—‘ Nay, by Zeus! for I would not be thus affected by a 
little cake, but by right opinions.” 

And what are these? 

They are such as a man should study all day long to observe 
—that he be not subject to the effects of anything that is alien 
to him, neither of friend, nor place, nor exercises ; yea, not even 
of his own body, but to remember the Law, and have it ever 
before his eyes. And what is the divine Law? To hold fast 
that which is his own, and to claim nothing that is another's ; 
to use what is given him, and not to covet sedated is not given 3 to 
yield up easily and willingly what is taken away, giving thanks 
for the time that he has had it at his service. ‘his do —~ or cry 
for the nurse and mamma; for what doth it matter to what or 
whom thou art subject, from what thy welfare hangs? Wherein 
art thou better than one who bewails himself for his mistress, if 
thou lament thy exercises and porticoes and comrades, and all 
such pastime? Another cometh, grieving because he shall ne 
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more drink of the water of Diree. And is the Marcian water 
worse than that of Dirce ? 

—* But I was used to the other.” 

And to this also thou shalt be used ; and when thou art so 
affected towards it, lament for it too, and try to make a verse 
like that of Euripides — 


The baths of Nero and the Marcian stream. 


Behold how tragedies are made, when common chances hap- 
pen to foolish men ! 

— ‘But when shall I see Athens and the Acropolis again?” 

Wretched man! doth not that satisfy thee which thou seest 
every day? Hast thou aught better or greater to see than the 
sun, the moon, the stars, tue common earth, the sea? But if 
withal thou mark the way of Him that governeth the whole, 
and bear Him about within thee, wilt thou still long for cut 
stones and a fine rock? And when thou shalt come to leave 
the sun itself and the moon, what wilt thou do? Sit down and 
cry, like the children? What, then, wert thou doing in the 
school? What didst thou hear, what didst thou learn? Why 
didst thou write thyself down a philosopher, when thou mightest 
have written the truth, as thus: ‘Z made certain beginnings, 
and read Chrystppus, but did not so much as enter the door of a 
philosopher? Vor how shouldst thou have aught in common 
with Socrates, who died as he died, who lived as he lived, —or 
with Diogenes? Dost thou think that any of these men 
lamented or was indignant because he should see such a man 
or such a woman no more? or because he should not dwell 
in Athens or in Corinth, but, as it might chanee, in Susa or 
Kebatana? When a man can leave the banquet or the game 
when he pleases, shall such a one grieve if he remains? Shall 
he not, as in a game, stay only so long as he is entertained? 
A man of this stamp would easily endure such a thing as per- 
petual exile or sentence of death. 

Wilt thou not now be weaned as children are, and take 
more solid food, nor ery any more after thy mother and nurse, 
wailing like an old woman ? 

—“ But if I quit them I shall grieve them.” 

Thou grieve them? Never; but that shall grieve them 
which grieveth thee — Opinion. What hast thou, then, to do? 
Cast away thy own bad opinion; and they, if they do well, 
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will cast away theirs; if not, they are the causes of their own 
lamenting. 

Man, be mad at last, as the saying is, for peace, for free- 
dom, for magnanimity. Lift up thy head, as one delivered 
from slavery. Dare to look up to God and say: Deal with me 
henceforth as thou wilt; Iam of one mind with thee; I am thine. 
I reject nothing that seems good to thee; lead me whithersoever 
thou wilt, clothe me in what dress thou wilt. Wilt thow have me 
govern or live privately, or stay at home, or go into exile, or be a 
poor man, or a rich? For all these conditions I will be thy advo- 
cate with men —T show the nature of each of them, what tt is. 

Nay, but sit in a corner and wait for thy mother to feed 
thee. 

Who would Hercules have been if he had sat at home? 
He would have been Eurystheus, and not Hercules. And how 
many companions and friends had he in his journeying about 
the world? But nothing was dearer to him than God; and 
for this he was believed to be the son of God, yea, and was the 
son of God. And trusting in God, he went about purging away 
lawlessness and wrong. But thou art no Hercules, and canst 
not purge away evils not thine own? nor yet Theseus, wh¢ 
cleared Attica of evil things? Then clear away thine own. 
From thy breast, from thy mind cast out, instead of Procrustes 
and Sciron, grief, fear, covetousness, envy, malice, avarice, ef- 
feminacy, profligacy. And these things cannot otherwise be 
cast out than by looking to God only, being affected only by 
him, and consecrated to his commands. But choosing anything 
else than this, thou wilt follow with groaning and lamentation 
whatever is stronger than thou, ever seeking prosperity in 
things outside thyself, and never able to attain it. For thou 
seekest it where it is not, and neglectest to seek it where it is. 


FACULTIES. 


Remember at anything that shall befall thee to turn to 
thyself and seek what faculty thou hast for making use of it. 
If thou see a beautiful person, thou wilt find a faculty for that 
—namely, self-mastery. If toil is laid upon thee, thou wilt 
find the faculty of Perseverance. If thou art reviled, thou wilt 
find Patience. And making this thy wont, thou shalt not be 


carried away by the appearances, 
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THoat A MAN MAY ACT HIS PART BUT NOT CHOOSE IT. 


Remember that thou art an actor in a play, of sucha part as 
it may please the director to assign thee ; of a short part if he 
choose a short part ; of a long one if he choose along. And if 
he will have thee take the part of a poor man or of a cripple, or 
a governor, or a private person, mayest thou act that part with 
grace! For thine it is to act well the allotted part, but to 
choose it is another's. 

Say no more then How will it be with me? for however it be 
thou wilt settle it well, and the issue shall be fortunate. What 
would Hercules have been had he said, How shall I contrive that 
a great lion may not appear to me, or a great boar, or a savage 
man? And what hast thou to do with that? if a great boar 
appear, thou wilt fight the greater fight ; if evil men, thou wilt 
clear the earth of them. But if J die thus? ‘Thou wilt die a 
good man, in the accomplishing of a noble deed. For since we 
must by all means die, a man cannot be found but he will be 
doing somewhat, either tilling or digging or trading or govern- 
ing, or having an indigestion or a diarrhea. What wilt thon, 
then, that Death shall find thee doing? -I, for my part, will 
choose some work, humane, beneficent, social, noble. But if I 
am not able to be found doing things of this greatness, then, at 
least, [ will be doing that which none ean hinder me to do, that 
which is given to me to do — namely, correcting myself, better- 
ing my faculty for making use of appearances, working out my 
peace, giving what is due in every obligation of life; and if I 
prosper so far, then entering upon the third topic of philosophy, 
which concerneth the security of judgments. 

If Death shall find me in the midst of these studies, it shall 
suffice me if I can lift up my hands to God and say, The means 
which thou gavest me for the perceiving of thy government, and for 
the following of the same, have I'not neglected: so far as in me lies, 
L have not dishonored thee. Behold how I have used my senses, 
and my natural conceptions. Have I ever blamed thee? was 1 
ever offended at aught that happened, or did I desire it should 
happen otherwise? Did Lever desire to transgress my obligations 2 
That thou didst beget me [thank thee for what thou gavest. Iam 
content that I have used thy gifts so lony. Take them again, and 
set them in whaé place thou wilt, for thine were all things, and thou 
gavest them me. 
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Is it not enough to depart in this condition? and what life 
is better and fairer than one like this, and what end more 
happy ? 

THAT Every MAN FULFILL HIS Own Task. 


Let such thoughts never afflict thee as, J shall live wunhon- 
ored, and never be anybody anywhere. For if lack of honor 
be an evil, thou canst no more fall into evil through another’s 
doings than into vice. Is it, then, of thy own doing to be made 
a governor, or inyited to feasts? By no means. How, then, 
is this to be unhonored ? How shouldst thou never be anybody 
anywhere, whom it behooves to be somebody only in the things 
that are in thine own power, wherein it lies with thee to be of 
the greatest worth ? 

But LI shall not be able to serve my friends. How sayst 
thou ? to serve-them? They shall not have money from thee, 
nor shalt thou make them Roman citizens. Who, then, told 
thee that these were of the things that are in our power, and 
not alien tous? And who can give that which himself hath 
not? 

Acquire, then, they say, that we may possess. If I can 
acquire, and lose not piety, and faith, and magnanimity withal, 
show me the way, and I will do it. But if ye will have me 
lose the good things I possess, that ye may compass things that 
are not good at all, how unjust and unthinking are ye! But 
which will ye rather have — money, or a faithful and pious 
friend? Then, rather take part with me to this end ; and ask 
me not to do aught through which I must cast away those 
things. 

But, he saith, I shall not do my part in serving my coun- 
try. Again, what is this service? Thy country shall not 
have porticoes nor baths from thee, and what then? Neither 
hath she shoes from the smith, nor arms from the cobbler ; but 
it is enough if every man fulfill his own task. And if thou hast 
made one other pious and faithful citizen for her, art thou, then, 
of no service? Wherefore, neither shalt thou be useless to thy 
country. 

What place, then, he saith, ean I hold in the State? What- 
ever place thou canst, guarding still thy faith and piety. 
But if in wishing to serve her thou cast away these things, 
what wilt thou profit her then, when perfected in shamelessness 
and faithlessness ? 
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Tue Worup’s Prick ror THE WorRLD’s WORTH. 


Is some one preferred before thee at a feast, or in saluta- 
tion, or in being invited to give counsel? Then, if these things 
are good, it behooves thee rejoice that he hath gained them ; - 
but if evil, be not vexed that thou hast not gained them; but 
remember that if thou act not as other men to gain the things 
that are not in our own power, neither canst thou be held 
worthy of a like reward with them. 

For how is it possible for him who will not hang about 
other men’s doors to have a like reward with him who doth so? 
or him who will not attend on them with him who doth attend ? 
or him who will not flatter them with the flatterer? Thou art 
unjust, then, and insatiable, if thou desire to gain those things 
for nothing, without paying the price for which they are sold. 

But how much is a lettuce sold for? ‘A penny, per- 
chance. If any one, then, will spend a penny, he shall have 
lettuce ; but thou, not spending, shalt not have. But think 
not thou art worse off than he; for as he has the lettuce, so thou 
the penny which thou wouldst not give. 

And likewise in this matter. Thou art not invited to some 
man’s feast? That is, for thou gavest not to the host the 
price of the supper; and it is sold for flattery, it is sold for 
attendance. Pay, then, the price, if it will profit thee, for 
which the thing is sold. But if thou wilt not give the price, 
and wilt have the thing, greedy art thou and infatuated. 

Shalt thou have nothing, then, instead of the supper? 
Thou shalt have this—not to have praised one whom thou 
hadst no mind to praise, and not to have endured the insolence 
of his doorkeepers. 


THE MIND’s SECURITY. 


If any one should set your body at the mercy of every 
passer-by, you would be indignant. When, therefore, you set 
your own mind at the mercy of every chance, to be troubled 
and perturbed when any one may revile you, have you no shame 
of this ? 


THAT A MAN SHOULD BE ONE MAN. 


In every work you will take in hand mark well what 
must go before and what must follow, and so proceed. For 
else you shall at first set out eagerly, as not regarding what is 
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to follow ; but in the end, if any difficulties have arisen, you 
will leave it off with shame. 

So you wish to conquer in the Olympic games? And JT, 
too, by the Gods; and a fine thing it would be. But mark the 
prefaces and the consequences, and then set to work. You 
must go under discipline, eat by rule, abstain from dainties, 
exercise yourself at the appointed hour, in heat or cold, whether 
you will or no, drink nothing cold, nor wine at will; in a word, 
you must give yourself over to the trainer as to a physician. 
Then in the contest itself there is the digging race, and you 
are like enough to dislocate your wrist, or turn your ankle, to 
swallow a great deal of dust, to be soundly drubbed, and after 
all these things to be defeated. 

If, having considered these things, you are still in the 
mind to enter for the contest, then do so. But without con- 
sideration you will turn from one thing to another like a child, 
who now plays the wrestler, now the gladiator, now sounds the 
trumpet, then declaims like an actor; and so you, too, will be 
first an athlete, then a gladiator, then an orator, then a philoso- 
pher, and nothing with your whole soul; but as an ape you 
will mimic everything you see, and be charmed with one thing 
after another. For you approached nothing with consideration 
nor regularity, but rashly, and with a cold desire. 

And thus some men, having seen a philosopher, and heard 
discourse like that of Euphrates (yet who indeed can say that 
any discourse is like his?), desire that they also may become 
philosophers. — 

But, O man! consider first what it is you are about to do, 
and then inquire of your own nature whether you can carry it 
out. Will you be a pentathlos, ora wrestler? Then, scan your 
arms and thighs; try your loins. For different men are made 
for different ends. 

Think you, you can be a sage, and continue to eat and 
drink and be wrathful and take offense just as you were wont ? 
Nay, but you must watch and labor, and withdraw yourself 
from your household, and be despised by any serving boy, and 
be ridiculed by your neighbors, and take the lower place every- 
where, in honors, in authority, in courts of justice, in dealings of 
every kind. 

Consider these things—- whether you are willing at such 
a price to gain peace, freedom, and an untroubled spirit. And if 
not, then attempt it not, nor, like a child, play now the philoso- 
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pher, then the taxgatherer, then the orator, then the Procuratot 
of Cesar. For these things agree not among themselves ; and, 
good or bad, it behooves you to be oneman. You should be per- 
focting either your own ruling faculty, or your outward well- 
being ; spending your art either on the life within or the life 
without ; ; that is to say, you must hold your place either among 
the sages or the vulgar. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AT THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 
By PLINY THE ELDER. 


[Carus Purnits Secunpvus was born in North Italy, a.p. 23, of a wealthy and 
influential family. He was in the army from the age of twenty-three to twenty- 
nine ; then practiced law unsuccessfully in Rome ; shortly retired to his estates 
and spent his time in literary work during most of Nero’s reign. Returning to 
Rome in 73 under Vespasian (whom he had knewn in the army and who re- 
ceived him as an intimate), and adopting his sister’s son, ‘‘ Pliny the Younger,”’ 
he kept on his studies with monastic severity in the intervals of publie work, till 
his death in 79 during the eruption of Vesuvius. (See letters of his nephew.) 
He wrote a work on the training of an orator, and one on grammar ; but his chief 
work, still extant, is his immense ‘+ Natural History.’ ] 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 


Iv is not generally known, what has been discovered by men 
who are the most eminent for their learning, in consequence of 
their assiduous observations of the heavens, that the fires which 
fall upon the earth, and receive the name of thunderbolts, pro- 
ceed from the three superior stars, but principally from the one 
which is situated in the middle. It may, perhaps, depend on 
the superabundance of moisture from the superior orbit commu- 
nicating with the heat from the inferior, which are expelled in 
this manner; and hence it is commonly said, the thunderbolts 
are darted by Jupiter. And as in burning wood, the burnt part 
is cast off with a crackling noise, so does the star throw off this 
celestial fire, bearing the omens of future events, even the part 
which is thrown off. not losing its divine operation. And this 
takes place more particularly when the air is in an cA otiticl 
state, either because the moisture which is then collected ex. 
cites the greatest quantity of fire, or because the air is disturbed, 
as if by the parturition of the pregnant star... - 
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Tt cannot be denied that fire proceeding from the stars which 
are above the clouds may fall on them, as we frequently observe 
on serene evenings, and that the air is agitated by the impulse, 
as darts when they are hurled whiz thr ough the air. And when 
it arrives at the cloud, a discordant kind of vapor is produced, 
as when hot iron is plunged into water, and a wreath of smoke 
is evolved. Hence arise squalls. And if wind or vapor be 
struggling in the cloud, thunder is discharged; if it bursts out 
with a flame, there is a thunderbolt ; if it be long in forcing out its 
way, 16 is simply a flash of lightning. By the latter the cloud 
is simply rent, by the former it is shattered. Thunder is 
produced by the stroke given to the condensed air, and hence 
it is that the fire darts from the chinks of the clouds. It is 
possible, also, that the vapor, which has risen from the earth, 
being repelled by the stars, may produce thunder when it is 
pent up in a cloud; nature restraining the sound whilst the 
vapor is struggling to escape, but when it does escape, the sound 
bursting forth, as is the case with bladders that are distended 
with air. It is possible, also, that the spirit, whatever it be, may 
be kindled by friction, when it is so violently projected. It 
is possible that, by the dashing of the two clouds, the light- 
ning may flash out, as is the case when two stones are struck 
against each other. But all these things appear to be casual. 
Hence there are thunderbolts which produce no effect, and pro- 
ceed from no immediate actual cause; but by these mountains 
and seas are struck, and no injury is done. Those which prog- 
nosticate future events proceed from on high and from stated 
causes, and they come from their peculiar stars. 


Tur Goost IN WaAr, Love, GouxMANDISM, SYBARITISM, 
AND SICKNESS. 


The goose keeps a vigilant guard; a fact which is well 
attested by the defense of the Capitol at a moment when by 
the silence of the dogs the commonwealth had been betrayed; 
for which reason it is that the Censors always, the first thing ae 
all, attend to the farming ovt of the feeding of the sacred geese. 
What is still more, too, there is a love-story about this anima, 
At /Egium one is said to have conceived a passion for a beauti- 
ful boy, a native of Olenos, and another for Glauce, a damsel, 
who was lute-player to King Ptolemy; for whom, at the same time 
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a ram is said also to have conceived a passion. One might almost 
be tempted to think that these creatures have an appreciation of 
wisdom; for it is said that one of them was the constant com- 
panion of the philosopher Lacydes, and would never leave him, 
either in public or when at the bath, by night or by day... . 

Our people, however, only esteem the goose for the good- 
ness of its liver. When they are crammed, this grows to a very 
large size, and on being taken from the animal, is made still 
larger by being soaked in honeyed milk. And, indeed, it is not 
without good reason that it is matter of debate who it was that 
first discovered so great a delicacy; whether, in fact, it was 
Scipio Metellus, a man of consular dignity, or M. Seius, a con- 
temporary of his, and a Roman of equestrian rank. However, 
a thing about which there is no dispute, it was Messalinus 
Cotta, the son of the orator Messala, who first discovered the 
art of roasting the webbed feet of the goose, and of cooking 
them in a ragout with cocks’ combs: for I shall faithfully 
award each culinary palm to such as I shall find deserving of it. 
It is a wonderful fact, in relation to this bird, that it comes 
on foot all the way from the country. of the Morini to Rome; 
those that are tired are placed in the front rank, while the rest, 
taught by a natural instinct to move in a compact body, drive 
them on. ; 

A second income, too, is also to be derived from the feathers 
of the white goose. In some places, this animal is plucked 
twice a year, upon which the feathers quickly grow again. 
Those are the softest which lie nearest to the body, and those 
that come from Germany are the most esteemed; the geese 
there are white, but of small size, and are called gante. The 
price paid for their feathers is five denarii per pound. It is 
from this fruitful source that we have repeated charges brought 
against the commanders of our auxiliaries, who are in the habit 
of detaching whole cohorts from the posts where they ought to 
be on guard, in pursuit of these birds; indeed, we have come 
to such a pitch of effeminacy, that nowadays not even the 
men can think of lying down withont the aid of the goose’s 
feathers, by way of pillow... . 

The part of Syria which is called Commagene has discov- 
ered another invention also: the fat of the goose is inclosed 
with some cinnamon in a brazen vessel, and then covered with 
a thick layer of snow. Under the influence of the excessive 
cold, it becomes macerated, and fit for use as a medicament. 
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remarkable for its properties: from the country which produces 
it, it is known to us as “ Commagenum.” 


Tat CHENALOPEX, THE CHENEROS, THE TETRAO, AND THE 
OTIs. 


To the goose genus belong also the chenalopex and the 
cheneros, a little ae Rat the common goose, and which 
forms the most exquisite of all the dainties that Britannia pro- 
vides for the table. The tetrao is remarkable for the luster of 
its plumage and its extreme darkness, while the eyelids are of a 
scarlet color. Another species of this last bird exceeds the 
vulture in size, and is of a similar color to it; and, indeed, there 
is no bird, with the exception of the ostrich, the body of which 
is of a greater weight; for to such a size does it grow, that it 
becomes incapable “of moving, and allows itself to be taken on 
the ground. The Alps and the region of the North produce 
these birds; but when kept in aviaries, they lose their fine flavor, 
and by retaining their breath will die of mere vexation. Next 
to these in size are the birds which in Spain they call the 
“tarda,” and in Greece the “otis”: they are looked upon, how- 
ever, as very inferior food; the marrow, when disengaged from 
the bones, immediately emits a most noisome smell. 


CRANES. 


By the departure of the cranes, which, as we have already 
stated, were in the habit of waging war with them, the nation 
of the Pygmies now enjoys a respite. The tracts over which 
they travel must be immense, if we only consider that they 
come all the way from the Eastern Sea. These birds agree by 
common consent at what moment they shall set out, fly aloft to 
look out afar, select a leader for them to follow, and have sen- 
tinels duly posted in the rear, which relieve each other by turns, 
utter loud cries, and with their voice keep the whole flight in 
proper array. During the night, also, they place sentinels on 
guard, each of which holds a little stone in its claw; if the bird 
should happen to fall asleep, the claw becomes relaxed and the 
stone falls to the ground, and so convicts it of neglect. The 
rest sleep in the meanwhile, with the head beneath the wing, 
standing first on one leg and then on the other; the leader 
looks out, with neck erect, and gives warning when required. 
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These birds, when tamed, are very frolicsome, and even when 
alone will describe a sort of circle, as they move along with 
their clumsy gait. 

It is a well-known fact, that these birds, when about to fly 
over the Euxine, first of all repair to the narrowest part of it, 
that lies between the two promontories of Criumetopon and 
Carambis, and then ballast themselves with coarse sand. When 
they have arrived midway in the passage, they throw away the 
stones from out of their claws, and, as soon as they reach the 
mainland, discharge the sand by the throat. 


STORKS. 


Cornelius Nepos, who died in the reign of the late Emperor 
Augustus, after stating that thrushes had been fattened for the 
first time shortly before that period, has added that storks were 
more esteemed as food than cranes; whereas at the present day, 
this last bird is one of those that are held in the very highest 
esteem, while no one will so much as touch the other. 

Up to the present time it has not been ascertained from 
what place the storks come, or whither they go when they leave 
us. There can be no doubt but that, like the cranes, they come 
from a very great distance, the cranes being our winter, the 
storks our summer, guests. When about to take their depar- 
ture, the storks assemble at a stated place, and are particularly 
careful that all shall attend, so. that not one of their kind may 
be left behind, with the exception of such as may be in eap- 
tivity or tamed; and then on a certain day they set out, as 
though by some law they were directed to do so. No one has 
ever yet seen a flight of cranes taking their departure, although 
they have been often observed preparing to depart; aud in the 
sume way, too, we never see them arrive, but only when they 
have arrived; both their departure as well as their arrival take 
place in the night. Although, too, we see them flying about in 
all directions, it is still supposed that they never arrive at any 
other time but in the night. Pythonoscome is the name given 
to some vast plains of Asia, where, as they assemble together, 
they keep up a gabbling noise, and tear to pieces the one that 
happens to arrive the last; after which they take up their de- 
parture. It has been remarked that after the ides of August, 
they are never by any accident to be seen there. 

There are some writers who assure us that the stork has no 
tongue. So highly are they esteemed for their utility in destroy- 
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ing serpents, that in Thessaly it was a capital crime for any 
one to kill a stork, and by the laws the same penalty was 
inflicted for it as for homicide. 

Storks return to their former nests, and the young in their 
turn support their parents when old. 


SWANS. 


The flocks, forming a point, move along with great impetus, 
much indeed after the manner of our Liburnian beaked galleys, 
and it is by doing so that they are enabled to cleave the air 
more easily than if they presented to it a broad front. The 
flight gradually enlarges in the rear, much in the form of a 
wedge, presenting a vast surface to the breeze, as it impels 
them onward; those that follow place their necks on those that 
go before, while the leading birds, as they become weary, fall 
to the rear. 

It is stated that at the moment of the swan’s death, it gives 
utterance to.a mournful song; but this is an error, in my opin- 
ion, —at least I have tested the truth of the story on several 
occasions. ‘These birds will eat the flesh of one another. 


Tor Hyana In MAGcic AND MEDICINE. 


Many wonderful things are related of this animal; and 
strangest of all, that it imitates the human voice among the stalls 
of the shepherds; and while there, learns the name of some one 
of them, and then calls him away, and devours him. It is said 
also that it can imitate a man vomiting, and that in this way, 
it attracts the dogs and then falls upon them. It is the only 
animal that digs up graves, in order to obtain the bodies of the 
dead. The female is rarely caught; its eyes, 1t is said, are of a 
thousand various colors and changes of shade. It is said also 
that in coming in contact with its shadow, dogs will lose their 
voice ; and that by certain magical influences, it can render any 
animal immovable around which it has walked three times. 

But of all animals, it is the hyena that has been held in the 
highest admiration by the magicians, who have gone so far as 
to attribute to it certain magical virtues even, and the power of 
alluring human beings and depriving them of their senses. Of 
its change of sex each year, and other monstrous peculiarities 
in its nature, we have spoken already; we will now proceed to 
describe the medicinal virtues that are ascribed to it. 
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The hyena, it is said, is particularly terrible to panthers; 
so much so, indeed, that they will not attempt to make the 
slightest resistance to it, and will never attack a man who has 
any portion of a hywna’s skin about him. A thing truly mar- 
velous to tell of, if the hides of these two animals are hung up 
facing one another, the hair will fall from off the panther’s 
skin! When the hyena flies before the hunter, it turns off on 
the right, and letting the man get before it, follows in his 
track; should it succeed in doing which, the man is sure to 
lose his senses and fall from his horse even. But if, on the 
other hand, it turns off to the left, it is a sign that the animal 
is losing strength, and that it will soon be taken. ‘The easiest 
method, however, of taking it, they say, is for the hunter to tie 
his girdle with seven knots, and to make as many knots in the 
whip with which he guides his horse. In addition to all this, 
so full of quirks and subtleties are the vain conceits of the 
magicians, they recommend the hyzna to be captured while the 
moon is passing through the sign of Gemini, and every hair of 
it to be preserved, if possible. They say, too, that the skin 
of the head is highly efficacious, if attached to a person suffer- 
ing from headache; that the gall, applied to the forehead, is 
curative of ophthalmia; and that if the gall is boiled down 
with three cyathi of Attic honey and one ounce of saffron, it will 
be a most effectual preservative against that disease, tlte same 
preparation being equally good for the dispersion of films on the 
eyes and cataract. If, again, this preparation is kept till it is 
old, it will be all the better for improving the sight, due care 
being taken to preserve it in a box of Cyprian copper; they 
assert also that it is good for the cure of argema, eruptions and 
excrescences of the eyes, and marks upon those organs. . For 
diseases of the crystalline humors of the eyes, it is recommended 
to anoint them with the gravy of the hyena’s liver roasted 
fresh, incorporated with clarified honey. 

We learn also, from the same sources, that the teeth of the 
hyena are useful for the cure of toothache, the diseased tooth 
being either touched with them, or the animal’s teeth being 
arranged in their regular order, and attached to the patient ; 
that the shoulders of this animal are good for the cure of pains 
in the arms and shoulders; that the teeth, extracted from the 
left side of the jaw, and wrapped in the skin of a sheep or he- 
gout, are an effectual cure for pains in the stomach; that the 
lights of the animal, taken with the food, are good for eceliac 
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affections; that the lights, reduced to ashes and applied with 
oil, are also soothing to the stomach; that the marrow of the 
backbone, used with old oil and gall, is strengthening to the 
sinews; that the liver, tasted thrice just before the paroxysms, 
is good for quartan fevers; that the ashes of the vertebra, applied 
in hyeena’s skin with the tongue and right foot of a sea-calf and 
a bull’s gall, the whole boiled up together, are soothing for gout; 
that for the same disease hyzena’s gall is advantageously em- 
ployed in combination with stone of Assos; that for cold shiver- 
ings, Spasms, sudden fits of starting, and palpitations of the heart, 
it is a good plan to eat some portion of a hyzena’s heart cooked, 
care being taken to reduce the rest to ashes, and to apply it 
with the brains of the animal to the part affected; that this 
last composition, or the gall applied alone, acts as a depilatory, 
the hairs being first plucked out which are wanted not to grow 
again; that by this method superfluous hairs of the eyelids may 
be removed. 

The fumes of the burnt fat of this animal will put serpents to 
flight, they say; and the jawbone, pounded with anise and taken 
with the food, is a cure for shivering fits. A fumigation made 
therewith has the effect of an emmenagogue; and such are the 
frivolous and absurd conceits of the professors of the magic art, 
that they boldly assert that if a man attached to his arm a tooth 
from the right side of the upper jaw, he will never miss any object 
he may happen to aim at with a dart. The palate, dried and 
warmed with Egyptian alum, is curative of bad odors and ulcers 
of the mouth, care being taken to renew the application three 
times. Dogs, they say, will never bark at persons who have a 
hyzena’s tongue in the shoe, beneath the sole of the foot. The 
left side of the brain, applied to the nostrils, is said to have a 
soothing effect upon all dangerous maladies either in men or 
beasts. They say, too, that the skin of the forehead is a pre- 
servative against all fascinations ; that the flesh of the neck, 
whether eaten or dried and taken in drink, is good for pains in 
the loins; that the sinews of the back and shoulders, used as a 
fumigation, are good for pains in the sinews; that the bristles 
of the snout, applied to a woman’s lips, have all the effect of a 
philter; and that the liver, administered in drink, is curative of 
griping pains and urinary calculi. 
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OrHER MAGICAL CHARMS. 


The following are some of the reveries of magic. A whe'- 
stone upon which iron tools have been frequently sharpened. if 
put, without his being aware of it, beneath the pillew of a per- 
son sinking under the effects of poison, will make him give 
evidence and declare what poison has been administered. and at 
what time and place, though at the same time he will not dis- 
close the author of the crime. When a person has been struck 
by lightning, if the body is turned upon the side which has sus- 
tained the injury, he will instantly recover the power of speech 
— that is quite certain. For the cure of inguinal tumors, some 
persons take the thrum of an old web, and after tying seven or 
nine knots in it, mentioning at each knot the name of some 
widow woman or other, attach it to the part affected. To 
assuage the pain of a wound, they recommend the party to take 
a nail or any other substance that has been trodden under foot. 
and to wear it, attached to the body with the thrum of a web. 
To get rid of warts, some lie in a footpath with the face upwards. 
when the moon is twenty days old at least, and after fixing 
their gaze upon it, extend their arms above the head, and rub 
themselves with anything within their reach. If a person is 
extracting a corn at the moment that a star shoots, he will 
experience an immediate cure, they say. By pouring vinegar 
upon the hinges of a door, a thick liniment is formed, which, 
applied to the forehead, will alleviate headache; an effect 
equally produced, we are told, by binding the temples with a 
halter with which a man has been hanged. When a fishbone 
happens to stick in the throat, it will go down immediately if 
the person plunges his feet into cold water; but where the acci- 
dent has happened with any other kind of bone. the proper 
remedy is to apply to the head some fragments of bones taken 
from the same dish. In cases where bread has stuck in the 
throat, the best plan is to take some of the same bread, and 
insert it in both ears. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF PLINY THE YOUNGER. 


(Translation by WinnuiAM Mrtmoru.) 


[Carus Piixius Camcinius Secunpus, nephew of Pliny the Elder, was born 
A.D. 61, and on his father’s death was adopted by his uncle about a.p. 70. He 
was of precocious ability ; wrote a Greek tragedy at thirteen, studied rhetoric 
under Quintilian, began to speak in the Forum at nineteen, and became a dis- 
tinguished advocate, of immense repute for learning. He rose high in public 
service under the good emperors, after being a military tribune in Syria, was 
questor, praetor, consul under Trajan, propreetor of Pontus and Bithynia, and 
curator of the Tiber. He died after a.p. 107. His Letters are very valuable for 
the history of the time.] 


To Junius Mauricus — MATCH-MAKING. 


You desire me to look out a proper husband for your 
niece: it is with justice you enjoin me that office. You 
were a witness to the esteem and affection I bore that great 
man, her father, and with what noble instruction he formed 
my youth, and taught me to deserve those praises he was 
pleased to bestow upon me. You could not give me, then, a 
more important, or more agreeable commission ; nor could I be 
employed in an office of higher honor than that of choosing a 
young man worthy of being father of the grandchildren of 
Rusticus Arulenus; a choice I should be long in determining 
if I were not acquainted with Minutius Aumilianus, who seems 
formed for our purpose. He loves me with all that warmth of 
affection which is usual between young men of equal years (as 
indeed I have the advance of him but a very few), and reveres 
me, at the same time, with all the deference due to age; and, 
in a word, he is no less desirous to model himself by my in- 
structions than I was by those of yourself and your brother. 
He is a native of Brixia, one of those provinces in Italy which 
still retain much of the frugal simplicity and purity of ancient 
manners. He is the son of Minutius Macrinus, whose humble 
desires were satisfied with standing at the head of the Eques- 
trian order ; for, though he was nominated by Vespasian among 
those whom that prince dignified with the pretorian office, yet, 
with an inflexible greatness of mind, he resolutely preferred an 
elegant repose to the ambitious, shall I call them, or honorable 
pursuits in which we in public life are engaged? His grand- 
mother on the mother’s side is Serrana Procula, of Padua; you 
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are no stranger to the character of its citizens; yet Serrana is 
looked upon, even among these people of correct manners, as 
an exemplary instance of strict virtue. Acilius, his uncle, is a 
man of singular gravity, wisdom, and integrity. In short, you 
will find nothing throughout his family unworthy of yours. 
Minutius himself has great vivacity, as well as application, 
together with a most amiable and becoming modesty. He has 
already, with much credit, passed through the offices of quies- 
tor, tribune, and praetor, so that you will be spared the trouble 
of soliciting for him those honorable employments. He has a 
genteel and florid countenance, with a certain noble mien that 
speaks the man of distinction; advantages, I think, by no 
means to be slighted, and which I consider as the proper 
tribute to virgin innocence. I am doubtful whether I should 
add that his father is very rich. When I contemplate the 
character of those who require a husband of my choosing, I 
know it is unnecessary to mention wealth; but when I reflect 
upon the prevailing manners of the age, and even the laws of 
Rome, which rank a man according to his possessions, it cer- 
tainly claims some regard; and indeed, in establishments of 
this nature, where children and many other circumstances are 
to be duly weighed, it is an article that well deserves to be 
taken into account. 

You will be inclined, perhaps, to suspect that affection has 
had too great a share in the character I have been drawing, 
and that I have heightened it beyond the truth. But I will 
stake all my credit, that you will find every circumstance far 
beyond what I have represented. JI confess, indeed, I love 
Minutius (as he justly deserves) with the warmth of a most 
ardent affection ; but for that very reason I would not ascribe 
more to his merit than I know it will support. Farewell. 


To SUETONIUS TRANQUILLUS ON DREAMS. 


Your letter informs me that you are extremely alarmed by 
a dream; apprehending that it forebodes some ill suecess to 
you in the cause you have undertaken to defend, and therefore 
desire that I would get it adjourned for a few days, or at least 
to the next. This is a favor, you are sensible, not very easily 
obtained, but I will use all my interest for that purpose ; — 


lor dreams descend from Jove. — Hom. 
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In the meanwhile, it is very material for you to recollect 
whether your dreams generally represent things as they after- 
wards fall out, or quite the reverse. But if I may judge of 
yours by one that happened to myself, you have nothing to 
fear, for it portends you will acquit yourself with great success. 
I had promised to be counsel for Julius Pastor, when I fancied 
in my sleep that my mother-in-law came to me, and throwing 
herself at my feet, earnestly entreated me not to be concerned 
in the cause. I was at that time a very young man; the case 
was to be argued 'in the four centumviral courts ; my adversa- 
ries were some of the most considerable men in Rome and 
particular favorites of Cesar; any of which circumstances was 
sufficient, after such an inauspicious dream, to have discouraged 
me. Notwithstanding this, | engaged in the cause, reflecting 
that,@= 

Without a sign, his sword the brave man draws, 

And asks no omen but his country’s cause: 


for I looked upon the promise I had given to be as sacred to 
me as my country, or, if that were possible, more so. The 
event happened as I wished; and it was that very cause which 
first procured me the favorable attention of the public, and 
threw open to me the gates of fame. Consider, then, whether 
your dream, like that which I have related, may not pre- 
signify success. But after all, perhaps, you will think it more 
safe to pursue this cautious maxim, ‘“ Never do a thing con- 
cerning the rectitude of which you are in doubt:” if so, write 
me word. In the interval I will consider of some expedient, 
and endeavor that your cause shall be heard any day you like 
best. In this respect you are in a better situation than I was: 
the court of the Centumviri, where I was to plead, admits of 
no adjournment; whereas, in that where your cause is to be 
heard, though it is not easy to procure one, still, however, it 
is possible. Farewell. 


To ARRIANUS ON A STATE TRIAL. 


You take pleasure, I know, in a relation of anything that is 
transacted in the Senate, worthy of that august assembly: for 
though love of ease has led you into retirement, your heart 
still retains its zeal for the majesty of the commonwealth. 
Accept, then, the following account of what lately passed in 
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that venerable body: a transaction forever memorable by its 
importance, and not only remarkable by the quality of the 
person concerned, but useful by the severity of the example. 
Marius Priscus, formerly proconsul of Africa, being impeached 
by that province, instead of entering upon his defense, peti- 
tioned that a commission of select judges might be appointed 
for his trial. Cornelius Tacitus and myself, being assigned by 
the Senate counsel for that province, thought it our duty to 
inform the house that the crimes alleged against Priscus were 
of too atrocious a nature to fall within the cognizance of an 
inferior court ; for he was charged with venality in the admin- 
istration of justice, and even of taking money to pass sentence 
of death upon persons perfectly innocent. Fronto Catius rose 
in his behalf, and moved that the whole inquiry might be con- 
fined to the single article of bribery; displaying upon this 
occasion all the force of that pathetic eloquence he is master 
of, in order to raise the compassion of the Senate. The debates 
grew warm, and the members were much divided in their senti- 
ments. Some were of opinion that it was a matter which did 
not legally come under the discussion of the Senate ; others, 
that the house was at liberty to proceed upon it, or not, as it 
should see proper; and that none of his different crimes ought 
to escape the hand of justice. At last, Julius Ferox, the con- 
sul elect, a man of great worth and integrity, proposed that 
judges should be granted him provisionally, and, in the mean- 
while, that those persons should be proceeded against, to whom 
it was alleged he had sold innocent blood. Not only the ma- 
jority of the Senate gave in to this opinion; but, after all the 
contention that had been raised, it was generally adopted. I 
could not but observe, upon this occasion, that sentiments of 
compassion, though they at first operate with great force, give 
way at last to the cool dictates of reason and reflection; and 
that numbers will support an opinion by joining in the general 
voice, which they would never singly and deliberately defend. 
The fact is, there is no discerning the right side of a question 
amidst the confused clamors of a crowd; one must consider it 
apart, if one would view it in its true light. Vitellius Hono- 
ratus and Flavius Martianus, the persons who were ordered 
to be summoned, were brought before the house. Honoratus 
was charged with having given three hundred thousand sesterces 
to procure a sentence of banishment against a Roman knight, 
as also the capital conviction of seven of his friends. Against 
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had 


Martianus it was alleged that he gave seven hundred thousand, 
in order to procure another person to be condemned to suffer 
various tortures; which he accordingly inflicted, and the un- 
happy man was first whipped, afterwards sent to work in the 
mines, and at last strangled in prison. But the death of Hono- 
ratus prevented the justice of the Senate upon him. Martianus, 
however, appeared, but without Priscus. Tullius Cerealis, 
therefore, who had been formerly consul, thought proper to 
move, agreeably to his privilege as a senator, that Priscus 
might have notice of the business then before the house: 
whether it was because he thought his being present would 
raise more compassion or more resentment toward him; or 
because, as 1 am inclined to believe, he thought it most equit- 
able, that as the charge was against them both, so they should 
both join in the defence, and be acquitted or condemned to- 
gether, The affair was adjourned to the next meeting of the 
Senate, which proved the most august and solemn I was ever 
present at. The emperor himself (for he was consul) presided. 
It happened likewise to be the month of January; a season 
remarkable on many accounts, and particularly for the great 
number of senators it always brings together. Not only the 
importance of the cause, the noise it Nad made in the world, 
the expectation that had been raised by the several adjourn- 
ments, but that innate curiosity in mankind to acquaint them~ 
selves with everything remarkable and uncommon, drew the 
people from all parts. Figure to yourself the concern and 
anxiety which we who were to speak before such an awful 
assembly, and in the presence of the prince, must have felt! 
I have often pleaded in the Senate; and indeed there is no 
place where I am more favorably heard; yet, as if the scene 
had been entirely new to me, I found myself under an unusual 
distress upon this occasion. Besides, there was something in the 
circumstances of the person accused which added considerably 
to the difficulties I labored under: a man, once of consular 
dignity, and a member of the sacred college, now stood before 
me stripped of all his honors. It was a painful office, I thought, 
to accuse one who appeared already condemned ; and for whom, 
therefore, though his crimes were enormous, compassion took 
its turn, and seemed to plead in his behalf. However, I col- 
lected myself enough to begin my speech; and the applause 
I received was equal to the fears I had suffered. I spoke 
almost five hours successively (for they indulged me above an 
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hour beyond the time at first allotted to me), and what at my 
first setting out had most contributed to raise my apprehen- 
sions, proved in the event greatly to my advantage. The 
goodness, the care (I dare not say the solicitude), of the 
emperor were so great toward me that he frequently spoke to 
one of my attendants, who stood behind me, to desire me to 
spare myself; imagining I shoulc exert my strength beyond 
what the weakness of my constitution would admit. Claudius 
Marcellinus replied in behalf of Martianus. After which the 
assembly broke up till the next day; for the evening coming 
on, there was not time to proceed further. The next day 
Salvius Liberalis, a very clear, acute, and spirited orator, spoke 
in defense of Priscus; and he exerted all his talents upon this 
occasion. C. Tacitus replied to him in a strain of the most 
powerful eloquence, and with a certain dignity which distin- 
guishes all his speeches. Fronto Catius arose up a second time 
in favor of Priscus, and in a very impressive speech endeavored, 
as indeed the case required, rather to soften the judges, than 
defend his client. ‘The evening coming on, the Senate pro- 
ceeded no further that day, but met the next, and entered upon 
the proofs. It was much to the honor of the Senate, and worthy 
of ancient Rome, thus to be adjourned only by the night, and 
then reassemble for three days successively. The excellent 
Cornutus Tertullus, consul elect, ever firm in the cause of 
truth, moved that Marius should pay into the treasury the 
seven hundred thousand sesterces he had received, and be ban- 
ished Italy. ‘Tertullus was for extending the sentence still 
farther with respect to Martianus, and proposed that he should 
be banished even from Africa. He concluded with adding 
that Tacitus and I, having faithfully and diligently discharged 
the parts assigned to us, the Senate should declare we had exe- 
cuted our trust to their satisfaction. The consuls elect, and those 
who had already enjoyed that office, agreed with Tertullus, except 
Pompeius: he moved that Priseus should pay the seven hun- 
dred thousand sesterces into the treasury, but suffer no other 
punishment than what had been already inflicted upon him for 
extortion: as for Martianus, he was for having him banished 
during five years only. There was a large party for both opinions, 
and perhaps the majority seeretly inclined to the milder sen- 
tence ; for many of those who appeared at first to agree with Ter- 
tullus, seemed afterwards inclined to join with Pompeius. But 
upon a division of the house, all those who stood near the consuls 
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went over to the side of Tertuilus. This being observed by 
the party of Pompeius, they also deserted him in the same 
manner; so that he was extremely exasperated against those 
who had urged him to this vote, particularly against Regulus. 
whom he upbraided for abandoning him in a step which he 
himself had advised. There is, indeed, such an inconsistency 
in the general character of Regulus, that he is at once both 
bold and timorous. Thus ended this important trial; but 
there remains a considerable part of the business still behind. 
It is concerning Hostilius Firminus, lieutenant to Marius 
Priscus, who is strongly charged with being an accomplice ; 
as it appears by the account books of Martianus, and by a 
speech which he made in an assembly of the people at Leptis, 
that he had exacted fifty thousand denarii of Martianus; that 
he was also accessory to the wicked administration of Priscus ; 
and that he received ten thousand sesterces under the title of 
his perfumer: an office perfectly well adapted to this effemi- 
nate fop, who is all over essence and perfume. It was agreed, 
on the motion of Tertullus, to proceed against him the next 
meeting of the Senate: for, either by accident or design, he 
was at this time absent. 

Thus have I given you an account of what is doing in town. 
Let me know, in return, the news of the country: how your 
shrubs and your vineyards, your corn and your delicate flocks 
of sheep flourish? In a word, if you should not send me a 
long letter, you must expect for the future to be punished in 
your own way, and to receive none but short ones from me. 
Farewell. 


To THE SAME. 


The remaining part of the inquiry which I mentioned to 
you in my former letter, concerning the affair of Priscus, is at 
last, I will not say terminated as it ought, however it is fin- 
ished. Firminus being brought before the Senate, made such 
a sort of defense as a man generally does who is conscious of 
detected guilt. The consuls elect were much divided what 
sentence to pass. Cornutus Tertullus moved he should be ex- 
pelled the Senate ; but Nerva, with more artifice, proposed that 
he should be only declared forever incapable of holding the 
office of proconsul: and this, as it had the appearance of a 
milder sentence prevailed ; though in truth it is of all others 
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most severe. For can any situation be more wretched than to 
be obliged to undergo the fatigue of a member of the Senate, 
at the same time that one is cut off from all hopes of enjoying 
those honors to which a senator is entitled? And after hay- 
ing received such an ignominy, were it not better to be forever 
buried in retirement than to be marked out by so conspicuous 
a station, to the view and scorn of the world? Besides, to con- 
sider this with respect to the public, what can be more unbe- 
coming the dignity of the Senate than to suffer a person to 
retain his seat in the house after having been publicly censured 
by that august assembly. What can be more indecent than 
for the criminal to be ranked with his judges? for a man ex- 
cluded the proconsulship, because he behaved infamously as a 
lieutenant, to sit in judgment upon proconsuls? for one proved 
guilty of extortion, to condemn or acquit others of similar 
crimes? Yet these refiections, it seems, made no impression 
upon the majority. Votes go by number, not weight ; nor can 
it be otherwise in assemblies of this kind, where nothing is 
more unequal than that equality which prevails in them ; for 
though every member has the same right of suffrage, every 
member has not the same strength of judgment to direct it. 

Ihave thus discharged the promise I gave you in my last 
letter, which by this time, I imagine (amless any accident 
should have befallen the messenger), has reached your hands; 
for I trusted the conveyance to one of whose diligence and 
fidelity {am well assured. I hepe you will now, on your part, 
make me as full a return for this and my former, as the scene 
you are in will afford. Farewell. 


To Cornenivus Nepos-—-Story or ARRIA. 


I haye frequently observed, that amongst the noble actions 
and remarkable sayings of distinguished persons in either sex, 
those which have been most celebrated have not always been 
the most worthy of admiration; and I am contirmed in this 
opinion, by a conversation I had yesterday with Fannia. This 
lady is granddaughter to that famous Arria, who animated her 
husband to meet death, by her own glorious example. She in- 
formed me of several particulars relating to Arria, not less 
heroical than this applauded action of hers, though less the sub- 
ject of general renown; and which I am persuaded will raise 
her as much in your admiration as they did in mine, 
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Her husband, Cecina Petus, and her son were each at- 
tacked at the same time with a dangerous illness, of which the 
son died. This youth, who had a most beautiful person and 
amiable behavior, was not less endeared to his parents by his 
virtues than by the ties of affection. His mother managed his 
funeral so privately that Petus did not know of his “death. 
Whenever she came into his bedchamber, she pretended hex 
son was better: and as often as he inquired concerning his 
health, she answered he had rested well or had eaten ith an 
appetite. 

When she found she could no longer restrain her grief, but 
her tears were gushing out, she would leave the room, and hav- 
ing given vent to her passion, return again with dry eyes and 
a serene countenance, as if she had dismissed every sentiment 
of sorrow at her entrance. Her resolution, no doubt, was truly 
noble; when, drawing the dagger she plunged it in her breast, 
and then presented it to her husband with that ever memor- 
able, I had almost said that divine, expression, ‘“ Petus, it is 
not painful.” It must, however, be considered, when she spoke 
and acted thus, she was encouraged and supported by the pros- 
pect of immortal elory. But was it not something much 
greater, without the aid of such animating motives to hide her 
tears, to conceal her grief, and cheerfully act the mother when 
she was a mother no more? 

Scribonianus had taken up arms in Illyria against Claudius, 
where, having lost his life, Peetus, who was of his party, was 
brought prisoner to Rome. When they were going to put him 
on board a ship, Arria besought the soldiers that she might be 
permitted to attend him. Certainly, said she, you cannot re- 
fuse a man of consular dignity, as he is, a few slaves to wait 
upon him; but if you will take me, I alone will perform their 
office. Her request was refused; upon which she hired 
small fishing vessel, and boldly ventured to follow the ship. 
At her return to Rome, she met the wife of Scribonianus in 
the emperor’s palace, who, pressing her to discover all she knew 
of that insurrection, What! said she, shall I regard thy ad- 
vice, who saw’st thy husband murdered even in thy very arms, 
and yet survivest him? An expression which evinces that 
the glorious manner in which she put an end to her life was 
no unpremeditated effect of sudden passion. When ‘Thrasea, 
who married her daughter, was dissuading her from her pur- 
pose of destroying herself, and among other arguments, said to 
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her, Would you then advise your daughter to die with me, if 
my life were to be taken from me! Most certainly I would, 
she replied, if she had lived as long and in as much harmony 
with you, as I have with Petus. This answer greatly height- 
ened the alarm of her family, and made them observe her for 
the future more narrowly; which, when she perceived, she 
assured them all their caution would be to no purpose. You 
may oblige me, she said, to execute my resolution in a way 
that will give me more pain, but it is impossible you should 
prevent it. She had scarce said this, when she sprang from 
her chair, and running her head with the utmost violence 
against the wall, fell down in appearance dead. 

But being brought to herself, I told you, said she, if you 
would not suffer me to take an easy path to death, I should 
make my way to it through some more difficult passage. Now, 
is there not, my friend, something much greater in all this 
than in the so-much-talked-of “ Peetus, it is not painful”? to 
which, indeed, it seems to have led the way: and yet this last 
is the favorite topic of some, while all the former are passed 
over in profound silence. Whence I cannot but infer, what I 
observed in the beginning of my letter, that the noblest actions 
are not always the most celebrated. Farewell. 


To SurA— GuHost STORIES. 


The present recess from business affords you leisure to com- 
municate, and me to receive, information. I am very desirous 
to know your opinion concerning specters ; whether you believe 
they have a real existence and are a sort of divinities, or are 
only the visionary impressions of a terrified imagination? What 
particularly inclines me to give credit to their reality i is a story 
which I lately heard of Curtius Rufus. When he was in low 
circumstances, and unknown in the world, he attended the 
governor of Africa into that province. One evening, as he was 
waiking in the public portico, he was extremely surprised with 
the apparition of a woman, whose figure and beauty were more 
than human. She told him she was the tutelar power who pre- 
sided over Africa, and was come to inform him of the future 
events of his life: that he should go back to Rome, where he 
should be raised to the highest honors; should return to that 
province invested with the proconsular dignity, and there should 
die. Accordingly, every circumstance of this prediction was 
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actually accomplished. It is said further, that upon his arrival 
at Carthage, as he was coming out of the ship, the same figure 
accosted him upon the shore. It is certain, at least, that being 
seized with a fit of illness, though there were no symptoms in his 
case that led his attendants to despair, he instantly gave up all 
hope of recovery ; judging, it should seem, of the truth of the 
future part of the prophecy by that which had already been 
fulfilled, and of the misfortune which threatened him by the 
suecess which he had experienced. ‘To this story let me add 
another, not less remarkable than the former, but attended with 
more terrifying circumstances: and I will give it you exactly 
as it was related to me. There was at Athens a large and 
commodious house, which lay under the disrepute of being 
haunted. 

In the dead of the night a noise resembling the clashing of 
iron was frequently heard, which, if you listened more atten- 
tively, sounded like the rattling of chains. At first it seemed 
distant, but approached nearer by degrees, till a specter ap- 
peared in the form of an old man, extremely meager and 
ghastly, with a long beard and disheveled hair, rattling the 
chains on his feet and hands. The distressed inhabitants, in 
the meanwhile, passed their nights under the most dreadful 
terrors imaginable. This, as it broke their rest, ruined also 
their health, and brought on distempers which, together with 
their constant horrors of mind, proved in the end fatal to their 
lives. Even in the daytime, though the spirit did not then 
appear, yet the impression remained so strong upon their imag- 
inations that it still seemed before their eyes, and kept them in 
perpetual alarm. By these means the house was at last de- 
serted, as being deemed absolutely uninhabitable; so that it 
was now entirely abandoned to the ghost. However, in hopes 
that some tenant might be found who was ignorant of this very 
alarming circumstance which attended it, a bill was put up, 
giving notice that it was either to be let or sold. It happened 
that Athenodorus, the philosopher, came to Athens at this time, 
and reading the bill, inquired the price. The extraordinary 
cheapness raised his suspicion; nevertheless, when he heard 
the whole story he was so far from being discouraged that 
he was more strongly inclined to hire it, and, in short, 
actually did so. When it grew toward evening he ordered 
a couch to be prepared for him in the fore-part of the 
house, and after calling early for a light, together with his 
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pencil and tablets, he directed all his people to retire. But, 
that his mind might not, for want of employment, be open to 
the vain terrors of imaginary noises and spirits, he applied him- 
self to writing with the utmost attention. The first part of the 
night passed in usual silence, when at length the chains began 
to rattle: however, he neither lifted up his eyes nor laid down 
his pencil, but diverted his observation by pursuing his studies 
with greater earnestness. The noise increased and advanced 
nearer, till it seemed at the door, and at last in the chamber. 
He looked up, and saw the ghost exactly in the manner it had 
been described to him: it stood before him, beckoning with the 
finger. Athenodorus made a sign with his hand that it should 
wait a little, and threw his eyes again upon his papers; but the 
ghost still rattling his chains in his ears, he looked up, and 
saw him beckoning as before. Upon this he immediately arose, 
and, with the light in his hand, followed it. The specter slowly 
stalked along, as if incumbered with his chains, and turning 
into the area of the house, suddenly vanished. Athenodorus 
being thus deserted, made a mark with some grass and leaves 
where the spirit left him. The next day he gave information 
to the magistrates, and advised them to order that spot to be 
dug up. This was accordingly done, and the skeleton of a man 
in chains was there found; for, the body having lain a consid- 
erable time in the ground, was putrefied, and had moldered 
away from the fetters. The bones being collected together 
were publicly buried: and thus, after the ghost was appeased 
by the proper ceremonies, the house was haunted no more. 
This story I believe upon the credit of others; what Iam going 
to mention I give you upon my own. I have a freedman named 
Marcus, who is by no means illiterate. One night, as he and 
his younger brother were lying together, he fancied he saw 
some person upon his bed, who took out a pair of scissors and 
cut off the hair from the top part of his head: in the morning 
it appeared the boy’s hair was actually cut, and the clippings 
lay scattered about the floor. 
A short time after, an event of the like nature contributed to 
give credit to the former story. A young lad of my family was 
sleeping in his apartment with the rest of his companions, when 
two persons clad in white came in, as he says, through the win- 
dows, and cut off his hair as he lay; and having finished the 
operation, returned the same way they entered. The next 
morning it was found that this boy had been served just as the 
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other, and with the very same circumstance of the hair spread 
about the room. Nothing remarkable indeed followed these 
events, unless that I escaped a prosecution, in which if Domi- 
tian (during whose reign this happened) had lived some time 
longer, I should certainly have been involved. For, after the 
death of that emperor, articles of impeachment against me were 
found in his scrutoire, which had been exhibited by Carus. It 
may therefore be conjectured, since it is customary for persons 
under any public accusation to let their hair grow, this cutting 
off the hair of my servants was a sign I should escape the 
imminent danger that threatened me. Let me desire you, then, 
maturely to consider this question. The subject merits your 
examinations ; as, I trust, lam not myself altogether unworthy . 
to participate of the abundance of your superior knowtedge. 
And though you should, with your usual skepticism, balance 
between two opinions, yet I hope you will throw the weightier 
reasons on one side, lest, whilst I consult you in order to have 
my doubt settled, you should dismiss me in the same suspense 
and indecision that occasioned you the present application. 
Farewell. 


To Tacittvs, ASKING TO BE IMMORTALIZED. 


I strongly presage (and I am persuaded I shall not be de- 
ceived) that your histofies will be immortal. I ingeniously 
own, therefore, I so much the more earnestly wish to find a 
place in them. 

If we are generally careful to have our persons represented 
by the best artists, ought we not to desire that our actions may 
be related and celebrated by an author of your distinguished 
abilities ? In view to this, I acquaint you with the following 
affair, which though it cannot have escaped your attention, as it is 
mentioned in the public journals, still I acquaint you with it, that 
you may be the more sensible how agreeable it will be to me, 
that this action, greatly heightened by the hazard which at- 
tended it, should receive an additional luster from the testimony 
of so bright a genius. 

The Senate appointed Herennius Senecio and myself counsel 
for the proyince of Boetica, in their impeachment of Boebius 
Massa. He was condemned; and the house ordered his effects 
to be seized into the hands of the public officer. Shortly after, 
Senecio having learnt that the consuls intended to sit to hear 
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petilions, came to me, and proposed that we should go to- 
gether, and address them, with the same unanimity we executed 
the office which had been enjoined us, that they would not 
suffer Massa’s effects to be dissipated by those who were ap- 
pointed to preserve them. I answered, that as we had been 
counsel in this cause by order of the Senate, I would recommend 
it to his consideration, whether it would be proper for us, after 
sentence had passed, to interpose any further. ‘You are at 
liberty,” said he, “to prescribe what bounds you please to your- 
self, who have no particular connections with the province, 
except what result from your late services to them; but they 
have a much stronger claim upon me, who was born there, and 
enjoyed the post of questor among them.” If such, I replied, 
was his determined resolution, I was ready to attend him, that 
whatever resentment should be the consequence, it might not 
fall singly upon himself. Accordingly we went to the consuls, 
where Senecio declared what he thonght proper upon the occa- 
sion; to which I subjoined a few words on my part. We had 
scarcely ended, when Massa, complaining that Senecio had not 
acted against him with the fidelity of an advocate, but the 
bitterness of an enemy, desired he might be at liberty to prose- 
cute him for treason. The whole assembly was struck with the 
utmost consternation and horror at this motion. 

I immediately rose up: “ Most noble consuls,” said I, “ I am 
afraid it should seem that Massa has tacitly charged me with 
having favored him in this cause, since he did not think proper 
to join me with Senecio in the desired prosecution.” This short 
speech was extremely well received by those who were present ; 
as it soon afterwards got abroad, and was publicly mentioned 
with general applause. The late emperor Nerva (who though at 
that time in a private station, yet interested himself in every 
meritorious action which concerned the public) wrote an admir- 
able letter to me upon the occasion, wherein he not only con- 
gratulated me, but the age, which had produced an example SO 
much in the spirit (as he was pleased to call it) of better days. 
But whatever the fact be, it is in your power to heighten and 
spread the luster of it; though far am I from desiring you would 
in the least exceed the bounds of reality. History ought to be 


guided by strict truth ; and worthy actions require nothing more. 
Farewell. 
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As I had a very favorable voyage to Ephesus, so in travel- 
ing post from thence I was extremely incommoded by the heats 
which occasioned a fever, and detained me some time at Per- 
gamum. Irom thence, sir, I took ship again, but being delayed 
by contrary winds, I did not arrive at Bithynia so soon as I 
hoped. 

However, I have no reason to complain of this delay, since 
it did not prevent me from reaching the province in time to 
celebrate your birthday ; a circumstance which I consider as the 
most auspicious that could attend me. I am at present engaged 
in examining the finances of the Prusienses, their disbursements 
and credits; and the farther I proceed in this affair the more [ 
am convinced of the necessity of my inquiry. 

Several considerable sums of money are owing to the city 
from private persons, which they neglect to pay upon various 
pretenses ; as, on the other hand, I find the public funds are, in 
some instances, very unwarrantably apphed. This, sir, I write 
to you immediately on my arrival. I entered this province on 
the 17th of September, and found in it those sentiments of obe- 
dience and loyalty which you justly merit from all mankind. 


TRAJAN TO PLiny, IN REPLY. 


I should have rejoiced to have heard that you arrived at 
Bithynia without inconvenience to yourself or any of your 
train, and that your journey from Ephesus had been as easy 
as your voyage to that place was favorable. For the rest, your 
letter informs me, my dear Pliny, what day you reached Bithynia. 
The people of that province will be convinced, I persuade my- 
self, that I am attentive to their interest, as your conduct 
toward them will make it manifest that I could have chosen 
no person more proper to supply my place. Your first inquiry 
ought, no doubt, to turn upon the state of the public finances, 
for it is but too evident they have been mismanaged. I have 
scarce surveyors sufficient to inspect those works which I am 
carrying on at Rome and in the neighborhood; but persons of 
integrity and skill in this art may be found, most certainly, in 
every province, so that you cannot be at a joss in that article, if 


you will make due inquiry. 
yOu. v1. —20 
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To tHE EmpEeror TRAJAN—ON THE PROSECUTION OF 
CHRISTIANS. 


It is a rule, sir, which I inviolably observe, to refer myself 
to you in all my doubts; for, who is more capable of removing 
my scruples, or informing my ignorance? Having never been 
present at any trials concernings those persons who are Chris- 
tians, I am unacquainted, not only with the nature of, their 
crimes, or the measure of their punishment, but how far it is 
proper to enter into an examination concerning them. Whether, 
therefore, any difference is usually made with respect to the 
ages of the guilty, or no distinction is to be observed between 
the young and the adult ; whether repentance entitles them to 
a pardon; or, if a man has been once a Christian, it avails 
nothing to desist from his error; whether the very profession 
of Christianity, unattended with any criminal act, or only the 
crimes themselves inherent in the profession, are punishable : 
in all these points J am greatly doubtful. In the meanwhile, 
the method I have observed towards those who have been 
brought before me as Christians, is this: I interrogated them 
whether they were Christians; if they confessed, I repeated 
the question twice, adding threats at the same time; and if 
they still persevered, I ordered them to be immediately pun- 
ished. For, I was persuaded, whatever the nature of their 
opinions might be, a contumacious and inflexible obstinacy 
certainly deserved correction. ‘There were others also broucht 
before me possessed with the same infatuation; but being 
citizens of Rome, I directed that they should be conveyed 
thither. But this crime spreading (as is usually the case), 
while it was actually under prosecution, several instances 
of the same nature occurred. An information was presented 
to me without any name subscribed, containing a charge against 
several persons: these, upon examination, denied they were, 
or ever had been, Christians. They repeated, after me, an 
invocation to the gods, and offered religious rites with wine 
and frankincense before your statue (which for that purpose I 
had ordered to be brought, together with those of the gods), 
and even reviled the name of Christ ; whereas there is no fore- 
ing, it is said, those who are really Christians, into any of these 
compliances, I thought it proper, therefore, to discharge them, 
Some among those who were accused by a witness in person, 
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at first confessed themselves Christians, but immediately after 
denied it; the rest owned, indeed, that they had been of that 
number formerly, but had now (some above three, others more, 
and a few about twenty years ago), renounced that error. 
They all worshiped your statue, and the images of the gods, 
uttering imprecations at the same time against the name of 
Christ. They affirmed the whole of their guilt, or their error, 
was, that they met on a certain stated day before it was light, 
and addressed themselves in a form of prayer to Christ, as to 
some god, binding themselves by a solemn oath, not for the 
purposes of any wicked design, but never to commit any fraud, 
theft, or adultery; never to falsify their word, nor deny a 
trust when they should be called upon to deliver it up; after 
which, it was their custom to separate, and. then reassemble, to 
eat in common a harmless meal. From this custom, however, 
they desisted after the publication of my edict, by which, 
according to your commands, I forbade the meeting of any 
assemblies. In consequence of this their declaration, I judged 
it the more necessary to endeavor to extort the real truth, by 
putting two female slaves to the torture, who were said to 
officiate in their religious functions; but all I could discover 
was, that these people were actuated by an absurd and exces- 
sive superstition. I deemed it expedient, therefore, to adjourn 
all further proceedings, in order to consult you. For, it 
appears to be a matter highly deserving your consideration ; 
more especially as great numbers must be involved in the 
danger of these prosecutions, which have already extended, and 
are still likely to extend, to persons of all ranks and ages, and 
even of both sexes. In fact, this contagious superstition is not 
confined to the cities only, but has spread its infection among 
the neighboring villages and country. Nevertheless, it still 
seems possible to restrain its progress. ‘The temples, at least, 
which were once almost deserted, begin now to be frequented ; 
and the sacred solemnities, after a long intermission, are re- 
vived; to which I must add, there is again also a general 
demand for the victims, which for some time past had met with 
but few purchasers. From the circumstances I have men- 
tioned, it is easy to conjecture what numbers might be re- 
claimed, if a general pardon were granted to those who shall 
repent of their error. 
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TRAJAN TO PLINY, IN REPLY. 


The method you have pursued, my dear Pliny, in the pro- 
ceedings against those Christians which were brought before 
you, is extremely proper ; as it is not possible to lay down any 
fixed rule by which to act in all cases of this nature. But I 
would not have you officiously enter into any inquiries con- 
cerning them. If, indeed, they should be brought before you, 
and the crime should be proved, they must be punished ; with 
this restriction, however, that where the party denies he is a 
Christian, and shall make it evident that he is not, by invoking 
our gods, let him (notwithstanding any former suspicion) 
be pardoned upon his repentance. Informations without the 
accuser’s name subscribed ought not to be received in prose- 
cations of any sort; as it is introducing a very dangerous 
precedent, and by no means agreeable to the equity of my 
government. 


THE GREAT ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 


(Translation of Church and Brodribb. ) 


When my uncle had started, I spent such time as was left 
on my studies —it was on their account, indeed, that I had 
stopped behind. ‘Then followed the bath, dinner, and sleep, — 
this last disturbed and brief. There had been noticed for 
many days before a trembling of the earth, which had caused, 
however, but little fear, because it is not unusual in Cam- 
pania. But that night it was so violent, that one thought that 
everything was being not merely moved but absolutely over- 
turned. My mother rushed into my chamber; I was in the 
act of rising, with the same intention of awaking her should 
she have been asleep. We sat down in the open court of the 
house, which occupied a small space between the buildings and 
the sea. 

And now—TI do not know whether to call it courage or 
folly, for I was but in my eighteenth year—lI called for a 
volume of Livy, read it, as if I were perfectly at leisure, and 
even continued to make some extracts which I had begun, 
Just then arrived a friend of my uncle, who had lately come te 
him from Spain; when he saw that we were sitting down— 
that I was even reading—he rebuked my mother for her 
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patience, and me for my blindness to the danger. Still I bent 
myself as industriously as ever over my book. 

It was now seven o’clock in the morning, but the daylight 
was still faint and doubtful. The surrounding buildings were 
now so shattered, that in the place where we were, which 
though open was small, the danger ‘that they might fall on us 
was imminent and unmistakable. So we at last determined to 
quit the town. A panic-stricken crowd followed us. They pre- 
ferred the ideas of others to their own — in a moment of terror 
this has a certain look of prudence —and they pressed on us 
and drove us on, as we departed, by their dense array. When 
we had got away from the building, we stopped. There we 
had to endure the sight of many marvelous, many dreadful 
things. The carriages which we had directed to be brought 
out moved about in opposite directions, though the ground was 
perfectly level ; even when scotched with stones they did not 
remain steady in the same place. Besides this, we saw the sea 
retire into itself, seeming, as it were, to be driven back by the 
trembling movement of the earth. The shore had distinctly 
advanced, and many marine animals were left high and dry 
upon the sands. Behind us was a dark and dreadful cloud, 
which, as it was broken with rapid zigzag flashes, revealed 
behind it variously shaped masses of flame: these last were 
like sheet hghtning, though on a larger scale. 

Then our friend from Spain addressed us more energetically 
and urgently than ever. “If your brother,” he said, “if your 
uncle is alive, he wishes you to be saved; if he has perished, 
he certainly wished you to survive him. If so, why do you 
hesitate to escape?” We answered that we could not bear to 
think about our own safety while we were doubtful of his. He 
lingered no longer, but rushed off, making his way out of the 
danger at the top of his speed. It was not long before the 
cloud that we saw began to descend upon the earth and cover 
the sea. It had already surrounded and concealed the island 
of Caprese, and had made invisible the promontory of Misenum. 
My mother besought, urged, even commanded me to fly as best 
I could; “I might do so,” she said, “for I was young; she, 
from age and corpulence, could move but slowly, but would be 
content to die, if she did not bring death upon me.” I replied 
that I would not seek safety except in her company ; I clasped 
her hand, and compelled her to go with me. She reluctantly 
obeyed, but continually reproached herself for delaying me, 
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Ashes now began to fall —still, however, in small quan- 
tities. I looked behind me; a dense dark mist seemed to be 
following us, spreading itself over the country like a cloud. 
“Let us turn out of the way,” I said, ‘* whilst we can still see, 
for fear that should we fall in the road we should be trodden 
underfoot in the darkness by the throngs that accompany us.” 
We had searcely sat down when night was upon us, — not 
such as we have when there is no moon, or when the sky is 
cloudy, but such as there is in some closed room when the 
lights are extinguished. You might hear the shrieks of 
women, the monotonous wailing of children, the shouts of 
men. Many were raising their voices, and seeking to recog- 
nize by the voices that replied, parents, children, husbands, 
or wives. Some were loudly lamenting their own fate, others 
the fate of those dear to them. Some even prayed for death, 
in their fear of what they prayed for. Many litted their 
hands in prayer to the gods; more were convinced that there 
were now no gods at all, and that the final endless night of 
which we have heard had come upon the world. There were 
not wanting persons who exaggerated our real perils with 
terrors imaginary or willfully invented. 1 remember some 
who declared that one part of the promontory Misenum had 
fallen, that another was on fire; it was false, but they found 
people to believe them. 

It now grew somewhat light again; we felt sure that this 
was not the light of day, but a proof that fire was approaching 
us. Fire there was, but it stopped at a considerable distance 
from us; then came darkness again, and a thick heavy fall 
of ashes. Again and again we stood up and shook them off ; 
otherwise we should have been covered by them, and even 
crushed by the weight. I might boast that not a sigh, not a 
word wanting in courage, escaped me, even in the midst of 
peril so great, had I not been convineed that I was perishing 
in company with the universe, and the universe with me — 
~ miserable and yet a mighty solace in death. At last the 
black mist I had spoken of seemed to shade off into smoke or 
cloud, and to roll away. Then came genuine daylight, and 
the sun shone out with a lurid light, such as it is wont to 
have in an eclipse. Our eyes, which had not yet recovered 
from the effects of fear, saw everything changed, everything 
covered deep with ashes as if with snow. We returned to 
Misenum, and, after refreshing ourselves as best we could, 
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spent a night of anxiety in mingled hope and fear. Fear, 
however, was still the stronger feeling; for the trembling of 
the earth continued, while many frenzied persons, with their 
terrific predictions, gave an exaggeration that was even ludi- 
crous to the calamities of themselves and of their friends. 
Kiven then, in spite of all the perils which we had experienced 
and which we still expected, we had not a thought of going 
away till we could hear news of my uncle. 


—0r9400— 


POMPEIL AND HERCULANEUM. 
(By Schiller; translated by Sir John Bowring.) 


[Jouann Cunistorpn Frirprici Scuitter, the second in general repute 


among German poets, was born at Marbach, Wiirtemberg, in 1759. He was a 


regimental surgeon when at twenty-one he wrote ‘‘ The Robbers,’’ a play pro- 
duced in 1782, which set him in the first rank among German dramatists. The 
Duke of Wiirtemberg taking offense at its revolutionary utterances, Schiller fled 
and lived in various German cities, —including Weimar, where he formed a 
close friendship with Goethe, Wieland, and Herder, and edited the German Mer- 
cury, — writing plays, poetry, history, philosophy, etc., and winning a great 
name ; in 1789 was professor of history in Jena ; in 1790 retired on a pension, 
settled in Weimar, and died in 1805. His most famous plays, besides ‘‘ The 
Robbers,” are ‘* Wallenstein,’’ ‘* Mary Stuart,”’ ‘‘ Joan of Arc,’”’ and ‘¢ William 
Tell’; his ballads are of the best in existence ; and his ‘‘ History of the Thirty 
Years’ War”? and ‘ Revolt of the Netherlands ”’ are classic. ] 


Wuart strange wonder is this? Our prayer to thee was for water, 
Earth! What is this that thou now send’st from thy womb in 
reply ? 
In the abyss is there life? Or hidden under the lava 
Dwelleth some race now unknown? Does what hath fled e’ex 
return ? 
Greeks and Romans, oh come! Oh, see the ancient Pompeii 
Here is discovered again, — Hercules’ town is rebuilt! 


Gable on gable arises, the roomy portico opens 
Wide its halls, somake haste, — haste ye to fill it with life! 
Open, too, stands the spacious theater, let, then, the people, 
Like a resistless flood, pour through its sevenfold mouths ! 
Mimes, where are ye? Advance! Let Atrides finish the rites now 
He had begun, —let the dread chorus Orestes pursue! 
Whither leads yon triumphal arch ? Perceive ye the forum ? 
What are those figures that sit on the Curulian chair ? 
Lictors! precede with your fasces, —and let the Pretor in judgment 
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Sit, —let the witness come forth! let the accuser appear! 
Cleanly streets spread around, and with a loftier pavement 
Does the contracted path wind close to the houses’ long row; 
While, to protect them, the roofs protrude,—and the handsome 
apartments 
Round the now desolate court peacefully, fondly, are ranged. 
Hasten to open the shops, and the gateways that long have been 
choked up, 
And let the bright iight of day fall on the desolate night! 
See how around the edge extend the benches so graceful, 
And how the floor rises up, glitt’ring with many-hued stone ! 
Freshly still shines the wall with colors burning and glowing! 
Where is the artist ? His brush he has but now laid aside. 
Teeming with swelling fruits, and flowers disposed in fair order, 
Chases the brilliant festoon ravishing images there. 
Here, with a basket full-laden, a Cupid gayly is dancing, 
Genie industrious there tread out the purple-dyed wine. 
High there the Bacchanal dances and here she calmly is sleeping, 
While the listening Faun has not yet sated his eyes; 
Here she puts to flight the swift-footed Centaur, suspended 
On one knee, and, the while, goads with the Thyrsus his steps. 


Boys, why tarry ye? Quick! The beauteous vessels still stand there; 
Hasten, ye maidens, and pour into the Etrurian jar! 
Does not the tripod stand here, on sphinxes graceful and winged ? 
Stir up the fire, ye slaves! Haste to make ready the hearth ! 
Go and buy; here is money that’s coined by Titus the Mighty ; 
Still are the scales lying here; not e’en one weight has been lost. 
Place the burning lights in the branches so gracefully fashioned, 
And with the bright-shining oil see that the lamp is supplied! 
What does this casket contain? Oh, see what the bridegroom has 
sent thee! 
Maiden! ’Tis buckles of gold; glittering gems for thy dress. 
Lead the bride to the odorous bath, — here still are the unguents ; 
Paints, too, are still lying here, filling the hollow-shaped vase. 


But where tarry the men ? the elders? In noble museum 
Still les a heap of strange rolls, treasures of infinite worth ! 
Styles, too, are here, and tablets of wax, all ready for writing; 
Nothing is lost, for, with faith, earth has protected the whole. 
Hen the Penates are present, and all the glorious Immortals 
Meet here again, and of all, none, save the priests, are not here. 
Hermes, whose feet are graced with wings, his Caduceus is waving, 
And from the grasp of his hand victory lightly escapes. 
Still are the altars standing here, —oh come, then, and kindle — 
Long hath the God been away, — kindle the incense to Him! 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF POMPEII. 
By BULWER-LYTTON. 
(From ‘“* The Last Days of Pompeii.’’) 


THE DREAM or ARBACES. —A VISITOR AND A WARNING TO 
THE EGYPTIAN. 


[Epwarp Georce Earie Lyrron-Butwer, later Lorp Lyrron, English 
novelist, playwright, and poet, was born in Norfolk in 1803. He graduated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; became a member of Parliament for many years, 
colonial secretary 1858-1859 ; was editor of the New Monthly Magazine 1831-1833 ; 
elected lord rector of Glasgow University 1856 ; died January 18, 1873. Iis novels 
inelude (among many others): ‘‘ Pelham,’’ “ Paul Clifford,’? ‘‘Eugene Aram,” 
‘““The Last Days of Pompeii,’ ‘‘ Rienzi,’ ‘‘ Ernest Maltravers,’”’ ‘¢ Alice, or the 
Mysteries,”’ ‘‘ Zanoni,’’ ‘‘ The Caxtons, ‘‘ My Novel,’? ‘‘Kenelm Chillinely,”’ and 
“The Coming Race’’; his plays, the permanent favorites ‘‘ Richelieu,”’ ‘* Money,” 
and ** The Lady of Lyons’’; his poems, the satirical ‘‘ New Timon,’ and trans- 
lations of Schiller’s ballads. ] 


THE awful night preceding the fierce joy of the amphi- 
theater rolled drearily away, and grayly broke forth the dawn 
of THE LAST DAY Or POMPEII! The air was uncommonly 
calm and sultry —a thin and dull mist gathered over the valleys 
and hollows of the broad Campanian fields. But yet it was 
remarked in surprise by the early fishermen, that, despite the 
exceeding stillness of the atmosphere, the waves of the sea 
were agitated, and seemed, as it were, to run disturbedly back 
from the shore; while along the blue and stately Sarnus, whose 
ancient breadth of channel the traveler now vainly seeks to 
discover, there crept a hoarse and sullen murmur, as it glided 
by the laughing plains and the gaudy villas of the wealthy citi- 
zens. Clear above the low mist rose the time-worn towers of 
the immemorial town, the red-tiled roofs of the bright streets, 
the solemn columns of many temples, and the statue-crowned 
portals of the Forum and the Arch of Triumph. Far in the 
distance, the outline of the circling hills soared above the 
vapors, and mingled with the changeful hues of the morning 
sky. The cloud that had so long rested over the crest of Vesu-. 
vius had suddenly vanished, and its rngged and haughty brow 
looked without a frown over the beautiful scenes below. 

Despite the earliness of the hour, the gates of the city were 
already opened. Horseman upon horseman, vehicle after vehi- 
cle, poured rapidly in; and the voices of numerous pedestrian 
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groups, clad in holiday attire, rose high in joyous and excited 
merriment; the streets were crowded with citizens and strangers 
from the populous neighborhood of Pompeii; and noisily —fast 
—confusedly swept the many streams of life toward the fatal 
show. 

Despite the vast size of the amphitheater, seemingly so dis- 
proportioned to the extent of the city, and formed to include 
nearly the whole population ef Pompeii itself, so great, on ex- 
traordinary occasions, was the concourse of strangers from all 
parts of Campania, that the space before it was usually crowded 
for several hours previous to the commencement of the sports, 
by such persons as were not entitled by their rank to appointed 
and especial seats. And the intense curiosity which the trial 
and sentence of two criminals so remarkable had occasioned, 
increased the crowd on this day to an extent wholly unprece- 
dented. 

While the common people, with the lively vebemence of 
their Campanian blood, were thus pushing, scrambling, hurry- 
ing on,— yet, amid all their eagerness, preserving, as is now 
the wont with Italians in such meetings, a wonderful order and 
unquarrelsome good humor, —a strange visitor to Arbaces was 
threading her way to his sequestered mansion. At the sight of 
her quaint and primeval garb —of her wild gait and gestures 
—the passengers she encountered touched each other and 
smiled ; but as they caught a glimpse of her countenance, the 
mirth was hushed at once, for the face was as the face of the 
dead ; and, what with the ghastly features and obsolete robes 
of the stranger, it seemed as if one long entombed had risen 
once more among the living. In silence and awe each group 
gave way as she passed along, and she soon gained the broad 
porch of the Egyptian’s palace. 

The black porter, like the rest of the world, astir at an 
unusual hour, started as he opened the door to her summons. 

The sleep of the Egyptian had been unusually profound 
during the night; but as the dawn approached, it was disturbed 
by strange and unquiet dreams. . . . 

With a shriek of wrath, and woe, and despairing resistance, 
Arbaces awoke —his hair on end —his brow bathed in dew — his 
eyes glazed and staring—his mighty frame quivering as an 
infant’s beneath the agony of that dream. He awoke—he col- 
lected himself—he blessed the gods whom he disbelieved, that 
he was in a dream ;—-he turned his eyes from side to side —he 
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saw the dawning light break through his small but lofty win- 

dow —he was in “the Precincts of Day —he rejoiced — he 
smiled ;—his eyes fell, and opposite to him he beheld the 
ghastly features, the lifeless eye, the livid lip—of the Hag of 
Vesuvius! 

“Hal” he cried, placing his hands before his eyes, as to 
shut out the grisly vision, “do I dream still? — Am I with the 
dead ?” 

“Mighty Hermes—no! Thou art with one deathlike, but 
not dead. Recognize thy friend and slave.” 

There was a long silence. Slowly the shudders that passed 
over the limbs of the Egyptian chased each other away, faint 
lier and faintler dying till he was himself again. 

“Tt was a dream, then,” said he. ‘ Well—let me dream 
no more, or the day cannot compensate for the pangs of night. 
Woman, how camest thou here, and wherefore ?”’ 

“T came to warn thee,” answered the sepulchral voice of the 
saga. 

“Warn me! The dream lied not, then? Of what peril?” 

_ “Listen tome. Some evil hangs over this fated city. Fly 
while it be time. Thou knowest that I hold my home on that 
mountain beneath which old tradition saith there yet burn the 
fires of the river of Phlegethon ; and in my cavern is a vast 
abyss, and in that abyss I have of late marked a red and dull 
stream creep slowly, slowly on; and heard many and mighty 
sounds hissing and roaring through the glocm. But last night, 
as I looked thereon, behold the stream was no longer dull, but 
intensely and fiercely luminous ; and while I gazed, the beast 
that liveth with me, and was cowering by my side, uttered a 
shrill howl, and fell down and died, and the slaver and froth 
were round his lips. I crept back to my lair; but I distinctly 
heard, all the night, the rock shake and tremble; and, though 
the air was heavy and still, there were the hissing of pent winds, 
and the grinding as of wheels, beneath the ground. So, when 
I rose this morning at the very birth of dawn, I looked again 
down the abyss, and I saw vast fragments of stone borne black 
and floatingly over the lurid stream ; and the stream itself was 
broader, fiercer, redder than the night before. Then I went 
forth, and ascended to the summit of the rock; and in that 
summit there appeared a sudden and vast hollow, which I had 
never perceived before, from which curled a dim, faint smoke ; 
and the vapor was deathly, and T gasped, and sickened, and 
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nearly died. [ returned home, I took my gold and my drugs, 
and left the habitation of many years; for I remembered the 
dark Etruscan prophecy which saith, ‘When the mountain 
opens, the city shall fall— when the smoke crowns the Hill of 
the Parched Fields, there shall be woe and weeping in the 
hearths of the Children of the Sea.’ Dread master, ere I leave 
these walls for some more distant dwelling, I come to thee. 
As thou livest, know I in my heart that the earthquake that 
sixteen years ago shook this city to its solid base, was but the 
forerunner of more deadly doom. ‘The walls of Pompeii are 
built above the fields of the Dead and the rivers of the sleep- 
less Hell. Be warned and fly!” 

“ Witch, I thank thee for thy care of one not ungrateful. 
On yon table stands a cup of gold; take it, it is thine. I 
dreamed not that there lived one, out of the priesthood of Isis, 
who would have saved Arbaces from destruction. ‘The signs 
thou hast seen in the bed of the extinct volcano,” continued 
the Egyptian, musingly, “surely tell of some coming danger 
to the city; perhaps another earthquake fiercer than the last. 
Be that as it may, there is a new reason for my hastening 
from these walls. After this day I will prepare my departure. 
Daughter of Etruria, whither wendest thou? ” 

“JT shall cross over to Herculaneum this day, and, wander- 
ing thence along the coast, shall seek out a new home.” 

The hag, who had placed the costly gift of Arbaces in the 
loose folds of her vest, now rose to depart. When she had 
gained the door she paused, turned back, and said, * This may 
be the last time we meet on earth; but whither flieth the flame 
when it leaves the ashes? — Wandering to and fro, up and 
down, as an exhalation on the morass, the flame may be seen in 
the marshes of the lake below; and the witch and the Magian, 
the pupil and the master, the great one and the accursed one, 
may meet again. Ilarewell!” 

* Out, croaker!” muttered Arbaces, as the door closed on 
the hag’s tattered robes ; and, impatient of his own thougits, 
not yet recovered from the past dream, he hastily summoned 
his slaves. 

It was the custom to attend the ceremonials of the amphi- 
theater in festive robes, and Arbaces arrayed himself that day 
with more than usual care. His tunic was of the most dazzling 
white ; his many fibule were formed from the most precious 
stones: over his tunic flowed a loose eastern robe, half-gown, 
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half-mantle, glowing in the richest hues of the Tyrian dye; and 
the sandals, that reached halfway up the knee, were studded 
with gems, and inlaid with gold. In the quackeries that be- 
longed to his priestly genius, Arbaces never neglected, on great 
occasions, the arts which dazzle and impose upon the vulgar; 
and on this day, that was forever to release him, by the sacrifice 
of Glaucus, from the fear of a rival and the chance of detection, 
he felt that he was arraying himself as for a triumph or a nup- 
tial feast. 


THE AMPHITHEATER ONCE MORE. 


Glaucus and Olinthus had been placed together in that 
gloomy and narrow cell in which the criminals of the arena 
waited their last and fearful struggle. Their eyes, of late 
accustomed to the darkness, scanned the faces of each other 
in this awful hour, and by that dim light, the paleness which 
chased away the natural hues from either cheek assumed a yet 
more ashy and ghastly whiteness. Yet their brows were erect 
and dauntless — their limbs did not tremble — their lps were 
compressed and rigid. The religion of the one, the pride of 
the other, the conscious innocence of both, and it may be the 
support derived from their mutual companionship, elevated the 
victim into the hero. 

“Hark ! hearest thou that shout? They are growling over 
their human blood,” said Olinthus. 

“JT hear; my heart grows sick; but the gods support me.” 

“The gods! O rash young man! in this hour recognize 
only the One God. Have I not taught thee in the dungeon, 
wept for thee, prayed for thee ?——in my zeal and in my agony, 
have I not thought more of thy salvation than my own?” 

“Brave friend!” answered Glaucus, solemnly, “I have 
listened to thee with awe, with wonder, and with a secret 
tendency toward conviction. Had our lives been spared, I 
might gradually have weaned myself from the tenets of my 
own faith, and inclined to thine; but, in this last hour, it were 
a craven thing and a base, to yield to hasty terror what should 
only be the result of lengthened meditation. Were I to em- 
brace thy creed, and cast down my father’s gods, should I not 
be bribed by thy promise of heaven, or awed by thy threats of 
hell? Olinthus, no! Think we of each other with equal 
charity —I honoring thy sincerity— thou pitying my blind- 
ness or my obdurate courage. As have been my deeds, such 
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will be my reward; and the Power or Powers above will not 
judge harshly of human error, when it is linked with honesty 
of purpose and truth of heart. Speak we no more of this. 
Hush! Dost thou hear them drag yon heavy body through 
the passage? Such as that clay will be ours soon.” 

“O Heaven! O Christ! already I behold ye!” cried the 
feryent Olinthus, lifting up his hands; “I tremble not—TI 
rejoice that the prison house shall be soon broken.” 

Glaucus bowed his head in silence. He felt the distinction 
between his fortitude and that of his fellow-sufferer. The 
heathen did not tremble ; but the Christian exulted. 

The door swung gratingly back—the gleam of spears shot 
along the walls. 

“*Glaucus the Athenian, thy time has come,” said a loud 
and clear voice; “the lion awaits thee.” 

“Jam ready,” said the Athenian. ‘“ Brother and co-mate, 
one last embrace! Bless me —and, farewell!” 

The Christian opened his arms—he clasped the young 
heathen to his breast —he kissed his forehead and cheek —he 
sobbed aloud — his tears flowed fast and hot over the features 
of his new friend. 

“ Oh! couid I have converted thee, I had not wept. Oh! 
that I might say-to thee,‘ We two shall sup this night in 
Paradise !’” 

“Tt may be so yet,” answered the Greek, with a tremulous 
voice. ‘They whom death parts now, may yet meet beyond 
the grave: on the earth —on the beautiful, the beloved earth, 
farewell forever ! — Worthy officer, I attend you.” 

Glaucus tore himself away; and when he came forth into 
the air, its breath, which, though sunless, was hot and arid, 
smote witheringly upon him. His frame, not yet restored from 
the effects of the deadly draught, shrank and trembled. The 
officers supported him. 

“Courage!” said one; “thou art young, active, well knit. 
They give thee a weapon! despair not, and thou mayst yet 
conquer.” 

Glaucus did not reply ; but, ashamed of his infirmity, he 
made a desperate and convulsive effort, and regained the firm- 
ness of his nerves. They anointed his body, completely naked 
save by a cincture round the loins, placed the stilus (vain 
weapon !) in his hand, and led him into the arena. 

And now when the Greek saw the eyes of thousands and 
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tens of thousands upon him, he no longer felt that he was 
mortal. All evidence of fear —all fear itself —was gone. A 
red and haughty flush spread over the paleness of hig features 
— he towered aloft to the full of his glorious stature. In the 
elastic beauty of his limbs and form, in his intent but unfrown- 
ing brow, in the high disdain, and in the indomitable soul, 
which breathed visibly, which spoke audibly, from his attitude, 
his lip, his eye, —he seemed the very incarnation, vivid and 
corporeal, of the valor of his land —of the divinity of its wor- 
ship —at once a hero and a god! 

The murmur of hatred and horror at his crime, which had 
greeted his entrance, died into the silence of involuntary ad- 
miration and half-compassionate respect ; and, with a quick 
and convulsive sigh, that seemed to move the whole mass of 
life as if it were one body, the gaze of the spectators turned 
from the Athenian to a dark uncouth object in the center of 
the arena. It was the grated den of the lion! 

“By Venus, how warm it is!” said Fulvia; “yet there 
is no sun. Would that those stupid sailors could have fas- 
tened up that gap in the awning!” 

“Oh, it is warm indeed. I turn sick—TI faint said the 
wife of Pansa, even her experienced stoicism giving way at 
the struggle about to take place. 

The lion had been kept without food for twenty-four 
hours, and the animal had, during the whole morning, testi- 
fied a singular and restless uneasiness, which the keeper had 
attributed to the pangs of hunger. Yet its bearing seemed 
rather that of fear than of rage; its roar was painful and dis- 
tressed ; it hung its head—snuffed the air through the bars 
—then lay down — started again —and again uttered its wild 
and far-resounding cries. And now, in its den, it lay utterly 
dumb and mute, with distended nostrils forced hard against 
the grating, and disturbing, with a heaving breath, the sand 
below on the arena. 

The editor’s lip quivered, and his cheek grew pale; he 
looked anxiously around — hesitated — delayed ; the crowd be- 
came impatient. Slowly he gave the sign; the keeper, who 
was behind the den, cautiously removed the grating, and the 
lion leaped forth with a mighty and glad roar of release. The 
keeper hastily retreated through the grated passage leading 
from the arena, and left the lord of the forest —and his prey. 

Glaucus had hent his limbs so as to give himself the firmest 
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posture at the expected rush of the lion, with his small and 
shining weapon raised on high, in the faint hope that one well- 
directed thrust (for he knew that he should have time but for 
one) might penetrate through the eye to the brain of his grim 
foe. 

But, to the unutterable astonishment of all, the beast 
seemed not even aware of the presence of the criminal. 

At the first moment of its release it halted abruptly in the 
arena, raised itself half on end, snuffing the upward air with 
impatient sighs; then suddenly it sprang forward, but not on 
the Athenian. At half-speed it circled round and round the 
space, turning its vast head from side to side with an anxlous 
and perturbed gaze, as if seeking only some avenue of escape ; 
once or twice it endeavored to leap up the parapet that divided 
it from the audience, and, on falling, uttered rather a baffled 
howl than its deep-toned and kingly roar. It evinced no sign, 
either of wrath or hunger; its tail drooped along the sand, 
instead of lashing its gaunt sides; and its eye, though it wan- 
dered at times to Glaucus, rolled again listlessly from him. 
At length, as if tired of attempting to escape, it crept with a 
moan. into its cage, and once more laid itself down to rest. 

The first surprise of the assembly at the apathy of the lion 
soon grew converted into resentment at its cowardice: and the 
populace already merged their pity for the fate of Glaucus into 
angry compassion for their own disappointment. 

The editor called to the keeper : — 

*“ How is this?) Take the goad, prick him forth, and then 
close the door of the den.” 

Ags the keeper, with some fear but more astonishment, was 
preparing to obey, a loud ery was heard at one of the entrances 
of the arena; there was a confusion, a bustle— voices of re- 
monstrance suddenly breaking forth, and suddenly silenced at 
the reply. All eyes turned, in wonder at the interruption, 
toward the quarter of the disturbance; the crowd gave way, 
and suddenly Sallust appeared on the senatorial benches, his 
hair disheveled — breathless — heated — half-exhausted. He 
cast his eyes hastily round the ring. “Remove the Athe- 
nian!” he cried; “haste—he is innocent! Arrest Arbaces 
the Egyptian — ne is the murderer of Ap:cides!” 

“Art thou mad, O Sallust!” said the pretor, rising from 
his seat. “What means this raving?” 

“Remove the Athenian! — quick! or his blood be on your 
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head. Pretor, delay, and you answer with your own life to 
the emperor! I bring with me the eyewitness to the death 
of the priest Apecides. Room there!—stand back ! — give 
way! People of Pompeii, fix every eye upon Arbaces — there 
he sits! Room there for the priest Calenus ! ” 

Pale, haggard, fresh from the jaws of famine and of death, 
his face fallen, his eyes dull as a vulture’s, his broad frame 
gaunt as a skeleton, Calenus was supported into the very 
row in which Arbaces sat. His releasers had given him spar- 
ingly of food; but the chief sustenance that nerved his feeble 
limbs was revenge ! 

“The priest Calenus !—Calenus!” cried the mob. “ Zs it 
he? No—it is a dead man!” 

“Tt ts the priest Calenus,” said the pretor, ete vey “ What 
hast thou to say?” 

“ Arbaces of Egypt is the murderer of Apecides, the priest 
of Isis; these eyes saw him deal the blow. It is from the 
dungeon into which he plunged me—it is from the darkness 
and horror of a death by famine —that the gods have raised 
me to proclaim his crime! Release the Athenian — he is in- 
nocent !” 

“Tt is for this, then, that the lion spared him. — A miracle! 
a miracle!” cried Pansa. 

“A miracle! a miracle!” shouted the people. “Remove 
the Athenian— Arbaces to the lion!” 

And that shout echoed from hill to vale—from coast to 
sea — ‘ Arbaces to the lion!” 

*« Officers, remove the accused Glaucus — remove, but guard 
him yet,” said the pretor. “The gods lavish their wonders 
_ upon this day.” 

As the pretor gave the word of release, there was a cry of 
joy —a female voice —a child’s voice—and it was of joy! 
It rang through the heart of the assembly with electric force 
— it was touching, it was holy, that child’s voice! And the 
populace echoed it back with sympathizing congratulation! 

« Silence!” said the grave pretor — ‘“ who is there?” 

“The blind girl—Nydia,” answered Sallust; “it is her 
hand that has raised Calenus from the grave, and delivered 
Glaucus from the lion.” 

“Of this hereafter,” said the pretor. “Calenus, priest of 
Isis, thou accusest Arbaces of the murder of Apecides?” 

“Idol” 
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*“ Thou didst behold the deed? ” 

* Pretor — with these eyes 4 

“ Enough at present —the details must be reserved for more 
suiting time and place. Arbaces of Egypt, thou hearest the 
charge against thee—thou hast not yet spoken— what hast 
thou to say?” 

The gaze of the crowd had been long riveted on Arbaces: 
but not until the confusion which he had betrayed at the first 
charge of Sallust and the entrance of Calenus had subsided. 
At the shout, ‘* Arbaces to the lion!” he had indeed trembled, 
and the dark bronze of his cheek had taken a paler hue. 
But he had soon recovered his haughtiness and self-control. 
Proudly he returned the angry glare of the countless eyes 
around him; and replying now to the question of the pretor, 
he said, in that accent so peculiarly tranquil and commanding, 
which characterized his tones : — 

“Pretor, this charge is so mad that it scarcely deserves 
reply. My first accuser is the noble Sallust—the most inti- 
mate friend of Glaucus! my second is a priest; I revere his 
garb and calling — but, people of Pompeii! ye know somewhat 
of the character of Calenus—he is griping and gold-thirsty 
to a proverb; the witness of such men is to be bought! Pre- 
tor, | am innocent!” 

“ Sallust,” said the magistrate, “* where found you Calenus?” 

“In the dungeons of Arbaces.” 

“ Heyptian,” said the pretor, frowning, “thou didst, then, 
dare to imprison a priest of the gods — and wherefore ?” 

‘“‘ Hear me,” answered Arbaces, rising calmly, but with agi- 
tation visible in his face. ‘This man came to threaten that 
he would make against me the charge he has now made, unless 
fT would purchase his silence with half my fortune: I remon- 
strated —in vain. Peace there —let not the priest interrupt 
me! Noble pretor—and ye, O people! I was a stranger in 
the land —I knew myself innocent of crime — but the witness 
of a priest against me might yet destroy me. In my per- 
plexity I decoyed him to the cell whence he has been released, 
on pretense that it was the coffer house of my gold. I resolved 
to detain him there until the fate of the true criminal was 
sealed, and his threats could avail no longer; but I meant no 
worse. I may have erred — but who among ye will not acknowl- 
edge the equity of self-preservation ? Were I guilty, why was 
the witness of this priest silent at the trial? —then I had not 
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detained or concealed him. Why did he not proclaim my 
guilt when I proclaimed that of Glaucus? Pretor, this needs 
an answer. Jor the rest, I throw myself on your laws. I 
demand their protection. Remove hence the accused and the 
accuser. I will willingly meet, and cheerfully abide by, the 
decision of the legitimate tribunal. This is no place for 
further parley.” 

“He says right,” said the pretor. “Ho! guards — remove 
Arbaces — guard Calenus! Sallust, we hold you responsible 
for your accusation. Let the sports be resumed.” 

“What!” cried Calenus, turning round to the people, 
“shall Isis be thus contemned? Shall the blood of Apecides 
yet cry for vengeance? Shall justice be delayed now, that it 
may be frustrated hereafter? Shall the lion be cheated of 
his lawful prey? A god! a god !—TI feel the god rush to my 
lips! Yo the lion —to the lion with Arbaces!” 

His exhausted frame could support no longer the ferocious 
malice of the priest; he sank on the ground in strong convul- 
sions—the foam gathered to his mouth—he was as a man, 
indeed, whom a supernatural power had entered! The people 
saw, and shuddered. 

“Tt is a god that inspires the holy man !— To the lion with 
the Kyyptian.” — 

With that cry up sprang-—on moved —thousands upon 
thousands! ‘They rushed from the heights—they poured down 
in the direction of the Egyptian. In vain did the edile com- 
mand —in vain did the pretor lft his voice and proclaim the 
law. ‘The people had been already rendered savage by the 
exhibition of blood —they thirsted for more—their supersti- 
tion was aided by their ferocity. Aroused—inflamed by the 
spectacle of their victims, they forgot the authority of their 
rulers. It was one of those dread popular convulsions common 
to crowds wholly ignorant, half free and half servile, and 
which the peculiar constitution of the Roman provinces so 
frequently exhibited. The power of the pretor was as a reed 
beneath the whirlwind; still, at his word the guards had drawn 
themselves along the lower benches, on which the upper classes 
sat separate from the vulgar. They made but a feeble barrier 
—the waves of the human sea halted for a moment, to enable 
Arbaces to count the exact moment of his doom! -In despair 
and ina terror which beat down even pride, he glanced his eyos 
over the rolling and rushing crowd —‘when, right above them, 
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through the wide chasm which had been left in the velaria, he 
beheld a strange and oe apparition —he beheld —and his 
craft restored his courage ! 

He stretched his hand on high; over his lofty brow and 
royal features there came an expression of unutterable solem- 
nity and command. 

“Behold!” he shouted with a voice of thunder, which 
stilled the roar of the crowd; “behold how the gods protect 
the guiltless! The fires of the avenging Orcus burst forth 
against the false witness of my accusers!” 

The eyes of the crowd followed the gesture of the Egyptian, 
and beheld, with ineffable dismay, a vast vapor shooting from 
the summit of Vesuvius, in the form of a gigantic pine tree ; 
the trunk, blackness, — the branches, fire ! —a fire that shifted 
and wavered in its hues with every moment, now fiercely lumi- 
nous, now of a dull and dying red, that again blazed terrifically 
forth with intolerable glare! 

There was a dead, heart-sunken silence —through which 
there suddenly broke the roar of the lion, which was echoed 
back from within the building by the sharper and fiercer yells 
of its fellow-beast. Dread seers were they of the Burden of 
the Atmosphere, and wild prophets of the wrath to come! 

Then there arose on high the universal shrieks of women; 
the men stared at each other, but were dumb. At that moment 
they felt the earth shake beneath their feet; the walls of the 
theater trembled; and beyond in the distance, they heard the 
erash of falling roofs; an instant more and the mountain cloud 
seemed to roll. toward them, dark and rapid, like a torrent; at 
the same time, it cast forth from its bosom a shower of nahes 
mixed with vast fragments of burning stone! Over the crush- 
ing vines, — over the desolate streets, — over the amphitheater 
itself, and wide,—with many a mighty splash in the 
agitated sea, —fell that awful shower! 

No longer thought the crowd of justice or of Arbaces; 
safety for ‘themselves was their sole thought. Each turned 
to fly —each dashing, pressing, crushing, against the other. 
Trampling recklessly over the fallen —amid groans, and oaths, 
and prayers, and sudden shrieks, the enormous crowd vomited 
itself forth through the numerous passages. Whither should 
they fly? Some, anticipating a second earthquake, hastened 
to their homes to load themselves with their most costly goods, 
and escape while it was yet time; others, dreading the showers 
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of ashes that now fell fast, torrent upon torrent, over the 
streets, rushed under the roofs of the nearest houses, or tem- 
ples, or sheds — shelter of any kind —for protection from the 
terrors of the open air. But darker, and larger, and mightier, 
spread the cloud above them. It was a sudden and more 
ghastly Night rushing upon the realm of Noon! 


THE CELL OF THE PRISONER AND THE DEN OF THE DBAD. 
— Grier Unconscious or Horror. 


Stunned by his reprieve, doubting that he was awake, 
Glaucus had been led by the officers of the arena into a small 
cell within the walls of the theater. They threw a loose robe 
over his form, and crowded round in congratulation and won- 
der. There was an impatient and fretful ery without the cell ; 
the throng gave way, and the blind girl, led by some gentler 
hand, flung herself at the feet of Glaucus. 

“It is J who have saved thee,” she sobbed; “now let me 
die!” 

“ Nydia, my child !— my preserver !” 

“Oh, let me feel thy tcuch—thy breath! Yes, yes, thou 
livest! We are not too late! That dread door, methought it 
would never yield! and Calenus—oh! his voice was as the 
dying wind among tombs:—we had to wait,—gods! it 
seemed hours ere food and wine restored to him something of 
strength. But thou livest ! thou livest yet! And I—J have 
saved thee !” 

This affecting scene was soon interrupted by the event just 
described. 

“The mountain ! the earthquake !” resounded from side to 
side. ‘The officers fled with the rest; they left Glaucus and 
Nydia to save themselves as they might. 

As the sense of the dangers around them flashed on the 
Athenian, his generous heart recurred to Olinthus. He, too, 
was reprieved from the tiger by the hand of the gods; should 
he be left to a no less fatal death in the neighboring cell? 
Taking Nydia by the hand, Glaucus hurried across the pas- 
sages; he gained the den of the Christian. He found Olinthus 
kneeling and in prayer. 

“ Arise! arise! my friend,” he cried. “Save thyself, and 
fly! See; Nature is thy dread deliverer!” He led forth the 
bewildered Christian, and pointed to a cloud which advanced 
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darker and darker, disgorging forth showers of ashes and 
pumice stones ; —-and bade him hearken to the cries and tram- 
pling rush of the scattered crowd. 

“This is the hand of God — God be praised ! ” said Olinthus, 
devoutly. 

“Fly ! seek thy brethren! Concert with them thy escape. 
Farewell !” 

Olinthus did not answer, neither did he mark the retreat- 
ing form of his friend. High thoughts and solemn absorbed 
his soul; and in the enthusiasm of his kindling heart, he 
axulted in the mercy of God rather than trembled at the evi- 
dence of His power. 

At length he roused himself, and hurried on, he scarce knew 
whither. 

The open doors of a dark, desolate cell suddenly appeared 
on his path; through the gloom within there flared and flick- 
ered a single lamp; and by its light he saw three grim and 
naked forms stretched on the earth in death. His feet were 
suddenly arrested; for, amid the terrors of that drear recess 
—the spoliarium of the arena—nhe heard a low voice calling 
on the name of Christ ! : 

He could not resist lingering at that appeal; he entered the 
den, and his feet were dabbled in the slow streams of blood 
that gushed from the corpses cover the sand. 

“Who,” said the Nazarene, “calls upon the Son of God?” 

No answer came forth ; and turning round, Olinthus beheld, 
by the light of the lamp, an old gray-headed man sitting on the 
floor, and supporting in his lap the head of one of the. dead. 
The features of the dead man were firmly and rigidly locked in 
the last sleep; but over the lip there played a fierce smile — 
not the Christian’s smile of hope, but the dark sneer of hatred 
and defiance. 

Yet on the face still lingered the beautiful roundness of early 
youth. The hair curled thick and glossy over the unwrinkled 
brow; and the down of manhood but sli ehtly shaded the marble 
of the hueless cheek. And over this face bent one of such un- 
utterable sadness — of such yearning tenderness — of such fond, 
and such deep despair! The tears of the old man fell fast and 
hot, but he did not feel them; and when his lips moved, and 
he mechanically uttered the prayer of his benign and hopeful 
faith, neither his heart nor his sense responded to the words : 
it was but the involuntary emotion that broke from the lethargy 
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of his mind. His boy was dead, and had died for him! 
the old man’s heart was broken ! 

“ Medon !” said Olinthus, pityingly, “arise, and fly! God is 
forth upon the wings of the elements! The New Gomorrah is 
doomed ! — Fly, ere the fires consume thee !” 

“He was ever so full of life! —he cannot be dead! Come 
hither ! — place your hand on his heart !—sure it beats yet?” 

‘“‘ Brother, the soul has fled !—we will remember it in our 
prayers! Thou canst not reanimate the dumb clay! Come, 
come,—hark ! while I speak, yon crashing walls !— hark! yon 
agonizing cries! Not a moment is to be lost !— Come!” 

“T hear nothing!” said Medon, shaking his gray hair. 
“The poor boy, his love murdered him!” 

“Come! come! forgive this friendly force.” 

“ What! Who would sever the father from the son?” And 
Medon clasped the body tightly in his embrace, and covered it: 
with passionate kisses. ‘ Go!” said he, lifting up his face for 
one moment. ‘“Go!—we must be alone!” 

“ Alas!” said the compassionate Nazarene. “Death hath 
severed ye already !” . 

The old man smiled very calmly. “No, no, no!” he mut- 
tered, his voice growing lower with each word, —‘“ Death has 
been more kind !” 

With that his head drooped on his son’s breast —his arms 
relaxed their grasp. Olinthus caught him by the hand — the 
pulse had ceased to beat! The last words of the father were 
the words of truth, — Death had been more kind! 

Meanwhile, Glaucus and Nydia were pacing swiftly up the 
perilous and fearful streets. The Athenian had learned from 
his preserver that Ione was yet in the house of Arbaces. 
Thither he fled, to release —to save her! The few slaves whom 
the Egyptian had left at his mansion when he had repaired in 
long procession to the amphitheater, had been able to offer no 
resistance to the armed band of Sallust; and when afterward 
the volcano broke forth they had huddled together, stunned and 
frightened, in the inmost recesses of the house. Even the tall 
Ethiopian had forsaken his post at the door ; and Glaucus (who 
left Nydia without — the poor Nydia, jealous once more, even in 
such an hour!) passed on through the vast hall without meeting 
one from whom to learn the chamber of Ione. Even as he 
passed, however, the darkness that covered the heavens in- 
creased so rapidly, that it was with difficulty he could guide his 


and 
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steps. The flower-wreathed columns seemed to reel and trem- 
ble; and with every instant he heard the ashes fall craunchingly 
into the roofless peristyle. He ascended to the upper rooms — 
breathless he paced along, shouting out aloud the name of Ione ; 
and at length he heard, at the end of the gallery, a voice — her 
voice, in wondering reply! To rush forward—to shatter the 
door —to seize Jone in his arms —to hurry from the mansion — 
seemed to him the work of an instant! Scarce had he gained 
the spot where Nydja was, than he heard steps advancing 
toward the house, and recognized the voice of Arbaces, who had 
returned to seek his wealth and Ione ere he fled from the doomed 
Pompeii. But so dense was already the reeking atmosphere, 
that the foes saw not each other, though so near, —save that, 
dimly in the gloom, Glaucus caught the moving outline of the 
snowy robes of the Egyptian. 

They hastened onward — those three! Alas !— whither? 
They now saw not a step before them —the blackness became 
utter. They were encompassed with doubt and horror ! — and 
the death he had escaped seemed to Glaucus only to have 
changed its form and augmented its victims. 


CALENUS AND BurBO.— DIOMED AND CLopius.— THE Giri 
OF THE AMPHITHEATER AND JULIA. 


The sudden catastrophe which had, as it were, riven the 
very bonds of society, and left prisoner and jailer alike free, had 
soon rid Calenus of the guards to whose care the pretor had 
consigned him. And when the darkness and the crowd sep- 
arated the priest from his attendants, he hastened with trem- 
bling steps toward the temple of his goddess. As he crept 
along, and ere the darkness was complete, he felt himself sud- 
denly caught by the robe, and a voice muttered in his ear — 

“ Hist !— Calenus !—an awful hour!” 

“Ay by my father’s head! Who art thou? — thy face is 
dim, and thy voice is strange !” 

“ Not know thy Burbo? — fie!” 

“Gods !—how the darkness gathers! Ho, ho ;—by yon 
terrific mountain, what sudden blazes of lightning !— How 
they dart and quiver! Hades is loosed on earth! ” 

“Tush !-—— thou believest not these things, Calenus! Now 
is the time to make our fortune |” 


‘Hal? 
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“Listen! Thy temple is full of gold and precious mum- 
meries !—let us load ourselves with them, and then hasten to 
the sea and embark! None will ever ask an account of the 
doings of this day.” 

“ Burbo, thou art right! Hush! and follow me into the 
temple. Who cares now — who sees now — whether thou art a 
priest or not? Follow, and we will share.” 

In the precincts of the temple were many priests gathered 
around the altars, praying, weeping, groveling in the dust. 
Impostors in safety, they were not the less superstitious in 
danger! Calenus passed them, and entered the chamber yet 
to be seen in the south side of the court. Burbo followed him 
—the priest struck a light. Wine and viands strewed the 
table ; the remains of a sacrificial feast. 

“A man who has hungered forty-eight hours,” muttered 
Calenus, “has an appetite even in such a time.” He seized on 
the food, and devoured it greedily. Nothing could, perhaps, be 
more unnaturally horrid than the selfish baseness of these vil- 
lains; for there is nothing more loathsome than the valor of 
avarice. Plunder and sacrilege while the pillars of the world 
tottered to and fro! What an increase to the terrors of nature 
can be made by the vices of man! 

“ Wilt thou never have done?” said Burbo, impatiently ; 
“thy face purples and thine eyes start already.” 

“Tt is not every day one has such a right to be hungry. 
Oh, Jupiter! what sound is that? — the hissing of fiery water ! 
“What! does the cloud give rain as well as flame! Ha! — 
what! shrieks? And, Burbo, how silent all is now! Look 
forth !” 

Amid the other horrors, the mighty mountain now cast up 
columns of boiling water. Blent and kneaded with the half- 
burning ashes, the streams fell like seething mud over the 
streets in frequent intervals. And full where the priests of 
Isis had now cowered around the altars, on which they had 

vainly sought to kindle fires and pour incense, one of the 
fiercest of those deadly torrents, mingled with immense frag- 
ments of scoria, had poured its rage. Over the bended forms 
of the priests.it dashed: that ery had been of death— that 
silence had been of eternity! The ashes — the pitchy stream — 
sprinkled the altars, covered the pavement, and half concealed 
the quivering corpses of the priests ! 

 Phey are dead,” said Burbo, terrified for the first time, 
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and hurrying back into the cell. “I thought not the danger 
was so near and fatal.” 

The two wretches stood staring at each other— you might 
have heard their hearts beat! Calenus, the less bold by nature, 
but the more griping, recovered first. 

“ We must to our task, and away!” he said in a low whis- 
per, frightened at his own voice. He stepped to the threshold, 
paused, crossed over the heated floor and his dead brethren to 
the sacred chapel, and called to Burbo to follow. But the 
gladiator quaked, and drew back. 

“So much the better,” thought Calenus; “the more will be 
my booty.” Hastily he loaded himself with the more portable 
treasures of the temple, and thinking no more of his comrade, 
hurried from the sacred place. A sudden flash of lightning from 
the mount showed to Burbo, who stood motionless at the thresh- 
old, the flying and laden form of the priest. He took heart ; 
he stepped forth to join him, when a tremendous shower of 
ashes fell right before his feet. The gladiator shrank back once 
more. Darkness closed him in. but the shower continued 
fast — fast; its heaps rose high and suffocatingly — deathly 
vapors steamed from them. The wretch gasped for breath — 
he sought in despair again to fly — the ashes had blocked up the 
threshold — he shrieked as his feet shrank from the boiling fluid. 
How could he escape ?— he could not climb to the open space ; 
nay, were he able, he could not brave its horrors. It were 
best to remain in the cell, protected, at least, from the fatal air. 
He sat down and clenched his teeth. By degrees, the atmos-' 
phere from without — stifling and venomous—erept into the 
chamber. He could endure it no longer. His eyes, glaring 
round, rested on a sacrificial ax, which some priest had left in 
the chamber: he seized it. With the desperate strength of his 
gigantic arm, he attempted to hew his way through the walls. 

Meanwhile, the streets were already thinned; the crowd 
had hastened to disperse itself under shelter; the ashes began 
to fill up the lower parts of the town; but, here and there, you 
heard the steps of fugitives craunching them warily, or saw their 
pale and haggard faces by the blue glare of the lightning, or 
the more unsteady glare of torches, by which they endeavored 
to steer their steps. But ever and anon, the boiling water, or 
the straggling ashes, mysterious and gusty winds, rising and 
dying ina breath, extinguished these wandering lights, and with 
them the last living hope of those who bore them, 
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In the street that leads to the gate of Herculaneum, Clo- 
dius now bent his perplexed and doubtful way. “If I can 
gain the open country,” thought he, “doubtless. there will be 
various vehicles beyond the gate, and Herculaneum is not far 
distant. Thank Mercury! I have little to lose, and that little 
is about me! ” 

‘« Holla ! — help there — help !” cried a querulous and fright- 
ened voice. “I have fallen down—my torch has gone out — 
my slaves have deserted me. I am Diomed —the rich Diomed; 
— ten thousand sesterces to him who helps me!” 

At the same moment, Clodius felt himself caught by the 
feet. ‘Ill fortune to thee, — let me go, fool!” said the gambler. 

‘“‘Oh, help me up !— give me thy hand!” 

“ There —rise |” 

“Is this Clodius? I know the voice! Whither flyest 
thou?” 

“Toward Herculaneum.” 

“ Blessed be the gods! our way is the same, then, as far as 
the gate. Why not take refuge in my villa? Thou knowest 
the long range of subterranean cellars beneath the basement, — 
that shelter, what shower can penetrate?” 

“ You speak well,” said Clodius, musingly. “ And by stor- 
ing the cellar with food, we can remain there even some Ak 8, 
should these wondrous storms endure so long.” 

“Oh, blessed be he who invented gates to a city!” cried 
Diomed. “See !—they have placed a light within yon arch: 
by that let us guide our steps.” 

The air was now still for a few minutes: the lamp from the 
gate streamed out far and clear: the fugitives hurried on — 
they gained the gate —they passed by the Roman sentry; the 
lightning flashed over his livid face and polished helmet, but 
his stern features were composed even in their awe! He re- - 
mained erect and motionless at his post. That hour itself had 
not animated the machine of the ruthless majesty of Rome 
into the reasoning and self-acting man. There he stood, amid 
the crashing elements: he had not received the permission to 
desert his station and escape. 

Diomed and his companion hurried on, when suddenly a 
female form tushed athwart their way. It was the girl whose 
ominous voice had been raised so often and so gladly in antici- 
pation of “the merry show!” 

“Oh, Diomed!” she cried, “shelter! shelter! See,” 
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pointing to an infant clasped to her breast — “see this little 
one! —it is mine !—the child of shame! I have never owned 
it till this hour. But now I remember I ama mother! I have 
plucked it from the cradle of its nurse: she had fled! Who 
could think of the babe in such an hour but she who bore it? 
Save it! save it!” 

“Curses on thy shrill voice! Away, harlot!” muttered 
Clodius between his ground teeth. 

“Nay, girl,” said the more humane Diomed; “follow if 
thou wilt. This way —this way — to the vaults!” 

They hurried on —they arrived at the house of Diomed — 
they laughed aloud as they crossed the threshold, for they 
deemed the danger over. 

Diomed ordered his slaves to carry down into the subter- 
ranean gallery, before described, a profusion of food and oil 
for lights; and there Julia, Clodius, the mother and her babe, 
the greater part of the slaves, and some frightened visitors 
and clients of the neighborhood, sought their shelter. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE DESTRUCTION. 


The cloud, which had scattered so deep a murkiness over 
the day, had now settled into a solid and impenetrable mass. 
It resembled less even the thickest gloom of a night in the 
open air than the close and blind darkness of some narrow 
room. But in proportion as the blackness gathered, did the 
lightnings around Vesuvius increase in their vivid and scorch- 
ing glare. Nor was their horrible beauty confined to the usual 
hues of fire; no rainbow ever rivaled their varying and prodi- 
gal dyes. Now brightly blue as the most azure depth of a 
southern sky —now of a livid and snakelike green, darting 
restlessly to and fro as the folds of an enormous serpent — now 
of a lurid and intolerable crimson, gushing forth through the 
columns of smoke, far and wide, and lighting up the whole city 
from arch to arch — then suddenly dying into a sickly paleness, 
like the ghost of their own life ! 

In the pauses of the showers, you heard the rumbling of 
the earth beneath, and the groaning waves of the tortured sea; 
or, lower still, and audible but to the watch of intensest fear, 
the grinding and hissing murmur of the escaping gases through 
the chasms of the distant mountain. Sometimes the cloud 
appeared to break from its solid mass, and, by the lightning, to 
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assume quaint and vast mimicries of human or of monster 
shapes, striding across the gloom, hurtling one upon the other, 
and vanishing swiftly into the turbulent abyss of shade; so 
that, to the eyes and fancies of the affrighted wanderers, the 
unsubstantial vapors were as the bodily forms of gigantic foes” 
—the agents of terror and of death. 

The ashes in many places were already knee-deep; and 
the boiling showers which came from the steaming breath of 
the volcano forced their way into the houses, bearing with 
them a strong and suffocating vapor. In some places, im- 
mense fragments of rock, hurled upon the house roofs, bore 
down along the streets masses of confused ruin, which yet 
more and more, with every hour, obstructed the way; and as 
the day advanced, the motion of the earth was more sensibly 
felt —the footing seemed to slide and creep — nor could 
chariot or litter be kept steady, even on the most level 
ground. . 

Sometimes the huger stones, striking against each other 
as they fell, broke into countless fragments, emitting sparks 
of fire, which caught whatever was combustible within their 
reach; and along the plains beyond the city the darkness was 
now terribly relieved, for several houses, and even vineyards, 
had been set in flames, and at various intervals, the fires rose 
sullenly and fiercely against the solid gloom. To add to this 
partial relief of the darkness, the citizens had, here and there, 
in the more public places, such as the porticoes of temples and 
the entrances to the forum, endeavored to place rows of 
torches; but these rarely continued long; the showers and 
the winds extinguished them, and the sudden darkness into 
which their fitful light was converted had something in it 
doubly terrible and doubly impressive on the impotence of 
human hopes, the lesson of despair. 

Frequently, by the momentary light of these torches, 
parties of fugitives encountered each other, some hurrying 
toward the sea, others flying from the sea back to the land ; 
for the ocean had retreated rapidly from the shore — an utter 
darkness lay over it, and, upon its groaning and tossing waves, 
the storm of cinders and rocks fell without the protection 
which the streets and roofs afforded to the land. Wild— 
haggard — ghastly with supernatural fears, these groups en- 
countered each other, but without the leisure to speak, to 
consult, to advise; for the showers fell now frequently, 
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though not continuously, extinguishing the lights, which 
showed to each band the deathlike faces of the other, and 
hurrying all to seek refuge beneath the nearest shelter. The 
whole elements of civilization were broken up. Ever and 
anon, by the flickering lights, you saw the thief hastening by 
the most solemn authorities of the law, laden with and fear- 
fully chuckling over the produce of his sudden gains. If, in 
the darkness, wife was separated from husband, or parent 
from child, vain was the hope of reunion. Each hurried 
blindly and confusedly on. Nothing in all the various and 
complicated machinery of social life was left save the primal 
law of self-preservation ! 

Through this awful scene did the Athenian wade his way, 
xccompanied by lone and the blind girl. Suddenly, a rush 
of hundreds, in their path to the sea, swept by them. Nydia 
was torn from the side of Glaucus, who, with Ione, was borne 
rapidly onward; and when the crowd (whose forms they saw 
not, so thick was the gloom) were gone, Nydia was still sepa- 
rated from their side. Glaucus shouted her name. No answer 
came. They retraced their steps—zin vain: they could not 
discover her—it was evident she had been swept along in 
some opposite direction by the human current. ‘Their friend, 
their preserver, was lost! And hitherto Nydia had been their 
guide. Her blindness rendered the scene familiar to her alone. 
Accustomed, through a perpetual night, to thread the wind- 
ings of the city, she had led them unerringly toward the sea- 
shore, by which they had resolved to hazard an escape. Now, 
which way could they wend? All was rayless to them—a 
maze without a clew. Wearied, despondent, bewildered, they, 
however, passed along, the ashes falling upon their heads, the 
fragmentary stones dashing up in sparkles before their feet. 

“Alas! alas!” murmured Ione, “I can go no further ; 
my steps sink among the scorching cinders. Fly, dearest ! 
— beloved, fly! and leave me to my fate!” 

“Hush, my betrothed! my bride! Death with thee is 
sweeter than life without thee! Yet, whither —oh! whither, 
can we direct ourselves through the gloom? Already, it 
seems that we have made but a circle, and are in the very 
spot which we quitted an hour ago.” 

“O gods! yon rock —see, it hath riven the roof before us ! 

t is death to move through the streets !” 
“ Blessed lightning ! See, Tone —see! the portico of the 
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Temple of Fortune is before us. Let us creep beneath it; it 
will protect us from the showers.” 

He caught his beloved in his arms, and with difficulty and 
labor gained the temple. He bore her to the remoter and 
more sheltered part of the portico, and leaned over her, that 
he might shield her, with his own form, from the lightning 
and the showers! The beauty and the unselfishness of love 
could hallow even that dismal time ! 

“Who is there?” said the trembling and hollow voice of 
one who had preceded them in their place of refuge. “ Yet, 
what matters ?— the crush of the ruined world forbids to us 
friends or foes.” 

Jone turned at the sound of the voice, and, with a faint 
shriek, cowered again beneath the arms of Glaucus: and he, 
looking in the direction of the voice, beheld the cause of her 
alarm. Through the darkness glared forth two burning eyes 
—the lightning flashed and lingered athwart the temple — 
and Glaucus, with a shudder, perceived the lion to which he 
had been doomed crouched beneath the pillars;— and, close 
beside it, unwitting of the vicinity, lay the giant form of him 
who had accosted them — the wounded gladiator, Niger. 

That lightning had revealed to each other the form of 
beast and man; yet the instinct of both was quelled. Nay, 
the lion crept near and nearer to the gladiator as for compan- 
ionship ; and the gladiator did not recede or tremble.\ The 
revolution of Nature had dissolved her lighter terrors as well 
as her wonted ties. 

While they were thus terribly protected, a group of men 
and women, bearing torches, passed by the temple. They 
were of the congregation of the Nazarenes ; and a sublime and 
unearthly emotion had not, indeed, quelled their awe, but it 
had robbed awe of fear. They had long believed, according 
to the error of the early Christians, that the Last Day was at 
hand ; they imagined now that the Day had come. 

*“ Woe! woe!” cried, in a shrill and piercing veice, the 
elder at their head. “Behold! the Lord descendeth to judg- 
ment! He maketh fire come down from heaven in the sight 
of men! Woe! woe! ye strong and mighty! Woe to ye 
of the fasces and the purple! Woe to the idolator and the 
worshiper of the beast! Woe to ye who pour forth the blood 
of saints, and gloat over the death pangs of the sons of God! 


9 99 


Woe to the harlot of the sea! — woe! woe! 
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And with a loud and deep chorus, the troop chanted forth 
along the wild horrors of the air,—‘* Woe to the harlot of the 
sea !— woe! woe!” 

The Nazarenes paced slowly on, their torches still flicker- 
ing in the storm, their voices still raised in menace and solemn 
warning, till, lost amid the windings in the streets, the dark- 
ness of the atmosphere and the silence of death again fell over 
the scene. 

There was one of the frequent pauses in the showers, and 
Glaucus encouraged Ione once more to proceed. Just as they 
stood, hesitating, on the last step of the portico, an old man, 
with a bag in his right hand and leaning upon a youth, tot- 
tered by. The youth bore a torch. Glaucus recognized the 
two as father and son — miser and prodigal. 

“Wather,” said the youth, “if you cannot move more 
swiftly, I must leave you, or we both perish!” 

“Fly, boy, then, and leave thy sire!” 

“ But I cannot fly to starve; give me thy bag of gold!” 
And the youth snatched at it. 

“ Wretch ! wouldst thou rob thy father ?” 

“ Ay! who can tell the tale in this hour? Miser, perish 

The boy struck the old man to the ground, plucked the 
bag from his relaxing hand, and fled onward with a shrill 
yell. 

“Ye gods!” cried Glaucus: “are ve blind, then, even in 
the dark? Such crimes may well confound the guiltless with 
the guilty in one common ruin. Jone, on !—on!” 


>? 


ARBACES ENCOUNTERS GLAUCUS AND IONE. 


Advancing, as men grope for escape in a dungeon, Ione 
and her lover continued their uncertain way. At the mo- 
ments when the voleanic lightnings lingered over the streets, 
they were enabled, by that awful light, to steer and guide 
their progress: yet, little did the view it presented to them 
cheer or encourage their path. In parts where the ashes lay 
dry and uncommixed with the boiling torrents cast upward 
from the mountain at capricious intervals, the surface of the 
earth presented a leprous and ghastly white. In other places, 
cinder and rock lay matted in heaps, from beneath which 
emerged the half-hid limbs of some crushed and mangled 
fugitive. The groans of the dying were broken by wild 
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shrieks of women’s terror——now near, now distant — which, 
when heard in the utter darkness, were rendered doubly ap- 
palling by the crushing sense of helplessness and the uncer- 
tainty of the perils.around ; and clear and distinct through 
all were the mighty and various noises from the Fatal Moun- 
tain; its rushing winds; its whirling torrents; and, from 
time to time, the burst and roar of some more fiery and fierce 
explosion. And ever as the winds swept howling along the 
street, they bore sharp streams of burning dust, and such 
sickening and poisonous vapors, as took away, for the instant, 
breath and consciousness, followed by a rapid: revulsion of the 
arrested blood, and a tingling sensation of agony trembling 
through every nerve and fiber of the frame. 

“Oh, Glaucus! my beloved! my own!—take me to thy 
arms! One embrace! let me feel thy arms around me—and 
in that embrace let me die —I can no more!” 

“Vor my sake —for my life— courage, yet, sweet Ione — 
my life is linked with thine; and see— torches —this way! 
Lo! how they brave the wind! Ha! they live through the 
storm — doubtless, fugitives to the sea! —we will join them.” 

As if to aid and reanimate the lovers, the winds and 
showers came to a sudden pause; the atmosphere was pro- 
foundly still—the mountain seemed at rest, gathering, perhaps, 
fresh fury for its next burst: the torchbearers moved quickly 
on. “We are nearing the sea,” said, in a calm voice, the 
person at their head. “ Liberty and wealth to each slave who 
survives this day. Courage !—I tell you that the gods them- 
selves have assured me of deliverance — On!” 

Redly and steadily the torches flashed full on the eyes of 
Glaucus and Ione, who lay trembling and exhausted on his 
bosom. Several slaves were bearing, by the light, panniers 
and coffers, heavily laden; in front of them,—a drawn sword 
in his hand, — towered the lofty form of Arbaces. 

‘By my fathers!” cried the Egyptian, “ Fate smiles upon 
me even through these horrors, and, amid the dreaded aspects 
of woe and death, bodes me happiness and love. Away, Greek! 
I claim my ward, Ione!” 

« Traitor and murderer!” cried Glaucus, glaring upon his 
foe, “ Nemesis hath guided thee to my revenge ! —a just sacri- 
fice to the shades of Hades, that now seem loosed on earth. 
Approach —touch but the hand of Jone, and thy weapon shall 
be as a reed —I will tear thee limb from limb !” 

VOL. V3. — 22 
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Suddenly, as he spoke, the place became lighted with an 
intense and lurid glow. Bright and gigantic through the dark- 
ness, Which closed around it like the walls of hell, the moun- 
tain shone —a pile of fire! Its summit seemed riven in two ; 
or rather, above its surface there seemed to rise two monster 
shapes, each confronting each, as Demons contending for a 
World. These were of one deep blood-red hue of fire, which 
lighted up the whole atmosphere far and wide; but below, the 
nether part of the mountain was still dark and shrouded, save 
in three places, adown which flowed, serpentine and irregular, 
rivers of the moiten lava. Darkly red through the profound 
gloom of their banks, they flowed slowly on as toward the 
devoted city. Over the broadest there seemed to spring a 
cragged and stupendous arch, from which, as from the jaws of 
hell, gushed the sources of the sudden Phlegethon. And 
through the stilled air was heard the rattling of the fragments 
of rock, hurling one upon another as they were borne down the 
fiery cataracts-——darkening, for one instant, the spot where 
they fell, and suffused the next, in the burnished hues of the 
flood along which they floated ! 

The slaves shrieked aloud, and, cowering, hid their faces. 
The Egyptian himself stood transfixed to the spot, the glow 
lighting up his commanding features and jeweled robes. High 
behind him rose a tall column that supported the bronze statue 
of Augustus; and the imperial image seemed changed to a 
shape of fire ! 

With his left hand circled round the form of Ione—with 
his right arm raised in menace, and grasping the stilus which 
was to have been his weapon in the arena, and which he still 
fortunately bore about him, with his brow knit, his lips apart, 
the wrath and menace of human passions arrested, as by a 
charm, upon his features, Glaucus fronted the Egyptian ! 

Arbaces turned his eyes from the mountain— they rested 
on the form of Glaucus! He paused a moment: “ Why,” he 
muttered, “should I hesitate? Did not the stars foretell the 
only crisis of imminent peril to which I was subjected ?— Is not 
that peril past ?” 

“The soul,” eried he aloud, “can brave the wreck of worlds 
and the wrath of imaginary gods! By that soul will T conquer 
to the last! Advance, slaves !— Athenian, resist me, and thy 
blood be on thine own head! Thus, then, I regain Ione!” 

He advanced one step—it was his last on earth! The 
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ground shook beneath him with a convulsion that cast all 
around upon its surface. A simultaneous crash resounded 
through the city, as down toppled many a roof and pillar ! — 
the li. htning, as if caught by the metal, lingered an instant on 
the Imperial Statue, then shivered bronze and column! Down 
fell the ruin, echoing along the street, and riving the solid pave- 
ment where it crashed !—The prophecy of the stars was fulfilled ! 

The sound, the shock, stunned the Athenian for several 
moments. When he recovered, the light stili illumined the 
scene —the earth still slid and trembled beneath !— Tone lay 
senseless on the ground; but he saw her not yet—his eyes 
were fixed upon a ghastly face that seemed to emerge, without 
limbs or trunk, from the huge fragments of the shattered 
column—a face of unutterable pain, agony, and despair! 
The eyes shut and opened rapidly, as if sense were not yet 
fled ; the lips quivered and grinned, — then sudden stillness and 
darkness fell over the features, yet retaining that aspect of 
horror never to be forgotten ! 

So perished the wise Magician—the great Arbaces— the 
Hermes of the Burning Belt — the last of the royalty of Egypt! 


THr DESPAIR OF THE LOVERS.— THE CONDITION OF THE 
MULTITUDE. 


Glaucus turned in gratitude but in awe, caught Ione once 
more in his arms, and fled along the street, that was yet 
intensely luminous. But suddenly a duller shade fell over the 
air. Instinctively he turned to the mountain, and behold! 
one of the two gigantic crests, into which the summit had been 
divided, rocked and wavered to and fro; and then, with a 
sound the mightiness of which no language can describe, it fell 
from its burning base, and rushed, an avalanche of fire, down 
the sides of the mountain! At the same instant gushed forth 
a volume of blackest smoke — rolling on, over air, sea, and earth. 

Another — and another — and another shower of ashes, far 
more profuse than before, scattered fresh desolation along the 
streets. Darkness once more wrapped them as a veil; and 
Glaucus, his bold heart at last quelled and despairing, sank 
beneath the cover of an arch, and, clasping Ione to his heart — 
a bride on that couch of ruin — resigned himself to die. 

Meanwhile, Nydia, when separated by the throng from 
Glaucus and Ione, had in vain endeavored to regain them. In 
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vain she raised that plaintive ery so peculiar to the blind; it 
was lost amid a thousand shrieks of more selfish terror. Again 
and again she returned to the spot where they had been divided 
—to find her companions gone, to seize every fugitive —to 
inquire of Glaucus—to be dashed aside in the impatience of 
distraction. Who in that hour spared one thought to his 
neighbor? Perhaps in scenes of universal horror, nothing is 
more horrid than the unnatural selfishness they engender. At 
length it occurred to Nydia that as it had been resolved to 
seek the seashore for escape, her most probable chance of 
rejoining her companions would be to persevere in that direc- 
tion. Guiding her steps, then, by the staff which she always. 
carried, she continued, with incredible dexterity, to avoid the 
masses of ruin that encumbered the path — to thread the streets 
and unerringly (so blessed now was that accustomed darkness, 
so afflicting in ordinary life!) to take the nearest direction to 
the seaside. 

Poor girl! her courage was beautiful to behold !—and 
Fate seemed to favor one so helpless! The boiling torrents 
touched her not, save by the general rain which accompanied 
them; the huge fragments of scoria shivered the pavement 
before and beside her, but spared that frail form: and when 
the lesser ashes fell over her, she shook them away with a 
slight tremor, and dauntlessly resumed her course. 

Weak, exposed, yet fearless, supported but by one wish, she 
was a very emblem of Psyche in her wanderings; of Hope 
walking through the Valley of the Shadow; of the Soul itself — 
lone but undaunted, amid the dangers and the snares of life ! 

Her path was, however, constantly impeded by the crowds 
that now groped amid the gloom, now fled in the temporary 
glare of the lightnings across the scene; and, at length, a 
group of torchbearers rushing full against her, she was thrown 
down with some violence. 

“What?” said the voice of one of the party, “is this the 
brave blind girl! By Bacchus, she must not be left here to 
die! Up! my Thessalian! So—so. Are youhurt? That’s 
well! Come along with us! we are for the shore !” 

“O Sallust ! it is thy voice! The gods be thanked! Glau- 
cus! Glaucus! have ye seen him?” 

“Not I. He is doubtless out of the city by this time. The 
gods who saved him from the lion will save him from the 
burning mountain.” 
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As the kindly epicure thus encouraged Nydia, he drew her 
along with him toward the sea, heeding not her passionate 
entreaties that he would linger yet awhile to search for Glaucus, 
and still, in the accent of despair, she continued to shriek out 
that beloved name, which, amid all the roar of the convulsed 
elements, kept alive a music at her heart. 

The sudden illumination, the bursts of the floods of lava, 
and the earthquake, which we have already described, chanced 
when Sallust and his party had just gained the direct path 
leading from the city to the port ; and here they were arrested 
by an immense crowd, more than half the population of the 
city. They spread along the field without the walls, thousands 
upon thousands, uncertain whither to fly. The sea had retired 
far from the shore; and they who had fled to it had been so 
terrified by the agitation and preternatural shrinking of the 
element, the gasping forms of the uncouth sea things which the 
waves had left upon the sand, and by the sound of the huge 
stones cast from the mountain into the deep, that they had 
returned again to the land, as presenting the less frightful 
aspect of the two. ‘Thus the two streams of human beings, the 
one seaward, the other from the sea, had met together, feeling 
a sad comfort in numbers; arrested in despair and doubt. 

“The world is to be destroyed by fire,” said an old man in 
long loose robes, a philosopher of the Stoic school: “Stoic and 
Epicurean wisdom have alike agreed in this prediction; and 
the hour is come !” 

‘Yea; the hour is come!” cried a loud voice, solemn but 
not fearful. 

Those around turned in dismay. The voice came from 
above them. It was the voice of Olinthus, who, surrounded by 
his Christian friends, stood upon an abrupt eminence on which 
the old Greek colonists had raised a temple to Apollo, now 
time-worn and half in ruin. 

As he spoke, there came that sudden illumination which had 
heralded the death of Arbaces, and glowing over the mighty 
multitude, awed, crouching, breathless —never on earth had 
the faces of men seemed so haggard !—never had meeting of 
morial beings been so stamped with the horror and sublimity 
of dread ! —never till the last trumpet sounds, shall such meet- 
ing be seen again! And above those the form of Olinthus, 
with outstretched arm and prophet brow, girt with the living 
fires. And the crowd knew the face of him they had doomed 
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to the fangs of the beast — then their victim — now their warner ; 
and through the stillness again came his ominous voice — 

“The hour is come!” 

The Christians repeated the cry. It was caught up— it 
was echoed from side to side — woman and man, childhood and 
old age repeated, not aloud, but in a smothered and dreary 
murmur — 

“’THE HOUR IS COME!” 

At that moment, a wild yell burst through the air ; 
thinking only of escape, whither it knew not, the terrible tiger 
of the desert leaped among the throng, and hurried through its 
parted streams. And so came the earthquake, —and so dark- 
ness once more fell over the earth ! 

And now new fugitives arrived. Grasping the treasures no 
longer destined for their lord, the slaves of Arbaces joined the 
throng. One only of their torches yet flickered on. It was 
borne by Sosia; and its light falling on the face of Nydia, he 
recognized the Thessalian. 

“ What avails thy liberty now, blind girl?” said the slave. 

“Who art thou? canst thou tell me of Glaucus? ” 

“Ay; I saw him but a few minutes since.” 

“‘ Blessed be thy head! where?” 

“Couched beneath the arch of the forum — dead or dying! 
— gone to rejoin Arbaces, who is no more!” 

Nydia uttered not a word, she slid from the side of Sallust; 
silently she glided through those behind her, and retraced her 
steps to the city. She gained the forum—the arch; she 
stooped down —she felt around —she called on the name of 
Glaucus. 

A weak voice answered —*“ Who calls on me? Is it the 
voice of the Shades? Lo! I am prepared!” 

“ Arise! follow me! Take my hand! Glaucus, thou shalt 
be saved !” 

In wonder and sudden hope, Glaucus arose — “ Nydia still? 
Ah! thou, then, art safe!” 

The tender joy of his voice pierced the heart of the poor 

Thessalian, and she blessed him for his thought of her. 

Half leading, half carrying Tone, Glaucus followed his euide. 
With admirable discretion, she avoided the path which led to 
oe aa she had just quitted, and, by another route, sought 
the shore 


After many pauses and incredible perseverance, they gained 
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the sea, and joined a group, who, bolder than the rest, resolved 
to hazard any peril rather than continue in such a scene. In 
darkness they put forth to sea; but, as they cleared the land 
and caught new aspects of the mountain, its channels of molten 
fire threw a partial redness over the waves. 

Utterly exhausted and worn out, Ione slept on the breast 
of Glaucus, and Nydia lay at his feet. Meanwhile the showers 
of dust and ashes, still borne aloft, fell into the wave, and 
scattered their snows over the deck. Far and wide, borne by 
the winds, those showers descended upon the remotest climes, 
startling even the swarthy African, and whirled along the 
antique soil of Syria and of Egypt. 


THe Next Mornine. — THe FATE or NypIA. 


And meekly, softly, beautifully, dawned at last the light 
over the trembling deep !—the winds were sinking into rest — 
the foam died from the glowing azure of that delicious sea. 
Around the east, thin mists caught gradually the rosy hues 
that heralded the morning; Light was about to resume her 
reign. Yet, still, dark and massive in the distance, lay the 
broken fragments of the destroying cloud, from which red 
streaks, burning dimlier and move dim, betrayed the yet rolling 
fires of the mountain of the “Scorched Fields.” The white 
walls and gleaming columns that had adorned the lovely coasts 
were no more. Sullen and dull were the shores so lately 
crested by the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeu. The dar- 
lings of the Deep were snatched from her embrace! Century 
after century shall the mighty Mother stretch forth her azure 
arms, and know them not —moaning round the sepulchers of 
the Lost ! 

There was no shout from the marines at the dawning light 
—it had come too gradually, and they were too wearied for 
such sudden bursts of joy —but there was a low deep murmur 
of thankfulness amid those watchers of the long night. They 
looked at each other and smiled —they took heart —they felt 
once more that there was a world around, and a God above 
them! And in the feeling that the worst was passed, the over- 
wearied ones turned round, and fell placidly to sleep. In the 
growing light of the skies there came the silence which night 
had wanted: and the bark drifted calmly onward to its port. 
A few other vessels, bearing similar fugitives, might be seen 
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in the expanse, apparently motionless, yet gliding also on 
There was a sense of security, or companionship, and of hope, 
in the sight of their slender masts and white sails. What 
beloved friends, lost and missed in the gloom, might they not 
bear to safety and to shelter ! 

In the silence of the general sleep, Nydia rose gently. She 
bent over the face of Glaucus——she inhaled the deep breath of 
his heavy slumber,— timidly and sadly she kissed his brow — 
his lips; she felt for his hand —it was locked in that of Ione ; 
she sighed deeply, and her face darkened. Again she kissed 
his brow, and with her hair wiped from it the damps of night. 
“May the gods bless you, Athenian!” she murmured: ‘ may 
you be happy with your beloved one!—may you sometimes 
remember Nydia! Alas! she is of no further use on earth!” 

With these words, she turned away. Slowly she crept along 
by the fort, or platforms, to the further side of the vessel, and, 
pausing, bent low over the deep; the cool spray dashed up- 
ward on her feverish brow. ‘It is the kiss of death,” she said 
— “itis welcome.” The balmy air played through her waving 
tresses — she put them from her face, and raised those eyes — 
so tender, though so lightless — to the sky, whose soft face she 
had never seen ! 

“No, no!” she said, half aloud, and in a musing and 
thoughtful tone, “I cannot endure it; this jealous, exacting 
love —it shatters my whole soul in madness! I might harm 
him again—wretch that I was! I have saved him — twice 
saved him — happy, happy thought: —why not die happy ? — 
it is the last glad thought I can ever know. Oh! sacred Sea! 
I hear thy voice invitingly —it hath a freshening and joyous 
call. They say that in thy embrace is dishonor—that thy 
victims cross not the fatal Styx — be it so! — I would not meet 
him in the Shades, for I should meet him still with her/ Rest 
—rest —rest !—there is no other Elysium for a heart like 
mine !” 

A sailor, half dozing on the deck, heard a slight splash on 
the waters. Drowsily he looked up, and behind, as the vessel 
merrily bounded on, he fancied he saw something white above 
the waves; but it vanished in an instant. He turned round 
again, and dreamed of his home and children. 

When the lovers awoke their first thought was of each 
other —their next of Nydia! She was not to- be found — none 
had seen her since the night. Every crevice of ‘the vessel was 
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searched -—. there was no trace of her. Mysterious from first to 
last, the blind Thessalian had vanished forever from the living 
world! They guessed her fate in silence: and Glaucus and 
Tone, while they drew nearer to each other (feeling each other 
the world itself) forgot their deliverance, and wept as for a 
departed sister. 
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THE EMPEROR AND THE POPE, 


By E. H. PLUMPTRE. 
J. TRAJAN. 


Turovuen haughty Rome’s imperial street 
The mighty Trajan rode, 

And myrrh, and balm, and spices swect 
In silver censers glowed; 

In car of state erect he stood; 

And round him, rushing like a flood, 

The people poured with shout and song; 

And every eye through all that throng 
Turned to him with delight; 

For he had triumphed far and wide, 

Had sated Rome’s high-soaring pride, 

And, laying captive nations low, 

Now dragged the pale and trembling foe 
Bent down in sore affright : 

And still before him spread afar 

New pathways for his conquering star, 

More crowns of world-wide fame to win, 

’Mid shouts of warriors, battle din: 

One triumph barely o’er, he spurned 

The laurel wreaths so hardly earned, 

And still his fevered spirit burned 
New realms, new worlds to gain. 

And now his legions on he led, 

Legions that ne’er from foe had fled, 
The glory of his reign, 

To reap new harvests in the field 

Where all would die, but none would yield. 

When lo! from out the exulting crowd, 

Her voice half-drowned by plaudits loud, 

A woman rushed, bent low with years, 
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Gray-haired, and weeping blinding tears. 
With eager eye and outstretched hand, 
As one who might a king command, 
She caught the Emperor’s eye, and stayed 
The progress of that proud parade. 
“ Ah, Lord!” she cried, “on thee I call, 
With bended knees before thee fall, 
Implore, beseech thee, let not might, 
All seatheless, triumph over right. 
I had a son, mine only boy, 
My heart’s delight, my pride, my joy, 
Fair-haired, bright-eyed, a sunbeam clear 
That made it summer all the year; 
In that pure boyhood, free from stain, 
His father grew to life again; 
And he, O king, in bloom of youth, 
Flushed with high courage, strong in truth, 
Now lies all stiff and cold in death, 
And never more shall living breath 
Warm limbs and heart again: 
And lo! the murderer standeth ther 
His proud lip curling in the air, 
As if he scorned the wild despair 
Of him his hand has slain. 
See, still he smiles that evil smile, 
Half lust, half hate, thrice vilely vile, 
As knowing well the dark disgrace 
That hangs o’er all of Abrahain’s race, 
As knowing well the Christian’s name 
Makes him who bears it marked for shame, 
And counting still a Christian’s prayer 
An idle rending of the air. 
But thou, O prince, the true, the just, 
To whom the blood from out the dust 
For vengeauce cries in murmurs loud 
As mutterings from the thundercloud — 
Thou wilt not scorn the widow’s ery, 
Nor let her voice mount up on high 
Accusing thee of wrong; 
Not yet her plaint ascends with theirs 
Who ery beneath God’s altar stairs 
‘How long, O Lord, how long ?? 
There still is time to do the right, 
Time to put forth thy kingly might, 
That man of pride and blood to smite.” 
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Then turned his head the Emperor just, 
Found faithful to his kingly trust, 
As one sore grieved, yet strong of will 
Each task of duty to fulfill: 
And to that widow sad and lorn, 
By care and grief and anguish worn, 
With knitted brow and steadfast face, 
Thus spake the words of princely grace: 
“Know, weeping mother, know, thy prayer 
By day and night my thoughts shall share; 
Mine eye shall search the secret guilt, 
And track the blood thy foe hath spilt: 
No depth of shade, no length of time 
Shall hide the felon stained with crime. 
Long since, men know, I spake full clear, 
And stayed the blast which many a year 
Had filled the Christians’ souls with fear; 
I would not welcome vain report; 
In open day, in open court, 
Let those who will, their charges prove 
And so let justice onward move ; 
And shame it were that I should shrink, 


Through fear what rich or proud may think, 


From words of truth and deeds of power: 
The sentence of the judgment hour. 

All this shall be; but now the day 

Leads on to battle far away: 

The foes are fierce; on Ister’s stream 
The helms of thousand warriors gleam; 
And we must war with spear and shield, 
By leaguered fort, on tented field ; 

Must bear the scorching heat and frost, 
In desert wild, or rock-bound coast, 
Until at length, the battle won, 

Each task fulfilled, each duty done, 

We bend our steps once more for home 
And dwell in peace in lordly Rome; 

Yes, then shall every deed of shame 

In Heaven’s own time bear fullest blame, 
No wrong escape the sentence true, 

All evil pay the forfeit due: 

Till then be patient; every hour 

Will dull the edge of suffering’s power: 
The months pass onward; quick they fiee; 
Then bring thy prayer once more to me.” 
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“ Ah prince,” the widow made her moan, 
“Too true, the hours are fled and gone ; 
To-day flits by while yet we speak ; 
To-morrow’s dawn in vain we seek. 

Do right at once; who dare foretell 

The issue of thy warfare fell ? 

Who knows but I may still abide 

While thou on Thracia’s coasts hast died ; 
Or thou returning, conqueror proud, 
Mayst find me moldering in my shroud ? 
Delay not, shrink not, do the right; 

Or else e’en thou in Death’s dark night 
Mayst stand, all shivering with affright, 
Before the throne of shadeless light.” 

She spake, and then great Trajan’s heart 
Was moved to choose the better part: 

He stayed his march; a night and day 
Halted that army’s proud array. 

He tracked the secret deed of blood, 
Though high in state the murderer stood, 
And rested not till right was done, 

As rose the morrow’s glowing sun. 
And thus in face of earth and heaven 
His pledge in act and word was given, 
That great or small, or bond or free, 
Before his throne should equals be: 
Heathen and Christians all confess, 
His power to punish, or to bless, 

The might of truth and righteousness. 


II. GREGORY. 


The days were evil, skies were dim, 
When slowly walked, with prayer and hymn, 
Through stately street and market wide, 
Where emperors once had ridden in pride, 
Far other troops than legions strong, 
Raising far other battle song; 

In sackcloth clad, with dust besprent, 
Men, women, children, onward went; 
Their bands, by one chief father led, 
March on with rev’rent, measured tread, 
And still at every sacred shrine, 

In presence of the might divine, 

With head uncovered, downeast eye, 
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They sang their sevenfold litany: 
“Hear us, O God of Heaven and Earth, 
Thou Lord of sorrow and of mirth, 
Thou Worker of the secortd birth, 
Hear us, O Lord, and save! 
From plague and famine, fire and sword, 
From Pagans fierce and foes abhorred, 
From death and Hell, O gracious Tend, 
From darkness and the grave. 
Have mercy, Lord, on man and beast, 
Mercy, from greatest to the least ; 
Be all from bonds of sin released ; 
Set free the captive slave ! ” 
“O Lord, have mercy,” so they sang, 
And thr ough the air their accents rang, 
Like sad sweet sound of midnight breeze, 
Whispering soft music to the trees, — 
“O Miserere, Domine!” 
Fathers and children, youth and maid, 
Their eager supplication made, 
And e’en from bridegroom and from bride 
The same sad music rose and died, 
“ O Miserere, Domine!” 
And, last of all, no emperor now, 
With eastern diadem on his brow, 
No triumph ear bedecked with gold, 
No purple chlamys’ drooping fold; 
But pale and worn, his hair all white, 
His face with gleam unearthly bright, 
As one to whom the heavens all night 
Their glory had revealed ; 
A smile through all his sorrow shone, 
That told of peace and victory won, 
A fight well fought, a race well run, 
And God his strength and shield: 
So marched Gregorios, ruler sage, 
Great glory of Rome’s later age; _ 
And next him came with golden hair, 
That floated wildly to the air, 
With clear blue eyes, and cheeks that showec. 
How fresh and full the young life glowed, 
A troop of boys, whose unshod feet 
Kept measured time to voices sweet ; 
Angles were they, from far-off shore, 
Where loud the northern surges roar, 
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Rescued from wrath, and sin and shame, 
Worthy to bear an angel’s name; 
These, couching in their brute despair, 
Like wolf’s young whelps in mountain lair, 
Fettered and bound, and set for sale, 
Fach with his own sad, untold tale, 
The good Gregorios saw ; 
Some thought of homes in distant isles, 
A father’s love, a mother’s smiles, 
Some feared the scourge, the bondslave’s name, 
And some their doom of foulest shame ; 
And throbs of anguish thrilled their frame 
With power to touch and awe. 
He looked and pitied, gems and gold, 
From out the church’s treasures old, 
In fullest tale of weight he told, 
And gave their price and set them free, 
Heirs of Christ’s blessed liberty. 
And now they followed slow and ealm, 
Hach chanting penitential psalm, 
Each bearing branch of drooping palm, 
Each lifting high a taper’s light, 
And clad in garments pure and white ; 
And these with voices soft and slow, 
As streams ’mid whispering reeds that flow, 
Still sang, all pitiful to see, 
“OQ Miserere, Domine!” 


So onward still they marched; at last 
By Trajan’s forum on they passed, 
And there the memories of the place, 
The tale of that imperial grace, 
Flashed on Gregorios’ soul, and led, 
Ere yet the sunset’s glow had fled, 
To strange new thoughts about the deed. 


“Ah me!” he sighed in grief and fears, 
“Ts he whose name all Rome reveres, 
The just, the true, the warrior brave, 
Firm to his trust, and strong to save, — 
Is he where souls to darkness flit, 
Gehenna’s flames, the unfathomed pit ? 
He knew not thee, O Lord, I own; 
His knee ne’er bent before thy throne ; 
He lived his life, by evil chance, 
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In darkness and in ignorance; 
And ne’er, O Lord, thy dread decree 
His wandering steps led on to Thee. 
And so he dwells throughout the years, 
Where neither sun nor star appears, 
And all around is still the same, 
One dreary night, one dusky flame: 
And must his dcom, O Lord, be this, 
That changeless future in the abyss ? 
Is there no hope for him whose will 
Was bent all duty to fulfill, 
Whose eye discerning saw aright, 
The false how foul, the true how bright ? 
He, Lord, had pity, so they tell, 
On that poor child of Israel; 
He heard the widow’s anguished prayer, 
He left her not to her despair: 
And wilt thou leave him, Lord, to bear 
That doom eternal, full of fear ? 
Can prayers avail not to atone 
And bring the wand’rer to the Throne ? 
Ah Lord, whose pitying love ne’er spurned 
The vilest, when to Thee they turned, 
Whose glance, with gentle pardoning eyes, 
Where love was blended with surprise, 
Looked on Rome’s captain, Zidon’s child, 
And there, in accents soft and mild, 
Owned that their faith was nobler found 
Than aught that sprang on Israel’s ground, 
And said’st that from the East and West, 
A countless host should share Thy rest ;— 
Wilt thou not write that just one’s name 
Within Thy book of deathless fame ? 
My prayer at least shall rise for him 
By night and day, in chant and hymn; 
For him I ask on bended knee, 

“OQ Miserere, Domine!” 


So spake the gray-haired saint, and lo! 
As died the flush of sunset’s glow, 
There came, in visions of the night 
The form of One divinely bright, 
(The nail prints still in hands and feet) 
And spake in music low and sweet: 

“Fear not, thou wise and true of heart, 
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Fear not from narrowing thoughts to part; 
And didst thou feel the pain of love ? 
Could one soul’s doom thy pity move ? 
And shall not mine flow far and wide 

As ocean spreads his boundless tide ? 

Is my heart cold while thine is warm ? 
Not so: cast off the false alarm ; 

The man thou pray’st for dwells with me, 
Where true light shines and shadows flee. 
The sins that sprang from life’s ill chance, 
Deeds of those times of ignorance — 
These God has pardoned. Just and right, 
He owns all souls that loved the light, 
And leads them step by step to know 

The source from whence all good things flow. 
Though yet awhile in twilight rest 

They wait, as those but partly blest, — 
Though grief for all the evil past 

The opening joy of heaven o’ercast, 

Yet doubt not; trust my Father’s will, 

As just and good and loving still: 

For those who, filled with holiest awe, 
Still strove to keep the Eternal Law, — 
For those who knew me not, yet tried 

To live for those for whom I died, — 

For them who give to child or saint 

One cup of water as they faint, — 

For these, be sure that all is well; 

I hold the keys of Death and Hell.” 
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THE EMPEROR HADRIAN TO HIS SOUL. 


[Haprian, Emperor of Rome a.p. 117-188, born a.p. 76, was nephew of his 
predecessor Trajan, and like him a Spaniard by birth ; of equal energy and ambi- 
tion, it did not as with him take a military form, but that of restless intellectual! 
He traveled all over the Empire, examining its condition and needs: 
in person ; and was equally interested in literature, art, and architecture. — This: 
poetic skit, from its grace and conciseness, has stimulated various scholars and 
poets to attempt its translation: we give the original and some of the versions, 


collected by the Earl of Carnarvon. ] 


ANIMULA, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes, comesque corporis, 
Que nunc abibis. in loco ? 
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Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos. 


(Translation of Prior.) 


Poor little pretty, fluttering thing, 
Must we no longer live together ? 
And dost thou preen thy trembling wing, 
To take thy flight thou know’st not whither ? 
Thy humorous vein, thy pleasing folly, 
Lies all neglected, all forgot; 
And pensive, wavering, melancholy, 
Thou dread’st and hop’st thou know’st not what. 


(Translation of Pope.) 


Ah, fleeting spirit! wandering fire! 
That long hast warmed my tender breast. 
Must thou no more this frame inspire, 
No more a pleasing cheerful guest ? 
Whither, ah whither art thou flying, 
To what dark undiscovered shore ? 
Thou seem’st all trembling, shivering, dying, 
And wit and humor are no more. 


(Translation of Lord Byron.) 


Ah, gentle, fleeting, wavering sprite, 
Friend and associate of this clay! 
To what unknown region borne, 
Wilt thou now wing thy distant flight ? 
No more with wonted humor gay, 
But pallid, cheerless, and forlorn. 


(Translation of Charles Merivale.) 


Soul of mine, pretty one, flitting one, 
Guest and partner of my clay, 
Whether wilt thou hie away, — 

Pallid one, rigid one, naked one, 
Never to play again, never to play ? 
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JOCULAR ORATORY. 
By QUINTILIAN. 


(M. Fasrus QuintiniAnus, teacher of oratory, was born in the town now 
named Calahorra, in Spain, a.p. 40, Coming to Rome a.p. 68, he attained dis- 
tinction as an orator. He also received pupils in oratory, the two grandnephews 
of the Emperor Domitian and Pliny the Younger being amongst the number. 
For nearly twenty years Quintilian devoted himself to this profession, and he is 
noted as being the first teacher who received remuneration from the imperial 
exchequer for his services. He died about 118. He composed the system of 
rhetoric called ‘‘ De Institutione Oratoria,’’ in twelve books, after his retirement 
trom public duties. ] 


I Am now to treat of a matter quite the reverse of that I dis- 
cussed in the last chapter, —I mean, the manner of dissipating 
melancholy impressions, of unbending the mind from too in- 
tense application, of renewing its powers and recruiting its 
strength, after being surfeited and fatigued. 

Now, we may be sensible, from the examples of the two 
sreat fathers of Greek and Roman eloquence, how difficult a 
matter this is, for it is generally thought that Demosthenes 
had no talents, and Cicero no bounds, in raising laughter. The 
truth is Demosthenes was not at all averse from attempting it, 
as appears by the instances of that kind which he left behind 
him; which, though very few, are far from being answerable 
to his other excellences. Few, however, as they are, they show 
that he liked jocularity, but that he had not the art of hitting 
it off. But as to our countryman Cicero, he was thought to 
affect it too much, for it not only entered into his common dis- 
course, but into his most solemn pleadings. For my part, call 
it want of judgment or prepossession in favor of the most elo- 
quent of mankind, I think Cicero had a wonderful share of 
delicate wit. No man ever said so many good things as he did 
in ordinary conversation, in debating, and in examining of wit- 
nesses; and he artfully throws into the mouths of others all 
his insipid jokes concerning Verres, and brings them as so 
many evidences of the notoriety of the charges against him ; 
thereby intimating that the more vulgar they were, it was the 
more probable they were the language of the public, and not 
invented to serve the purposes of the orator. I wish, however, 
that his freedman Tyro, or whoever he was who collected the 
three books of his jokes, had been a little more sparing in pub- 
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lishing the good things he said; and that in choosing them ha 
had been as judicious as in compiling them he was industrious. 
The compiler then had been less liable to criticism; and yet 
the book, even as it has come to our hands, discovers the char- 
acteristics of Cicero’s genius; for, however you may retrench 
from it, you can add nothing to it. 

Several things concur to render this manner extremely diffi- 
cult. In the first place, all ridicule has something in it that is 
buffoonish ; that is, somewhat that is low, and oftentimes pur- 
posely rendered mean. In the next place, it is never attended 
with dignity, and people are apt to construe it in different 
senses ; because it is not judged by any criterion of reason, kat 
by a certain unaccountable impression which it makes upon the 
hearer. I call it unaccountable, because many have endeavored 
to account for it, but, I think, without success. Here it is that 
a laugh may arise, not only from an action or a saying, but even 
the very motion of the body may raise it; add to this, that 
there are many different motives for laughter. For we laugh 
not only at actions and sayings that are witty and pleasant, but 
such as are stupid, passionate, and cowardly. It is, therefore, 
of a motley composition; for very often we laugh with a man 
as well as laugh at him. For, as Cicero observes, “the province 
of ridiculousness consists in a certain meanness and deformity.” 
The manner that points them out is termed wit or urbanity. 
If while we are pointing them out we make ourselves ridiculous, 
it is termed folly. Even the slightest matter, when it comes 
from a buffoon, an actor — nay, a dunce, may, notwithstanding, 
carry with it an effect that I may call irresistible, and such as 
it is impossible for us to guard against. The pleasure it gives 
us bursts from us even against our will, and appears not only 
in the expression of our looks and our voices, but is powerful 
enough even to shake the whole frame of our body. Very 
often, as I have already observed, one touch of the ridiculous 
may give a turn to the most serious affairs. We have an 
instance of this in some young Tarentines, who, having at 
an entertainment made very free with the character of King 
Pyrrhus, were next morning examined before him upon what 
they had said, which, though they durst not defend and could 
not deny, yet they escaped by a well-turned joke: “Sir,” says 
one of them, “if our liquor had not failed us we would have 
murdered you.” This turn of wit at once canceled all the 
guilt they were charged with. 
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Yet this knack, or whatever the reader pleases to call it, of 
joking, I will not venture to pronounce to be void of all art, 
for it admits of certain rules, which Greek and Roman writers 
have reduced into a system; I, however, affirm that its success 
is chiefly owing to nature and the occasion. Now, nature does 
not consist in the acuteness and skill which some possess above 
others in the inventive part (for that may be improved by art); 
but some people’s manner and face are so well fitted for this 
purpose, that, were others to say the same thing, it would lose 
a great part of its gracefulness. With regard to the occasion 
and the subject, they are so very serviceable in matters of wit, 
that dunces and clowns have been known to make excellent 
repartees; and, indeed, everything has a better grace that 
comes by way of reply, than what is offered by way of attack. 
What adds to the difficulty is, that no rules can be laid down 
for the practice of this thing, and no masters can teach it. We 
know a great many who say smart things at entertainments, or 
in common conversation; and, indeed, they cannot avoid it, 
for they are hourly attempting it. But the wit that is re- 
quired in an orator is seldom to be met with; it forms no part 
of his art, but arises from the habits of life. I know no objec- 
tion, however, against prescribing exercises of this kind, to 
accustom young men to compositions of a brisk lively turn of 
wit: nay, the sayings which we call * good things,” and which 
are so common on merrymaking and festival days, may be of 
very great service to the practice at the bar, could they be 
brought to answer any purpose of utility, or could they be 
brought in aid of any serious subject. At present, however, 
they serve no purpose but that of useless diversion to younger 
persons. ... 

We may either act or speak ridicule. Sometimes a grave 
way of doing an arch thing occasions great ridicule. Thus, 
when the consul Isauricus had broken the curule chair belong- 
ing to the pretor Mareus Ccelius, the latter erected another 
chair, slung upon leathern straps, because it was notorious that 
the consul, on a time, had been strapped by his father. Some- 
times ridicule attacks objects that are past all sense of shame; 
for instance, the adventure of the casket, mentioned by Cicero 
in his pleading for Ceelius. But that was so scandalous a thing 
that no one in his senses could enlarge upon it. We may make 
the same observation when there is ‘anything droll in the look 
or the manuer; for they may be rendered extremely diverting, 
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but never so much as when they appear to be very serious. 
“or nothing is more stupid than to see a man always upon the 
titter, and, as it were, beating up for a laugh. But, though a 
grave serious look and manner add greatly to ridicule, and 
indeed are sometimes ridicule itself, by the person remaining 
quite serious, yet still it may be assisted by the looks and the 
powers of the face, and a certain pleasing adjustment of one’s 
whole gesture: but always remember never to overdo. 

As to the ridicule that consists in words, its character is 
either that of wantonness and jollity, as we generally saw in 
Galba; or cutting, such as the late Junius Bassus possessed ; 
or blunt and rough, like the manner of Cassius Severus; or 
winning and delicate, like that of Domitius Afer. The place 
where we employ those different manners is of great impor- 
tance, for at entertainments and in common discourse the vul- 
gar are wanton, but all mankind may be cheerful. Meanwhile, 
let all malice be removed, and let us never adopt that maxim, 
‘Rather to lose our friend than our jest.” With regard to our 
practice at the bar, if I were to employ any of the manners I 
have mentioned, it should be that of the gentle, delicate kind. 
Though at the same time we are allowed to employ the most 
reproachful and cutting expressions against our adversaries ; 
but that is in the case of capital impeachments, when justice is 
demanded upon an offender. But even in that case, we think 
it inhuman to insult the misery or the fallen state of another, 
for such are generally less to blame than they are represented, 
and insults may recoil upon the head of the person who employs 
them. 

We are in the first place, therefore, to consider who the 
person is that speaks, what is the cause, who is the judge, who 
is the party, and what are the expressions. An orator ought 
by all means to avoid every distortion of look and gesture 
employed by comedians to raise a laugh. All farcical theatri- 
cal pertness is likewise utterly inconsistent with the character 
of an orator; and he ought to be so far from expressing, that 
he ought not to imitate anything that is offensive to modesty. 
Nay, though he should have an opportunity to expose it, it 
may be sometimes more proper to pass it over. 

Further, though I think the manner of an orator ought at 
all times to be elegant and genteel, yet he should by no means 
affect being thought a wit. He should not, therefore, be always 
witty when he can; and he ought sometimes to sacrifice his jest 
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to his character. What indignation does it give usin a _ 
uvon atrocious crimes, to hear a pleader breaking his jokes, ox 
an advocate merry, while he is speaking in defense of 1ié 
miserable ! 

Besides, we are to reflect that some judges are of so serious 
a cast as not to endure anything that may raise a laugh. 
Sometimes it happens that the reproach we aim at our opponent 
hits the judge himself, or suits our own client. And some are 
so foolish that they cannot refrain from expressions that recoil 
upon themselves. This was the case with Longus Sulpicius, 
who, being himself a very ugly fellow, and pleading a cause 
that affected the liberty of another person, said, “ Nature had 
not given that man the face of a free man.” ‘ Then,” replies 
Domitius Afer to him, “ you are in your soul and conscience of 
opinion that every man who has an ugly face ought to be a 
slave.” 

An orator likewise is to avoid everything that is ill- 
mannered, or haughty, offensive in the place, or unseasonable 
upon the oceasion. He is likewise to say nothing that seems 
premeditated and studied before he came into court. Now, as 
T have already said, it is barbarous to joke upon the miseries of 
another; while some are so venerable, so amiable in their uni- 
versal character, that a pleader only hurts himself by attacking 
THe. ee 

One maxim is of use, not only to the purposes of an orator, 
but to the purposes of life; which is, never to attack a man 
whom it is dangerous to provoke, lest you be brought to main- 
tain some disagreeable enmities, or to make some scandalous 
submissions. It is likewise highly improper to throw out any 
invectives that numbers of people may take to themselves; or 
to arraign, by the lump, nations, degrees, and ranks of man- 
kind, or those pursuits which are common to many. A man of 
sense and good breeding will say nothing that can hurt his‘own 
character or probity. A laugh is too dearly bought when pur- 
chased at the expense of virtue. 

It is, however, extremely difficult to point out all the differ- 
ent manners of raising a laugh, and the occasions that furnish 
it. Nay, it is next to impossible to trace all the different 
sources of ridicule. In general, however, a laugh may be 
raised either from the personal appearance of an opponent, or 
from his understanding, as it appears by his words or actions, 
or from exterior circumstances. These, I say, are the three 
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sources of all vilifying, which, if urged with acrimony, become 
serious ; if with pleasantry, ridiculous. 

sometimes, but seldom, it happens that an object of ridicule 
actually presents itself upon the spot. This happened to Caius 
Julius, who told Helmius Mancia, who was deafening the whole 
court with his bawling, that he would show him what he 
resembled. The other challenging him to make good his 
promise, Julius pointed with his finger to the distorted figure 
of a Gaul, painted upon the shield of Marius, which was set up 
as a sign to one of the booths that stood round the forum, and 
in fact was very like Mancia. ‘The narrative of imaginary 
circumstances may be managed with the greatest delicacy and 
oratorical art; witness Cicero’s narrative concerning Cepasius 
and Fabricius, in his pleading for Cluentius; and the manner 
in which Marcus Coelius represents the race run between Caius 
Leelius and his colleague, which should get first to his province. 
But all such recitals require every elegant, every genteel touch 
the orator can give them; and the whole must be brought up 

with the most delicate humor. 
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FROM JUVENAL’S TENTH SATIRE. 
TRANSLATED BY JOHN DRYDEN. 


[For biographical sketch, see page 235.] 


Loox round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good; or, knowing it, pursue. 
How void of reason are our hopes and fears! 
What in the conduct of our life appears 

So well designed, so luckily begun, 

But, when we have our wish, we wish undone ? 

Whole houses, of their whole desires possest, 
Are often ruined, at their own request. 

In wars, and peace, things hurtful we require, 
When made obnoxious to our own desire. 

With laurels some have fatally been crowned; 
Some, who the depths of eloquence have found, 
In that unnavigable stream were drowned. 

The brawny fool, who did his vigor boast, 

In that presuming confidence was lost: 
But more have been by avarice opprest, 
And heaps of money crowded in the chest; 
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Unwieldy sums of wealth, which higher moun‘ 
Than files of marshaled figures can account. 
To which the stores of Croesus, in the scale, 
Would look like little dolphins, when they san 
In the vast shadow of the British whale. 

For this, in Nero’s arbitrary time, 
When virtue was a guilt, and wealth a crime, 
A troop of cutthroat guards were sent to seize 
The rich men’s goods, and gut their palaces: 
The mob, commissioned by the government, 
Are seldom to an empty garret sent. 

The fearful passenger, who travels late, 
Charged with the carriage of a paltry plate, 
Shakes at the moonshine shadow of a rush, 
And sees a redcoat rise from every bush: 

The beggar sings, ev’n when he sees the place 
Beset with thieves, and never mends his pace. 

Of ali the vows, the first and chief request 
Of each is to be richer than the rest: 

And yet no doubts the poor man’s draught control, 
He dreads no poison in his homely bowl; 

Then fear the deadly drug, when gems divine 
Enchase the cup and sparkle in the wine. 

Will you not now the pair of sages praise, 
Who the same end pursued, by several ways? 
One pitied, one contemned, the woeful times; 
One laughed at follies, one lamented crimes: 
Laughter is easy; but the wonder lies, 

What store of brine supplied the weepevr’s eyes. 
Democritus could feed his spleen, and shake 
His sides and shoulders till he felt them ache: 
Though in his country town no lictors were, 
Nor rods, nor ax, nor tribune, did appear, 

Nor all the foppish gravity of show, 

Which cunning magistrates on crowds bestow. 

What had he done, had he beheld, on high, 
Our pretor seated in mock majesty ; 

His chariot rolling o’er the dusty place, 
While, with dumb pride, and a set formal face, 
He moves, in the dull ceremonial track, 

With Jove’s embroidered coat upon his back: 
A suit of hangings had not more opprest 

His shoulders than that long, laborious vest; 
A heavy gewgaw (called a crown) that spread 
About his temples drowned his narrow head, 
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And would have crushed it with the massy freight, 
But that a sweating slave sustained the weight: 

A slave in the same chariot seen to ride, 

To mortify the mighty madman’s pride. 

And now th’ imperial eagle, raised on high, 

With golden beak (the mark of majesty), 
Trumpets before, and on the left and right, 

A cavalcade of nobles, all in white; 

In their own natures false and flattering tribes, 
But made his friends by places and by bribes. 

In his own age, Democritus could find 

Sufficient cause to laugh at humankind: 

Learn from so great a wit; a land of bogs 

With ditches fenced, a heaven made fat with fogs, 
May form a spirit fit to sway the state, 

And make the neighboring monarchs fear their fate. 

He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears, 

At their vain triumphs and their vainer tears ; 

An equal temper in his mind he found, 

When Fortune flattered him and when she frowned. 
*Tis plain, from hence, that what our vows request 
Are hurtful things, or useless at the best. 

Some ask for envied power; which public hate 
Pursues, and hurries headlong to their fate : 
Down go the titles; and the statue crowned 
Is by base hands in the next river drowned. 

The guiltless horses, and the chariot wheel, 
The same effects of vulgar fury feel: 

The smith prepares his hammer for the stroke, 
While the lunged bellows hissing fire provoke; 
Sejanus, almost first of Roman names, 

The great Sejanus crackles in the flames : 
Formed in the forge, the pliant brass is laid 
On anvils; and of head and limbs are made, 
Pans, cans, and jordans, a whole kitchen trade. 

Adorn your doors with laurels; and a bull, 
Milk-white, and large, lead to the Capitol; 
Sejanus with a rope is dragged along, 

The sport and laughter of the giddy throng! 
Good Lord, they ery, what Ethiop lips he has, 
How foul a snout, and what a hanging face! 

By heaven, I never could endure his sight ; 

But say, how came his monstrous crimes to hight ? 
What is the charge, and who the evidence 

(The savior of the nation and the prince) ? 
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Nothing of this; but our old Cesar sent 
A noisy letter to his parliament: 
Nay, sirs, if Cesar writ, I ask no more, 
He’s guilty; and the question’s out of door. 
How goes the mob? (for that’s a mighty thing,) 
When the king’s trump, the mob are for the king: 
They follow fortune, and the common ery 
Is still against the rogue condemned to die. 
But the same very mob, that rascal crowd, 
Had cried Sejanus, with a shout as loud; 
Had his designs (by fortune’s favor blest) 
Succeeded, and the prince’s age opprest. 
But long, long since, the times have changed their face, 
The people grown degenerate and base: 
Not suffered now the freedom of their choice, 
To make their magistrates, and sell their voice. 
Our wise forefathers, great by sea and land, 
Had once the power and absolute command ; 
All offices of trust, themselves disposed ; 
Raised whom they pleased, and whom they pleased 
deposed. 
But we, who give our native rights away, 
And our enslaved posterity betray, 
Ave now reduced to beg an alms, and go 
On holidays to see a puppet show. 
There was a damned design, cries one, no doubt; 
For warrants are already issued out: 
I met Brutidius in a mortal fright; 
He’s dipt for certain, and plays least in sight. 
I fear the rage of our offended prince, 
Who thinks the senate slack in his defense! 
Come, let us haste, our loyal zeal to show, 
And spurn the wretched corpse of Czsavr’s foe; 
But let our slaves be present there, lest they 
Accuse their masters, and for gain betray. 
Such were the whispers of those jealous times, 
About Sejanus’ punishment and crimes. 
Now tell me truly, wouldst thou change thy fate 
To be, like hin, first minister of state ? 
To have thy levees crowded with resort, 
Of a depending, gaping, servile court : 
Dispose all honors of the sword and gown, 
Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown: 
To hold thy prince in pupilage, and sway 
That monarch, whom the mastered world obey ? 
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While he, intent on secret Inst alone, 
Lives to himself, abandoning the throne ; 
Cooped in a narrow isle, observing dreams 
With flattering wizards and erecting schemes! 
I well believe, thou wouldst be great as he; 
For every man’s a fool to that degree : 
Ali wish the dire prerogative to kill; 
Ev’n they would have the power, who want the will: 
But wouldst thou have thy wishes understood, 
To take the bad together with the good ? 
Wouldst thou not rather choose a small renown, 
To be the mayor of some poor paltry town, 
Bigly to look, and barbarously to speak ; 
To pound false weights, and scanty measures break ? 
Then, grant we that Sejanus went astray 
In every wish, and knew not how to pray: 
For he who grasped the world’s exhausted store 
Yet never had enough, but wished for more, 
Raised a top-heavy tower, of monstrous height, 
Which, moldering, crushed him underneath the weight. 
What did the mighty Pompey’s fall beget ? 
It ruined him, who, greater than the great, 
The stubborn pride of Roman nobles broke, 
And bent their haughty necks beneath his yoke: 
What else but his ummoderate lust of power, 
Prayers made and granted in a luckless hour ? 
For few usurpers to the shades descend 
By a dry death, or with a quiet end. 
The boy, who searce has paid his entrance down 
To his proud pedant, or declined a noun, 
(So small an elf, that when the days are foul, 
He and his satchel must be borne to school,) 
Yet prays, and hopes, and aims at nothing less, 
To prove a Tully, or Demosthenes: 
But both those orators, so much renowned, 
In their own depths of eloquence were drowned; 
The hand and head were never lost, of those 
Who dealt in doggerel or who punned in prose. 
“Fortune foretuned the dying notes of Rome, 
Till I, thy consul sole, consoled thy doom :” 
His fate had crept below the lifted swords, 
Had all his malice been to murder words. 
I rather would be Meevius, thrash for rhymes 
Like his the scorn and scandal of the times, 
Than that Philippic fatally divine, 
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Which is inscribed the second, should be mine. 
Nor he, the wonder of the Grecian throng, 
Who drove them with the torrent of his tongue, 
Who shook the theaters, and swayed the state 
Of Athens, found a more propitious fate. 
Whom, born beneath a boding horoscope, 
His sire, the blear-eyed Vulcan of a shop, 
From Mars’s forge, sent to Minerva’s schools, 
To learn th’ unlucky art of wheedling fools. 
With itch of honor, and opinion, vain, 
All things beyond their native worth we strain: 
The spoils of war, brought to Feretrian Jove, 
An empty coat of armor hung above 
The conqueror’s chariot, and in triumph born, 
A streamer from a boarded galley torn, 
A chapfall’n beaver loosely hanging by 
The cloven helm, an arch of victory, 
On whose high convex sits a captive foe, 
And sighing casts a mournful look below; 
Of every nation, each illustrious name, 
Such toys as these have cheated into fame: 
Exchanging solid quiet, to obtain 
The windy satisfaction of the brain. 
So much the thirst of honor fires the blood ; 
So many would be great, so few be good. 
For who would Virtue for herself regard, 
Or wed, without the portion of reward ? 
Yet this mad chase of fame, by few pursued, 
Has drawn destruction on the multitude : 
This avarice of praise in times to come, 
Those long inscriptions, crowded on the tomb, 
Should some wild fig tree take her native bent, 
And heave below the gaudy monument, 
Would crack the marble titles, and disperse 
The characters of all the lying verse. 
For sepulchers themselves must crumbling fall 
In time’s abyss, the common grave of all. 
Great Hannibal within the balance lay, 
And tell how many pounds his ashes weigh; 
Whom Afric was not able to contain, 
Whose length runs level with th’ Atlantic main, 
And wearies fruitful Nilus, to convey 
His sun-beat waters by so long a way ; 
Which Ethiopia’s double clime divides, 
And elephants in other mountains hides. 
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Spain first he won, the Pyrenzans past, 

And steepy Alps, the mounds that Nature cast; 
And with corroding juices, as he went, 

A passage through the living rocks he rent. 
Then, like a torrent, rolling from on high, 
He pours his headlong rage on Italy ; 

In three victorious battles overrun, 

Yet still uneasy, cries, There’s nothing done, 
Till level with the ground their gates are lai 
And Punic flags on Roman towers displayed. 
Ask what a face belonged to his high fane: 
His picture scarcely would deserve a frame; 
A signpost dauber would disdain to paint 
The one-eyed hero on his elephant. 

Now what’s his end, O charming Glory! say 
What rare fifth act to crown his hutting play ? 
In one deciding battle overcome, 

He flies, is banished from his native home; 
Begs refuge in a foreign court, and there 
Attends, his mean petition to prefer; 
Repulsed by surly grooms, who wait before 
The sleeping tyrant’s interdicted door. 

What wondrous sort of death has heaven designed, 
Distinguished from the herd of humankind, 
For so untamed, so turbulent a mind! 

Nor swords at hand, nor hissing darts afar, 

Are doomed t’ avenge the tedious bloody war ; 
But poison, drawn through a ring’s hollow plate, 
Must finish him; a sucking infant’s fate. 

Go, climb the rugged Alps, ambitious fool, 

To please the boys, and be a theme at school. 
One world sufficed not Alexander’s mind ; 
Cooped up, he seemed in earth and seas confined ; 
And, struggling, stretched his restless limbs about 

The narrow globe, to find a passage out. 

Yet, entered in the brick-built town, he tried 
The tomb, and found the strait dimensions wide: 
“Death only this mysterious truth unfolds, 

The mighty soul how small a body holds.” 

Old Greece a tale of Athos would make out, 

Cut from the continent, and sailed about ; 
Seas hid with navies, chariots passing o’er 
The channel, on a bridge from shore to shore; 
Rivers, whose depth no sharp beholder sees, 
Drunk at an army’s dinner, to the lees; 
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With a long legend of romantic things, 

Which in his cups the browsy poet sings. 

But how did he return, this haughty brave, 
Who whipt the winds, and made the sea his slave? 
(Though Neptune took unkindly to be bound; 
And Eurus never such hard usage found 

In his Molian prison underground ;) 

What God so mean, ev’n he who points the way, 
So merciless a tyrant to obey! 

But how returned he, let us ask again ? 

In a poor skiff he passed the bloody main, 
Choked with the slaughtered bodies of his train. 
For fame he prayed, but let th’ event declare 
He had no mighty penn’worth of his prayer. 


What then remains ? Are we deprived of will ? 
Must we not wish, for fear of wishing ill? 
Receive my counsel, and securely move: 

Intrust thy fortune to the powers above. 

Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wisdom sees thee want ; 

In goodness, as in greatness, they excel : 

Ah, that we loved ourselves but half so well! ... 

Yet not to rob the priests of pious gain, 

That altars be not wholly built in vain, — 
Forgive the gods the rest, and stand confined 
To health of body, and content of mind: 

A soul, that can securely death defy, 

And count it Nature’s privilege to die; 
Serene and manly, hardened to sustain 

The load of life, and exercised in pain: 
Guiltless of hate, and proof against desire ; 
That ali things weighs, and nothing ean admires 
That dares prefer the toils of Hercules 

To dalliance, banquet, and ignoble ease. 

The path to peace is Virtue: what I show 
Thyself may freely on thyself bestow : 

Fortune was never worshiped by the wise; 
But, set aloft by fools, usurps the skies. 
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CUPID AND PSYCHE. 
By APULEIUS. , 


[Lucius Aputerrus, Roman story-writer, was born in Madaura, Africa, early 
in the second century A.p.; the time of his death is unknown. His fame rests 
on the immortal ‘¢‘ Metamorphoses ; or, the Golden Asss,’’ a sort of early Decam- 
eron, with contents ranging from the grossest indecencies to the exquisite story 
of Cupid and Psyche; and on the amusing ‘ Vindication,’’? a defense to the 
charge of having used magic arts to make a rich middle-aged widow marry him. } 


IN a certain city there lived a king and queen who had 
three daughters of remarkable beauty. The charms of the two 
elder —and they were very great—-were still thought not to 
exceed all possible measure of praise ; but as for the youngest 
sister, human speech was too poor to express, much less ade- 
quately to extol, her exquisite and surpassing loveliness. In 
fact, multitudes of the citizens, and of strangers, whom the 
fame of this extraordinary spectacle gathered to the spot, were 
struck dumb with astonishment at her unapproachable beauty, 
and moving their right hand tc their lips, with the forefinger 
joining the elevated thumb, paid her religious adoration, just 
as though she were the goddess Venus herself. 

And now the tidings spread through the neighboring cit- 
ies and adjacent countries that the goddess whom the azure 
depths of the ocean had brought forth, and the spray of the 
foamy billows had nurtured, dwelt in the midst of mortals, and 
suffered them indiscriminately to behold her divine form ; or 
at least, that once again, impregnated by a new emanation from 
the starry heavens, not the sea, but the earth, had brought forth 
another Venus, gifted with the flower of virginity. Thus did 
her fame travel rapidly every day; thus did the news soon 
traverse the neighboring islands, a great part of the continent, 
and multitudes of provinces. Many were the mortals who, by 
long journeys over land, and over the deep sea, flocked from 
all quarters to behold this glorious specimen of the age. No 
one set sail for Paphos, no one for Cnidus, nor even for Cythera, 
to have sight of the goddess Venus. Her sacred rites were 
abandoned, her temples suffered to decay, her cushions trampled 
under foot, her ceremonies neglected, her statues left without 
chaplets, and her desolate altars defiled with cold ashes. A 
young girl was supplicated in her stead, and the divinity of the 
mighty goddess was worshiped under human features; and 
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the maiden was propitiated in her morning walks with victims 
and banquets offered her in the name of the absent Venus. 
And ever, as she passed along the streets, the people crowded 
round, and adoringly presented her with garlands, and scat- 
tered flowers on her path. 

This extraordinary transfer of celestial honors to a mortal 
maiden, greatly incensed the real Venus, who called her son 
Cupid and said to him : — 

“T conjure you by the ties of maternal love, by the sweet 
wounds inflicted by your arrow, by the warmth, delightful as 
honey, of that torch, to afford your parent her revenge, aye, and 
a full one too, and as you respect myself, severely punish this 
rebellious beauty : and this one thing, above all, use all your 
endeavors to effect; let this maiden be seized with the most 
burning love for the lowest of mankind, one whom fortune has 
stripped of rank, patrimony, and even of personal safety ; one 
so degraded, that he cannot find his equal in wretchedness 
throughout the whole world.” 

In the meantime, Psyche, with all her exquisite beauty, 
derived no advantage whatever from her good looks ; she was 
gazed on by all, praised by all, and yet no one, king, noble, or 
plebeian even, came to woo her for his bride. They admired, no 
doubt, her divine beauty, but then they all admired it as they 
would a statue exquisitely wrought. Long before this, her two 
elder sisters, whose more moderate charms had not been bruited 
abroad among the nations, had been wooed by kings, and hap- 
pily wedded to them ; but Psyche, forlorn virgin, sat at home, 
bewailing her lonely condition, faint in body and sick at heart ; 
and hated her own beauty, though it delighted all the rest of 
the world. 

The wretched father of this most unfortunate daughter, 
suspecting the enmity of the gods, and dreading their wrath, 
consulted the very ancient oracle of the Milesian God, and 
sought of that mighty divinity, with prayers and victims, a 
husband for the maiden whom no one cared to have. But 
Apollo, though a Grecian and an Ionian, by right of the 
founder of Miletus, delivered an oracle in Latin verse to the 
following effect : — 


“On some high mountain’s craggy summit place 
The virgin, deck’d for deadly nuptial rites ; 
Nor hope a son-in-law of mortal race, 
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But a dire mischief, viperous and fierce; 

Who flies through ether, and with fire and sword 
Tires and debilitates whate’er exists, 

Terrific to the powers that reign on high. 

E’en mighty Jove the wing’d destroyer dreads, 
And streams and Stygian shades abhor the pest.” 


{They follow the oracle’s directions. ] 

The multitudinous procession advanced to the destined rock 
on a lofty mountain, and left the maiden alone on the summit ; 
the nuptial torches, with which they had lighted their way, were 
now extinguished in their tears, and thrown aside, the ceremony 
was at an end, and with drooping heads they took their home- 
ward way. As for her wretched parents, sinking under the 
weight of a calamity so great, they shut themselves up in their 
darkened palace, and abandoned themselves to perpetual night. 
Meanwhile, as Psyche lay trembling and weeping in dismay on 
the summit of the rock, the mild breeze of the gently blowing 
Zephyr played round her garments, fluttering and gradually 
expanding them till they lifted her up, and the god, wafting 
her with his tranquil breath adown the lofty mountain side, 
laid her softly on the flowery turf in the lap of the valley. 

Psyche, therefore, delightfully reclining in this pleasant 
and grassy spot, upon a bed of dewy herbage, felt her extreme 
agitation of mind allayed, and sank into a sweet sleep, from 
which she awoke refreshed in body, and with a mind more 
composed. She then espied a grove, thick planted with vast 
and lofty trees; she likewise saw a fountain in the middle of 
the grove, with water limpid as crystal. Near the fall of the 
fountain there was a kingly palace, not raised by human hands, 
but by divine skill. You might know, from the very entrance 
of the palace, that you were looking upon the splendid and 
delightful abode of some god. For the lofty ceilings, curiously 
arched with cedar and ivory, were supported by golden col- 
umns. The walls were incrusted all over with silver carving, 
with wild beasts and domestic animals of all kinds, presenting 
themselves to the view of those who entered the palace. <A 
wonderful man was he, a demiged, nay, surely, a god, who with 
such exquisite subtlety of art, molded such vast quantities of 
silver into various ferine forms. 

The very pavement itself consisted of precious stones cut 
out and arranged so as to form pictures of divers kinds. Blessed, 
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thrice blessed, those who can tread gems and bracelets under 
foot! The other parts, as well, of this palace of vast extent, 
were precious beyond all computation; and the walls being 
everywhere strengthened with bars of gold, shone with their 
own luster, so that even were the sun to withhold his light, the 
palace could make for itself a day of its own; so effulgent were 
the chambers, the porticos, and the doors. The furniture, too, 
was on a scale commensurate with the majesty of this abode ; 
so that it might well be looked upon as a palace built by mighty 
' Jove, where he might dwell among mankind. 

Invited by the delightful appearance of the place, Psyche 
approached it, and, gradually taking courage, stepped over the 
threshold. The beauty of what she beheld lured her on, and 
everything filled her with admiration. In another part of the 
palace, she beheld magnificent repositories, stored with im- 
mense riches; nothing, in fact, is there which was not there to 
be found. But besides the admiration which such enormous 
wealth excited, this was particularly surprising — that this treas- 
ury of the world was protected by no chain, no bar, no guard. 

Here, while Psyche’s gaze was ravished with delight, a 
bodiless voice thus addressed her: “ Why, lady,” it said, “are 
you astonished at such vast riches? All are yours. Betake 
yourself, therefore, to your chamber, and refresh your wearied 
limbs on your couch, and, when you think proper, repair to the 
bath; for we, whose voices you now hear, are your handmaidens, 
and will carefully attend to all your commands, and, when we 
have dressed you, a royal banquet will be placed before you 
without delay.” 

Psyche was sensible of the goodness of divine providence, 
and, obedient to the admonitions of the unembodied voices, re- 
heved her fatigue, first with sleep, and afterwards with the 
bath. After this, perceiving, close at hand, a semicircular dais 
with a raised seat, and what seemed to be the apparatus for 
a banquet, intended for her refreshment, she readily took her 
place; whereupon nectareous wines, and numerous dishes con- 
taining various kinds of dainties, were immediately served up, 
impelled, as it seemed, by some spiritual impulse, for there 
were no visible attendants. -Not one human being could she 
see, she only heard words that were uttered, and had voices 
alone for her servants. After an exquisite banquet was served 
up, some one entered, and sang unseen, while another struck 
the lyre, as invisible as himself. Then, a swell of yoices, ag 
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of a multitude singing in full chorus, was wafted to her ears, 
though not one of the vocalists could she descry. 

After these delights had ceased, the evening now persuad- 
ing to repose, Psyche retired to bed; and when the night was 
far advanced, a certain gentle, murmuring sound feli wpon her 
ears. Then, alarmed for her honor in consequence of the pro- 
found solitude of the place, she trembled and was filled with 
terror, and dreaded that of which she was ignorant, more than 
any misfortune. And now her unknown bridegroom ascended 
the couch, made Psyche his wife, and hastily left her before 
break of day. Immediately the attendant voices of the bed- 
chamber came to aid the wounded modesty of the new-made 
bride. This course was continued for a length of time; and, 
as by nature it has been so ordained, the novelty, by its con- 
stant repetition, afforded her delight, and the sound of the 
voices was the solace of her solitude. — 

Tn the meantime, her parents were wasting their old age in 
sorrow and lamentation; and the report of her fate, becoming 
more widely extended, her elder sisters had learned all the par- 
ticulars; whereupon leaving their homes in deep grief, they 
hastened to visit and comfort their parents. On that night did 
Psyche’s husband thus address her —for she could discern his 
presence with her ears and hands, though not with her eyes : — 

** Most charming Psyche, dear wife, cruel fortune now threat- 
ens you with a deadly peril, which needs, I think, to be guarded 
against with the most vigilant attention. For erelong, your 
sisters, who are alarmed at the report of your death, in their 
endeavors to discover traces of you, will arrive at yonder rock. 
If, then, you should chance to hear their lamentations, make 
them no reply, no, nor even so much as turn your eyes towards 
them. By doing otherwise, you will cause most grievous sor- 
row to me, and utter destruction to yourself.” 

Psyche assented, and promised that she would act agree- 
ably to her husband’s desire. But when he and the night had 
departed together, the poor thing consumed the whole day in 
tears and lamentations, exclaiming over and over again that 
she was now utterly lost, since, besides being thus confined in 
a splendid prison, deprived of human conversation, she was not 
even allowed to relieve the minds of her sisters, who were sor- 
rowing for her, nor, indeed, so much as to see them. Without 
having refreshed herself, therefore, with the bath or with food, 
or, in fact, with any solace whatever, but weeping plenteously, 
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she retired to rest. Shortly afterwards, her husband, coming 
to her bed earlier than usual, embraced her as she wept, and 
thus expostulated with her :— 

“Ts this, my Psyche, what you promised me? What am I, 
your husband, henceforth to expect of you? What can I now 
hope for, when neither by day nor by night, not even in the 
midst of our conjugal endearments, you cease to be distracted 
with grief? Very well, then, act now just as you please, and 
comply with the baneful dictates of your inclination. How- 
ever, when you begin too late to repent, you will recall to mind 
my serious admonitions.” 

Upon this, she had recourse to prayers; and threatening 
that she would put an end to herself if her request were denied, 
she extorted from her husband a-consent that she might see 
her sisters, to soothe their grief, and enjoy their conversation. 
This he yielded to the entreaties of his new-made wife, and he 
gave her permission, besides, to present her sisters with as much 
gold and as many jewels as she pleased ; but he warned her re- 
peatedly, and so often as to terrify her, never on any occasion 
to be persuaded, by the pernicious advice of her sisters, to make 
any inquiries concerning the form of her husband ; lest, by a 
sacrilegious curiosity, she might cast herself down from such 
an exalted position of good fortune, and never again feel his 
embraces. 

She thanked her husband for his indulgence; and now, 
having quite recovered her spirits: ‘* Nay,” said she, “ I would 
suffer death a hundred times rather than be deprived of your 
most delightful company, for I love you, yes, I doat upon you 
to desperation, whoever you are, aye, even as I love my own 
soul, nor would I give you in exchange for Cupid himself. But 
this also I beseech you to grant to my prayers: bid Zephyr, 
this servant of yours, convey my sisters to me, in the same man- 
ner in which he brought me hither.” Then, pressing his lips 
with persuasive kisses, murmuring endearing words, and in- 
folding him with her clinging limbs, she called him coaxingly, 
“My sweet my husband, dear soul of thy Psyche.” Her hus- 
band, overcome by the power of love, yielded reluctantly, and 
promised all she desired, After this, upon the approach of 
morning, he again vanished from the arms of his wife. 

Meanwhile, the sisters, having inquired the way to the 
rock on which Psyche .was abandoned, hastened thither; and 
there they wept and beat their breasts till the rocks and crags 
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resounded with their lamentations. They called to their unfor- 
tunate sister, by her own name, until the shrill sound of their 
shrieks descending the declivities of the mountain, reached the 
ears of Psyche, who ran out of her palace in delirious trepida- 
tion, and exclaimed : — 

“Why do you needlessly afflict yourselves with doleful 
lamentations? Here am I, whom you mourn; cease those dis- 
mal accents, and now at last dry up those tears that have so 
long bedewed your cheeks, since you may now embrace her 
whom you have been lamenting.” 

Then, summoning Zephyr, she acquaints him with her hus- 
band’s commands, in obedience to which, instantly wafting 
them on his gentlest breeze, he safely conveyed them to Psyche. 
Now do they enjoy mutual embraces, and hurried kisses ; and 
their tears, that had ceased to flow, return, after a time, sum- 
moned forth by joy. ‘Now come,” said Psyche, “enter iny 
dwelling in gladness, and cheer up your afflicted spirits with 
your Psyche.” Having thus said, she showed them the vast 
treasures of her golden palace, made their ears acquainted with 
the numerous retinue of voices that were obedient to her com- 
mands, and sumptuously refreshed them in a most beautiful 
bath, and with the delicacies of a divine banquet ; until, sati- 
ated with this copious abundance of celestial riches, they began 
to nourish envy in the lowest depths of their breasts. One of 
them, especially, very minute and curious, persisted in making 
inquiries about the master of this celestial wealth, what kind of 
person, and what sort of husband he made. 

Psyche, however, would by no means violate her husband's 
injunctions, or disclose the secrets of her breast ; but, devising 
a tale for the occasion, told them that he was a young man, and 
very good-looking, with cheeks as yet only shaded with soft 
down, and that he was, for the most part, engaged in rural 
occupations, and hunting on the mountains. And lest, by any 
slip in the course of the protracted conversation, her secret 
counsels might be betrayed, having loaded them with orna- 
ments of gold and jeweled necklaces, she called Zephyr, and 
ordered him at once to convey them back again. 

This being immediately executed, these excellent sisters, 
as they were returning home, now burning more and more with 
the rancor of envy, conversed much with each other; at last 
one of them thus began: “ Do but see how blind, cruel, and 
unjust Fortune has proved! Were you, my sister, delighted 
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to find that we, born of the same parents, had met with such 
a, different lot? We, indeed, who are the elder, are delivered 
over as bondmaids to foreign husbands, and live in banishment 
from our home, our native land, and our parents ; and this, the 
youngest of us all, is raised to the enjoyment of such boundless 
wealth, and has a god for her husband—she who does not even 
know how to enjoy, in a proper manner, such an abundance of 
blessings? You saw, sister, what a vast number of necklaces 
there were in the house, and of what enormous value, what 
splendid dresses, what brilliant gems, and what heaps of gold 
she treads upon in every direction. If, besides all this, she 
possesses a husband so handsome as she asserts him to be, there 
lives not in the whole world a happier woman than she. Per- 
haps, however, upon continued acquaintance, and when his 
affection is strengthened, her husband, who is a god, will make 
her a goddess as well. By Hercules! it is so already; she 
comported and demeaned herself just like one: the woman 
must needs assume a lofty bearing, and give herself the airs of 
a goddess, who has voices for her attendants, and commands 
the very winds themselves. But I, wretched creature, am 
tied to a husband who, in the first place, is older than my 
father ; and who, in the next place, is balder than a pumpkin, 
and more dwarfish than any boy, and who fastens up every 
part of his house with bolts and chains.” : 

* But I,” replied the other sister, “have got to put up with 
a husband who is tormented and crippled with gout ; and who, 
on this account, seldom honors me with his embraces, while I 
have to be everlastingly rubbing his distorted and chalky fingers 
with filthy fomentations, nasty rags, and stinking poultices ; 
scalding these delicate hands, and acting the part not of a wife, 
but of a female doctor. You, sister, seem to bear all this with 
a patient, or rather a servile, spirit, for I shall speak out fully 
what I think; but, for my part, I can no longer endure that 
such a fortunate destiny should have so undeservedly fallen to 
her lot. And then, recollect in what a haughty and arrogant 
manner she behaved towards us, and how, by her boasting and 
immoderate ostentation, she betrayed a heart swelling with 
pride, and how reluctantly she threw us a trifling portion of 
her immense riches ; and immediately after, being weary of our 
company, ordered us to be turned out, and to be puffed and 
whisked away. But may I be no woman, nor indeed may I 
breathe, if I do not hurl her down headlong from such mighty 
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wealth. And if this contumely offered tous stings you too, 
as it ought, let us both join in forming some effective plan. In 
the first place, then, let us not show these things that we have 
got, either to our parents or to any one else; in fact, we are to 
know nothing at all about her safety. It is quite enough that 
we ourselves have seen what it vexes us to have seen, without 
having to spread the report of her good fortune among our 
parents and all the people ; for, in fact, those persons are not 
wealthy whose riches no one is acquainted with. She shall 
know that in us she has got no handmaids, but elder sisters. 
For the present, then, let us away to our husbands, and revisit 
our poor and plain dwellings, that after long and earnest con- 
sideration we may return the better prepared. to humble her 
pride.” 

This wicked project was voted good by the two wicked 
sisters. Concealing those choice and sumptuous presents 
which they had received from Psyche, tearing their hair, and 
beating their faces, which well deserved such treatment, they 
redoubled their pretended grief. In this manner, too, hastily 
jeaving their parents, after having set their sorrows bleeding 
afresh, they returned to their homes, swelling with malicious 
rage, and plotting wicked schemes, nay, actual parricide against 
their innocent sister. 

In the meantime, Psyche’s unknown husband once more 
admonished her thus in their nocturnal conversation: ‘ Are 
you aware what a mighty peril Fortune is preparing to launch 
against you from a distance, one too, which, unless you take 
strenuous precautions against it, will erelong confront you, 
hand to hand? Those perfidious she-wolves are planning base 
stratagems against you with all their might, to the end that 
they may prevail upon you to view my features, which, as I 
have often told you, if you once see, you will see no more. If, 
then, these most abominable vampires come again, armed 
with their baneful intentions, —and that they will come I know 
full well, — do not hold any converse whatever with them ; but 
if, through your natural frankness and tenderness of disposi- 
tion, you are not able to do this, at all events, be careful not to 
listen to or answer any inquiries about your husband. For 
before long we shall have an increase to our family, and infan- 
tine as you are, you hold another infant which, if you preserve 
my secret in silence, will be born divine, but if you profane it, 
will be mortal.” 
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Radiant with joy at this news, Psyche exulted in the 
rlory of this future pledge of love, and in the dignity of a 
mother’s name. Anxiously did she reckon the increasing tale 
of the days and the elapsing months, and wondered in simple 
ignorance at the structure of this unknown burden. 

But now those pests and most dire Furies, breathing vi- 
perous virulence, were hastening towards her with the speed of 
ruthless hate. Then again her husband warned his Psyche to 
this effect during his brief visit: “The day of trial, and this 
most utter calamity, are now at hand. Your own malicious 
sex, and your own blood, in arms against you, have struck their 
camp, drawn up their forces in battle array, and sounded the 
charge. Now are your wicked sisters aiming with the drawn 
sword at your throat. Alas! darling Psyche, by what mighty 
dangers are we now surrounded! ‘Take pity on yourself and 
on me; and by an inviolable silence, rescue your home, your 
husband, yourself, and that little one of ours, from this impend- 
ing destruction. Shun those wicked women, whom, after the 
deadly hatred which they have conceived against you, and 
having trampled under foot the ties of blood, it were not right 
to call sisters ; neither see, nor listen to them, when, like Si- 
rens, hanging over the crag, they shall make the rocks resound 
with their ill-omened voices.” 

Psyche, in accents interrupted by sobs and tears, thus 
replied : — 

“ Already, methinks, you have experienced convincing 
proofs of my fidelity and power of keeping a secret; and the 
constancy of my mind shall be no less approved of by you 
in the present instance. Only order Zephyr once again to dis- 
charge his duties, and at least grant me a sight of my sisters, 
by way of compensation for your own hallowed form. By 
those aromatic locks, curling on every side! by those cheeks, 
tender, smooth, and so like my own! by your breast that glows 
with I know not what a warmth! and by my hopes that in this 
babe at least I may recognize your features, I beseech you to 
comply with the affectionate prayers of your anxious suppliant ; 
indulge me with the gratification of embracing my sisters, and 
refresh with joyousness the soul of Psyche, who is so devoted 
and so dear to you. Then no longer I shall be anxious to view 
vour features. Henceforth, not even the shades of night will 
have any effect on me. I clasp you in my arms, and you are 
may light.” 
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_ Enchanted by these words, and by her honeyed embraces, 
her husband brushed away her tears with his locks, and assur- 
ing her that he would do as she wished, instantly anticipated 
the light of the dawning day by flight. But the pair of sisters 
who had engaged in this conspiracy, not having so much as 
visited their parents, direct their course with precipitous haste 
straight from the ships towards the rock, and not waiting for 
the presence of the buoyant breeze, leap into the abyss with 
ungovernable rashness. Zephyr, however, not forgetful of the 
royal commands, received them, though reluctantly, in the 
bosom of the breathing breeze, and laid them on the ground. 

With rapid steps and without a moment’s delay, they en- 
tered the palace, and deceitfully screening themselves under 
the name of sister, embraced their prey; then, covering a 
whole storehouse of deeply hidden treachery beneath a joyous 
countenance, they thus addressed her in flattering terms : 
“« Psyche, you are not quite so slender as you used to be. Why, 
you will be a mother before long. With what exceeding joy 
you will gladden our whole house! O how delighted we shall 
be to nurse this golden baby, for if it only equals the beauty 
of its parents, it will be born a perfect Cupid.” 

Thus, by a false appearance of affection, they gradually 
stole upon the heart of their sister, while she, after making 
them sit awhile to recover from the fatigue of their journey 
and refresh themselves with warm baths, regaled them in 
a marvelously splendid manner with innumerable exquisite 
dainties. She bade the harp discourse, and its chords were 
struck; flutes to play, and they were heard ; vocalists to sing 
in concert, and they sang ; and though invisible, they ravished 
the souls of the hearers with the most delicious music. 

But the malice of those wicked women was not softened 
or lulled to rest even by the dulcet sweetness of the music; but, 
shaping their conversation so as to lead Psyche into the in- 
tended snare, they began insidiously to inquire what sort of a 
person her husband was, and from what family he was de- 
scended. She, in her extreme simplicity, having forgotten 
her former account, invented a new story about her husband, 
and said he was a native of the adjoining province; that he 
was a merchant, with abundance of money, a man of middle 
age, with a few gray hairs sprinkled here and there on his 
head. Then, abruptly terminating the conversation, she again 
committed them to their windy vehicle, after having loaded 
them with costly presents. 
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While they were returning homewards, soaring aloft on 
the tranquil breath of Zephyrus, they thus interchanged their 
thoughts with each other: ‘“ What are we to say, sister, of the 
monstrous lies of that silly creature? At one time her hus- 
band is a young man, with the down just beginning to show 
itself on his chin; at another he is of middle age, and his hair 
begins to be silvered with gray. Who can this be, whom a 
short space of time thus suddenly changes into an old man? 
You may depend upon it, sister, that this most abominable 
woman has either invented this lie to deceive us, or else that 
she does not herself know what is the appearance of her hus- 
band. But whichever of these is the case, she must as soon as 
possible be deprived of these riches. And yet, if she really is 
ignorant of the appearance of her husband, she must no doubt 
have married a god, and then she will be presenting us with a 
god. At all events, if she does happen, which heaven forbid ! 
to become the mother of a divine infant, I shall instantly hang 
myself. Let us,therefore, in the mean time return to our parents, 
and let us devise some scheme, as nearly as possible in accord- 
ance with the import of our present conversation.” 

The sisters, thus inflamed with passion, called on their 
parents in a careless and disdainful manner, and after being 
kept awake all night by the turbulence of their spirits, made 
all haste at morning to the rock, whence, by the usual assist- 
ance of the breeze, they descended swiftly to Psyche, and with 
tears squeezed out, by rubbing their eyelids, thus craftily ad- 
dressed her: “* Happy indeed are you, and fortunate in your 
very ignorance of a misfortune of such magnitude. There you 
sit, without a thought upon your danger; while we, who watch 
over your interests with the most vigilant care, are in anguish 
at your lost condition. For we have learned for a truth, nor 
can we, as being sharers in your sorrows and misfortunes, con- 
ceal it from you, that it is an enormous serpent, gliding along 
in many folds and coils, with a neck swollen with deadly venom, 
and prodigious gaping jaws, that secretly sleeps with you by 
night. Do for a moment recall to mind the Pythian oracle, 
which declared that you were destined to become the wife of a 
fierce and truculentanimal. Besides, many of the husbandmen, 
who are in the habit of hunting all round the country, and 
ever so many of the neighbors, have observed him returning 
home from his feeding place in the evening, and swimming 
across the shoals of the neighboring stream. All declare, too, 
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that he will not long continue to pamper you with delicacies, 
but that as soon as ever you are about to become a mother, he 
will devour you, as being in that state a most exquisite morsel. 
Wherefore, it is now for you to consider whether you shall 
think fit to listen to us, who are so anxious for your precious 
safety, and avoiding death, live with us secure from danger, or 
be buried in the entrails of a most savage monster. But if you 
we fascinated by the vocal solitude of this country retreat, or 
the charms of clandestine embraces so filthy and perilous, and 
the endearments of a poisonous serpent, we have, at all events, 
done our duty towards you like affectionate sisters.” 

Poor, simple, tender-hearted Psyche was aghast with hor- 
ror at this dreadful story; and, quite bereft of her senses, 
lost all remembrance of her husband’s admonitions and of her 
own promises, and hurled herself headlong into the very abyss 
of calamity. Trembling, therefore, with pale and livid ‘cheeks, 
and with an almost lifeless voice, she faltered out these broken 
word : — 

“ Dearest sisters, yon have acted towards me as you ought, 
and with your usual affectionate care; and, indeed, it appears 
to me that those who gave you this information have not in- 
vented a falsehood. For, in fact, I have never yet beheld my 
husband’s face, nor do I know at all whence he comes. I only 
hear him speak in an undertone by night, and have to bear 
with a husband of an unknown appearance, and one that has 
an utter aversion to the light of day; I consequently have full 
reason to be of your opinion, that he may be some monster or 
other. Besides, he is always terrifying me from attempting to 
behold him, and threatens some shocking misfortune as the 
consequence of indulging any curiosity to view his features. 
Now, therefore, if you are able to give any saving aid to your 
sister in this perilous emergency, defer it not for a moment.” 

Finding the approaches thus laid open, and their sister’s 
heart exposed all naked to their attacks, these wicked women 
thought the time was come to sally out from their covered 
approach, and attack the timorous thoughts of the simple girl 
with the drawn sword of deceit. Accordingly, one of them 
thus began: “Since the ties of blood oblige us to have no fear 
of peril before our eyes when your safety is to be insured, we 
will disedver to you the only method which will lead to your 
preservation, and one which has been considered by us over 
and overagain. On that side of the bed where you are accus- 
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tomed to lie, secretly conceal a very sharp razor, one that you 
have whetted to a keen edge by passing it over the palm cf 
your hand; and hide likewise under some covering of the sur- 
rounding tapestry a lamp, well trimmed and full of oil, and 
shining with a bright light. Make these preparations with the 
utmost secrecy, and after the monster has glided into the bed 
as usual, when he is now stretched out at length, fast asleep, 
and breathing heavily, then slide out of bed, go softly along 
with bare feet and on tiptoe, free the lamp from its place of 
concealment in the dark, and borrow the aid of its light to 
execute your noble purpose ; then at once, boldly raising your 
right hand, bring down the keen weapon with all your might, 
and cut off the head of the noxious serpent at the nape of the 
neck. Nor shall our assistance be wanting to you; for we 
will keep anxious watch, and be with you the very instant you 
shall have effected your own safety by his death; and then, 
immediately bringing you away with all these things, we will 
wed you, to your wish, with a human creature like yourself.” 

Having with such pernicious language inflamed the mind 
of their sister, and wrought her to a perfect pitch of determina- 
tion, they deserted her, fearing exceedingly even to be in the 
neighborhood of such a catastrophe; and, being laid upon the 
rock by the wonted impulse of their winged bearer, they im- 
mediately hurried thence with impetuous haste, at once got on 
board their ships, and sailed away. 

But Psyche, now left alone, except so far as a person who 
is agitated by maddening Furies is not alone, fluctuated in sor- 
row like a stormy sea; and though her purpose was fixed, and 
her heart was resolute when she first began to make prepara- 
tions for the impious work, her mind now wavers, and is dis- 
tracted with numerous apprehensions at her unhappy fate. She 
hurries, she procrastinates ; now she is bold, now tremulous ; 
now dubious, now agitated by rage; and what is the most 
singular thing of all, in the same being she hates the beast — 
loves the husband. Nevertheless, as the evening drew to a 
close, she hurriedly prepared the instruments of her ruthless 
enterprise. 

The night came, and with it came her husband, and after 
their first dalliance was over, he fell into a deep sleep. Then 
Psyche to whose weak body and spirit the cruel influence of 
fate imparted unusual strength, uncovered the lamp, and seized 
tie knife with masculine courage. But the instant she ad- 
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vanced the lamp, and the mysteries of the couch stood revealed, 
she beheld the very gentlest and sweetest of all wild creatures, 
even Cupid himself, the beautiful God of Love, there fast 
asleep ; at sight of whom the joyous flame of the lamp shone 
with redoubled vigor, and the sacrilegious razor repented the 
keenness of its edge. 

But as for Psyche, astounded at such a sight, losing the 
control of her senses, faint, deadly pale, and trembling all over, 
she fell on her knees, and made an attempt to hide the blade 
in her own bosom; and this no doubt she would have done had 
not the blade, dreading the commission of such a crime, glided 
out of her rash hand. And now, faint and unnerved as she 
was, she feels herself refreshed at heart by gazing upon the 
beauty of those divine features. She looks upon the genial 
locks of his golden head, teeming with ambrosial perfume, the 
orbed curls that strayed over his milk-white neck and roseate 
cheeks, and fell gracefully entangled, some before, some behind, 
causing the very light of the lamp itself to flicker by their 
radiant splendor. On the shoulders of the volatile god were 
dewy wings of brilliant whiteness; and though the pinions 
were at rest, yet the tender down that fringed the feathers 
wantoned to and fro in tremulous unceasing play. The rest 
of his body was smooth and beautiful, and such as Venus could 
not have repented of giving birth to. At the foot of the bed 
lay his bow, his quiver, and his arrows, the auspicious weapons 
of the mighty God. 

While with insatiable wonder and curiosity Psyche is ex- 
amining and admiring her husband’s weapons, she draws one 
of the arrows out of the quiver, and touches the point with the 
tip of her thumb to try its sharpness; but happening to press 
too hard, for her hand still trembled, she punctured the skin, 
so that some tiny drops of rosy blood oozed forth; and thus 
did Psyche, without knowing it, fall in love with Love. Then, 
burning more and more with desire for Cupid, gazing passion- 
ately on his face, and fondly kissing him again and again, her 
only fear was lest he should wake too soon. 

But while she hung over him, bewildered with delight so 
extreme at heart, the lamp, whether from treachery or baneful 
envy, or because it longed to touch, and to kiss, as it were, 
such a beautiful object, spirted a drop of scalding oil from the 
summit of its flame upon the right shoulder of the god. O 
rash, audacious lamp! vile minister to love! thus to burn the 
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god of all fire ; you whom some lover, doubtless, first invented, 
that he might prolong even through the night the bliss of be- 
holding the object of his desire! The God, thus scorched, 
sprang from the bed, and seeing the disgraceful tokens of for- 
feited fidelity, without a word, was flying away from the eyes 
and arms of his most unhappy wife. But Psyche, the instant 
he arose, seized hold of his right leg with both hands, and 
hung on to him, a wretched appendage to his flight through 
the regions of the air, till at last her strength failed her, and 
she fell to the earth. 

Her divine lover, however, not deserting her as she lay on 
the ground, alighted upon a neighboring cypress tree, and thus 
angrily addressed her from its lofty top: “*O simple, simple 
Psyche, for you I have been unmindful of the commands of my 
mother Venus; for when she bade me cause you to be infatu- 
ated with passion for some base and abject man, I chose rather 
to fly to you myself as a lover. That in this I acted incon- 
siderately | know but too well. I, that redoubtable archer, 
have wounded myself with my own arrow, and have made you 
my wife, that I, forsooth, might be thought by you to be a 
serpent, and that you might cut off my head, which bears 
those very eyes which have so doated upon you. This was the 
danger that I told you again and again to be on your guard 
against, this was what I so benevolently forewarned you of, 
But as for those choice counselors of yours, they shall speedily 
feel my vengeance for giving you such pernicious advice ; but 
you I will punish only by my flight.” And so saying, he 
soared aloft, and flew away. 


—oSQ4o0o——_ 


THE PSYCHE LEGEND. 
By JOHN THACKRAY BUNCE, 
(Continuing Apuleius’ story. ] 


THEN poor Psyche began a long and weary journey, to try 
to find the husband she had lost, but she could not, for he had 
gone to his mother Aphrodite, to be cured of his wound; and 
Aphrodite, finding out that Eros had fallen in love with Psyche, 
determined to punish her, and to prevent her from finding 
Eros. First Psyche went to the god Pan, but he could not 
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help her; then she went to the goddess Demeter, the Earth 
Mother, but she warned her against the vengeance of Aphro- 
dite, and sent her away. And the great goddess Hera did the 
same; and at last, abandoned by every one, Psyche went to 
Aphrodite herself, and the goddess, who had caused great 
search to be made for her, now ordered her to be beaten and 
tormented, and then ridiculed her sorrows, and taunted her 
with the loss of Eros, and set her to work at many tasks that 
seemed impossible to be done. 

First the goddess took a great heap of seeds of wheat, 
barley, millet, poppy, lentils, and beans, and mixed them all 
together, and then bade Psyche separate them into their differ- 
ent kinds by nightfall. Now there were so many of them that 
this was impossible ; but Eros, who pitied Psyche, though she 
had lost him, sent a great many ants, who parted the seeds 
from each other and arranged them in their proper heaps, so 
that by evening all that Aphrodite had commanded was done. 
Then the goddess was very angry, and fed Psyche on bread 
and water, and next day she set Psyche another task. This 
was to collect a large quantity of golden wool from the sheep 
of the goddess, creatures so fierce and wild that no mortal could 
venture near them and escape with life. 

Then Psyche thought herself lost; but Pan came to her 
help and bade her wait until evening, when the golden sheep 
would be at rest, and then she might from the trees and shrubs 
collect all the wool she needed. So Psyche fulfilled this task 
also. But Aphrodite was still unsatisfied. She now demanded 
a crystal urn, filled with icy waters from the fountain of 
Oblivion. The fountain was placed on the summit of a great 
mountain ; it issued from a fissure in a lofty rock, too steep 
for any one to ascend, and from thence it fell into a narrow 
channel, deep, winding, and rugged, and guarded on each side 
by terrible dragons, which never slept. And the rush of the 
waters, as they rolled along, resembled a human voice, always 
erying out to the adventurous explorer —“ Beware! fly! or 
you perish |” 

Here Psyche thought her sufferings at an end ; sooner than 
face the dragons and climb the rugged rocks, she must die. 
But again Eros helped her, for he sent the eagle of Zeus, the 
All-Father, and the eagle took the crystal urn in his claws, 
flew past the dragons, settled on the rock, and drew the water 
of the black fountain, and gave it safely to Psyche, who carried 
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it back and presented it to the angry Aphrodite. But the 
goddess, still determined that Psyche should perish, set her 
another task, the hardest and most dangerous of all. 

“Take this box,” she said, “go with it into the infernal 
regions to Persephone, and ask her for a portion of her beauty, 
that I may adorn myself with it for the supper of the gods.” 

Now on hearing this, poor Psyche knew that the goddess 
meant to destroy her; so she went up to a lofty tower, meaning 
to throw herself down headlong so that she might be killed, 
and thus pass into the realm of Hades, never to return. But 
the tower was an enchanted place, and a voice from it spoke to 
her and bade her be of good cheer, and told her what to do. 
She was to go to a city of Achaia and find near it a mountain, 
and in the mountain she would see a gap, from which a narrow 
road led straight into the infernal regions. 

But the voice warned her of many things which must be 
done on the journey, and of others which must be avoided, She 
was to take in each hand a piece of barley bread, soaked in 
honey, and in her mouth she was to put two pieces of money. 
On entering the dreary path she would meet an old man driv- 
ing a lame ass, laden with wood, and the old man would ask 
her for help, but she was to pass him by in silence. 

Then she would come to the bank of the black river, over 
which the boatman Charon ferries the souls of the dead; and 
from her mouth Charon must take one piece of money, she 
saying not a word. In crossing the river a dead hand would 
stretch itself up to her, and a dead face, like that of her father, 
would appear, and a voice would issue from the dead man’s 
mouth, begging for the other piece of money, that he might 
pay for his passage, and get released from the doom of floating 
forever in the grim flood of Styx. But still she was to keep 
silence, and to let the dead man cry out in vain; for all these, 
the voice told her, were snares prepared by Aphrodite, to make 
her let go the money, and to let fall the pieces of bread. Then, 
at the gate of the palace of Persephone she would meet the 
great three-headed dog, Cerberus, who keeps watch there for- 
ever, and to him, to quiet his terrible barking, she must give 
one piece of the bread, and pass on, still never speaking. So 
Cerberus would allow her to pass; but still another danger 
would await her. Persephone would greet her kindly, and ask 
her to sit upon soft cushions, and to eat of a fine banquet. But 
she must refuse both offers —sitting only on the ground, and 
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eating only of the bread of mortals, or else she must remain for- 
ever in the gloomy regions below the earth. Psyche listened 
to this counsel, and obeyed it. Everything happened as the 
voice had foretold. She saw the old man with the overladen 
ass, she permitted Charon to take the piece of money from her 
lips, she stopped her ears against the cry of the dead man float- 
ing in the black river, she gave the honey bread to Cerberus, 
and she refused the soft cushions and the banquet offered to 
her by the queen of the infernal regions. 

Then Persephone gave her the precious beauty demanded 
by Aphrodite, and shut it up in the box, and Psyche came 
safely back into the light of day, giving to Cerberus, the three- 
headed dog, the remaining piece of honey bread, and to Charon 
the remaining piece of money. But now she fell into a great 
danger. 

The voice in the tawer had warned her not to look into the 
box; but she was tempted by a strong desire, and so she 
opened it, that she might see and use for herself the beauty of 
the gods. But when she opened the box it was empty, save 
of a vapor of sleep, which seized upon Psyche, and made her 
as if she were dead. 

In this unhappy state, brought upon her by the vengeance 
of Aphrodite, she would have been lost forever, but Eros, 
healed of the wound caused by the burning oil, came himself to 
her help, roused her from the deathlike sleep, and put her in a 
place of safety. Then Eros flew up into the abode of the gods, 
and besought Zeus to protect Psyche against his mother Aphro- 
dite ; and Zeus, calling an assembly of the gods, sent Herines 
to bring Psyche thither, and then he declared her immortal, and 
she and Eros were wedded to each other; and there was a great 
feast in Olympus. 

And the sisters of Psyche, who had striven to ruin her, were 
punished for their crimes, for Eros appeared to them one after 
the other in a dream, and promised to make each of them his 
wife, in place of Psyche, and bade each throw herself from the 
great rock whence Psyche was carried into the beautiful valley 
by Zephyrus ; and both the sisters did as the dream told them, 
and they were dashed to pieces, and perished miserably. 


Now this is the story of Eros and Psyche, as it is told by 
Apuleius, in his book of Metamorphoses written nearly two 
thousand years ago. But the story was tola ages before Apu- 
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leius by people other than the Greeks, and in a language which 
existed long before theirs. It is the tale of Urvasi and Purtra- 
vas, which is to be found in one of the oldest of the Vedas, or 
Sanskrit sacred books, which contain the legends of the Aryan 
race before it broke up and went in great fragments southward 
into India, and westward into Persia and Europe. A transla- 
tion of the story of Urvasi and Purdravas is given by Mr. Max 
Miiller, who also tells what the story means, and this helps us 
to see the meaning of the tale of Eros and Psyche, and of many 
other myths which occur among all the branches of the Aryan 
family, — among the Teutons, the Scandinavians, and the Slavs, 
as well as among the Greeks. Urvasi, then, was an immortal 
being, a kind of fairy, who fell in love with Purtiravas, a hero 
and a king; and she married him, and lived with him, on this 
condition — that she should never see him unless he was dressed 
in his royal robes. F 

Now there was a ewe, with two lambs, tied to the couch of 
Urvasi and Purtravas; and the fairies —or Gandharvas, as 
the kinsfolk of Urvasi were called, wished to get her back 
amongst them; and so they stole one of the lambs. Then 
Urvasi reproached her husband, and said, *“ They take away my 
darling, as if I lived in a Jand where there is no hero and no 
man.” The fairies stole the other lamb, and Urvasi reproached 
her husband again, saying, “ How can that be a land with- 
out heroes or men where I am?” Then Purtravas hastened 
to bring back the pet lamb; so eager was he that he stayed 
not to clothe himself, and so sprang up naked. Then the 
Gandharvas sent a flash of lightning, and Urvasi saw her hus- 
band naked as if by daylight ; and then she cried out to her 
kinsfolk, “I come back,” and she vanished. And Purtravas, 
made wretched by the loss of his love, sought her everywhere, 
and once he was permitted to see her, and when he saw her, he 
said he should die if she did not come back to him. But 
Urvasi could not return ; but she gave him leave to come to 
her, on the last night of the year, to the golden seats ; and he 
stayed with her for that night. And Urvasi said to him, 
“The Gandharvas will to-morrow grant thee a wish; choose.” 
Te said, “Choose thou for me.” She replied, “Say to them, 
Let me be one of you.” And he said this, and they taught 
nim how to make the sacred fire, and he became one of them, 
and dwelt with Urvasi forever. 

Now this, we see, is like the story of Eros and Psyche; and 
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Mr. Max Miiller teaches us what it means. It is the story of 
the Sun and the Dawn. Urvasi is the Dawn, which must 
vanish or die when it beholds the risen Sun; and Puriiravas is 
the Sun; and they are united again at sunset, when the Sun 
dies away into night. So, in the Greek myth, Eros is the dawn- 
ing Sun, and when Psyche, the Dawn, sees him, he flies from 
her, and it is only at nightfall that they can be again united. In 
the same paper Mr. Max Miiller shows how this root idea of the 
Aryan race is found again in another of the most beautiful of 
Greek myths or stories — that of Orpheus and Eurydice. In 
the Greek legends the Dawn has many names; one of them is 
Eurydice. The name of her husband, Orpheus, comes straight 
from the Sanskrit: it is the same as Ribhu or Arbhu, which is 
a name of Indra, or the Sun, or which may be used for the rays 
of the Sun. The old story, then, says our teacher, was this: 
“ Kurydice (the Dawn) is bitten by a serpent (the Night); she 
dies, and descends into the lower regions. Orpheus follows 
her, and obtains from the gods that his wife shall follow him, 
if he promises not to look back. Orpheus promises — ascends 
from the dark world below; Eurydice is behind him as he rises, 
_ but, drawn by doubt or by love, he looks round; the first ray 
of the Sun glances at the Dawn; and the Dawn fades away.” 

We have now seen that the Greek myth is like a much older 
myth existing amongst the Aryan race before it passed west- 
ward. We have but to look to other collections of Aryan folk- 
lore to find that in some of its features the legend is common 
to all branches of the Aryan family. In our own familiar story 
of “ Beauty and the Beast,” for instance, we have the same idea. 
There are the three sisters, one of whom is chosen as the bride 
of an enchanted monster, who dwells in a beautiful palace. By 
the arts of her sisters she is kept away from him, and he is at 
the point of death through his grief. Then she returns, and he 
revives, and becomes changed into a handsome Prince, and they 
live happy ever after. One feature of these legends is that 
beings closely united to each other—as closely, that is, as the 
Sun and the Dawn—may not look upon each other without 
misfortune. This is illustrated in the charming Scandinavian 
story of “The Land East of the Sun and West of the Moon,” 
which is told in various forms, the best of them being in Mr. 
Morris’ beautiful poem in “The Earthly Paradise,” and in Dr. 
Dasent’s Norse Tales. We shall abridge Dr. Dasent’s version, 
telling the story in our own way: — 
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There was a poor peasant who had a large family whom he 
could scarcely keep ; and there were several daughters amongst 
them. ‘Che loveliest was the youngest daughter, who was very 
beautiful indeed. One evening in autumn, in bad weather, the 
family sat round the fire ; and there came three taps at the 
window. The father went out to see who it was, and he found 
only a great White Bear. And the White Bear said, “If you 
will give me your youngest daughter, I wil: make you rich.” 
So the peasant went in and asked his daughter if she would be 
the wife of the White Bear; and the daughter said “No.” So 
the White Bear went away, but said he would come back in a 
few days to see if the maiden had changed her mind. Now 
her father and mother talked to her so much about it, and 
seemed so anxious to be well off, that the maiden agreed to be 
the wife of the White Bear ; and when he came again, she said 
“Yes,” and the White Bear told her to sit upon his back, and 
hold by his shaggy coat, and away they went together. 

After the maiden had ridden for a long way, they came to 
a great hill, and the White Bear gave a knock on the hill with 
his paw, and the hill opened, and they went in. Now inside 
the hill there was a palace with fine rooms, ornamented with 
gold and silver, and all lighted up; and there was a table 
ready laid; and the White Bear gave the maiden a silver bell, 
and told her to ring it when she wanted anything. And when 
the maiden had eaten and drunk, she went to bed, in a beauti- 
ful bed with silk pillows and curtains, and gold fringe to them. 
Then, in the dark, a man came and lay down beside her. This 
was the White Bear, who was an Enchanted Prince, and who 
was able to put off the shape of a beast at night, and to become 
aman again; but before daylight, he went. away and turned 
once more into a White Bear, so that his wife could never see 
him in the human form. 

Well, this went on for some time, and the wife of the White 
Bear was very happy with her kind husband, in the beautiful 
palace he had made for her. Then she grew dull and misera- 
ble for want of company, and she asked leave to go home for 
a little while to see her father and mother, and her brothers 
and sisters. So the White Bear took her home again, but he 
told her that there was one thing she must not do: she must 
not go into a room with her mother alone, to talk to her, or a 
great misfortune would happen. 

When the wife of the White Bear got home, she found that 
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her family lived in a grand house, and they were all very glad 
to see her; and then her mother took her into a room by them- 
selves, and asked about her husband. And the wife of the 
White Bear forgot the warning, and told her mother that every 
night a man came and lay down with her, and went away before 
daylight, and that she had never seen him, and wanted to see 
him very much. Then the mother said it might be a Troll she 
slept with, and that she ought to see what it was; and she 
gave her daughter a piece of candle, and said, “Light this 
while he is asleep, and look at him, but take care you don’t 
drop the tallow upon him.” So then the White Bear came to 
fetch his wife, and they went back to the palace in the hill, 
and that night she lit the candle, while her husband was asleep, 
and then she saw that he was a handsome Prince, and she felt 
quite in love with him, and gave him a soft kiss. But just as 
she kissed him she let three drops of tallow fall upon his shirt, 
and he woke up. 

Then the White Bear was very sorrowful, and said that he 
was enchanted by a wicked fairy, and that if his wife had only 
waited for a year before looking at him, the enchantment would 
be broken, and he would be a man again always. But now 
that she had given way to curiosity, he must go to a dreary 
castle East of the Sun and West of the Moon, and marry a 
witch Princess, with a nose three ells long. And then he van- 
ished, and so did his palace, and his poor wife found herself 
lying in the middle of a gloomy wood, and she was dressed in 
rags, and was very wretched. But she did not stop to cry 
about her hard fate, for she was a brave girl, and made up her 
mind to go at once in search of her husband. 

So she walked for days, and then she met an old woman 
sitting on a hillside, and playing with a golden apple ; and she 
asked the old woman the way to the Land East of the Sun and 
West of the Moon. And the old woman listened to her story, 
and then she said : “ I don’t know where it is; but you can go 
on and ask my next neighbor. Ride there on my horse, and 
when you have done with him, give him a pat under the left 
ear and say, ‘Go home again ;’ and take this golden apple with 
you, — it may be useful.” 

So she rode on for a long way, and then came to another 
old woman, who was playing with a golden carding comb ; and 
she asked her the way to the Land East of the Sun and West 
of the Moon, Bus this old woman couldn’t tell her, and bade 
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her go on to another old woman, a long way off. And she~ 
gave her the golden carding comb, and lent her a horse just 
like the first one. 

And the third old woman was playing with a golden spin- 
ning wheel; and she gave this to the wife of the White Bear, 
and lent her another horse, and told her to ride on to the East 
Wind, and ask him the way to the enchanted land. Now after 
a weary journey she got to the home of the East Wind, and he 
said he had heard of the Enchanted Prince, and of the country 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon, but he did not know 
where it was, for he had never been so far. 

But he said, “Get on my back, and we will go to my 
brother the West Wind; perhaps he knows.” So they sailed 
off to the West Wind, and told him the story, and he took it 
quite kindly, but said he didn’t know the way. But perhaps 
his brother the South Wind might know; and they would go 
to him. So the White Bear’s wife got on the back of the West 
Wind, and he blew straight away to the dwelling place of the 
South Wind, and asked him where to find the Land East of the 
Sun and West of the Moon. 

But the South Wind said that although he had blown 
pretty nearly everywhere, he had never blown there; but he 
would take her to his brother the North Wind, the oldest, and 
strongest, and wisest Wind of all; and he would be sure to 
know. Now the North Wind was very cross at being dis- 
turbed, and he used bad language, and was quite rude and 
unpleasant. But he was a kind Wind after all, and when his 
brother the West Wind told him the story, he became quite 
fatherly, and said he would do what he could, for he knew the 
Land East of the Sun and West of the Moon very well. 

But he said, “It is a long way off; so far off that once in 
my life I blew an aspen leaf there, and was so tired with it that 
I couldn't blow or puff for ever so many days after.” So they 
rested that night, and next morning the North Wind puffed 
himself out, and got stout, and big, and strong, ready for the 
journey; and the maiden got upon his back, and away they 
went to the country East of the Sun and West of the Moon. 
It was a terrible journey, high up in the air, in a great storm, 
and over the mountains and the sea, and before they got to the 
end of it the North Wind grew very tired, and drooped, and 
nearly fell into the sea, and got so low down that the crests of 
the waves washed over him. But he blew as hard as he could, 
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and at last he put the maiden down on the shore, just in front 
of the Enchanted Castle that stood in the Land East of the Sun 
and West of the Moon; and there he had to stop and rest 
many days before he became strong enough to blow home 
again. 

Now the wife of the White Bear sat down before the castle, 
and began to play with the golden apple. And then the 
wicked Princess with the nose three ells long opened a window, 
and asked if she would sell the apple. But she said “No”; 
she would give the golden apple for leave to spend the night in 
the bedchamber of the Prince who lived there. So the Prin- 
cess with the long nose said “ Yes,” and the wife of the White 
Bear was allowed to pass the night in her husband’s chamber. 
But a sleeping draught had been given to the Prince, and she 
could not wake him, though she wept greatly, and spent. the 
whole night in crying out to him; and in the morning before 
he woke she was driven away by the wicked Princess. 

Well, next day she sat and played with the golden carding 
comb, and the Princess wanted that too; and the same bargain 
was made; but again a sleeping draught was given to the 
Prince, and he slept all night, and nothing could waken him ; 
and at the first peep of daylight the wicked Princess drove the 
poor wife out again. Now it was the third day, and the wife 
of the White Bear had only the golden spinning wheel left. 
So she sat and played with it, and the Princess bought it on 
the same terms as before. But some kind folls who slept in the 
next room to the Prince told him that for two nights a woman 
had been in his chamber, weeping bitterly, and crying out to 
him to wake and see her. So, being warned, the Prince only 
pretended to drink the sleeping draught, and so when his wife 
came into the room that night he was wide awake, and was 
rejoiced to see her; and they spent the whole night in loving 
talk. 

Now the next day was to be the Prince’s wedding day; but 
now that his lost wife had found him, he hit upon a plan to 
escape marrying the Princess with the long nose. So when 
morning came, he said he should like to see what his bride was 
fit for. “Certainly,” said the Witch Mother and the Princess, 
both together. Then the Prince said he had a fine shirt, with 
three drops of tallow upon it; and he would marry only the 
woman who could wash them out, for no other would be worth 
having. So they laughed at this, for they thought it would 
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be easily done. And the Princess began, but the more she 
rubbed, the worse the tallow stuck to the shirt. And the old 
Witch Mother tried; but it got deeper and blacker than ever. 
And all the Trolls in the enchanted castle tried; but none of 
them could wash the shirt clean. Then said the Prince, * Call 
in the lassie who sits outside, and let her try.’ And she came 
in, and took the shirt, and washed it quite clean and white, all in 
aminute. Then the old Witch Mother put herself into such a 
rage that she burst into pieces, and so did the Princess with 
the long nose, and so did all the Trolls in the castle; and the 
Prince took his wife away with him, and all the silver and gold, 
and a number of Christian people who had been enchanted by 
the witch; and away they went forever from the dreary Land 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon. 

In the story of “The Soaring Lark,” in the collection of 
German popular tales made by the brothers Grimm, we have 
another version of the same idea; and here, as in Eros and 
Psyche, and in the Land East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon, it is the woman to whose fault the misfortunes are laid, 
and upon whom falls the long and weary task of search. ‘The 
story, told in brief, is this. A merchant went on a journey, 
and promised to bring back for his three daughters whatever 
they wished. The eldest asked for diamonds, the second for 
pearls, and the youngest, who was her father’s favorite, for a 
singing, soaring lark. As the merchant came home, he passed 
through a great forest, and on the top bough of a tall tree he 
found a lark, and tried to take it. Then a Lion sprang from 
behind the tree, and said the lark was his, and that he would 
eat up the merchant for trying to steal it. The merchant told 
the Lion why he wanted the bird, and then the Lion said that 
he would give him the lark, and let him go, on one condition, 
namely, that he should give to the Lion the first thing or 
person that met him on his return. Now the first person who 
met the merchant when he got home was his youngest daughter, 
and the poor merchant told her the story, and wept very much, 
and said that she should not go into the forest. 

But the daughter said, “* What you have promised you must 
do;” and so she went into the forest, to find the Lion. The 
Lion was an Enchanted Prince, and all his servants were also 
turned into lions; and so they remained all day, but at night 
they all changed back again into men. Now when the Lion 
Prince saw the merchant’s daughter, he fell in love with her, 
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and took her to a fine castle, and at night, when he became a 
man, they were married, and lived very happily, and in great 
splendor. One day the Prince said to his wife, — 

“To-morrow your eldest sister is to be married; if you 
would like to be there, my lions shall go with you.” So she 
went, and the lions with her, and there were great rejoicings 
in her father’s house, because they were afraid that she had 
been torn to pieces in the forest; and after staying some time, 
she went back to her husband. 

After a while, the Prince said to his wife, ‘To-morrow your 
second sister is going to be married,” and she replied, “This 
time I will not go alone, for you shall go with me.” Then he 
told her how dangerous that would be, for if a single ray from 
a burning light fell upon him, he would be changed into a Dove, 
and in that form would have to fly about for seven years. 

But the Princess very much wanted him to go, and in order 
to protect him from the light, she had a room built with thick 
walls, so that no light could get through, and there he was to 
sit while the bridal candles were burning. But by some acci- 
dent, the door of the room was made of new wood, which split, 
and made a little chink, and through this chink one ray of 
light from the torches of the bridal procession fell like a hair 
upon the Prince, and he was instantly changed in form; and 
when his wife came to tell him that all danger was over, she 
found only a White Dove, who said very sadly to her, — 

“For seven years I must fly about in the world, but at 
every seventh mile I will let fall a white feather and a drop 
of red blood, which will show you the way, and if you follow 
it, you may save me.” 

Then the White Dove flew out of the door, and the Prin- 
cess followed it, and at every seventh mile the Dove let fall a 
white feather and a drop of red blood; and so, guided by the 
feathers and the drops of blood, she followed the Dove, until 
the seven years had almost passed, and she began to hope that 
the Prince’s enchantment would be at an end. But one day 
there was no white feather to be seen, nor any drop of red blood, 
and the Dove had flown quite away. ‘Then the poor Princess 
thought, “No man can help me now; ” and so she mounted up 
to the Sun, and said, ‘Thou shinest into every chasm and over 
every peak; hast thou seen a White Dove on the wing?” 

“No,” answered the Sun, “I have not seen one; but take 
this casket, and open it when you are in need of help.” 
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She took the casket, and thanked the Sun. When evening 
came, she asked the Moon, — 

“ Hast thou seen a White Dove? for thou shinest all night 
long over every field and through every wood.” 

“No,” said the Moon, “I have not seen a White Dove; but 
here is an egg — break it when you are in great trouble.” 

She thanked the Moon, and took the egg; and then the 
North Wind came by ; and she said to the North Wind, — 

“Hast thou not seen a White Dove? for thou passest 
through all the boughs, and shakest every leaf under heaven.” 

“No,” said the North Wind, “I have not seen one; but I 
will ask my brothers, the East Wind, and the West Wind, and 
the South Wind.” 

So he asked them all three; and the East Wind and the 
West Wind said, “No, they had not seen the White Dove ;” 
but the South Wind said, — 

“T have seen the White Dove; he has flown to the Red 
Sea, and has again been changed into a Lion, for the seven 
years are up; and the Lion stands there in combat with an 
Enchanted Princess, who is in the form of a great Cater- 
pillar.” 

Then the North Wind knew what to do; and he said to the 
Princess, — 

“Go to the Red Sea; on the right-hand shore there are 
great reeds, count them, and cut off the eleventh reed, and 
beat the Caterpillar with it. Then the Caterpillar and the 
Lion will take their human forms. Then look for the Griffin 
which sits on the Red Sea, and leap upon its back with the 
Prince, and the Griffin will carry you safely home. Here is 
a nut; let it fall when you are in the midst of the sea, and a 
large nut tree will grow out of the water, and the Griffin will 
rest upon it.” 

So the Princess went to the Red Sea, and counted the reeds, 
and cut off the eleventh reed, and beat the Caterpillar with it, 
and then the Lion conquered in the fight, and both of them took 
their human forms again. But the Enchanted Princess was 
too quick for the poor wife, for she instantly seized the Prince 
and sprang upon the back of the Griffin, and away they flew, 
quite out of sight. Now the poor deserted wife sat down on 
the desolate shore, and cried bitterly ; and then she said, “So 
far as the wind blows, and so long as the cock crows, will I 
search for my husband, till I find him;” and so she trav 
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eled on and on, until one day she came to the palace whither 
the Enchanted Princess had carried the Prince ; and there was 
great feasting going on, and they told her that the Prince and 
Princess were about to be married. Then she remembered 
what the Sun had said, and took out the casket and opened it, 
and there was the most beautiful dress in all the world; as 
brilliant as the Sun himself. So she put it on, and went into 
the palace, and everybody admired the dress, and the En- 
chanted Princess asked if she would sell it. 

“Not for gold or silver,” she said, “but for flesh and 
blood.” 

* What do you mean?” the Princess asked. 

“Let me sleep for one night in the bridegroom’s chamber,” 
the wife said. 

So the Enchanted Princess agreed, but she gave the Prince 
a sleeping draught, so that he could not hear his wife’s cries ; 
and in the morning she was driven out, without a word from 
him, for he slept so soundly that all she said seemed to him 
only like the rushing of the wind through the fir trees. 

Then the poor wife sat down and wept again, until she 
thought of the egg the Moon had given her; and when she 
took the egg and broke it, there came out of it a hen with 
twelve chickens, ail of gold, and the chickens pecked quite 
prettily, and then ran under the wings of the hen for shelter. 
Presently the Enchanted Princess looked out of the window, 
and saw the hen and the chickens, and asked if they were foz 
sale. ‘Not for gold or silver, but for flesh and blood,” was 
the answer she got; and then the wife made the same bargain 
as before — that she should spend the night in the bridegroom’s 
chamber. Now this night the Prince was warned by his serv- 
ant, and so he poured away the sleeping draught instead of 
drinking it; and when his wife came, and told her sorrowful 
story, he knew her, and said, “Now I am saved; ” and then 
they both went as quickly as possible, and set themselves upon 
the Griffin, who carried them over the Red Sea; and when they 
got to the middle of the sea, the Princess let fall the nut which 
the North Wind had given to her, and a great nut tree grew up 
at once, on which the Griffin rested; and then it went straight 
to their home, where they lived happy ever after. 

One more story of the same kind must be toid, for three 
reasons: because it is very good reading, because it brings 
together various legends, and because it shows that these were 
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common to Celtic as well as to Hindu, Greek, Teutonic, and 
Scandinavian peoples. It is called “The Battle of the Birds,” 
and is given at full length, and in several different versions, in 
Campbell’s “ Popular Tales of the West Highlands.” To bring 
it within our space we must tell it if our own way. 

Once upon a time every bird and other creature gathered to 
battle. The son of the King of Tethertoun went to see the 
battle, but it was over before he got there, all but one fight, 
between a great Raven and a Snake; and the Snake was get- 
ting the victory. The King’s son helped the Raven, and cut 
off the Snake’s head. The Raven thanked him for his kind- 
ness and said, “ Now I will give thee a sight; come up on my 
wings ;” and then the Raven flew with him over seven moun- 
tains, and seven glens, and seven moors, and that night the 
King’s son lodged in the house of the Raven’s sisters, and 
promised to meet the Raven next morning in the same place. 
This went on for three nights and days, and on the third morn- 
ing, instead of a raven, there met him a handsome lad, who gave 
him a bundle, and told him not to look into it, until he was in 
the place where he would most wish to dwell. But the King’s 
son did look into the bundle, and then he found himself in a 
great castle with fine grounds about it, and he was very sorry, 
because he wished the castle had been near his father’s house, 
but he could not put it back into the bundle again. Thena 
great Giant met him, and offered to put the castle back into a 
bundle for a reward, and this was to be the Prince’s son, when 
the son was seven years old. So the Prince promised, and the 
Giant put everything back into the bundle, and the Prince 
went home with it to his father’s house. When he got there 
he opened the bundle, and out came the castle and all the rest, 
just as before, and at the castle door stood a beautiful maiden 
who asked him to marry her, and they were married, and had a 
son. When the seven years were up, the Giant came to ask 
for the boy, and then the King’s son (who had now become a 
king himself) told his wife about his promise. ‘ Leave that to 
me and the Giant,” said the Queen. So she dressed the cook’s 
son (who was the right age) in fine clothes, and gave him to 
the Giant; but the Giant gave the boy a rod, and asked him, 
“If thy father had that rod, what would he do with it?” “He 
would beat the dogs if they went near the King’s meat,” said 
the boy. Then said the Giant, “ Thou art the cook’s son,” and 
he killed him. Then the Giant went back, very angry, and 
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the Queen gave him the butler’s son; and the Giant gave him 
the rod, and asked him the same question. “My father would 
beat the dogs if they came near the King’s glasses,” said the 
boy. “Thou art the butler’s son,” said the Giant; and he 
killed him. Now the Giant went back the third time, and 
made a dreadful noise. “Out here thy son,” he said, “ or the 
stone that is highest in thy dwelling shall be the lowest.” So 
they gave him the King’s son, and the Giant took him to his 
own house, and he stayed there a long while. One day the 
youth heard sweet music at the top of the Giant’s house, and he 
saw a sweet face. It was the Giant’s youngest daughter; and 
she said to him: “My father wants you to marry one of my 
sisters, and he wants me to marry the King of the Green City, 
but I will not. So when he asks, say thou wilt take me.” 
Next day the Giant gave the King’s son choice of his two 
eldest daughters; but the Prince said, “Give me this pretty 
little one,” and then the Giant was angry, and said that before 
he had her he must do three things. The first of these was to 
clean out a byre or cattle place, where there was the dung of a 
hundred cattle, and it had not been cleaned for seven years. 
He tried to do it, and worked till noon, but the filth was as bad 
as ever. 

Then the Giant’s youngest daughter came, and bade him 
sleep, and she cleaned out the stable, so that a golden apple 
would run from end to end of it. Next day the Giant set him 
to thatch the byre with birds’ down, and he had to go out on 
the moors to catch the birds; but at midday, he had caught 
only two blackbirds, and then the Giant’s youngest daughter 
came again, and bade him sleep, and then she caught the birds, 
and thatched the byre with the feathers before sundown. 
The third day the Giant set him another task. In the forest 
there was a fir tree, and at the top was a magpie’s nest, and in 
the nest were five eggs, and he was to bring these five eggs to 
the Giant without breaking one of them. Now the tree was 
very tall; from the ground to the first branch it was five 
hundred feet, so that the King’s son could not climb up it. 
Then the Giant’s youngest daughter came again, and she put 
her fingers one after the other into the tree, and made a ladder 
for the King’s sonto climb up by. When he was at the nest 
at the very top, she said, ‘‘Make haste now with the eggs, for 
my father’s breath is burning my back;” and she was in such 
a hurry that she left her little finger sticking in the top of the 
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tree. Then she told the King’s son that the Giant would make 
all his daughters look alike, and dress them alike, and that 
when the choosing time came he was to look at their hands, 
and take the one that had not a little finger on one hand. So 
it happened, and the King’s son chose the youngest daughter, 
because she put out her hand to guide him. 

Then they were married, and there was a great feast, and 
they went to their chamber. The Giant’s daughter said to her 
husband, “ Sleep not, or thou diest; we must fly quick, or my 
father will kill thee.” So first she cut an apple into nine 
pieces, and put two pieces at the head of the bed, and two at 
the foot, and two at the door of the kitchen, and two at the 
great door, and one outside the house. And then she and her 
husband went to the stable, and mounted the fine gray filly, 
and rode off as fast as they could. Presently the Giant called 
out, “ Are you asleep yet?” and the apple at the head of the 
bed said, ** We are not asleep.” Then he called again, and the 
apple at the foot of the bed said the same thing; and then he 
asked again and again, until the apple outside the house door 
answered; and then he knew that a trick had been played on 
him, and ran to the bedroom and found it empty. And then he 
pursued the runaways as fast as possible. Now at daybreak — 
“at the mouth of day,” the story-teller says—the Giant’s 
daughter said to her husband, “ My father’s breath is burn- 
ing my back; put thy hand into the ear of the gray filly, and 
whatever thou findest, throw it behind thee.” ‘There is a 
twig of sloe tree,” he said. ‘Throw it behind thee,” said she; 
and he did so, and twenty miles of black-thorn wood grew out 
of it, so thick that a weasel could not get through. But the 
Giant cut through it with his big ax and his wood knife, and 
went after them again. 

At the heat of day the Giant’s daughter said again, “ My 
father’s breath is burning my back ;” and then her husband 
put his finger in the filly’s ear, and took out a piece of gray 
stone, and threw it behind him, and there grew up directly a 
great rock twenty miles broad and twenty miles high. Then 
the Giant got his mattock and his lever, and made a way 
through the rocks, and came after them again. Now it was 
near sunset, and once more the Giant’s daughter felt her 
father’s breath burning her back. So, for the third time, her 
husband put his hand into the filly’s ear, and took out a blad- 
der of water, and he threw it behind him, and there was a 
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fresh-water loch, twenty miles long and twenty miles broad ; 
and the Giant came on so fast that he ran into the middle of 
the loch and was drowned. 

Here is clearly a Sun myth, which is like those of ancient 
Hindu and Greek legend: the blue-gray Filly is the Dawn, 
on which the new day, the maiden and her lover, speed away. 
The great Giant, whose breath burns the maiden’s back, is 
the morning Sun, whose progress is stopped by the thick shade 
of the trees. Then he rises higher, and at midday he breaks 
through the forest, and soars above the rocky mountains. At 
evening, still powerful in speed and heat, he comes to the great 
lake, plunges into it, and sets, and those whom he pursues 
escape. This ending is repeated in one of the oldest Hindu 
mythical stories, that of Bheki, the Frog Princess, who lives 
with her husband on condition that he never shows her a drop 
of water. One day he forgets, and she disappears: that is, 
the sun sets or dies on the water —a fanciful idea which takes 
us straight as an arrow to Aryan myths. 

Now, however, we must complete the Gaelic story, which 
here becomes like the Soaring Lark, and the Land East of the 
Sun and West of the Moon, and other Teutonic and Scan- 
dinavian tales. 

After the Giant’s daughter and her husband had got free 
from the Giant, she bade him go to his father’s house, and tell 
them about her; but he was not to suffer anything to kiss him, 
or he would forget her altogether. So he told everybody they 
were not to kiss him, but an old greyhound leaped up at him, 
and touched his mouth, and then he forgot all about the 
Giant’s daughter, just as if she had never lived. Now when 
the King’s son left her, the poor forgotten wife sat beside a 
well, and when night came she climbed into an oak tree, and 
slept amongst the branches. There was a shoemaker who 
lived near the well, and next day he sent his wife to fetch 
water, and as she drew it she saw what she fancied to be her 
own reflection in the water, but it was really the likeness of 
the maiden in the tree above it. The shoemaker’s wife, how- 
ever, thinking it was her own, imagined herself to be very 
handsome, and so she went back and told the shoemaker that 
she was too beautiful to be his thrall, or slave, any longer, 
and so she went off. The same thing happened to the shoe- 
maker’s daughter; and she went off too. Then the man 
himself went to the well, and saw the maiden in the tree, and 
understood it all, and asked her to come down and stay at 
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his house, and to be his daughter. So she went with him 
After a while there came three gentlemen from the King’s 
Court, and each of them wanted to marry her ; and she agreed 
with each of them privately, on condition that each should 
give a sum of money for a wedding gift. Well, they agreed 
to this, each unknown to the other; and she married one of 
them, but when he came and had paid the money, she gave 
him a cup of water to hold, and there he had to stand, all 
night long, unable to move or to let go the cup of water; and 
in the morning he went away ashamed, but said nothing to 
his friends. Next night it was the turn of the second; and 
she told him to see that the door latch was fastened; and 
when he touched the latch he could not let it go, and had to 
stand there all night holding it; and so he went away, and 
said nothing. The next night the third came, and when he 
stepped upon the floor, one foot stuck so fast that he could 
not draw it out until morning ; and then he did the same as 
the others — went off quite cast down. And then the maiden 
gave all the money to the shoemaker for his kindness to her. 
This is like the story of “The Master Maid,” in Dr. Dasent’s 
collection of “Tales from the Norse.” But there is the end 
of it to come. The shoemaker had to finish some shoes be- 
cause the young King was going to be married; and the 
maiden said she should like to see the King before he married. 
So the shoemaker took her to the King’s castle; and then she 
went into the wedding room, and because of her beauty they 
filled a vessel of wine for her. When she was going to drink 
it, there came a flame out of the glass, and out of the flame 
there came a silver pigeon and a golden pigeon ; and just then 
three grains of barley fell upon the floor, and the silver pigeon 
ate them up. Then the golden one said, “If thou hadst mind 
when I cleaned the byre, thou wouldst not eat that without 
giving me a share.” Then three more grains fell, and the 
silver pigeon ate them also. Then said the golden pigeon, 
“Tf thou hadst mind when I thatched the byre, thou wouldst 
not eat that without giving mea share.” Then three other 
grains fell, and the silver pigeon ate them up. And the golden 
pigeon said: “If thou hadst mind when I harried the magpie’s 
nest, thou wouldst not eat that without giving me my share. 
I lost my little finger bringing it down, and I want it still.” 
Then, suddenly, the King’s son remembered, and knew who 
it was, and sprang to her and kissed her from hand to mouth; 
and the priest came, and they were married. 
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WONDERS OF THE ANIMAL WORLD. 
By LIAN, 


{Craupius ALLIANUs was born at Preeneste in Italy, probably in the latter 
part of the first century 4.p., and taught rhetoric in Rome, seemingly under 
Hadrian. He preferred Greek to Latin, was a great reader of and fluent 
writer in the former language, and wrote two books of scrappy but entertaining 
gossip, ‘‘ Varia Historia’? and “‘De Natura Animalium,’’ from both of which 
these selections are taken. A third work, attributed to him in early editions, 
‘* Epistole Rustice,’’ is dubious. } 


(Translated for this work.) 


CURE FOR A Sick LION. 


ONLY one thing will help a sick lion; but eating a monkey 
is a cure for his disease. 


MicrE ABANDON A DECAYING HouSsE. 


Of all animals, mice have certainly the greatest gifts of 
prophecy. For when a house has grown old and is about to 
fall, they perceive it first; and abandoning their holes and 
former ways of life, scamper off as fast as possible and change 
their domicile. 


PATRIOTIC ORIGIN OF COCK-FIGHTS. 


After the victory over the Persians, the Athenians passed 
a law that cocks should have a contest in the public theater one 
day of each year. Whence the law took its rise, I will explain. 
When Themistocles led the city forces against the barbarians, he 
saw two cocks fighting; but he did not look idly on, but halted 
his troops and said to them: ‘ Now these cocks are not endur- 
_ ing hardships for their country, nor for their country’s gods, 
nor for the tombs of their ancestors, nor for honor, nor for 
freedom, nor for their children; but in order not to be worsted 
by another, and neither will yield to the other.” With which 
words he heartened up the Athenians. And so, because this 
event was to them at that time a token of bravery, it was 
decreed to preserve its memory by like performances. 
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SERPENTS GENERATED FROM MARROW. 


They say the putrefying marrow from the spine of a human 
corpse turns into a serpent, and the reptile issues forth and 
crawls off alive, the most savage of beings from the tamest. 
But the rest of a good and noble man remains unchanged, and 
has peace for its reward; also the spirits of such men are 
praised and sung by the wise. The spines of bad men, how- 
ever, breed like things after death. Now all this is a fable; or 
if it can fairly be credited, the recompense to a bad man, it 
seems to me, would be having his corpse become the father of a 
serpent. 


FrrE-Born BIRDS. 


That human beings should be generated on mountains or in 
the air or the sea is no great wonder; for their substance and 
nurture and nature is the cause. But that there should be 
feathered creatures, called therefore the Fire-Born, generated 
from fire and living in it, and that they should thrive and fly 
about here and there — that is astonishing. ‘This too is mar- 
velous, that when they pass out of the fire which is their home, 
and exchange it for the cold air, then they perish. But what 
is the cause of their being generated by fire, and that the air 
gently dissolves them, others may tell. 


CONCERNING DRAGONS. 


The land of Ethiopia has a good neighbor which it is to be 
envied, in that bathing-place of the gods which Homer sings of 
as Ocean. Now that land is the mother of the size of the 
largest dragons; for they have grown there to over three hun- 
dred feet. And they have no name by which they are called 
from birth, but style themselves elephant-slayers; and these 
dragons fight up to extreme old age. These accounts the 
Ethiopians have brought to me from thence. And the Phrygian 
accounts say that dragons are also produced in Phrygia, and 
grow to over a hundred feet ; and that every day in midsummer, 
at time of full market, they creep out of their holes; and along 
the river called Rhyndacus they fix their coils on the ground, 
the rest of the body all erected, motionless, and their throats 
stretched out a little, but with their mouths agape; then these 
winged creatures draw breath as if luring victims by a magic 
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bird-wheel. By this breathing, an inspiration rushes into their 
stomachs, prolonged by their wings; and this performance is 
carried on by each separately till sunset. Then the dragons, 
hiding themselves, lie in ambush for the herds, and seize them 
going from the pasture to the stables, not only inflicting vast 
damage, but often destroying the herdsmen as well; and so 
they have a meal of ungrudging plenty. 


THE SONG OF THE DYING SWAN. 


The poets, and many independent accounts in verse, say 
that the swan is the minister of Apollo. What other gifts it 
has in music or song poetry, I do not know enough to say; but 
it is believed by the elders that, having sung its swan-song (as 
it is called), it then dies. If so, nature honors it above good 
and noble men: and naturally, since others bestow praise and 
lamentation upon men; but the swans, if they wish either the 
one or the other, must pay it to themselves. 


VULTURES. 


The vulture is hostile to a corpse, and assailing it, eats it 
as if it were an enemy; and it watches the dying; and not 
only do the vultures follow the national armies, but it is a sure 
prophecy when they advance, because battle always makes 
corpses, and they know it. And they say vultures are never 
born male, but all female; which the birds understanding, and 
fearing lack of children, act thus to secure the birth of off- 
spring. They fly in the teeth of the south wind; and if the 
south wind is not blowing, they gape to the southeast wind, 
and the breath, rushing in, fills them, and they are in gestation 
three years. They say vultures do not build nests, however ; 
but the lammergeiers, which are intermediate between vultures 
and eagles, are not only males, but born black, and of them I 
hear that they construct nests. And vultures do not lay eggs, 
I believe, but travail with young; and I have heard that they 
are able to fly from birth. 


THE WEASEL’S PROTECTION AGAINST SERPENTS. 


The weasel is a dangerous animal, and the serpent is also 
dangerous. Now whenever a weasel is to fight with a serpent, 
having first eaten some rue, and then animated itself for the 
fray, it stands up to it as if fortified andin armor. The reason 
is, that rue is most hateful to serpents. 
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Or tus LovES AND HATES OF ANIMALS. 


It seems to me most shameful, fellow-beings, that animala 
have friendships for each other [and men have not], —not 
merely those who herd together, nor those of the same species, 
but those who belong to no common race. At any rate, sheep 
are friendly to goats, and pigeons to turtledoves; ringdoves and 
partridges have friendly dispositions to each other; we know 
of old that the kingfisher and the kerulos long for each other ; 
the carrion crow and the heron bear friendship, and the cormo- 
rant and the jackdaw, and the falcon to the kite. On the other 
hand, there is implacable bird-war, so to speak, waged between 
carrion crows and owls; kite and crow are also hostile; and 
turtledove to pigeon; and brant to sea-mew ; again, the yel- 
lowbird to the turtledove; vultures and eagles, swans and 
dragons, and lions to bulls and antelopes. But the elephant 
and the dragon are most hateful to each other; and the ichneu- 
mon to the serpent ; and the titmouse to the ass, for when the 
ass brays it breaks the eggs of the titmouse, and the young 
come forth.prematurely, and to succor the offspring, it attacks 
the asses on their sore spots and gnaws them. ‘The fox hates 
the falcon, the bull the crow, and the yellow wagtail the horse. 
An educated man who listens to nothing idly must know that 
the dolphin is the enemy of the whale, the sea bass of the 
mullet, lampreys to congers, and still others to others. 


THe HYANA. 


The hyena, so Aristotle says, has a soporifie power in its 
right paw, and creates a stupor by its touch alone. Anyway, it 
often enters stables when the attendant happens to be asleep, 
approaches stealthily, and puts its soporific paw, so to speak, 
to his nose; so that he can be dragged about and suffocated 
more and more, and seems to be insensible. And it roots up 
the ground with its head so as to make a hole large enough for 
mim, and his throat appears supine and naked ; then the hyzna 
grasps him, and strangles him, and drags him to its hole. And 
it puts an end to dogs in the same way. And whenever the 
moon is full, after it catches the radiance, it throws its shadow 
on the dogs, and silences them at once ; and having thrown a 
spell on them as if by poison [magic], it drags them away 
silenced, and does whatever it pleases with them. 
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